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THE  conflict  between  science  and  Christianity  has 
been  of  late  years  waxing  doser  and  hotter.  The 
natural  sciences,  elated  by  their  magniliccnt  triumphs, 
have  claimed  as  their  own  the  whole  domain  of  know* 
ledge,  ignoring  altogether  the  higher  life  and  the  God 
from  whom  it  springs,  and  attributing  all  ctTccts  to  the 
action  of  mechanical  causes.  The  advance  of  matcriaHsm 
has  not,  however,  gone  on  unchecked.  We  have  seen  of 
late  some  of  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  natural 
science,  men  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  undue 
fcligious'bias,  limiting  its  sphere  to  the  observation  of 
the  phenomena  which  come  within  the  range  of  the  senses, 
and  aflirming  its  incompetence  to  enter  the  higher  region 
of  first  causes.  This  was  notably  the  attitude  ukcn  by 
ProfcssorVirchowatthc  Jubilee  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Without  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the  origin  of 
things,  he  refused  to  relegate  it  to  the  domain  of  the 
unknowable,  and  distinctly  defined  the  limits  beyond 
which  natural  science  cannot  legitimately  press  its  methods 
of  observation.  The  blatant  atheism  of  our  streets  and 
stump  orators  knows  nothing  of  these  limitations  vt 
true  science,  and  imagines  that  the  evolutions  of  matter 
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explain,  not  only  all  natural,  but  all  spiritual  phenomena. 
The  same  ignorance  is  manifested  even  by  grave  critics, 
who  ailimi  that  the  progress  of  science  is  incompatible 
with  theism,  and  thus  efface  the  whole  moral  history 
of  man.  But  wherever  the  just  limitation  of  positive 
science  by  itself  is  admitted,  there  is  the  implied  recog- 
nition of  a  higher  sphere  to  be  e^tplored  by  methods 
appropriate  to  it.  The  great  organ  of  knowledge  in  the 
moral  world  is  conscience,  of  which  the  law  of  duty, 
inseparable  from  free-will,  is  the  fundamental  axiom. 

In  preparing  the  present  work,  we  have  traced  with 
profound  satisfaction,  the  indications  of  this  Divine  law 
through  all  the  religions  of  antiquity  as  these  have  come 
down  to  us  in  their  sacred  books.  Everywhere  and 
always  we  have  found  the  voice  of  conscience  uplifted  in 
support  of  the  law  of  right,  even  when  this  had  become 
gravely  obscured  in  the  national  worship.  Everywhere 
we  have  found  the  soul  of  man  soaring  above  the  earth 
and  aspiring  after  immortal  life,  crying  out  for  a  Cod 
greater  than  any  local  and  national  divinities,  and  uttering 
bitter  lamentations  because  it  failed  to  find  that  which  it 
sought,  and,  while  it  perceived  the  good,  was  powerless 
to  achieve  it.  And  shall  we  be  told  that  a  soul,  tlius 
exercised  with  strong  and  holy  desires,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  atoms,  held  together  by  material 
laws  7  Our  belief  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  not  a 
blind  and  bigoted  adherence  to  a  creed  ;  it  is  a  deliberate 
conviction  only  confirmed  by  the  results  of  free  inquiry. 

Again,  when  we  find  that  eighteen  centuries  ago,  in 
the  decadence  of  a  world  ready  to  perish,  the  unutterable 
groaning  of  creation  was  answered  by  a  sovereign  iDsni* 
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festation  of  holiness  and  love,  which  caused  a  new  river 
of  life  to  flow  through  the  ihtisty  land,  this  great  fact, 
attested  by  unquestionable  doeuincnis,  gives  confirmalion 
to  our  faith  in  Christ.  And  in  this  troubled  evening  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  is  easy  to  forecast  the 
gloomy  future  of  a  democracy  without  God,  and  conso 
quently  without  any  adequate  moral  sanctions,  our  only 
hope  of  an  eBcctivc  salvation  for  society  lies  in  that 
great  spiritual  force,  which  eighteen  centuries  ago  put 
new  life  and  vigour  into  a  stale  of  society  as  eflcte  aiK] 
troubled  as  that  of  to-day. 

There  seems  to  us  a  peculiar  interest  at  the  present 
time  in  tracing  by  the  light  of  history,  the  manifestations 
and  victorious  eflorls  of  this  great  moral  force,  Wc 
recognise  fully  that  in  such  an  investigation,  facts  must 
not  be  wrested  to  support  theories,  and  that  impartiality 
is  a  sacred  duty.  It  has  been  our  earnest  endeavour  to 
conform  to  this  canon  of  all  true  criticism. 

E,  DE  Pre5Se.-<s£. 
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IT  is  impossible  to  enter  intelligently  into  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity,  without  taking  at 
least  a  preliniinury  glance  at  tile  antecedent  moral  history 
of  the  ancient  world.  We  feel  the  more  strongly  the 
necessity  of  this  introductory  study,  because  there  is  a 
school  which  disputes  the  originality  and  distinctive 
character  of  Christianity,  maintaining  that  it  gives  us 
nothing  more  tlian  a  synthesis  of  pre-existing  elements 
under  the  form  of  a  new  myth.  It  is  the  result,  we  are 
toldj  of  the  impact  of  the  Greek  with  the  Jewish  mind  in 
an  age  of  universal  syncretism.  This  thesis,  brilliantly 
reproduced  in  the  learned  work  of  M.  Havct,'  can  only  be 
sustained  or  refuted  by  the  moral  history  of  the  ancient 
world.  \Vc  arc  firmly  persuaded  that  if,  instead  of  citing 
as  evidence  isolated  passages  (often  truly  admirable) 
from  certain  Greek  writers,  the  critic  were  to  follow  out 
their  train  of  connection  in  the  various  religious  or  philo- 
sophic systems,  he  would  have  to  confess  that  no  parallel 
can  be  drawn  between  the  Gospel  and  I  Ictlcnism.  Hello 
ni»m  is  essentially  dualistic.  Hence  it  fails,  like  all  the 
religions  of  the  East,  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
material  clement,  except  by  identifying  it  with  the 
pritKiple  of  evil,  which  is  thus  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
normal  and  necessary  order  of  things. 
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But  tbe  contrast  between  such  a  religion  and  that  of 
Christ  only  comes  out  fully  if  we  look  at  Christiaoity  in 
its  pristine  purity,  before  its  atieani  had  been  rendered 
turbid  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  elements,  derived 
largely  from  old  world  traditions.  The  representatives  of 
Christianity  have  often  (to  use  the  familiar  figure  of 
Hippolytus)  been  like  those  who  patch  up  old  garmcnis, 
for  they  ha\-e  only  put  a  new  face  on  some  of  the  worn- 
out  errors  of  paganism.'  We  shall  only  learn  to  dis- 
lingubh  this  hybrid  religion,  known  in  the  Church  as 
heresy,  from  the  pure  Gospel,  by  a  just  appreciatii'n  of 
the  religious  and  philosophical  development  of  the  ancient 
world. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  While  we  maintain  that 
the  originality  and  superiority  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
is  clearly  established  by  a  careful  examination  of  antece- 
dent religious  systems,  wc  do  not  deny  that  it  presents 
many  analogies  and  points  of  contact  with  them.  We 
utterly  repudiate  the  apologetics  which  dismiss  all  the 
virtues  xf  paganism  as  splrndiila  vitia,  and  its  often  sub- 
lime intuitions  of  moral  and  religious  truth  as  the  mirage 
of  the  deserL  We  are  deeply  convinced,  like  the  Alex- 
andrine Fathers,  that  paganism  reUiined  and  developed 
important  elements  of  truth,  and  we  arc  very  far  from 
saying  that  tliese  can  ha\%  been  only  the  residue  of  an 
Inspired  tradition.  The  soul  of  man  can  never  be  re- 
garded as  a  blank  sheet  of  parchment,  passively  receiving 
tlic  impress  of  a  primeval  revelation.  "God  Himself," 
says  Theodoret,  "has  graven  ineffaceable  characters  on 
man's  deepest  n.iiure."'  Or,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says,  "  The  soul  turns  to  the  light,  as  the  plant  to  the 
sun."  *    Justin  Martyr  was  not  wrong  when  he  said  that 


'  Hippol>tu>,  ("Pl"'o«'iilioiiincn«,"p^94). 
*  OciDcal  o(  Akxanilru. 
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there  is  a  seed  of  the  Word  in  Ihc  souL  We  go  further 
and  say  that  the  pagan  world  was  never  lef^  to  itseir. 
The  n»tural  revelation  was  quickened  and  made  efTectual 
by  the  direct  operation  of  God,  who,  to  use  the  figure  of 
a  Father  of  the  Churdi,  makes  His  rain  to  fall  upon  the 
desert  as  well  ss  on  more  favoured  soil.'  Thus  pagan 
humanity  had  a  vague  yearning  after  all  that  was  nnblest 
iu  Christianity.  May  we  not  say  that  it  stretched  out  its 
hands  towards  it  for  the  saliafaction  it  failed  to  find  in 
itself?  It  was  no  small  thing  to  have  thus  leanicd  its 
own  spiritual  ineptitude. 

And  here  comes  out  tlte  capital  difference  between  the 
religion  of  Christ  and  all  that  went  before  tL  Christi- 
anity is  not  primarily  teaching  or  doctrine,  though  it 
embraces  this.  It  is  primarily  a  great  fact;  and  as  M. 
Sclierer  has  well  said  in  reference  to  M,  Havct's  work, 
it  claims  to  bring  eRcctual  help  through  a  Person  who 
stands  alone  in  history. 

Undoubtedly  all  religions  assume  in  some  way  the  task 
of  relieving  and  raising  humanity.  But  if  we  compare 
the  way  in  which  they  have  fulfilled  this  function,  with 
that  which  Christianity  has  given  to  the  world,  we  shall 
see  in  all  their  tentative  eft()rts  to  save  an  unhappy  race, 
only  another  expression  of  the  human  yearnings  which 
Christ  alone  can  satisfy.  Hence  all  the  analogies  pointed 
out  between  the  Gospel  teaching  and  the  religious  and 
philosophical  conceptions  of  the  ancient  world,  do  not 
detract  at  all  from  its  originality.  However  lofty  the  ideal 
of  the  old  teachers  of  religion,  it  is  still  nothing  more  than 
an  ideal,  and  there  still  remains  the  same  intcr\-3l  between 
it  and  the  Gospel,  as  between  an  idea  and  its  full  realisa- 
tion. The  deeper  the  yearning  of  the  ancient  worid,  the 
greater  the  need  for  the  response  which  Christianity 
alone  can  give.     The  keener  the  hunger,  the  stronger  the 


•  Thcodoicl,  p.  484. 
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cry  for  the  bread,  which  the  Tarnishing  soul  cannot  evolve 
for  itself  out  of  the  void  within.  Speaking  of  the  sorrows 
and  aspirations  of  humanity,  M.  Renan  says,  using  a  bold 
poetic  figure,  that  with  our  tears  we  make  for  ourselves  a 
God.  We  change  one  word  and  say  that  with  our  tears 
we  call  for  a  God,  and  that  these  holy  tears  are  the  very 
anointing  of  the  great  Healer,' 

Before  entering  on  a  review  of  the  religious  and  phllo- 
eophical  development  of  the  ancient  world,  we  will  attempt 
to  define  a  little  more  dearly  our  general  idea  of  what  ia 
commonly  called  the  great  preparation  for  the  Gospel. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  in  what  sense  we  use 
the  word  evolution  Jn  relation  to  history.  Without 
entering  at  all  into  the  scientitic  question  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  species,  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  development 
Inherent  in  themselves,  we  do  refuse  absolutely  to 
identify  this  internal  principle  (supposing  its  existence 
proved)  with  mere  mechanical  force.  If  it  could  be  thus 
Identified,  it  would  follow  that  there  is  no  power  in  the 
world  but  motion,  and  motion  governed  not  by  mind  or 
will  or  moral  force,  but  by  a  bhnd  mechanical  necessity. 
In  such  a  case  there  could  be  no  history  at  all  in  the  true 
sense.  We  can  never  admit  that  mind  can  be  identified 
with  a  mere  combination  of  atoms.  We  maintain,  with 
Tyndall,  that  between  motion,  which  is  the  play  of  mechani- 
cal forces,  and  the  consciousness  of  motion,  which  Is 
thought,  there  ia  a  great  gulf.     Reason  would  do  violence 


'  We  ■ppl)'  the  Mine  eifliciun  to  the  lomni  work  tX  M.  Lebloii, 
"\jt\  Biblr*  c(  le*  inultutlons  irl%ieuacs  dc  I'hiiininite,''  ixil.  lii.,  ■« 
to  U.  Havet'*  book.  It  is  o(  great  vnlut;  u  m  <o1kmoii  of  noble  Icsb- 
monio  (roni  lllc  human  coaKMncc  in  the  anciinl  world.  But,  on  the 
Mie  h*nil,  the  inlbor  nctlcrti  nlmost  Invariably  to  define  the  main 
thouKhl  to  be  IlluilraUii  by  Ibne  admirable  fr«|tiiicnU;  *nd,  on  th« 
other  bnd,  be  igBorrs  the  unique  diaiailcr  of  CliriMionity  M  Ibe  religion 
offiiliUiDent  TbcM  "  Biblt*  of  bumamiy  '  arc  full  oT  sublime  aipiration*. 
bvt  they  arc  (ound  wuitiss,  becavK  they  eaiinc>l  bridge  over  the  sull 
btiwtco  tbc  ide«l  aod  tfac  real 


to  its  first  law,  if  it  were  to  subordinate  thought,  mind, 
the  moral  life,  to  matter  in  motion. 

If  the  cause  is  greater  than  the  effect,  it  must  at  least  j 
possess  that  which  the  effect  possesses.  We  arc  con- 
vinced, with  Socnues,  Plato,  and  Descartes,  that  the 
cause,  the  principle  which  gave  us  being,  possesses  in  its 
perfection  that  which  is  but  imperfectly  developed  in  our- 
selves, the  creatures  of  yesterday.  Hence  we  attribute  the 
reason  and  thought  whicli  we  find  in  ourselves,  to  tlie 
principle  of  all  things,  and  recognise  that  in  Him  they 
must  exist  in  a  state  of  perfection.  It  follows  that  Cod 
must  be  absolute  thought,  absolute  reason,  which  is  but 
another  way  of  expressing  the  infinite,  of  which  we  liave 
an  inward  intuition,  though  our  6nitc  minds  cannot  fully 
apprehend  iL 

Again,  the  very  marks  of  design  (n  creation  would 
suffice  to  set  aside  the  theory  of  merely  mechanical  evolu- 
tion, which  is  repugnant  to  the  most  clcmcnury  psy- 
chology. But  we  observe  in  ourselves  another  clement 
beside  thoughL  We  find  in  the  depths  of  our  conscieno:, 
a  law  of  obligation,  assticiated  witli  our  sense  of  persoiutl 
responsitnlity  -the  sacred,  irrepressible  intuition  of  moral 
good  which  appeals  to  our  will.  This  appeal  would  be 
meaningless  if  we  were  not  free  agents,  for  there  must 
be  first  the  willing  to  do  good.  This  power  to  will  and 
to  do  that  which  is  right,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  highest 
intention  and  possibility  of  our  being — the  very  crown 
of  our  Ubcrty.  iXgain  tracing  back  the  effect  to  the 
causey  and  attributing  to  the  cause  the  perfect  realisation 
of  that  which  we  find  in  the  effect,  we  recognise  in  God 
Dot  only  absolute  reason,  but  absolute  liberty,  absolute 
good,  in  a  word  the  moral  life  in  fullest  power.  We  have 
thus  liberty  both  in  the  cause  and  the  effect,  in  God  and 
in  man.  Henceforth  we  have  to  watch  the  progress  not 
of  a  fatalistic  evolution,  but  of  history  and  religious 
,  history. 
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History,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  per[>etual  conflict 
between  two  contrary  principles,  which  we  recognise  under 
the  most  diverse  forms — the  principle  of  the  good  and 
true,  and  the  principle  of  evil. 

This  dualism  of  history  implies  that  humanity  is  not 
now  in  its  normal  condition.  Had  it  remained  in  its 
primeval  state,  history  would  indeed  have  been  nothing 
but  the  record  of  steady,  unimpeded  progress  and  develop- 
ment If  the  free-will  of  man  had  continued  in  perfect 
harmony  with  that  of  Cod,  history  would  have  been  one 
prolonged  manifestation  of  this  correspondence  and  of 
il^  blessed  results.  Humanity  would  have  developed  like 
a  great  tree  which  grows  erect  towards  heaven. 

But  we  say  that  the  primitive  harmony  between  man 
and  God  has  not  continued.  Evil  has  come  into  the  world, 
evil  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  imperfection, 
arising  out  of  the  necessary  predominance  of  the  physical. 
En  tlie  early  stages  of  our  existence,  and  sure  to  be  out- 
grown, like  the  garments  of  our  childhood.  Evil  is  in 
our  view  an  abnormal  thing,  which  does  violence  to  order, 
*'  heaven's  first  law."  As  we  cannot  deny  its  existence, 
so  neither  can  we  attribute  it  to  God,  for  this  would  imply 
that  God,  He  whom  we  have  called  the  Absolute  Good, 
b  either  weak  or  wicked.  There  remains  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  atlribulc  evil  to  man.  When,  where,  under 
what  form,  did  the  mysterious  ordeal  of  man's  free-will 
take  place  ?  By  what  fatal  soUdarity  have  the  effects  of 
an  initial  error  come  upon  all  the  race?  No  graver 
problem  than  this  can  exercise  the  thought  of  man.  Yet 
it  is  (indisputable  that  there  never  has  been  a  religion 
which  has  not  preserved,  under  the  form  of  a  myth,  the 
memory  of  a  distant  past,  in  which  everything  was  better 
than  now,  and  which  has  not  groaned  under  the  weary 
heritage  of  sorrow  and  the  curse. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  world  were  wholly  given  sp  to 
t)te  power  of  evil,  liistofy  would  be  as  much  a  blank  as  it 
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good  had  reigned  with  undisputed  sway,  history  being 
understood  to  be  the  record  of  one  long,  unbroken  conflict 
between  the  rival  powers  of  good  and  evil.  How  could 
this  be  waged  if  there  were  not  two  champions  standing 
face  to  face?  History — thai  is,  conflict  issuing  in  moral 
victory — is  only  possible,  because  man  has  nut  been  aban- 
doned  by  the  Divine  will  to  the  consequencea  of  his 
alienation,  which  would  else  have  led  him  by  an  inexorable 
fatality,  to  the  hopeless  death  which  awaits  all  life  cut  oR 
from  its  source.  The  supernatural,  as  we  understand  it, 
prooeeds  from  this  act  of  pardon  and  love,  the  supreme 
act  of  the  Divine  freedom.  The  chain  of  natural  cause 
and  cRcct  is  broken  in  the  moral  order  after  the  Fall,  that 
a  new  beginning  may  be  made,  or  rather  that  a  new 
restoring  and  repairing  force  may  be  introduced.  There 
is  nothing  arbitrary  in  this,  nothing  contrary  to  nature 
rightly  understood,  for  the  result  is  to  restore  the  true 
order  of  nature.  The  supernatural  is  miserably  falsified 
and  misconceived  when  it  is  limited  to  isolated  prodigies. 
The  outward  miracle  is  but  the  secondary  though  necessaiy 
manifestation  of  that  free  act  of  love  which  makes  repara- 
tion possible. 

If,  then,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  history,  and  religious 
history,  it  is  because  the  Absolute  Good,  who  is  at  once 
supreme  love  and  liberty,  has  so  willed  iL  It  is  because 
He  has  resolved  to  raise  and  to  save  fallen  man.  This 
work  of  reparation  and  salvation  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  moral  laws,  without  which  liberty  has  noex!ste»ce 
cither  in  God  or  man.  It  cannot  then  con^st  simply  in 
a  decree  of  pardon.  It  demands  recanciliation.  Un- 
doubtedly infinite  love  must  take  the  initiative,  for  the 
fallen  creature  lies  groaning  on  the  earth,  bruised  by  his 
futile  attempt  at  revolt.  He  has,  moreover,  been  overcome 
of  n-il,  and  brought  Into  bondage  by  it,  and  though  be 
may  oAcn  chafe  at  the  galling  fetters,  he  is  no  less  a  s]a\'e. 
His  remorse  cannot  set  him  free.     Man  must  come  back 


to  God  with  a  penitent  and  broken  heart,  frankly  accepting 
the  mournful  consequences  of  his  rebellion,  and  making  a 
complete  surrender  to  the  Divine  will.  11iis  he  cannot  do 
in  his  natural  state.  Hence  it  was  needful  that  the  Son 
of  man,  who  was  to  be  his  representative  in  the  great 
conflict,  should  come  from  a  higher  sphere  than  this  sin- 
defiled  earth,  though  He  came  to  dwell  as  man  among  men. 
Let  no  one  say  that,  coming  thus  from  God,  He  could  not 
represent  humanity.  This  would  be  to  ignore  the  dignity 
and  glory  of  man's  birth.  He  is  himself  of  Divine  race,  a 
son  of  God,  made  in  His  image.  He  is  never  more  truly 
man  than  when  he  perfectly  reproduces  that  image ;  tiie 
Divine  is  the  most  human.  The  higher  life  is  that  light 
of  the  eternal  Word,  which  *'  lightens  every  man  as 
he  comelh  into  the  world,"  as  we  read  in  tiie  most 
profound  of  our  Gospels.'  Hence  man  is  only  complete 
in  God.  There  is  his  ideal,  the  full  realisation  of  lits 
being.  Therefore  the  Son  of  God  could  perfectly  repre- 
sent humanity,  on  the  one  condition  that  He  became  "in 
all  things  hkc  unto  His  brethren,"  living  a  truly  human 
life,  fighting  man's  battles,  weeping  his  tears,  treading 
with  wayworn  feet  over  the  ruts  and  rough  stones  that  lie 
along  life's  common  pathway,  and  at  length  watering  it 
with  His  atoning  blood.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  must 
also  be  in  Him,  as  man's  true  representative,  a  response 
to  his  deepest  spiritual  longings  and  needs. 

All  history  before  the  coming  of  Christ  has  but  this  one 
end  in  view :  to  prepare  the  way  before  Him  by  a  series 
of  dispensations,  all  designed  to  overcome  the  opposition 
of  humanity.  Only  this  preparative  work  is  constantly 
hindered  and  even  partially  frustrated  by  the  ever-power- 
ful agency  of  the  principle  of  evil.  There  is  no  arbitrary 
interference  with  man's  free-will,  even  when  it  impels  him 
to  his  ruin.     God  permits  the  ravages  of  evil,  with  all  its 
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awful  consequences.  This  is  a  great  mystery,  but  it  is 
the  nccc&aary  correlative  of  free-will  in  God  and  man. 
If  man  were  under  a  faul  neces»ity  to  choose  the  right, 
evils  involving  whole  generations  might  be  averted,  but 
the  moral  world  would  have  lost  it^  axis.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  the  most  terrible  consequences  of  evil  recoil 
upon  itself,  so  that  it  becomes  its  own  chastisement. 
Again,  sorrow  Itself  is  fruitful  of  good,  for  it  deepens  in 
the  heart  the  void  which  God  alone  can  fill.  Nor  do  we 
find  anywhere  in  history  a  page  of  unrelieved  suflcring. 
It  is  lighted  up  by  pure  and  tender  joys,  the  smiles  of 
a  Father,  which  save  the  sufferer  from  despair. 

Yet,  unless  we  abandon  ourselves  to  a  frivolous 
optimism,  we  can  but  shudder  at  tlie  tragedies  of  history. 
Heart  and  mind  would  reel  in  the  contemplation  of  them, 
but  for  the  thought  that  the  present  life  is  but  as  a 
lightning  (lash  in  the  eyes  of  infinite  love,  which  has  eternal 
ages  before  it  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  work.     Such  love 

»does  not  fail,  ■»  not  discouraged ;  and  as  it  is  also  absolute 
justice,  it  will  in  the  end  equalise  the  conditions  of  the 
moral  conflict  for  all  the  combatants,  and  adjust  the 
inequities  of  the  present  sphere.     But  even  this  consola- 

ttion  will  not  suffice,  unless,  through  all  the  dark  clouds  of 
history,  we  discern  the  invisible  Champion  who  is  truly 
fighting  for  us  even  wlien  He  secins  to  be  against  us,  like 
the  Divine  Unknown,  who  is  set  forth  in  a  sublime  symbol, 
wrestling  all  night  with  one  feeble  mortal.  By  the  first 
morning  ray  which  dispelled  tlie  darkne.ss  of  the  night, 
the  patriarch  recognised  hw  Cod.  From  the  deep  wounds 
received  from  His  hand,  streams  of  immortal  life  were  to 
Qow  forth. 

Read  beneath    this  light  from    heaven,  the   motto  of 

•history  is  not  chance  or  fatality,  but  redemption.  Every 
other  solution  of  the  enigma  of  our  destinies,  leads  to  th« 
blank  pessimism  wliich  identifies  both  mun  and  his  ?-I..ktr 
with  the  principle  of  evil.    After  such  a  coaclusionj  .t 


only  remains  to  cuiae  God  and  die;  or,  more  bilter  sdll, 
to  accept  life  as  a  cniel  jest. 

It  U  not  our  object  here  to  vindicat«^,  but  only  briefly  to 
state,  the  leading  tnilhs  of  Christi;inity,  as  we  hold  the 
At  this  elevation,  there  ceases  to  be  any  distinction  b«tweea1 
sacred  and  profane  history.  All  history  (>ecoines  sacred, 
since  no  branch  of  the  hiitran  race  U  left  out  of  the 
great  work  of  CoBpel  preparation.  God  may  haw  revealed 
Himself  more  directly  to  one  nation,  but  His  Spirit  has 
been  at  work  in  the  heathen  world  also,  as  it  brooded 
over  chaos  in  the  organisation  of  the  cosmos. 

Let  tis  look  more  closely  at  the  great  object  of  the  work 
of  preparation.  It  was  not  designed  to  make  humanity 
bring  forth  its  own  Saviour— for  this  it  could  not  do — 
but  to  prepare  it  to  receive  Him  and  to  join  itself  to  Him, 
Now  the  only  way  to  prepare  it  to  receive  this  royal  gift^ 
was  to  arouse  the  desire  after  it.  The  scope  of  the  whole 
work  of  preparation,  then,  is  to  kindle  and  fan  to  a  Hame 
this  desire  after  a  Redeemer.  Plato  said,  with  profound 
meaning,  that  desire  is  the  child  of  poverty,  "  To  desire," 
he  added,  "  is  to  love  that  which  as  yet  we  do  not  posse9S,i 
that  which  is  not  and  of  which  we  feel  the  lack."  The 
first  condition  for  the  development  of  desire  is  then  a. 
deep  sense  of  our  present  poverty.  The  more  tt-is  poverty 
is  felt,  the  stronger  the  desire  will  grow.  But  there 
must  also  be  some  aniidpation  of  the  object  sotight,  else 
desire  will  flag  or  sink  into  despair.  The  objt-ct  of  the. 
work  of  preparation  is  to  foster  this  spirit  of  desire  andj 
of  expectation. 

The  aspect  of  this  great  subject  which  comes  specf-^ 
ally  before  us  in  the  present  volume,  is  the  preparation  for 
the  Goepel  that  was  going  on  in  the  ancient  world.  We ' 
recognise  at  the  outset,  (hat  this  preparation  assumed  a 
unique  character  in  Judea.  There,  in  the  midst  of  much 
that  was  purely  human,  God  made  Himself  known  by 
po«itive  re^-elations  and  direct  tnanifesutions  of  His  powei 
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and  presence,  the  aulhentic  record  of  wliich  wc  have  in 
tilt:  pa^^fs  of  the  Bible.  It  was  necessary  that  the  land 
wiierc  Messiah  was  to  be  born,  should  be  preserved  from 
the  pollutions  of  idolatry.  There  is  s  strikijig  coire- 
spondencc,  however,  between  the  great  phases  of  the 
Fc-ligious  evolution  in  this  land  of  revelation,  and  those 
of  the  great  historic  nations  of  antiquity.  Both  are  in 
harmony  with  the  law  of  progressive  reciprocity  between 
the  Divine  and  the  human,  on  which  hinges  the  moral 
character  of  religion.  We  shall  recognise  also  that  all  the 
institutions  and  revelations  of  Judaism  tend  to  fo&lcr  the 
de«tre  for  salvation,  which  is  the  great  end  of  the  Cospd 
preparation  everywhere. 

If  wc  turn  now  to  this  work  as  carried  on  In  the 
heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  w«  find  it  admirably  summed 
up  in  Paul's  preaching  at  Athens:  "The  God  that  made 
the  world  and  all  things  therein  .  .  .  hath  made  of  one 
every  nation  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  determined  their  appointed  seasons  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation,  that  they  should  seek  God,  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  Snd  Him,  though  He 
is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us." 

This  is  the  true  keynote  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 
To  seek  after  this  unknown  God  through  all  the  gloom 
of  the  pagan  night,  only  illumined  by  a  few  immortal 
truths,  shining  like  stars  of  hope;  to  renew  the  search 
pgain  and  again,  urged  on  by  the  restless  yearning  after 
the  Divine,  which  man  can  never  quell ;  to  recognise  after 
eac'i  fresh  attempt,  his  powcrlessness  to  solve  his  own 
difticulties  or  satisfy  his  own  aspirations ;  this  is  the  Uivine 
work  of  preparation  going  on  in  the  pagan  world.  Thus 
that  world  learns  by  bitter  experience,  the  sim-  tniths 
which  are  taught  by  re^^elation  in  Judea.  The  whole 
history  of  the  ancient  heathen  world,  is  nothing  else  than 
this  long  wandering  of  the  human  soul  in  search  of  the 
Mill  "  unknown  God,"  the  coming  l>eliverer. 
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In  Ihia  groping  after  God,  the  incentive  to  perseverance 
is  conscience.  This  has  the  immense  advantage  of  being 
based  upon  a  direct  certainty,  a  sacred  obligation.  Thus 
it  IB  a  much  safer  guide  in  the  intuition  of  the  Divine, 
than  speculative  reason  which  is  prone  to  lose  itself  in 
abstractions. 

Strange  to  say,  nature,  in  which  "the  everlasting 
power  and  Divinity  of  God"  are  so  clearly  to  be  seen, 
has  alwaj's  been  (contrary  to  its  original  intention)  the 
great  hindrance  to  man's  finding  the  true  God,  who  is 
dose  to  him  all  the  time,  and  speaking  through  the  voice 
of  nature.  And  yet,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  naturism, 
conscience  has  hfted  up  its  protest.  Under  all  skies,  we 
hear  its  inspired  voice  above  the  gross  superstitions  and 
subtle  speculations  of  pantheism.  It  is  ever  reaching 
out  after  its  moral  ideal,  dimly  discerned  through  the 
incense  clouds  of  ceremonial  worship.  It  is  ever  lament* 
iiig  that  it  has  not  realised  its  ideal,  and  its  penitential 
wail  rises  above  festive  chants  and  peeans  of  glory.  It 
never  ceases  to  call  for  a  God  greater  than  any  it  has 
yet  knowD. 

The  religious  development  of  the  pagan  world  begins 
with  nature  worship.  This  naturism  sets  its  stamp  upon 
an  the  religions  of  the  ancient  East,  though  not  to  the 
extinction  of  their  purer  elements.  It  is,  however,  an 
influence  ultimately  fatal  to  them  all.  The  attempt  to 
find  God  in  nature  (which  does  not  contain,  though  it 
docs  manifesl.  Him)  always  ends,  as  in  Buddhism,  in 
mere  negation.  In  Greece,  naturism  rises  gradually  into 
humanism,  which  gives  predominance  to  the  moral  idea  in 
the  conception  of  the  Divine,  but  never  wholly  frees  itself 
from  dualism. 

Thus  Greek  humanism,  under  its  most  perfect  form, 
after  purifying  the  popular  religion,  finally  deals  it  a 
d<.-ath-blow,  substituting  for  it  only  an  elevated,  though 
frtill    impcifect,   moral    ideal.      It    thus    intcnsi5cs    the 
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aspiration  after  a  belter  religion.  This  is  fostcrcci  by 
all  the  outward  conditions  of  that  remarlcable  period. 
Through  the  Roman  conquest,  the  barriers  between  East 
and  West  had  been  thrown  down.  The  generation 
conlemporary  with  Christ,  found  iiaelf  in  the  thick  of  a 
general  battle  of  the  goda  and  of  the  old  religions. 
Perceiving  how  the  travail  of  twenty  centuries  had  thus 
ended  in  an  abortion,  it  put  up  to  God,  through  its  noblest 
voices,  a  prayer,  half  choked  in  sobs,  that  lie  would  at 
length  open  the  heavens  and  send  down  the  true  God  so 
eameslly  yet  vainly  sought.  The  most  expressive  symbol 
of  this  state  of  mind  is  found  in  that  mysterious  altar, 
inscribed  "  To  the  Unknaa-n  God"  which  Paul  saw  in 
Athens  when  he  carried  the  Gospel  to  that  city. 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  is  the  woric  of  Gospel  preparatton, 
to  the  detailed  study  of  which  we  now  address  ourselves.* 


I  II  Is  not  our  intention  to  Rttcmpi  an  cpitcnne  of  the  great  works 
wlu'di  deal  with  the  moral  hittory  of  the  anclral  world.  We  have  n- 
ferrcd  to  many  of  thoc  In  Ibc  counc  of  the  {irckent  work,  especially  in 
illustration  of  tite  varioua  syslemi  ili^alinK  uith  the  rornialion  of  mjriha. 
We  may  aiin|i1y  mmlion  hcrr  Ihc  learned  works  of  M.  de  Rougecnonl, 
"  Ix  pcuple  prlniltlf,''  and  "  Lea  deux  clt&k*  The  particular  alia  of  ilic 
Mrriter  is  to  show  that  Ihc  elenwnla  of  truth  found  in  Ibc  pataniam  of  both 
Eaat  and  WmI  ace  derived  fram  primitirr  tradition.  Tlir  view  taken  by 
M.  C«Mi  Malart,  In  bis  uroitk  "lJc%  gnndi  traits  it  niiilolrc  rclIglFUaa 
de  I'humanil4  et  du  Climtionboie.'  approaches  much  more  nearly  to  oar 
own.  He  dividea  the  hiitory  of  the  ancient  world  into  two  Rreut  peiloda, 
(orroipondliii;  the  one  la  |]d£i>iii«in,  Ihc  other  lojiidaiiin— "  (I)  [.'homme 
tfacrchant  Oieo ;  (a)  Dlcu  checthant  rhonoe."  The  various  theories 
rrlatlag  to  the  oritln  and  evolution  of  religion  in  history,  are  ditcusicd 
In  my  "Slody  of  Origtina'  (Book  IV.  chap,  iil.),  from  the  material istlc 
ewolutioniam  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  pantheinn  of  Itei^l,  t»  th« 
Uealiaaa  of  POetdcrer  and  RtvQIa 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE  STARTING-POINT  OF  THE  REUGIOUS  EVOLUTION, 


LET  us  begin  with  man  as  Tar  back  as  scknce  can 
carry  us,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  close  of  the  Tertiary. 
or  at  latent,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Quaternary  period.* 
At  this  stage  the  only  documents  we  have  to  decipher 
are  some  rude  implements  or  shapeless  remains  found  in 
caves,  in  company  with  the  bones  of  animals  now  extinct, 
or  whidi  must  have  migrated  to  other  climes  under  the 
influence  of  the  later  geological  crises  which  gave  to  the 
surface  of  our  planet  its  present  form.  We  find  in  man, 
even  at  this  primitive  stage,  all  the  marks  of  intellectual 
and  moral  superiority,  although  he  wears  for  royal 
vesture  only  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  and  has  as  his 
sole  sceptre  a  roughly-hewn  flint,  which  he  uses  at  once 
as  a  weapon  and  a  tool.  Yet  even  these  are  tokens 
not  to  be  mistaken  of  his  kingly  estate,  for  he  could  not 
have  made  himself  clothing  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase, 
or  fashioned  the  roadside  flint  into  an  instrument  of 
service,  unless  he  had  possessed  the  faculty  of  rising 
above  the  sensations  of  the  moment,  and  associating  the 
future  with  the  past  by  means  of  reflection  on  his  own 
experience.  The  very  presence  of  the  tool  bespeaks  in 
its  maker  a  power  of  memory  and  of  prevision,  the  reason 
which  can  generalise,  and  hence  can  produce  an  instru- 
ment adapted  for  his  use  in  war  or  work.  To  the  primi- 
tive garb  of  skins  we  Rnd  man  soon  adding  some  uncouth 
ornament.     However  rude  the  art,  it  reveals  an  instinct 

'  1  b«ve  tr«atMl  Uiismbjoct  at  miiic  lettglb  In  my  "Study  of  Oi^gSni,' 
Book  IV.,  cb.  il.  I  lefer  the  reader  to  the  dccisire  concluslona  dtkwn 
by  U.  Quii*r.'rijci  la  U*  book  entitled  "tli>iniiics  fce&itcs  et  hoiDinO 
aiBVign.  Kiii'k*  d'ADthropd(>xte.''  Alio  lo  bU  aitkici  on  the  MRie 
Mbjeet  in  Wiv  Jotinml  Jtt  Savatu,  for  i^^j  (Piiria,  Bailliere), 
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for  ihe  beautirul,  the  desire  lo  modiry  the  crude  form  of 
things. 

Again:  upon  ihc  delicate  bones  of  the  reindeer  killed  by 
him  in  hunting,  he  draws  his  own  likeness  and  retraces 
the  scenes  of  ihe  chase,  sonielimes  with  singular  vividness 
and  accuracy.  There  is  an  attempt  to  repiesent  objects 
so  as  to  recognise  Ihem.  This  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  man,  who  is  never  satisfied,  Hke  the 
brute  creation,  with  expressing  sensations  and  desires  by 
signs,  but  namt^s  anil  deseribes  objects.  Further  there  is 
in  this  primitive  drawing  the  germ  of  all  art,  which  begins 
by  recalling  to  the  mind  of  man  some  object  he  has  seen, 
but  gives,  at  the  same  time,  a  menial  impression  of  il, 
v'hich  will  by-and-by  transfigure  and  idealise  the  reality. 
The  rod  of  command  gives  the  first  rough  suggestion  of 
the  organisation  of  the  family  and  of  sociely,  arguing  the 
presence  of  inlelkctual  faculties,  which  are  traceable  in  the 
skull  c\'en  of  the  troglodyte.*  It  is  not  surprising  then  that 
in  spite  of  his  muscular  inferiority,  this  cave-man  should 
have  got  the  better  o^  the  manimnths  and  bears  which 
w?ged  war  with  him,  and  should  have  outlived  that  great 
low.'ring  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth  which  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  of  the  larger  animals  of  the  Tertiarj-,  and 
even  of  the  Quatemary  period.  The  struggle  for  life  must 
have  been  a  hard  one  for  him  nevertheless,  especially  as 
his  weapons  were  as  yet  of  the  rudest,  and  ill-adapk-d  lo 
resist  the  horns  and  claws  of  the  monsters  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  But  thi-y  were  wielded  by  a  being  with 
mind,  and  herein  lay  the  secret  of  his  victory. 

Even  in  this  dim  period,  Mhicb  was  one  stem  struggle 
for  existence,  this  rude  fighter  showed  himself  capable 
of  higher  thoughts,  embracing  not  only  his  own  past  and 
future,  hut  rc.ching  beyond  the  hmils  of  this  earthly 
spheiv.  In  the  first  place,  he  buried  his  dead,  thus  showing 
that  the  afleclion  which  united  him  to  his  kindred,  outlived 
the  death  of  the  body;  nay  niorp,  that  he  had  some  intui- 
tion of  the  prolongation  of  their  existence,  for  he  laid  their 
weapons  and  tools  beside  them  in  the  grave.      Even  the 

'  Tbe  ijiull  (A  tbc  G-ld  man  ol  Cro-Macnun  vrts  found  by  Bioca  to  tw 
superior  in  cAptcUx  ^y  >19  cciilmi.  to  flic  a\~cru(  ftvtn  by  (3^  PAristui 
vkulls  oTtlic  IJIh  rcniury.    See  Quaiivbcts,  "lloauncafoMiilo,*  p.  65. 
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bones  of  Hitle  children  were  soniL-lirncs  placed  within  the 
skull  of  the  father,  as  though  to  perpetuate  the  f;itiiilr 
relation  in  the  strange  ahoi3e  of  the  dead.  Skulls  bi-loiig- 
ing  to  the  Neolithic  age  have  been  found  perforated,  thua 
showing  that  trepanning  was  practised  in  this  remote 
period. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  this  tre;itment  w:is 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  exorcising  the  evil  spirit,  whit-h 
was  the  reputed  cause  of  nervous  diseases.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  trepanned  skulls  of  the  dead  were  used  as 
''harms  against  these  same  evil  spirits,  whether  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deceased  or  of  the  survivors.  We  thus  get 
a  ghmpsc  of  a  conflict  waged  by  primeval  man  against 
the  powers  of  the  invisible  world,  more  formidable  tlian 
mammoth  or  aurochs.  "  The  study  of  prehistoric  trepan- 
ning," says  Broca,  "proves  beyond  a  question  that  the 
men  of  the  Neolithic  age  believed  in  a  life  in  which  the 
dead  retained  their  individuality,  for  these  amulets  were 
placed  within  the  skull  of  the  dead  man,  and  were  intended 
toseci-nrforhim  happiness  andexemption  from  evil."'  Wc 
condudc,  with  M.  Quatrefages,  that  the  belief  in  another 
life,  and  in  the  continued  identity  of  the  individual,  existed 
in  the  earliest  limes  of  tiie  geologic  era,  just  as  we  find 
It  to-day  among  the  tribes  of  Tasmania  and  Australia.' 
Edgar  Qui  net  well  says:  "  In  this  being,  in  whom  I  did 
not  know  if  1  was  to  find  an  equal  or  a  slave  of  all 
other  creatures,  the  instinct  of  immortality  reveals  itscU 
in  the  midst  of  death.  What  a  future  I  begin  to  discern 
for  this  strange  animal,  hardly  knowing  how  to  build  fot- 
himself  a  hut  better  than  a  wild  beast's  lair,  and  yet  con* 
ceming  himself  to  provide  an  eternal  home  for  hts  dead  I 
I  seem  to  be  touching  the  first  stone  on  which  restd  tlie 
ediftce  of  things  Divine  and  human.  After  such  a  begin- 
ning, all  that  remains  is  easy  of  belief."  * 

Upon  this  still  heaving   soil   began   the   long   htstorjr 

of  the  human   soul  seeking  the  true  God.     Amidst  the 

shocks  of  convulsed  nature,  man  made  his  first  gropings 

after  the  supernatural.     It  seemed  to  c<ime  near  to  him 

<iQ  die  form  of  maleficent  spirits,  which  he  must  conjure 

t '    — 

'  Quun&cc^  "Hotnmc*  f< i^i < Ici,"  ix  ijo.  '  Hid,  p,  iji. 

•  Eiij»r Quiiiti,  "UtitMioii." 
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firet  in  life  and  supremely  in  death.  Death  itself,  while 
it  was  a  great  mystery,  did  not  seem  li  liim  the 
end.  Prehistoric  man  tried  to  protect  even  in  death  the 
objects  of  his  aficclion.  His  ignorance  was  profound ; 
but  the  Icnderness  of  his  thought  for  those  whom  h« 
had  lost,  is  but  the  more  touching  because  of  the  childish 
arts  used  to  express  it.  This  is  still  the  attitude  of 
a  large  portion  of  m.inkind,  including  the  savage  peoples 
of  the  Old  and  New  World.  Of  this  we  have  abundant 
documentary  evidence,  and  we  art-  able  to  realise  with 
some  precision,  the  social  and  religious  status  of  the 
nidc  chiWhood  of  the  world,  for  savage  tribes  are  its 
living  representatives  among  us.  We  must  be  cautious 
however  in  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  mere  travellers* 
tales.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  tellers  are  oflen 
ill-informed,  for  the  savaj;e  docs  not  willingly  confide 
to  strangers  his  religious  beliefs.  It  is  al^o  important 
that  we  should  not  attinn  hastily  that  extreme  degradation 
is  always  indicative  of  the  high  antiquity  of  any  community, 
cither  social  or  religious.  This  would  be  to  ignore  the 
possibility  of  retrogression  and  decadence ;  but  this 
possibility  is  often  a  realised  fact  among  savage  peoples, 
as  we  arc  told  by  tlie  masters  of  ethnographical  science,' 
We  must  be  careful  neilher  to  romance  about  the 
ravage,  as  Rousseau  does,  nor  to  caricature  him  as  do  those 
who  make  him  the  connecting  link  between  the  man  and 
the  monkey.  Without  going  further  into  this  subject  which 
opens  a  wry  wide  field  of  literature,*  and  deals  with  many 
abstruse  questions,  we  may  briefly  characterise  this  early 
and  very  important  phase  of  the  development  of  religion. 
Though  it  has  been  left  behind  for  long  ages  in  countries 
where  the  historic  evolution  has  been  carried  on  under 
favourable  conditions  of  civilisation,  as  in  Western  A^a, 
it  nevertheless  formed  the  subsoil  of  that  evolution  which 
has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  it.     Hence  the  importance 

*  8isi-:c3  ilic  Horl  \fj  Wailt  alieadjr  nentuinncl,  u-e  would  tcf<.-r  th« 
reader  lo  Tytor's  ■■  IVjalilTc  Cult  JK,~  tod  to  Sir  JoliD  LubliockS  "  Origin 
«>f  CWUImimii."  AIm  to  U.  Qualrdjiec's  ioviluable  book,  "Kominea 
fiMEilkii  rt  huniMc*  MUtBifCii,'  ■  rE|>crtoiy  of   kU   the  Utest  acisuli&i; 
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of  imtlerstan cling  arig'it,  t!ii^5  prrliminary  phase  of  re- 
ligious develop  me  tit  whidi  we  find  still  going  on  among 
lite  savap.e  tribes  of  our  own  day.  Unless  we  rightly 
apprehend  the  initial  stage,  the  history  of  the  religioas  ol 
the  ancient  world  will  remain  a  riddle  to  us.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  general  survey,  supjwrtingour 
argument  t>y  unquestioned  faets  in  relation  to  savage 
nations,  ivtiieh  have  b»n  ascertained  and  recorded  by  thr; 
ethnologists  of  our  day. 

If  we  could  picture  to  ourselves  the  cave-man,  especially 
in  the  Neolithic  age,  when  he  seems  to  have  arrived  at 
the  full  development  possible  in  that  gonlogic  era,  he  would 
doubtless  apptar  to  usprccisely  like  the  sava^i?  of  Oceania, 
Africa  or  North  America.  From  a  social  point  of  view 
tl»c  identity  is  complete,  except  for  a  few  externa!  varia- 
tions, the  results  of  difference  of  soil  and  climate.  We 
find  the  same  flint  tools  and  rude  weapons,  without  any 
industry'  properly  so  called.  There  is  the  same  primitive 
attempt  at  ornament,  the  same  inadequate  clothing. 
Food  is  mainly  provided  by  the  chase.  Tliere  is  seldom 
any  attempt  at  cultivation  of  the  soil,  except  under  very 
favourable  conditions.  Tliere  is  even  less  attempt  at 
trading  by  barter  among  the  inhabitants  of  islands  not 
jtamcdialely  adjacent,  thsn  there  was  among  the  trog- 
lodytes, in  some  of  whose  caves  we  find  traces  of  pro- 
visions coming  from  \-eTy  various  sources.  Family  life 
exii.ts  only  in  it»  crudest  form.  The  woman  is  cither  the 
slave  of  tl:e  man,  doing  all  the  work,  or  the  sport  of  his 
wild  passions.  Of  social  organisation  the  i^nly  trace  is 
the  nil  of  command  which  the  tribe  obeys.  How  can  wc 
account  for  this  long  arrest  of  progress,  under  conditions 
iniinitcly  more  favourable  than  itie  era  of  geologic  crises  in 
which  Uic  troglodyte  livxd  ? 

WItat  have  been  the  causes  of  this  stagnation  or  retro- 
gression? This  is  the  secret  which  the  ages  past  will 
for  ever  kerp.  Ncvfrrthc!cs3,  even  socially  considered, 
man  never  minks  so  low  as  to  lose  all  trace  of  his  manhood 
and  to  stand  on  the  same  level  as  the  beast.  Even  smnng 
the  most  degraded  savages,  wc  find  tools,  arrows,  hunting 
knives,  quaint  attempts  i<t  s<lnrnmcnl,  a  constant  cndcK- 
vovr  to  embellish  the  real.     Still  more  cmphaiicsUy  dcia 
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humanity  ass«rt  iis«lf  in  the  donaia  tt  tfae  fc^Kfiigf,  The 
savage  is  utidoubtedly  end  lo  kis  ■—■■^'i.  and  indices 
in  MiiRoiBanr  and  aboniBriife  rii&  bM  hii  sfectaoos 
expnss  thonflctvcft  saaeliBta  with  Imrtinc  paAos  and 

po«r>. 

Here  and  there  «c  gather  (ijgiaut  Ugoas  in  these 
bare  and  deaalate  places.  Wliat  a  fine  '•*'*■"*  «f  antiwr- 
love  ire  otdi  in  this  taawBt  over  a  Gale  dead  cftdU. 
uttered  by  a  nother  bdoapng  to  ooc  of  the  aoat  aava^ 
tribes  of  New  Zealand : — 

"  BehoM  me  brought  low  with  sorrow  I  Uy  facait- 
strings  qui\-er  for  my  little  duld.  Ob,  my  friendg,  I  an 
like  a  tree  laid  low  upon  the  groutid  1  I  am  bowed  down 
like  the  long  and  supple  fronds  «f  the  black  fera,  and 
am  not  able  to  lift  up  mysdf  agaio  because  of  tay  chikL 
Where  is  he  now?  Oti,  my  diildl  who  qvsng  so 
joyously  into  my  amis  wbene\'er  1  said,  Cbrae  to  me, 
oh,  my  son  1  '*  * 

If  we  pass  on  to  religion,  we  have  to  acknowledge  with 
Waitz  that  there  is  oo  spot  upon  eanh  where  its  influence 
is  not  TcIl'  Tylor,  who  can  hardly  be  suspected  of 
spiritualbtk  leanings,  says  distinctly :"  So  far  as  1  can 
judge  ffoitt  the  immense  mass  of  accessible  e\'ideiKe, 
we  have  to  admit  that  the  belief  in  spiritual  beings 
appears  among  all  low  races  with  whom  we  have  attained 
to  thoroughly  intimate  ac<]uaintance."  ' 

M.  dc  Quatrefages  considers  religious  sentiment  to  be 
the  distinctive  trait  of  humanity.  He  e^-en  goes  so  far 
as  to  uy,  that  apart  from  this  there  is  no  essential  difter- 
encc  l)ctw»--en  man  and  the  brute  creation.  This  is  an 
exaggeration ;  for  before  man  can  rise  to  the  religious 
sentiment,  to  the  intuition  of  a  higher  life  and  of  spiritual 
foTcca,  he  must  possess  faculties  capable  of  grasping  the 
general  in  the  particular,  that  is  to  say  he  roust  possess 
the  power  of  reasoning  on  the  life  of  which  he  is  con- 
adi-'ua  within  himsdf 

Now  the  brute  creation  never  attains  to  this.  With 
this  reservation,  we  admit    that   the  religious  sentiment 

■  Qi>alr<:(aB«^  "  Honme*  Im>Uc«,"  p.  4561 

*  Wiiti,  "  AkUiropokclc  dcr  Kuur-Voilicf,*  ^  171. 

*  ■  PrlBiltln  C«b«R.*  Ty  lor,  mI.  L,  p.  jSf 
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b  ihe  peculiar  characteristic  of  miin ;  it  is  part  of  his 
very  being.  It  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  %  mere 
outward  communication  to  him,  simply  a  reveliition  from 
without.  It  is  an  intuitive  and  spontaneous  dirvelopment 
of  his  nature.  He  turns  instinctively  to  the  Divine  as 
the  magnet  to  the  pole.  It  is  idle  to  pretend,  with  the 
rationalist  school  of  Bonald,  that  religion,  like  all  other 
social  truths,  comes  to  us  from  without,  through  the  primary 
revelation  of  language.  The  iiigtit-r  life  would  in  thut 
case  be  only  a  lesson  leamt ;  but  in  order  to  learn  that 
lesson,  it  must  be  undeistood,  and  in  order  to  understand 
it,  there  must'be  a  true  atlinity  for  it.  Truth  can  only 
be  grasped  if  there  is  a  pre-established  hiirmuny  betneen 
it  and  the  aoul  of  man.  In  this  sense,  wc  only  truly 
learn  that  which  we  already  know.  If  man  were  not  a 
religious  being  by  nature,  lie  would  never  become  reli- 
gious. But  because  he  is  a  religious  being,  wc  find  traces 
of  religion  in  his  life  everywhere  and  always,  even  under 
the  least  favourable  conditions.  We  reject  th<n  abso- 
lutely, the  traditional  e}(plan.-ilion  of  the  origin  of  religions 
which  would  trace  them  back  simply  to  some  ancient 
tradition. 

Wc  do  not  deny  that  the  primeval  religion  which  man 
poesessed  in  the  mysterious  phase  of  his  being  before  he 
bad  separated  himself  from  God,  may  have  left  its  traces, 
and  that  among  some  privilt^gcd  peoples  these  tnccs 
have  been  preserved  uith  more  distinctness  than  among 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  scattered  to  the  four  a>rnen 
of  the  earth  by  enforced  dispersion.  Wc  recognise  in 
the  most  ignorant  worship  a  vague  acknowledgment  of 
the  Fall,  a  dtm  perception  that  life  wax  once  a  better  and 
a  higher  thing.  But  whatever  value  we  may  attach  to 
these  rcUcs  of  a  venerable  tradition,  we  arc  bound  to  admit 
that  the  hearth  upon  which  the  s.icred  fire  of  religion 
ever  bums,  is  the  sout  of  man.  The  fire  may  smoulder 
long  beneath  a  heap  of  ashes  and  dust,  but  in  the  end 
it  will  burst  out  in  tongues  of  leaping  dame. 

We  refuse  then  to  admit  that  religion  springs  from  the 
mere  contemplation  of  nature,  or  from  the  action  of 
natural  forces,  whether  beneficial  or  b-nloful.  Unless  we 
give  up  the  fundamental  principle  of  reason  which  re> 
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quires  for  every  effect  an  adequate  cause,  and  argue  thai 
the  less  can  produce  the  greater,  we  must  admit  that  the 
mere  contemplation  of  nature,  even  in  its  moEt  surpassing 
grandeur,  must  fail  to  give  any  true  intuition  of  the  Divine, 
just  as  the  ravages  of  the  reaper  Death  can  convey  to  ua 
00  conception  of  immortality.  These  grand  truths  spring 
up  intuitively  from  the  depths  of  man's  moral  being. 
Undoubtedly  man  does  not  at  first  manifest  this  religious 
intuition  in  its  fulness  and  purity,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  is  himself  not  conscious  of  it,  and  that  it  has 
been  long  obscured  by  parasitic  overgrowths.  It  may 
be  compared  to  the  formative  idea  which  Claude  Bernard 
discerns  even  in  the  formless  embryonic  life,  and  without 
which  that  life  would  never  develop  into  a  definite  being 
of  a  certain  order. 

The  development  of  the  religious  life  is  like  that  of  the 
natural.  It  is  not  produced  by  the  mere  evolution  of 
latent  forces.  Action  from  without  is  needed  to  bring 
this  development  to  its  normal  issue.  So  the  processus 
of  religion  cannot  be  complete  without  the  manifestation 
of  God  Himself;  snd  as  we  have  already  ob8en,'ed,  that 
manifestation  in  its  adequate  and  supreme  form  can  be 
nothing  less  than  a  positive  revelation  of  Divine  love  in 
all  its  fulness.  Even  where  the  way  has  not  been  di- 
rectly prepared  for  this  supjeme  revelation — I  mean  by 
positive  partial  re\"elations — it  is  indirectly  prepared  by 
the  very  course  of  history  under  the  directing  hand  of 
God,  and  yet  more  by  the  operation  of  that  Divine  S[Hrit 
which  never  ceases  to  strive  with  the  spirit  of  man. 

To  revert  to  the  religion  of  the  savage.  This  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  part  of  his  moral  being,  but  it  forms  as  yet 
only  the  dim  environment  of  the  saeied  germ  which  is 
destined  to  live  and  grow.  This  germ  is  long  exposed  to 
noxious  influences  which  impede  its  right  development 
But  it  is  still  there.  Even  when  half  stifled  by  noisome 
ovo^growths  it  sends  out  now  and  again  strong  and 
living  shoou.  Hence  even  in  the  religion  of  savage 
nations,  while  we  never  find  a  pure  monotheism,  we  yet 
find  the  monotltetstic  idea  constantly  recurring,  and  some- 
times asserting  itself  with  Angular  force  in  the  midst  of 
contradictions  and  obscuring  errors.     We  only  contend 
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for  primitive  monoihcism  in  this  restricted  sense.  We 
never  pretend  that  at  the  base  and  root  of  ail  religions, 
whether  of  the  ancient  or  the  barbarous  world,  we  have 
any  evidence  of  llie  worship  of  one  God  reigning  without 
a  rival  ov«r  the  universe.  On  the  contrary,  God  is  con- 
stantly confounded  with  nature  itself,  or  at  least  the  two 
are  so  blended  that  it  is  liard  to  separate  them,  though 
as  wc  shall  sec,  they  arc  never  absolutely  identified. 
The  deity  shares  his  power  with  a  multitude  of  gods, 
some  of  whom  are  very  nearly  his  equals.  Nevertheless 
be  keeps  a  pre-eminence  which  sometimes  amounts  to  an 
uncbalicngecl  supremacy. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  the  Tahitians,  the  Australians, 
the  Dajaks  of  Borneo,  the  Zulus  and  the  negroes  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  we  find  the  worship  of  one  supreme  God. 
"  From  north  to  aoutli  of  Africa,"  says  Waltz,  "  the 
oegroes  adore  one  supreme  God,  In  addition  to  their 
numberless  fetishes." ' 

If  then  monotheism  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  in 
a  pure  form  in  one  universal  primitive  religion,  we  yet 
find  unmistakable  tracer  of  it  in  all  places  and  through- 
out all  times.  In  a  word,  the  monotheistic  Intuition  Is 
inseparable  from  the  conception  of  religion.  The  very 
word  religic>n  Implies  adoration  of  that  which  goes  beyond 
the  order  of  nature.  The  primary  characteristic  of  the 
order  of  nature  is  limitation — the  necessary  result  of  its 
subdivision.  The  primary  idea  of  the  Divine  is  one  of 
infinity,  of  supreme  excellence,  an  intuition,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  absolute.  Hence  this  primary  intuition  show*  a 
perpetual  tendency  lo  reappear  and  to  free  itself  from  all 
op]>oMng  elements,  keeping  unshaken,  though  often  be- 
clouded, its  belief  in  one  supreme  and  sovereign  God. 

This  monotheistic  intuition  is  always  accompanied  by 
f^th  in  the  persistence  of  the  human  personality  after 
death.  As  this  fact  is  universally  admitted  it  need  not 
be  dwell  upon  here.  With  these  two  fundamental  notions 
ia  combined  the  moral  intuition,  the  ^ense  of  moral  obli- 
gation which  is  at  the  root  of  all  human  relations.  Some 
idea  of  justice  underlies   the    most   rudimentary   social 

>  Walu.  ■■A«tlir«i>olo<ir,''  vol.  li,  p.  i6S^  WM^  Sec  alM  PivtMiiH 
"Study  of  OtiGiniv''p>  tio> 
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constitution.  We  may  go  further  and  show  that  the 
moral  idea  has  never  been  completely  dissociated  from 
the  religious,  but  on  the  contrary  the  two  have  become 
more  and  more  inlimately  united.  The  belief  in  some 
retribution  after  death  is  now  admitted  to  be  very  general, 
even  by  elhnnlogists  whom  no  one  will  suspect  of  a 
spiritual  bias.'  The  sense  of  impurity  and  of  the  need 
of  expiation  are  manifested  in  the  moat  barbarous  modes 
of  worship.  We  admit  that  the  atonement  to  which  they 
have  recourse  ia  often  as  cruel  as  the  wrath  of  the  deity 
whom  the  worshippers  seek  to  appease.  There  is  a  phase 
in  which  sacrifice  is  nothing  more  than  food  otTered  to 
the  gods.  But  a  higher  idea  soon  manifests  itself. 
Remorse  coinrs  in;  the  consciousness  of  guilt  prompts 
the  sacrifice,  and  the  priest,  who  at  first  was  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  enchanter,  becomes  a  mediator  between 
man  and  the  deity. 

For  this  reason  the  Tahitians  require  of  their  priests^ 
a  life  of  special  purity  and  consecration.  Hence  we 
ar;gue  that  the  idea  that  some  purification  is  necessary, 
must  have  been  an  element  in  man's  religious  intuition. 
Thus  the  wise  and  deep  saying  of  Hurtmann  is  verified : 
"Religion  springs  naturally  from  the  diamay  with  which 
the  heart  of  man  regards  evil  and  sin,  and  the  desire 
it  feels  to  account  for  their  existence,  and  if  possible  to 
put  an  end  to  it."  * 

la   a  word,  religion  forms  part  of  the  higher   life  of 
man   as   man.     At   the   lowest   stage   of  savage  life,   it 
implies  an  intuition  of  the  Divine,  that  is  of  the  absolute; 
faith  in  immortality  ;  the  elements  of  morality,  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  God  and  of  a  future  life;i 
and  lastly  the  bitter  consciousness  of  a  curse  resting  upon 
the  world,  and  of  pollution  demanding  atonement.     We 
ha\-e  a  strong  confirmation   of  the  reality  and  intrinsic 
grandeur  of  this  primitive  religious  sentiment,  under  the 
mass  of  superstitions  and  errors  by  which  it  is  overgrown,.. 
in  the  significant  fact,  that  the  lowest  savage  is  foundj 
capable  of  apprehending  the  purest  religion — the  religion] 
of  the  gospel — when  it  is  brought  to  him  by  missionaries. 

*  Hartnani^  "  Lo  religion*  dc  I'lVcoir,'  Gcnncr  BailUtn^  iSTfik 
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There  could  be  no  more  decisive  proof  of  the  degree  to 
which  he  possesses  the  religious  faculty. 

This  elementary  religion  does  not  remain  in  the  state 
of  mere  vague  and  inert  instinct.  It  aflects  the  whole 
course  of  history  and  all  human  ailairs,  by  virtue  of  the 
faculty  which  man  possesses  of  remembering  and  anti- 
dp&ting,  and  connecting  the  future  with  the  past  The 
movement  of  religious  history  is  directed  by  an  inward 
logic,  which  brings  out  spontaneously  the  results  of  the 
premisses  laid  down.  This  purely  natural  dialectic  is  the 
law  of  reason.  There  is  nothing  fatalistic  about  it,  for 
il  may  have  its  breaks ;  its  sequence  may  be  interrupted 
by  new  ideas,  and  new  influences  may  be  introduced. 
These  in  their  tuni  become  new  premisses,  the  consequences 
of  which  are  deduced  by  the  mind  of  roan  and  evolved 
in  ibc  course  of  history. 

Here  we  must  draw  an  important  distinction.  This 
hi&lorica]  devirlopmcnt  soon  comes  to  an  end  among 
peoples  who  remain  in  the  isolation  of  savage  lifr,  while 
it  b  continually  advancing  among  civilised  nations  which 
come  into  frequent  contact  with  other  civilised  peoples. 
Contact  between  diiTirent  nations,  even  if  il  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  war,  is  the  most  powerful  stimulant 
to  progress.  The  development  of  savage  nations,  Ihuugh 
it  goes  such  a  hltte  way,  is  particularly  interesting 
because  il  helps  us  to  understand  the  first  beginnings  o( 
religion  in  its  cradle  in  the  ancient  East.  Indeed  the 
beliefs  of  tlie  old  Chaldee  closely  resembled  those  of  the 
savages  of  to-day,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  study  upon  a  large  scale  and  in 
living  charactrrs,  the  first  stages  of  the  religious  deve- 
lopment among  the  nations  of  history.  Ethnographical 
scicr.ce,  after  proving  that  there  was  really  a  stone  age, 
presenting  the  same  characteristics  all  over  the  globe, 
ha4  established  on  no  less  decisive  evidence  the  essential 
identity  of  the  various  religions  of  savage  nations,  not 
only  in  their  primary  rudiments,  but  in  their  spon* 
laneotw  development.' 

'  ■■  RcllRloni  do  prup1«9  non  civnisjs,"  pu-  M.  Albert  Rti-ll1«  (Pari^ 
FtKhbachcr,  I&S3].  "  Lc>  nllgioni  de  Mczique,  ci  dc  I'Afriiuc  cvnirale," 
bytli'Miii«(ilt85). 
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TbfXNighout  North  and  South  America,  in  Oceania  and 
Africa  auke,  the  religious  idea  of  savage  nations  goes 
through  three  stages— naturism,  animism,  and  anthropo- 
morphism. We  do  not  mean  that  tliese  are  distinct  and 
successive  phases :  as  a  rule  they  all  co-esist.  The 
lower  stage,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Ihe  religious  edifice, 
abides  not  as  a  mere  memory  of  the  past,  but  as  a  persis- 
tent influence  or  belief.  This  identity  in  the  development 
of  savage  nations  does  not  prevent  great  variety  both 
in  the  symbolism  used  to  express  it,  and  in  the  part 
assigned  to  certain  objects  of  worship.  Tlie  diversity  of 
the  aspects  of  nature  and  the  incidents  of  local  history 
produce  these  diflerences,  which  moreover  never  go  so 
far  as  to  modify  the  nature  of  the  religious  development. 
Iliis  is  always  marked  by  the  same  three  stages,  at  first 
suca:SEive,  afterwards  concurrent. 

When  man  !n  his  rude  and  uncultured  state  Rnds  him- 
self confronted  with  the  vastncss  of  nature,  his  first  im- 
pnsaion  is  of  his  own  insignificance.  He  is  dazzled  by 
the  s[dendour  and  overwhelmed  by  the  resistless  force  of 
nature.  He  feels  himself  in  the  grasp  of  a  mighty  Power, 
which  inspires  him  now  with  admiration,  now  with  awe. 
He  has  no  control  whatever  over  it ;  he  can  neither  under^ 
stand  nor  utilise  it.  He  has  not  even  learnt  how  to 
cultivate  the  soil  so  as  to  energise  its  latent  fruitfulness. 
The  idea  of  the  Divine,  of  the  Absolute,  which  slumbers 
In  the  depths  of  his  being,  awakes  in  view  of  this  awful 
majesty  of  nature.  He  feels  the  presence  of  God,  and  he 
lends  an  ideal  grandeur  to  the  natural  by  projecting  upon 
it,  in  some  sort,  the  vague  notion  of  the  infinite,  the 
^solute,  which  is  in  him,  though  unconscious. 

Thus  naturism  is  the  first  form  which  the  religious 
teniimeni  assumes.  Let  us  not  suppose  however,  that 
t\tT\  in  its  first  manifestation,  the  savage  completely 
identifies  the  Divine  with  terrestrial  and  finite  things;  for 
these  alone  would  never  have  suggested  it  to  him.  If 
he  were  left  unaided,  to  spell  out  the  book  of  nature,  he 
would  never  read  in  it  the  name  of  God,  It  is  because 
that  name  is  written  in  characters  however  bedimnicd  on 
the  depths  of  his  own  being,  that  he  transfers  it  to  the 
external  world,  in  which  he  finds  only  partial  and  lower 
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manirestations  of  the  Divine,  however  impressive  they 
may  be  to  him  in  that  early  stage,  when  sight  is  the 
great  inlet  of  ideas,  and  reflection  is  ahnost  as  rapid  as 
sensation. 

The  savage  has  nowhere  stopped  at  what  is  called 
naturisni.  He  has  always  supplemented  it  by  animism 
or  spiritism,  which  is  a  sort  of  primitive  philosophy,  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  soul  or  spirit  informing  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature.' 

Beneath  every  manifestation  of  the  outer  world,  small 
or  great,  lie  discerns  a  spirit,  a  soul  answering  to  the 
spiritual  part  of  man  which  inhabits  his  body.  Herbert 
Spencer  connects  this  primitive  dualism  with  the  dream 
of  the  hunter,  who  all  through  his  heavy  sleep  fancies 
that  he  Is  carrying  on  his  favourite  occupation.  He  thus 
gels  the  idea  of  a  second  self,  different  from  the  form 
which  lies  sleeping  in  the  hut,  beneath  its  covering  of 
skins.  Looking  at  the  shadow  which  he  casts  before 
him  as  he  walks  along,  he  is  led  to  identify  his  second 
wOf  with  this  shadow,  and  under  this  form  he  represents 
to  himself  his  departed  ancestor.'  That  the  fact  of  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  body  of  the  savage,  has  some  relation 
to  the  ideas  he  has  formed  of  his  own  twofold  nature, 
we  do  not  deny.  But  that  the  notion  of  a  spirit  distinct 
from  the  body,  invested  as  we  find  tt  with  a  religious 
character,  should  have  arisen  out  of  so  common  an  exp^ 
ricnce,  we  cannot  admit. 

In  reference  to  this,  as  to  naturism,  we  say  the  religious 
idea  was  innate  in  the  man,  and  was  only  evolved,  not 
originated,  by  the  observation  of  outward  facts.  Thus 
the  savage  who,  though  he  may  wholly  fail  to  grasp  its 
higher  functions,  has  yet  become  conscious  that  therr 
b  a  spirit  within  him,  distinct  from  his  physical  being 
imagines  that  there  is  such  a  soul  in  all  natural  objects 
from  the  star  in  the  heavens  to  the  beast  that  supplies 
him  with  foa^. 

Stock  and  ttone  are  to  h!m  alike  informed  with  a  living 
spirit.  Every  such  spirit  seems  to  him  indued  with  a 
mysterious  force  capable  of  doing  him  service,  but  still 

Sec  "  Oullincs  of  tlir  tlisloiy  of  Kctipou.'  C  P.  Tifllr,  ^  19. 
•  Ilcrliert  Spcaccr,  "  Principlirs  oX  Sociolojjr." 
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more  likely  to  do  him  hann,  for  pessimism  always  in- 
fitinctivcly  prevails.  He  feels  hiiti^cir  under  the  spell 
of  »omc  inyst<rnous  maledidton,  wliich  he  vainly  tries 
to  »hake  off.  Hence  he  does  not  remair.  passive  in  view 
of  those  numberless  manifestations  of  the  Divine  which 
surround  him  with  a  circle  of  terror,  though  as  we  have 
seen,  he  still  has  the  intuition  of  a  higher  divinity  eon- 
iFolltng  all.  The  fetishes  carved  by  the  savage  in  wood 
or  stone,  are  designed  to  protect  him  a^inst  the  evil 
spirit. 

Mas  MOllcr  haa  shown  by  arguments  which  cannot  be 
refuted,  that  fetishism  has  never  been  the  simple  adora- 
tion of  the  material  object.' 

Indeed  there  can  be  no  adoration  without  a  sense  of 
the  Divine,  which  must  imply  at  least  the  recognition  of 
some  being  greater  than  man.  The  fetish  alone  is  but 
a  poor  fragment  of  the  material  world.  In  order  to  make 
it  a  god,  it  must  be  invested  with  some  attribute  not 
really  possessed  by  it,  but  evolved  from  the  inner  con- 
sciousness of  tlie  woishipper.  It  is  beyond  question, 
moreover,  that  fetishism  never  exhausts  the  religion  of 
any  people  hou'ever  primitive.  It  is  always  associated 
with  ideas  and  practices  which  imply  the  existence  of 
other  gods,  and  do  not  exclude  titat  relative  monotheism 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  Nowhere  doe*  the  true  cha- 
racter of  felishism  appear  with  more  clearness  than  in  the 
religion  of  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  clearly  marked  in  their 
religious  beliefs,  the  connect'n);  link  between  animism  or 
spiritism  and  the  doubling  of  the  human  personality,  for 
tbey  make  the  spirit  of  man  a  separate  being,  to  which 
they  give  a  name.  It  is  called  Kla  during  life,  and  Sisi 
after  death.     The  negroes  worship  t!:cse  spirit  ft^tishes, 

'  "The  won)  ji/ijA  {Poetiii!u*»<'/Wi(D  cormponiliiiie  (o  Latin  fachuni'l 
\%  Uk  tccngiiiM.'d  naaie  ftn'  ■iiialcU  ami  »niilar  half  ucird  tiiiikiu.  rin 
PotUfacM  ulton  Ruvc  the  nsme  to  itic  taliinnui*  of  tbc  uvigv*.  b(CBUt4 
they  Ihcntttvc*  nmcA  to  tl'e  nine  way  llicir  iiturk*,  (laiil>y  iinar*>h 
wooden  croun^  elf.  ...  A  nc^ro  mi  wonJilpping  a  ires  inip|iii*nl 
to  be  Ilia  rcttih,  wtili  an  oUcrms  of  rood,  when  »uine  tiIuroi>ian  a-kcd 
wtidher  hclboiiKhiihrlrrccouU  e»L  ihenrsTDrtpUTil:  'Oh.  the  troe 
tf  nm  lh(  frliiK  1  th'  f>ii>h  it  a  *|>iri4  ard  invUU  Ic,  but  hr  h:i  dvKendtd 
into  the  Irar."— "L«clur««on  tbc  Ungiu  and  Urcwtli  ol  KciicAn."  Uti 
HOtler,  Uctan  a. 
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i which  are  the  spirits  of  tlic  air.     They  call  ihem  IVongs, 

'and  btlicvethi:m  loproCTedrrom  Nyongmo — their suprcine 
god  to  whom  they  pi-ay  daily.' 

Somelimes  the  fcliab  is  an  animal  which  becomes  ihe 
particular  god  of  the  tribe,  as  in  the  tcitemism  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  After  a  time,  these  animats  come  to 
be  regarded  as  symbolic  personifications  of  higher,  and 

I  especially  of  sidereal  divinities.  Iti  this  charncler,  they 
become  objects  of  worship,  and  we  shall  find  ihtm  occupy- 
ing a  place  in  religions  of  a  much  higher  order. 

The  worship  of  the  stars  was  at  first  a  mere  extension 
of  fetishism — an  idealised  fetishism  in  this  sense,  that  the 
stars  w«rt:  regarded  as  the  highest  manifestation  or  in- 
corporation of  the  Divine,  which  was  still  essentially  a 
spirit,  Ihe  immaterial  element  enshrined  in  a  sensible, 
form.  We  mu&t  always  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  study 
the  great  systems  of  sidcreji]  worship.  We  observe  in 
the  first  place,  thai  fetishism  applied  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
must  of  necessity  assume  a  character  of  pccuhar  grandeui 
We  can  hardly  conceive  the  profound  impression  which 
would  be  made  by  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven  upon  un- 
civilised man,  whose  simple  life  \cU.  him  free  to  observe 
without  interruption  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  sun 
climbing  the  horizon  in  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the    , 

'  dawn,  and  flooding  the  evening  sky  with  the  purple 
glories  of  its  setting,  would  fill  him  with  a  rapture  of  | 
delight.  Not  less  impressive  would  be  to  him  the  solemn 
beauty  of  the  moonlight  spreading  its  veil  of  silver  over  ■ 
the  weary  earih.  This  same  sun  he  perceives  to  be  the 
source  of  fruitfulncss,  decking  the  plain  with  its  robe  of 
flowers.  Its  rays  can  also  be  at  times  consuming  flames 
of  fire  Then  the  heavens  arc  clothed  with  blackness, 
the  thunder  rolls,  and  the  storm-wings  carry  desolation 
far  and  wide.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  ideas  of 
power  and  grandeur  would  connect  themselves  En  the 
mind  of  the  savage  with  the  sidereal  bodies,  and  especially 
with  the  sun  upon  which  all  the  life  of  our  pbnet  dej^ends. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  thmgs  that  this  symbolism  should 


'  >IMe  Rclls.  dcr  Nccrr,'  SUt-Mttar.     .Uogaein  flit 
Ar  nofgriarii.  itiition  \Un.h;  llij6). 
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culmirate  in  anthropomorphism,  of  which  it  was  indeed 
already  the  unconscious  expression,  for  animism  was  but 
the  transference  of  the  dual  life  of  man  to  material  objects. 
The  attributes  proper  to  humanity  were  transferred  to  the 
sidereal  gods.  Especially  were  these  deities  supposed 
to  be  subject  to  that  great  law  of  the  sexes  in  which  the 
Mvagc  recognises  the  very  law  of  life.  Is  it  not  one  of 
the  great  motors  of  his  being,  awakening  the  deepest 
passions  bnth  of  love  and  hate?  This  universal  frcnsy 
of  love,  described  by  Lucretius  in  immortal  verse,  the 
8a\age  feels  in  all  its  force  without  any  refining  influence. 
He  apostrophises  it  in  his  gods  whom  he  classes  in 
couples.  They  will  never  teach  him  chastity,  for  it  is 
from  th«  sensual  side  of  life  that  he  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches them.  Some  of  Ihem,  however,  he  regards  as 
tutelary  divinities,  intervening  between  him  and  the  pou~eis 
of  evil.  These  are  around  him  on  every  side,  the  agents 
of  the  great  spirit  which  delights  to  torment  him. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  this  primitive 
anthropomorphism.  It  is  always  strongly  tinctured  with 
naturism,  which  takes  away  from  it  all  character  of  in- 
dividuality. The  moral  idea  enters  very  slightly  into  it, 
and  is  always  enshrouded  in  the  material.  There  is  a 
long  inler\al  to  be  traversed  between  it  and  the  Greek 
humanism,  which  disengages  anthropomorphism  alto- 
gether from  mere  naturism,  and  creates  for  itself  gods 
with  a  real  and  definite  personality,  no  longer  the  mere 
sport  of  the  wild  forces  of  nature. 

The  worship  of  anteslors  must  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  this  naluoli>tic  anthropomorphism.  It  sprang  out 
of  the  univeriii^t  fnith  of  savages  in  the  pecsistence  of  the 
human  pcisonality  beyond  the  present  life.  What  a  prv 
found  impression  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  family 
must  have  produced  in  the  cabin  of  the  savage.  As  they 
bent  over  the  remains  of  the  loved  one  who  had  been 
taken  away  with  a  stroke,  his  sons  could  not  believe  he 
had  for  ever  vanished.  The  awful  silence  of  death  struck 
tbcm  as  a  sublime  mystery.  They  could  not  realise  that 
aO  was  ended  with  him  from  whose  lips  but  yesterday 
they  heard  the  war  cry,  or  in  whose  eyes  they  met  the 
htok  of  love.      Convinced   that  this   body  now  cold   in 


death,  had  contained  a  spirit  that  was  distinct  from  itself, 
(hey  followed  it  in  imagination  into  the  realm  of  shades. 
Even  to  the  dead  body  they  attributed  a  certain  persistent 
vitality,  to  sustain  which  they  surrounded  it  with  its 
favourite  food  and  familiar  weapons.  But  the  spirit 
hovered  above  the  earth,  and  as  they  held  it  to  be  divine 
in  its  nature,  they  ascribed  to  tt  a  peculiar  power  which 
inspired  them  at  once  with  awe  and  trust.  Hence  the 
worship  of  ancestors,  which  played  so  large  a  part  among 
the  ancients,  as  M.  Fustel  dc  Coulangcs  has  shown.'  We 
recognise  in  this  one  of  the  most  pathetic  forms  of  the 
primitive  religious  instinct. 

Such  is  in  subsiancc  the  religion  of  savage  nations, 
which  is  a  mere  developmirnt  of  the  beliefs  of  prehistoric 
man.  Upon  this  common  l>ackground,  symbolism  has 
aittumed  an  endless  diversity  of  forms,  according  to  the 
uiddents  of  climate  and  national  life.  We  lind  the  same 
primary  elements  in  the  rites  of  worship.  The  priesthood 
and  sacrifice  have  passtd  through  the  same  phases  of  deve- 
li-pmcnt.  Beginning  with  a  sort  of  magical  idea,  they  have 
nscn  gradually  to  a  more  or  less  conscious  dtsire  after 
p-jrificalion  and  expiation.  Idolatry  was  an  advance  upon 
pure  fetishism  in  worship,  for  the  Divine  was  for  the  hrst 
time  separated  from  its  material  environment,  and  concen- 
trated in  a  representation,  the  symbolic  character  of  which 
became  more  and  more  pronounced. 

Wc  can  follow  this  primitive  religion  through  its  whole 
development,  not  only  among  savage  hordes,  but  in  great 
nations,  which  existed  for  centuries  outside  the  pale  of 
civilisation  and  current  history.  This  is  remarkably  the 
case  with  China  until  the  reform  of  Confucius.  In  the 
primitive  religion  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  the  whole  world 
was  assigned  to  spirits  which  were  themselves  closely 
itlentified  with  natural  objects.  These  were  subject  to 
a  supreme  spirit  re-siding  in  the  heavens  and  sharing  his 
authority  with  the  spirit  of  the  earth.  The  latter  repre- 
sented the  feminine  element  in  the  pair  of  deities.  Ances- 
tors were  invariably  deified.  Most  of  the  temples  were 
consecrated  to  tbem.     The  Emperor,  as  representing  the 

*  F  ^e1  de  r»ul«nc«%  "  U  CM  Antique." 
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Spirit  of  heaven,  was  the  high  priest  of  this  essentially 
Jj^y-religion.' 

We  learn  from  the  worit  of  M,  Albert  Reville  on  the 
religions  of  Mexico,  of  Central  America,  and  of  Peru,  what 
an  advanced  development  may  be  aitaincd  under  favour- 
able circumstances  by  an  animistic  religion,  even  when 
left  to  itself.  The  M<!xican  empire  succeeded  in  consiitu- 
ling  a  sucial  state  with  a  skilfully  ordered  hierarchy  under 
the  rule  of  a  proud  and  harsh  arislocracy.  In  Peru,  the 
Incas  assigned  a  reai  place  to  justice  and  humanity  in  the 
government.  Among  these  two  peoples,  the  great  sidereal 
fetish  g;tincd  the  ascendant  over  all  other  fetishes,  though 
these  did  not  absolutely  disappear.' 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon  his  spouse, 
prevailed  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  these  vast  empires. 
The  sun  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  living  personality, 
when  even  fetishes  of  a  lower  order  were  invested  with 
the  attributes  of  man.  But  there  was  no  true  humanism 
in  the  conception ;  the  sun  was  slill  a  fierce  and  fearfid 
power  of  nature  lo  be  worshipped  with  hecatombs  of  the 
slain.  This  cullus  was  indeed  the  most  cruel  of  ah. 
The  worshippers  believed  that  the  victim,  at  the  momeni 
of  his  immolation,  became  identified  with  the  cruel  god  to 
whom  he  was  sacnficed.  Hence  they  devoured  the  wann 
bleeding  heart,  that  they  might  feed  on  the  Divine.  A 
third  great  god  appears  in  the  background  of  this  terrible 
religion.  This  god,  who  symbolised  at  first  the  east  wind, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent-bird.  He  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  belter  religion  belonging  to  the  past.  Hence  the 
liope  is  cherished  that  he  will  come  back  from  the  regions 
jof  the  West,  to  which  he  has  been  relegated  by  the  sun 
god.  He  is  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  coming  ages.  Thus 
this  sanguinary  religion  was  felt  to  be  inadequate,  and 
even  its  devotees  were  looking  for  some  better  way.  It 
was  given  up  moreover  to  the  gro&sest  idolatry. 

In  Peru  we  find  a  genuine  thr^cracy  The  Ineas  pretend 
to  be  the  true  descendants  of  the  sun.     Their  religious 


■  *  Outlines  of  the  Hlscfrty  of  Rcllpoo,'  C  P.  Tide.    Ttui&li>l>^  from 
ItMlHilcti. 
*  Kteilk,  "  RcUitlon  lie  McxSque."  |ip.  44,  4|. 
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beliefs  are  substanlially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Mexicans, 
but  sacrifices  of  blood  are  with  ihem  the  exception.  The 
notion  of  the  Deity  is  more  human,  as  is  indeed  implied  by 
the  direct  descent  of  the  sovereign  of  the  country  from  the 
sun.  Confession  is  one  of  the  rites  of  the  Mexican  religion. 
This  indicates  a  feeling  of  guilt.  The  idea  of  retribution 
is  also  present,  and  in  some  measure  connects  the  moral 
with  the  religious  idea.'  In  Peru  also,  confession  was 
practised.  The  priesthood  was  there  better  organised 
than  in  Mexico.  A  certain  degree  of  purity  was  required 
of  the  priests.  The  virgin  priestesses  were  dedicated  to  a 
chastity  as  absolute  as  that  of  Vestals.  The  idea  of  the 
survival  of  the  dead,  associated  with  the  worship  of  an- 
cestors, is  found  again  in  these  two  countries.  The  para- 
mount duty  of  the  Peruvian  is  submission  to  the  Incas. 
These  appear  to  have  generally  exercised  a  salutary  and 
civilising  influence.  One  of  them  truly  expressed  the 
sublime  idea  lying  at  the  root  of  nalurism,  when  he  ,ald 
to  a  priest :  "  There  must  needs  be  above  our  lather,  tlie 
sun,  a  greater  and  more  po\verful  ruler,  at  whose  bchcat 
he  pursues  his  daily  unresting  round."* 

In  the  religions  of  China  and  of  Soutl)  America  we  find 
the  highest  point  which  naturism  can  reach,  in  South 
America  at  least,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  intuition 
of  its  insufliciency,  and  of  the  need  for  some  furthar 
development.  This  development  took  place  in  countrieii 
where  there  was  a  fusion  of  great  nations,  and  a  irut 
historic  evolution  was  thus  inaugurated.  Let  us  suppose 
these  elements  of  primitive  naturism,  merged  in  the  broad 
and  vivifying  current  of  history,  among  races  susceptible 
of  civilisation,  favoured  in  their  geographical  position,  and 
connected  with  each  other  bycasy  ways  of  communication, 
real  arteries  for  the  circulation  of  ideas.  Ideas  will  then 
no  longer  merely  revolve  in  a  circle,  as  in  the  great  deserts 
of  savage  countries  or  in  insular  isolation.  Under  the 
new  conditions,  the  religious  evolution  is  free  to  go  on. 
The  elements  composing  the  primitive  religious  beliefs, 
will  form  fresh  combinations  and  arrive  at  co::clu3ion3  at 


*  Ibid.,  pp.  170,  185. 
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onc«  bolder  and  more  comprehensible.  Thus  the  animism 
of  the  prcltisloric  races  and  of  savage  peoples,  introduced 
into  Chaldea,  does  not  remain  stationary.  It  goes  on 
developing  till  it  becomes  Greek  humanism.  We  propose 
to  follow  the  phases  of  this  history  in  Egypt  and  Phcenicia, 
and  among  the  primitive  Aryan  races  in  Persia  and  India. 
We  shall  thus  mark  the  successive  stages  of  this  great 
evolution,  each  one  of  them  the  result  of  a  logical 
sequence. 

We  have  already  said  that  there  are  many  pauses  and 
retrogressions  in  the  course  of  this  long  religious  history 
of  the  ancient  world.  More  than  once  the  development 
seems  to  stop,  and  the  old  conceptions,  which  had  ap- 
parently been  outgrown,  resume  their  sway  for  a  time 
oi-cr  the  minds  of  men.  This  phenomenon  is  easily  ex- 
plained, if  we  remember  that  the  aspiration  after  an 
unknown  God,  which  is  the  constant  spur  to  religious 
development,  always  reaches  immeasurably  beyond  the 
temporary  solutions  found  for  it.  When  there  has  been 
any  real  progress  in  the  religious  conception,  there 
comes  a  moment  of  repose,  of  satisfaction ;  but  soon 
the  inadequacy  of  the  solution  makes  itself  irresistibly 
evident.  In  its  disappointment,  the  soul  imagines  that 
the  past  was  better,  and  tries  to  return  to  its  old  belief 
in  an  idealised  form.  Thus  we  hnd  Greek  humanism 
reverting  to  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  primitive 
naturism.  These  are,  however,  but  passing  retrogressions. 
Soon  the  process  of  development  is  resumed,  and  a  fresh 
advance  is  made,  which  in  its  (urn  is  left  behind,  lill 
the  advent  of  the  day  of  full  deliverance,  that  is  of  tht 
full  illumination  of  which  humanity  is  capable. 

The  history  of  the  religious  development  of  the  ancient 
world  is  like  a  great  musical  symphony.  At  first  the 
dominant  thought,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
dominant  feeling  of  the  master,  which  is  the  fundamental 
tlKme  of  his  work,  vibrates  full  of  power  and  sw^etiies:! 
in  the  midst  of  apparent  confusion,  wild  sometimes  as  the 
roaring  of  a  storm.  For  one  moment  it  comes  out 
distinctly,  rising  above  the  minor  cadences  and  melting 
harmonies;  hut  again  and  again  it  is  lost,  till  at  length 
it  bursts  forth  in  one  triumphant  p^ean,  like  the  song  of 
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deliverance  of  a  spirit  long  fettered  by  the  lower  forces 
of  its  nature,  and  now  at  length  realising  its  enfranchise- 
ment. The  sigh  after  the  unknown  God,  so  long  in- 
articulately breathed,  becomes,  upon  purified  lips  in  the 
evening  of  the  old  world,  a  prevailing  prayer  which  opens 
heaven  and  brings  deliverance  down. 


CHAPTER   II. 

atALDEO-ASSYlHAN  REUGKM. 
{  I, — Its  Sources.* 

CHALDEA  offers  the  best  6eld  for  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  religion  when  once  it  has  come  within  the 
cycle  of  history  and  of  civilisation,'  We  aie  certain  that 
the  earliest  developments  were  everywhere  identical ;  but 
in  Chaldea  the  religious  evolution  presents,  at  its  outset, 
the  most  striking  analogy  to  the  religion  of  savage  nations 
which  we  have  been  describing. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  different  races 
and  different  periods,  although  the  primitive  type  is  pre- 
served with  singular  peraistence.  The  religious  edifice 
has  risen  to  larger  proportions  in  course  of  time,  but  the 

'  "HUioire  oncicrnnc  dc*  peuplesde  l'Ori«il,"by  G.  Mospero;  "Cli*l- 
dcaii  Mjgii-,"  F.  Ltiiotmsiil.  •■The  ClmWcBn  Accouni  of  Gentsis,"  G. 
Smith;  "Com(W[iilive  Hislory  o(  lljt  Egyplmn  »nd  Mc5i3f>otanii»n 
Kf  ligiftns,"  C  P.  Tide;  "Oiil  lines  of  the  History  of  Ihc  Anticnl  RilijionV 
by  the  bAme;  "  Hiilory  o(  Art  in  Chaliica  and  Assyria,"  G.  PtctoC  and 
CChipiei;  "CuDFiform  IniCTiplionRand  IhcOtd  Tc3laniciit,''£.S['h'a<ler; 
"History  of  EabyloniBp'G  Smiih;  "Kotcjon  the  Early  History  ofBaby- 
lonia  and  Aisyiia,"  by  (he  same 

'  New  light  bos  been  Uirown  upoD  Ihe  entire  liiatory  of  [hoe  countries 
by  the  K'ol  cxcBvitloci*  o(  rccnit  year*.  In  1846  Bolta  dlieovcrcd  the 
pataM  of  Sargon  onJer  the  ruint  of  Nineveh.  Ljkyaid  diacnvrrcd  f'-alah 
«rith  its  palacra  and  If  mplrs  on  th«  richt  hnnk  of  the  Tiirin.  At  Nineveh 
ttaeir,  he  diBCOvncd  the  palace  of  Sennachrrib,  with  its  library  chambrr 
Dill  of  treuurrs.  and  the  pslnce  of  Eiarhiddon.  The  "Aayiian  Dla- 
(Orerio,"  of  G.  Smiih,  brouRht  to  lipht  the  famoin  te:it<  containing  the 
■erouata  of  (he  Creation  and  of  the  Deluge,  which  remind  u*  of  Gciiesld 
11)0  work*  of  RawlinMli,  ef  Op|»rt,  and  of  L^normaiit,  tmvc  ir|iraducid 
and  tiaiislalcd  moat  of  the  cuntif'-nn  inarriptiona.  (Src  alao  "  I.ca  :u<n<i 
dr  Ntnivr,  Ou  deKiiplions  ir%  pnbit  iklrtiiti  «ur  Iti  horila  du  T>rni~  hy 
Ldcn  F^r.  Psri<^  1^64).  Tn  the  L/cuiie  nod  the  GHtiab  UuKUm  UMOMwt 
rcmxIuUile  ivaulu  of  ibcac  caf«v»t.mi»  m«  to  be  acciw 
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bsais  has  rcm:iined  the  same.  Hence  the  importance  of 
forming  a  just  idea  of  the  piimilive  religion  of  Chaldea. 
The  country  dcacriScd  by  this  name  only  included  a  part 
of  the  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Persian  Gulf 
bounded  it  on  the  south ;  the  Tigris  on  the  east.  On  the 
west  it  boixlcred  on  the  Arabian  desert ;  on  the  north  it 
again  met  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where  it  separates 
Upper  from  Lower  Mesopotamia.  Lastly,  it  bordered  on 
Assyria,  over  which  it  was  to  exert  so  gieat  an  influence, 
though  for  centuries  it  was  only  a  subardinate  province. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  are  to  these  countries  what 
the  Nile  is  to  Egypt.  Rain  is  rare  in  this  r^ion.  The 
sun  shines  in  sutnmer  with  an  unmitigated  splendour 
which  parches  up  the  ground.  The  winter  is  cold  with 
little  snow,  therefore  without  damp.  The  fertilisation  of 
the  soil  depends  on  the  overflowing  of  the  two  rivers. 
Hence  the  climate  is  unwholesome,  deadly  miasma  ex- 
haling from  the  deposit  of  mud  left  when  the  water  has 
subsided.  The  dwellers  in  such  a  region  would  instinc- 
tively have  a  peculiar  dread  of  the  noxious  influences  at 
work  in  nature  around  them,  spreading  death  beneath 
their  feet.  The  very  breath  exhaled  from  the  marsh 
assumes  the  guise  of  a  destroying  spirit.  Qose  by  is  the 
desert,  from  which  comes  the  deadly  blast  of  the  sirocco. 
Chaldea  was  originally  occupied  by  two  great  races. 
The  first  was  divided  into  two  branches :  the  Accadians, 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts ;  and  the  Sumirs,  the 
dwellers  on  the  plain.  The  second  of  these  races,  called 
Cushites,  came  from  the  foot  of  Ararat,  or  perhaps  from 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia.  While  its  Semitic  origin  cannot 
be  positively  affirmed,  it  is  certain  that  it  had  great 
affinities  with  the  Semitic  race.'  There  has  been  much 
discussion  about  the  origin  of  the  former  race— the  Acca> 
dian.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  whence  it  came. 
Was  it  a  brand)  of  the  Turanian  race,  with  which  it 
has  certain  aflinillcs  of  language  and  of  religious  thought 
(accounted  for  possibly  by  the  fact  that  it  bdongcd  to 
the  tatnc  singe  of  culture),  or  did  it  come  from  Bactriana  7 
The  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  in  the  present  slate  of 

'  Tiel^  "ComparMive  History." 
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science.'  We  cannot,  howei,-er,  accept  the  idea  that  the 
Accadians  may  be  idenlified  with  the  Cushilcs.  These, 
who  were  always  the  lords  of  Assyria,  had  no  doubt 
become  intermingled  with  their  predecessors  in  Chaldea, 
long  before  they  brought  them  into  subjection ;  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  ignore  all  difference  of  race  between  Ihein. 
One  fact  is  decisive  against  such  identification,  namely, 
the  rclention  of  the  Chaldean  tongue  as  a  dead  language 
in  the  oflicial  sacred  books  of  the  country,  with  an  Assyrian 
translation  appended.  The  duality  of  language  implies 
a  duality  of  race.* 

It  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  be  able  to  assure  our- 
selves, from  these  incontestable  records,  what  was  the 
primitive  religion  of  the  Chaldeans  in  its  Accadian  form. 
Most  important  liturgical  texts  have  been  discovered 
among  the  shapeless  ruins  of  ancient  burled  cities. 

The  history  of  the  Ch a! deo- Assyrians  divides  itself  into 
three  periods.  In  the  first,  we  have  the  pure  Accadian  ele- 
ment developing  the  primitive  type  of  the  national  religion, 
and  setting  its  inelTaceable  seal  upon  it,  without  any 
mythological  accrelions.  In  the  second  period  it  is  different. 
The  Cushite  element  asserts  itself  more  and  more  strongly. 
There  is  still  the  worship  of  particular  local  deities, 
though  the  differences  between  them  are  simply  nominal 
or  formal.  Little  by  little  we  find  these  secondary  differ- 
ences merged  in  one  unified  mythologic  system,  in  which 
R  preponderating  part  ts  assigned  to  astrologic  or  astro- 
nomic symbolism.  The  third  period  is  Assyrian,  presided 
over  by  the  god  Assur,  and  by  the  king  of  Assyria  as  his 
highest  embodiment.  In  this  period  all  the  earlier  beliefs 
arc  developed  and  sysicniatised.  but  none  of  them  are 
abandoned  ;  for  we  find  the  Chaldean  religion  forming  as 
it  were  the  basement  of  all  this  imposing  edifice. 

'  H.  LenonnBiit  conSdmlly  niintainE  tli«  Turanian  origin  of  (be  Acm* 
Aan*.     "Cli>ld<ian  H>ftir,~  r.  lix. 

■  U.  Hii1tvy,lii  (he  "Journal  Aiiati(|uc'  (June.  iG?^),  malntainm  (he 
Idcii(ity  of  the  Acodlans  vvltli  Ihe  Cusliitci.  Tlele'i  conclimioiii,  which 
iv«  hiv«  [ivrn.  teem  lo  o)  lo  otucrvc  (he  true  t!intii  of  iclcniille  err(>in(y. 
<Tio!*.  "Cwmpinrttvo  Hiiior)r."i  The  <uneif')nn  writing  from  (King 
idco|:iaphii:  KKin  tMcsuic  phoncljc.  The  term  cuneiform  it  iJneriplivr  ol 
tb«  irar.nn  in  which  the  inbcripli;^  w*a  midc  on  thi  stone,  the  rh>- 
ncttn  beins  nail-hntded  «r  wedfc  diaped. 
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Before  proceeding  to  give  an  outline  of  this  religion  in 
ila  succcs&ive  phases,  we  will  tnke  a  brief  review  of  the 
traditions  which  carry  us  back  as  far  as  the  Creation  and 
the  ei'cat  crisis  of  the  Asiatic  Deluge,  By  a  comparison 
of  these  traditions  with  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  we  see 
that  the  two  spring  from  a  common  source,  but  soon 
diverge  in  their  religious  conceptions ;  for  while  in 
Genesis  we  arc  raised  to  the  purest  monotheism,  the 
Chaldean  l^end  constantly  descends  to  a  naturalistic 
interpretation.  In  1872  the  Chaldean  account  of  the 
Creation  and  of  the  Deluge,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  G, 
Smith  in  the  Library  of  Assurbanipal,  upon  fra^ents  of 
clay  tablets.' 

"Of  the  curious  myths  connected  with  the  Babylonian 
religion,  there  are  several  examples.  .  ,  .  The  account  of 
the  Creation  is  unfortunately  too  mutilated  for  translation. 
It  appears  to  record,  that  when  the  gods  in  their  assembly 
made  the  universe  there  was  confusion,  and  the  gods  sent 
out  the  spirit  of  life.  They  then  create  the  beast  of  thr 
field,  the  animal  of  the  field,  and  the  reptile  or  creepini; 
thing  of  the  field,  and  Rx  in  them  the  spirit  of  life.  Next 
comes  the  creation  of  domestic  animals  and  the  creeping 
things  of  the  city.  There  are  in  all,  fourteen  mutilated 
lines  remaining  of  the  inscription."* 

As  regards  the  Fall,  the  texts  discovered  by  Mr.  Smith 
allude  to  mere  convulsions  of  nature,  presented  under  the 
form  of  Titanic  struggles  between  the  primeval  God  and 
the  great  serpent,  ivhich  is  only  chaos  personified.  A 
cylinder  now  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  a  man 
and  woman  by  a  tree,  on  one  branch  of  which  are  two 
large  fruits  towards  which  they  are  stretching  out  iheir 
hands.  Behind  the  woman  appears  a  serpent.  This  is 
obviously  the  very  symbolism  of  Genesis.  The  story  of 
the  Deluge  has  been  reconstructed  almost  entire  by  means 
of  the  fragments  of  a  national  poem  found  in  tlic  librar>' 
of  Assurbanipal.     The   story   is   told   by  Xisuthrus   th« 


'  A  trjnslailon  U  itlvea  in  SnilibS  "A*iyr>»i.  Di-covi ri.-s."  See  M. 
Bonnrr!!  learned  liulixr,  "I.fs  i56coiiven*3  Alajricnncs  it  lo  rWt  I'p 
la  C«iitK,"  Mciiiniitiiii,  1S84.  UcKMus  irlvcs  >  thinl  abHiIgciI  nmou 
of  the   IWi'ucc^.  tnkrii  ham  the  lixrcil  looks  of  liabytolu 

»  "Asiyil.m  DmcovrnVs."  C.  Smltli.  p.  397. 
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CliaMean  king     The  gods  lell  him  of  Ihc  judgment  which 
is  coming,  and  the  tablet  reads  as  follows : — 

COLUHK  L 

31.  "  MsJte  a  ship  after  this.  .  .  . 

33 I  destroy  (?)  ihc  sinner  and  life  .  .  • 

13.  ...  .  Cause  to  go  in?  the  seed  of  life  lall  of  it  to  the  midul 

of  the  »Uip. 
34.  The  ship  winch  Ihou  shall  make 
3$.  600  (?)  citbits  sh.ill  br  ttie  idcasuk  of  its  l«ngth,  and 
36.  60  (?)  cubits  (he  uinuunt  of  its  breadth  and  hdght. 
37 into  the  deep  lauiKh  it." 

38.  I  perceived  and  szid  to  Hen  my  Lnrd: 

39.  "  The  shipm. -iking  thou  catnmandcsl  m^ 
3a  when  I  shall  have  tanAe. 

31,  young  and  old  will  deride  me." 

33.  Hea  opened  bis  niouih  and  spake  and  aaJd  to  me  hts  servuit: 

33.  "...  .  thou  nhah  aay  '.nio  thi^m 

34.>>*t..be  has  turned  from  ine  and 

3S>  ••■>•■  •  fixed  over  me 

30.  .  *  I  ...  .  like  cnvt^.  .  .  * 

37>  •  •  •  .  above  and  below 

JS.  .  •  .  .  ckigr'd  (he  ship.  .  .  . 

39.  .  .  .  the  Hood  which  1  wiH  send  to  you, 

40.  I  Into  it  enter  and  the  door  of  the  ship  turn. 

41.  "■  Into  the  midM  of  il  thy  grain,  ihy  furniture  and  thy  goods, 
43.  thy  wraith,   thy  womenaervanls,  thy  female  slnccs,  and  the 

young  men, 

43.  the  bessis  of  the  field,  tlie  animals  o(  (be  held  sll,  I  will 

gather  and 

44.  I  will  send  (o  ihe«  and  they  shall  be  enclosed  in  thy  dooi," 

Then  follows  the  description  of  the  building  of  the 
vessel,  which  was  carefully  overlaid  with  bitumen  within 
and  without,  like  Noah's  ark,  and  the  narrative  goes 
on: — 

Column  II. 

3$.  "  Ani  possessed  the  strength  of  il.  all  1  possessed  the  strength 

of  it  sllvcf, 
a6.  all  I  pos^sessed  the  strength  of  it  gold, 

S.  all  1  possessed  the  strength  of  it,  the  seed  of  life,  the  whole, 
.  1  cjus<d  to  fft  into  the  ship ;  all  my  malcsenanls,  and  ray 
female  serrants, 
99.  the  beast  of  the  Geld,  the  animal  of  the  field,  the  sons  of  iba 

people  all  of  them.  I  caused  10  go  up. 
y>,  A  llooa  Shamas  inau«  and 

Jt.  be  spake  •ayins  in  the  night :  '  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  heavily, 
js.  enter  to  the  middle  of  the  ship  and  shut  thy  dout.' 
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33.  A  flood  he  raisrd  and 

3I.  he  apakp  Baying  io  the  night:  '  1  will  Muse  H  to  rain  ior  it 

will  r*iit)  Iroin  hcavtn  Iwarily." 
55.  In  Ihc  d.iy  I  crlcbrjicd  hi*  t'cstival 

36.  thu  (tiy  uf  his  oppoiiittDfiit  ?  (eai  1  had. 

37.  1  entered  to  the  midst  of  the  ship  nnd  shut  my  doob 
^  To  cloae  the  ship  to  Bvurur-sadirabi  the  boatman. 
39.  the  paUce  1  gave  with  its  goods. 


40.  The  ra^ng  of  a  stonn  in  the  morning 

41.  aroxe.  from  the  horj/on  of  hraven  extending  sod  vridb 
41.  Vul  in  the  mid^  of  it  Ihimdercd  and 

43.  Nrbi>  and  Sani  went  in  froiil, 

44.  the  throne  bearers  went  over  mountains  and  plains 
4J.  the  destroyer  Ncrgal  overturned, 

46.  Ninip  went  In  front  and  east  duwn, 

47.  the  spirits  carried  destriiction,  ■ 

45.  in  Iheir  glory  they  swept  the  earth ; 
49.  of  Vul  the  Hood  rcathL-d  the  heaven, 
jol  the  bright  earth  to  a  waste  was  turned. 
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The  surfaee  of  ihe  earth  like  ....  it  swept, 

it  drsltryed  .ill  life  from  ihc  face  of  (he  earth.  .  ■  >  ■ 

the  strong  deluge  over  Ihc  people  reached  10  he.ivrn. 

Brothel  saw  not  his  brother,  it  did  not  spore  the  people.    In 

heaven 
Ihe  gods  feared  the  tempest  nnd 
smiRht  refuge ;  they  ascended  to  the  heaven  of  Antl. 
The  gods  like  dogs' fixed  in  drov-es  prostrate, 
^ke  Ishtai  like  a  eliild, 
uttered  Ihe  grcjit  goddess  her  speech ; 
'  All  to  romiplion  arc  turned  and 
then  I  in  the  presence  of  the  gods  prophesied  eriL 
As  1  prophesied  in  the  presfiiec  of  ih'-  R'kIs  evil. 
to  evil  were  devoted  all  ray  p<'op!e  and  I  prophesied 
thus:  "  I  h.ive  begoilcn  my  people  and 
like  the  young  Bslios  Ihcy  fill  the  aea." " 
The  gods  concerning  lh-~  spirits  were  weeping  with  her, 
the  gods  in  scats,  sealed  in  lamentation, 
covered  w«Tc  iheii  lips  for  the  coming  cviL 
SiJC  days  and  nights 

Sissed,  the  winil,  deluge,  nnd  storm,  overwhelmed. 
II  ihc  seventh  day  In  its  course  was  calmed  the  storm,  and 
all  ihe  deluge 
which  had  destroyed  like  on  earthquskc. 
quieted.    The  sea  he  caused  la  dry,  and  the  wind  uid  dcli^ 

ended. 
1  pereciycd  thfi  tea  mokuig  « tossing 
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U.  iind  the  wtiulif  of  msiiltiitd  luinrd  to  oorrupiion, 

.  llko  rftxt*  the  corpse*  (lo.it'-d. 

37.  I  opened  Ihc  windmu,  and  the  light  broke  over  my  («ce, 

18.  it  pa»dod.     1  sal  dutvu  und  wept; 

19.  over  my  (aee  flowi^d  my  Ichis. 

The  incident  or  the  sending   out  of  the  birds  is  nol 
wanting : 

38.  "  I  jwnl  forth  a  dove  aud  it  left.    The  dove  went  and  turned, 

•nd 

39.  B  resting  place  it  did  nol  (iiul,  and  it  returned. 

401  1  s<^iit  forth  a  swallow  and  it  k-fL    Tht^  swallow  went  and 

41.  a  r<-sting  place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned. 
43.  I  sent  forth  a  rnven  and  it  left. 

43,  The  raven  went,  and  the  corpses  on  the  waiter  it  saw.  and 

44.  it  did  ent,  il  swain,  and  ivaniJtred  avvaj',  and  did  nut  return. 
4J.  I  si^nl   the  anim.ils  forth  to  the  four  ivtnds,  1  pourtrd  out  a 

libation. 

46.  I  built  an  altar  on  liie  prak  of  the  mountain, 

47.  by  spven  herbs  I  cut. 

48.  at  the  boilum  o(  thnn  I  placed  reeds,  pin<'-s,  and  simgnr. 

49.  The  god«  collected  at  its  burnir\g,  the  god;  coltceted  at  its 

good  burning; 
5a  the  gods  like  tliea  over  the  ucritice  gAthercd." 

The  narrative  concludes  with  a  great  contest  among  the 
gods.     But  the  great  god,  when  he 

7,  "  Saw  the  ship  went  with  nnger  filtrd  ti  the  gods  and  spirits  : 
%.  '  Let  not  any  one  rome  out  alive,  lei  not  n  man  be  saved  from 

the  deep.' 
0,  Kinip  his  Riouth  opened  and  spake  and  said  to  the  warrior 

Del 
lOk  'Who  then  will  t>e  saved?'  Ilea  the  wordx  undentood- 
11.  and  Hea  knew  all  things. 
13.  Hes  his  tnoiiih  opened  and  si>ake  aud  said  to  the  warrior 

Bel; 
13.  'Thoi!  prince  of  the  god*  warrior, 

■4.  when  thou  art  aiiKiy  a  deluge  Ibou  mokest. 

I  j,  I'he  iL>cr  of  sin  did  his  sin,  Ihe  doer  uf  ei'it  did  his  cvti. 

10.  May   the   exalted   not   be  broken,  may  the   captivr   nol  be 

delivered. 
17,  Inttead  of  thee  making  «  delude,  may  lion:!  be  increased  and 

mrn  be  f«dix«d ; 
iB.  Instead  of  Ibec  inaklag  a  deluge,  may  leopRrds  IncrcMc  M<d 

men  be  reduced ; 
19.  Laatead  of  thee  roukitig  a  deluge,  may  ■  famine  happen  and 

tlw  (oucury  be  deMruycd ; 
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30.  iiuti-Mtl  of  lli«c  mukitig  s  d'-Uige,  may  pirslilencc  incmsr  and 

ni'~n  be  <!pstri>ycd. 

31.  I  did  not  pvrt  into  thp  judfcmcnl  of  Ihc  god.i, 

12,  Adrahitsis  a  dream  they  Bfiit,  and  the  judgment  of  the  gwls 

)[<-  lii-ard, 
jy,  Wlioii  hit  jiidKmnnt  wns  BCcnmplJahrd,  Bd  went  up  la  the 

midiit  of  ihe  »hip. 
34.  He  look  my  hand  itnd  raised  me  up, 
3;.  hr  «usrd  la  nisc  and  to  bring  my  wife  to  my  side; 

36.  be  piitiiind  the  CAiintty,  he  csliiblishcd  in  a  covenant  and 

took  the  people, 

37,  in  111?  prcsciici.-  i>f  Haai^adra  and  [he  people. 

:8.  When  Hasis.idra  nnd  his  wife,  and  the  people,  to  be  like  the 

god*  were  carried  away; 
19.  then  dwell  Kanisadra  in  a  remote  plae«  at  the  mouih  of  the 

rivers, 
30.  Tbey  took  me  and  in  a  remote  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 

rivers  they  seated  me."  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  naturalistic  colouring  given  by  the 
Chaldcun  religion  to  these  narratives,  Ihey  are  of  the 
Kighe»t  value,  handing  down  to  us  a»  they  do,  a  tradition 
of  almost  incalculable  antiquity.  Abraham  brought  it  with 
him  from  Ur  of  tlie  Chaideea,  We  know  the  monotheistic 
form  which  it  assumes  in  Genesis." 

§  11. — The  Phases  of  the  Religious  Evolution. 

Let  us  pass  rapidly  under  review  the  three  periods  of 
dewlopment  of  the  Chaldeo-Assyrian  religion,  connecting 
them  with  the  history  properly  so  called.  The  two  earlier 
periods  need  not  be  separated,  since  the  second  was  only 
the  complement  of  the  first.' 

As  far  back  as  any  historical  documents  carry  us,  we  find 
in  Chatdea  a  population  emerged  from  the  savage  state. 
The  social  relations  are  controlled  by  laws  which  extend 


'  "Assyilkn  Discovcrle*,"  G.  SoiiOi,  pp.  iSj,  153. 

*The  aiinlcKv  t>^-lw^cn  the  two  liadlt  101^5  ii  iidminbly  tMated  in  Schra- 
dcr"*  book.  "  Tbr  C"i>ei(bmi  InKriptlon?  anil  Vnc  Old  TeatamenL"  It  sivn 
a  deUiloil  commentary  on  the  tcata.  1'he  voraioa  of  BeroMu  )>  much 
manlpiihtcd. 

•  The  prinripal  aiillmrily  li  the  wonderful  rolicetion  in  the  LUirary  at 
NiniTeh,  which  iieivrn  in  the  " Collection  of  Cimeifonn  Inicflplion*,"  by 
Sir  Henr?-  RaivlinK>n,  1S66.  It  U  a  copy  of  the  old  Ad'aiVUn  Icxti,  made 
in  Ihe  KMnih  century  ac.,  by  AAaurbanipul,  kiu(  of  Aaayria,  witl)  a 
tianalation  appended. 
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their  prolection  even  to  Ihc  slave,  and  there  is  a  regular 
system  of  taxnlion.  The  rtnis  of  the  land  are  determined 
eitlier  according  to  a  fixed  valuation,  or  according  to  the 
currcnl  produce.  Family  tics  are  very  strong.  To  disown 
father  or  mother  is  a  verilable  crime.  A  son  who  had  been 
guilty  of  it  would  be  first  siiaved,  then  led  through  the 
sirects  of  the  city,  and  finally  expelled  from  the  home. 
The  desertion  of  a  cliild  is  punished  with  imprisonment. 
The  husband  and  wife  have  not,  however,  equal  rigliis. 
The  wife  is  liable  lo  lie  drowned  for  an  oflrnce  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  husband,  eiitiiils  only  the  penalty  of  a 
fine.  The  same  punishment  condones  the  ill-treatment  of 
a  slave  by  his  master,'  Imperfect  as  this  system  is,  it 
siill  recognises  to  a  certain  extent,  that  right,  not  might, 
should  rule.  The  lime  of  the  great  monarchies  has  not 
yet  come.  It  is  a  sort  of  feudal  system  under  a  number 
of  chiefs,  who  are  in  reality  petty  kings.* 

Religion  itself  is  still  arimism  and  nothing  more,  but 
animism  carried  to  its  furthest  limits,  with  an  attempt  at 
mythology  and  cosmology,  which  only  needs  to  be  exxendcd 
and  systematised  to  become  a  definite  religion.  This  rudi- 
meolary  religion  is  really  the  expression  of  terror  and 
despair.  Man  feels  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
power  of  evil,  which  pursues  him  with  relentless  malice. 
It  lurks  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  its  poisonous  breath 
rises  through  every  fissure.  It  haunts  the  river  banks,  is 
borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  thunders  in  the  storm, 
and  like  a  subtle  miasma  creeps  into  his  veins  with  deadly 
fever  orchil!,  Inaccordance  with  the  great  idea  of  animi&m, 
this  maleficent  power  works  through  a  multitude  of  spirits 
or  demons,  who  assume  the  most  various  forms. 

This  superstitious  belief  in  demons  comes  out  in  all 
its  terrors,  in  the  great  collection  from  tlie  Library  at 
Nineveh,  given  to  the  world  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
In  the  lirst  two  books,  he  enumerates  and  describes  the 
spirits  of  «vil,  while  the  third  book  is  filled  with  invoca- 
tions to  the  gods.  There  are  numerous  forms  of  exorcism 
iotendcd  to  conjure  the  power  of  these  demons,  uho 
people    the   deserts,    the   mounuin    tops,    the    sea,   the 

'  l'rNBi(<>li  Lcuonnut,  "  Eludes  AcoiiUennei,'  vol.  ill,  jrd  cd.,  p.  %, 
■  Ibid.,  pk  14. 
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marshes,  and  enter  into  the  bodies  of  men  to  torment 
them.'  Then  comes  the  cmimeraiion  of  all  the  plagues 
which  this  demoniacal  power  can  let  loose.  Pestilence, 
madness,  nightmare,  sickness,  and  even  involuntary 
celit>3cy,  are  all  set  duwn  to  it.^  The  black  gulf  out  of 
which  this  awful  power  is  always  ready  to  leap  forth, 
underlies  all  the  ways  of  men.  ll  runs  along  the  bed  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  thnjugh  the  burning  entrails  of  the  mountains.*  The 
demons  go  out  into  all  Unds.  They  make  wotnen  barren  ; 
they  chase  the  mother  from  her  home,  and  drive  her  into 
the  desert  with  her  child.  They  slop  the  flight  of  the 
bird  in  the  air,  and  drive  the  terrified  swallow  from  her 
rest  to  wander  wildly  through  space.  Invisilile  hunttrs, 
they  pursue  and  strike  dowii  the  ox  and  the  lamb.  They 
go  from  house  to  house.  No  door  can  keep  them  out. 
They  dry  up  the  milk  in  the  breast.  Theirs  is  the  voice 
of  slander  ruthlessly  destroying  the  peace  of  roan  at  home 
and  abroad.  Intruding  even  into  high  heaven,  they  are 
deaf  to  prayers  and  supplications.  They  are  the  advcr- 
Baries  of  the  Lord  upon  the  earth  ;  they  labour  to  destroy 
the  gods.     They  are  emphatically  tht  tttttnics? 

The  dark  world  of  demons  has  its  own  liier:irchy.  At 
its  head  are  the  seven  evil  spirits  whose  dwelling  is 
in  the  ocean  depths.  Under  these  terrible  leaders,  the 
dnnon  srmy  spreads  far  and  wide,  and  assumes  all  poseible 
forms,  from  plagues  and  pestilences  to  phantoms  and  awful 
visions  of  the  night. 

Their  accursed  power  is  very  vividly  described  En  the 
following  fragment  from  "  Chaldean  Magic." 

"  Thev  aic  seven  I  they  «r?»cvcnl 
in  the  drpIhK  gf  Ihc  ofcfltl,  they  «re  Bcvcn  I 
in  U)c  biilliancy  of  the  hi.-av(iis,  ihcy  Jirc  scicn  I 
They  procceil  Iroiii  the  occ-nn  dcplh,  fiom  ibc  hidden  retreat 
lliey  arc  neither  male  not  fcmiile, 
Ibocc  which  slTctch  themsclrca  oui  like  rhainfl. 
They  havi!  do  spouse,  tlicy  do  not  produce  children ; 
they  ai«  sitangeis  to  benevolence; 


'  Lcnon]imni,"Cliali1c*ti  Ma<ic. 

*  Ibid.,  chap.  L 

•  Ibid.  •  ll>i.l, 
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Ihey  Ksl-n  neither  to  prayers  nor  wishes. 

Vermin  cornc  forth  from  the  mountain,  enemies  of  the  god  Ilea, 

Ihey  all"  the  a«rtils  ol  the  vengeance  of  Ihe  gods. 

raising  lip  ditliritllics,  ohtamiiig  power  by  violence. 

The  enemies  1  the  cni'inics ! 

Ihey  are  seven !  (hey  are  seven !  they  are  twice  seven  I 

Spirit  of  Ih''  heBvcns  may  they  be  conjured  1 

Spirit  of  the  earth  may  they  be  conjured  I " ' 

The  ilemons  are  sometimes  localised.  There  is  one 
demon  for  the  head,  one  for  the  hair,  one  for  each  member 
of  the  body.  These  destructive  powers  must  be  withstood 
by  every  possible  means.  The  first  is  the  invocation  of 
the  benefitenl  gods,  who  are  sometimes  addressed  logclher 
as  in  the  formula  "  Spirit  of  the  heavens,  conjure  it  t 
Spirit  of  the  earth,  conjure  it!"'  This  prayer  for 
deliverance  is  a  form  of  exorcism,  a  sacred  formula, 
the  efficacy  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  name  invoked.  This  importance  attached 
lo  certain  mystic  words  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
animism.  In  this  stage  of  his  development,  man  sees  a 
spirit  in  everything,  and  applies  this  simple  belief  to 
words.  He  supposes  the  word  to  enshrine  the  presence 
of  a  mysterious  power.  This  power  is  from  the  gods,  and 
is  transfused  into  the  sacred  formula,  peculiar  efitcacy 
being  attached  to  the  names  of  the  higher  deities.  Hence 
every  formula  carrying  with  it  an  element  of  the  Divine, 
has  virtue  to  protect  from  evil.  The  con%-ersc  is  equally 
certain. 

"  A  malicious  imprecation  acts  upon  man  like  a  wicked  demon, 
the  voice  which  curses  has  power  over  him, 
the  maliiious  impreeation  is  the  spell  (which  produces)  the diseiM 

of  his  head 
The  mslicious  imprecation  slaughters  thia  man  like  a  lamb; 
hU  gi'd  uppiesses  him  in  his  body; 

bis  guddeu  creates  anguish  In  him  l>y  a  reciprocal  inducncc; 
the  tvicv  which  cimes.  rovers  and  k>ads  biin  like  a  veil."' 

Hence  tlie  necessity  of  a  couiilcrcharm  to  be  woiked 
by  holy  words : 

"  The  evil  f«te.  by  the  command  from  the  lips  of  Hea, 
may  il  be  destroyed  tike  a  plant, 


'  -ChsMnn  Maeic." 
*  Und.,  ^  J. 


iS. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  &I. 
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may  it  bo  div^dcil  Inln  plcri;«  llk<'  a  frull  I 
may  it  be  torn  and  plurlccl  up  lilte  a  twig  I 
The  uvil  fall'.  Spinl  oi  (lit  hcavcM,  conjuie  iti 
Spirit  of  the  irarth,  coiijucc  it  1 " ' 

Next  to  holy  words,  the  beat  way  of  loosing  the  spell 
of  the  curse  is  to  drive  the  cruel  demon,  tlie  evil  spirit, 
into  some  plastic  representation  of  itself.  Animism  im- 
plies that  it  actually  comes  out  of  the  man  and  goes  into 
this  other  form.  Hence,  in  order  to  exorcise  the  terrible 
demon  of  the  plague  "  which  has  no  hand,  no  foot,  yet 
comes  on  man  like  a  snare,  which  hums  tiie  country  like 
fire,  spreads  over  the  plain  like  a  chain;  like  an  enemy 
takes  man  captive;  burns  man  tike  a  ilame ;  binds  the 
invalid  like  a  bundle";  a  symbolic  image  of  it  must  bo 
fashioned  and  applied  to  the  living  flesh  of  the  sick  man.* 
In  order  to  complete  the  cure,  it  is  well  to  reproduce  also 
the  image  of  the  good  gods  and  to  place  it  in  front  of  the 
house.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  "great  winged 
bulls  "  which  flanked  the  entrance  gates  of  the  palaces  nt 
Nineveh,  and  were  looked  upon  as  genii  keeping  watch 
ajid  ward. 

The  talisman,  a  sort  of  sacred  object  which  is  also 
endued  with  divine  virtue,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
exorcism  of  demons.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  long 
bands  of  white  or  black  stuff  upon  the  head,  or  hand, 
or  foot,  or  whatever  part  is  affected,  in  order  to  expel  the 
demon,  phantom,  spectre,  vampire,  and  to  break  the  spell, 
for  in  this  way  the  divine  power  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  power  of  evil,*  The  talisman.  Ihe  forms  of  which 
are  veiy  various,  is  an  impassable  barrier  placed  between 
the  god  and  the  demons.  It  is  like  a  snare  in  which  the 
evil  one  is  taken.  "  He  who  crosses  the  boundary  (of 
property)  the  talisman  of  the  gods,  boundary  of  heaven 
and  earth,  will  never  let  him  go  again."  *  These  elaborate 
rites  of  exorcism  needed  many  to  take  part  in  ihcm. 
According  to  the  book  of  mngic.  the  exorcists  were  ranged 
in  three  categories — conjurors,  physicians,  and  the  theo- 


'  "Chkldcan  Hagicv"  p.  65. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  50,  51. 

•  lljiA,  pp.  44.  45- 


IMd. 
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sophists  or  priests.  For  a  long  lime  ihe  practice  of  magic 
was  an  important  function  of  Ihe  Chaldean  priests. 

So  far  we  have  only  adverted  to  the  animistic  elements 
of  the  ancient  religion  of  Chaldea.  The  higlier  elements 
were  not  wanting  and  theEc  were  developed  by  a  true 
mythological  evolution.  The  country,  though  not  excep- 
lionaUy  favoured  like  some  other  regions,  had  its  beauty 
and  grandeur.  The  soil  rewarded  in  the  end  the  pains 
bestowed  npon  it;  and  it  helped  to  stimulate  the  activity 
of  its  inhabitants  by  the  heavy  demands  it  made  upon 
their  patience.  The  fruilfiilness  of  the  earth,  and  still 
more  the  sublimity  of  the  starry  heavens  rarely  veiled  by 
clouds,  spoke  to  them  of  a  propitious  deity.  Heaven, 
earth,  and  even  the  depths  beneath  (which  belonged  only 
in  part  to  the  powers  of  evil),  were  all  in  turn  deiHed  by 
the  Chaldeans. 

The  image  under  which  the  universe  appeared  to  them 
was  that  of  a  round  skiiT  turned  over.  The  earth  formed 
its  upper  convex  surface.  The  concavity  beneath  is  the 
terrestrial  abyss,  the  abode  of  spirits  and  of  the  dead. 
Above  the  earth  extends  Ihe  sky  with  its  constellations  of 
fixed  stars;  above  again  are  the  planets  "revolving  round 
the  mountains  of  the  East ;  the  column  which  joined  the 
hea\'ens  and  the  earth  and  served  as  an  axis  to  the  celes- 
tial vault."  '  Between  earth  and  heavL-n  is  the  zone  of 
winds  and  stoi-ms.  Each  of  these  zones  has  its  god. 
Anna  dwells  in  the  highest  heaven;  Hca  upon  earth; 
Mul-^t,  in  the  lower  deep.  Hea  represents  especially  the 
humid  clement  which  surrounds  and  fertilises  the  earth  ; 
hence  it  appears  under  the  form  of  a  fish.  This  is  the 
Qannrs  of  Bcrosus.  By  the  clcmcjitary  anthropomorphism 
which  characterises  evcrj'  stage  of  religious  development, 
each  male  god  has  his  wife,  a  sort  of  feminine  hypostasis 
of  his  attributes.  The  wife  of  Hea  is  Damkina;  NtHgelal 
is  the  feminine  form  of  Mulge,  the  analogue  of  the  Assyrian 
goddess  Beiii.  The  personality  of  these  goddesses  is  tell 
altogether  undefined  and  vague.  They  are  not  so  much 
persons  at  all,  as  cosmical  powers  deified  in  their  benefi- 
cent attributes.  The  god  of  the  highest  hea\-en  remains 
wrapped   in   impenetrable   shadow.     It   is   impossible  to 
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/orm  any  distinct  idea  of  him.  Alter  these  more  or  less 
abstract  diviiiiiies,  the  sun  and  moon  are  the  ubjects  o( 
worship.  In  like  manner,  the  winds  and  waves  are  in- 
voked, because,  like  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  they  force 
their  way  in  the  teeth  of  opposing  fate.  Fire  occupies  a 
place  of  high  honour  in  this  rude  religion.  It  is  involsed 
as  the  great  agent  in  dissipating  spells,  the  hero  who  puts 
the  demons  to  flight.  He  (or  rather  it),  is  frequently 
'  called  Bilgi,  which  must  be  translated  as  "  the  fire  of  the 
rushes,"  the  fire  issuing  from  an  instrument  analogous  to 
the  aroMt  of  the  primitive  Aryas,  which  was  made  out  of  a 
ligneous  reed.     A  hymn  says  : 

"Fire,  supreme  eliiff  risine  li'gh  in  the  coutilty ! 
Hero,  son  of  Ilic  Occjii  rising  high  In  the  country  1 
Tin,  with  ihy  pure  and  brilliant  lljme, 
Thou  biiiigi.-sl  light  into  ihe  (Iwjllings  of  durkiit-ss. 
Thou  decidcst  the  fate  of  evetytluTig  which  has  a  name."' 

These   gods,   so   dimly   personiScd,    fight   against   the 
demons  which  arc  led  by  the  seven  spirits  of  the  deep. 
This  contest  no  doubt  represents  the  g^at  battle  beliveen 
light  and  darkness,  which  we  find  in  all  Oriental  religions. 
In  character  it  is  rather  cosmical  than  moral.     It  is  less 
promirtent    in     the    Chuldean    than    in    later    religions. 
,  Anthropomorphism  is  as  yet  too  shadowy  to  lend  much 
colour  to  the  contest  between  the  gods  and  the  demons. 
In  truth  it  is  not  so  much  the  active  succour,  the  posi- 
tive intervention  of  the  gods   which    their   worshippers 
desire,  as  some  magic  arts  by  which  to  break  the  spells 
of  the  demons.     The   great   secret   of  deliverance   and 
victory  is  the  power  to  pronounce  the  ineffable  name  of 
the  god,  which  no  man  can  hear.     The  god  of  the  earth 
is  alone  able  to  obtain   this  revelation  and   impart  this 
I  benefit.     "The  highest,   the  most  irresistible  of  all  the 
[powers  dwells  In  the  divine  and   mysterious  name,  'the 
lauprcme  name'  with  which  Hea  is  acquainted.      Before 
this  name  everything  bows  in  heaven  and  in  earth  and  in 
Madcs.     The  gods  themselves  are  enthralled  by  this  name, 
,  and  render  it  obedience."  ■      Here  we  trace  that  vague 
'  monotlteistic  intuition  which  is  indeed  a  univers.-«l  element 

>  "Ctisldnn  UaeiCi"  pp.  I&4i  iSj. 
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o(  relfj^on,  but  is  at  first  too  slight  to  leave  its  impress 
upoa  it. 

The  overwhelming  sense  of  the  impassable  barrier  which 
separates  man  froin  the  mightiest  of  the  gods,  prompts 
the  desire  to  find  a  mediator  nearer  to  himself  than  Hea. 
Wc  have  already  seen  aun,  moon,  and  fire  invoked  in  this 
capacity.  A  god,  whose  nature  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  understand — Silik-mulu-khi — that  is  "  he  who  distri- 
butes good  amongst  men,"  seems  to  have  assumed  this 
benevolent  oflite.  Oti  the  one  hand  he  receives  by 
revelation  from  Hea  the  secret  which  has  power  to  ensure 
the  defeat  of  the  demons ;  on  the  other  hand  he  carries 
to  Hea  the  appeal  of  men  tormented  by  malignant  spirits 
and  diseases.  He  is  called  the  "  hero  amongst  the  gods, 
the  eldest  son  of  Hea,  the  merciful  one,  the  generator  who 
brings  back  the  dead  to  life,"  "  He  commands  the  sea 
and  it  becomes  cahn."  He  commands  the  girdle  of  the 
river  of  Sippara  (the  Euphrates)  and  overturns  its  course.' 
This  he  does  as  a  personification  of  the  wind ;  but 
he  was  far  the  most  human  of  all  the  Accadian  gods. 
He  is  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the  Persian  Milhra — the 
deliverer. 

After  Anna  and  Hea,  we  have  named  among  the  gods 
Hulge,  the  god  of  the  lower  abyss,  where  warrior  gods 
under  his  direction  combat  demons,  monsters  and  plagues. 
Mulge  himself  is  at  once  a  terrible  and  a  glorious  god. 
He  is  the  lord  of  "  the  country  whence  none  return,  the 
home  which  one  may  enter  but  none  can  leave,  the  road 
from  which  there  is  no  return,  the  dwelling  where  those 
entering  find  blindness  instead  of  light;  where  the  multi- 
tude has  nothing  but  dust  to  appease  its  hunger,  nothing 
but  mud  for  food,  where  they  see  no  light  and  dwell  in 
darkness,  where  shades,  as  birds,  press  towards  the  vault, 
where  dust  thickens  upon  the  door  and  its  wings."  * 

Newrtheless  a  hymn  addressed  to  Silik-niulu-khi,  the 
god  mediator,  attributes  to  him  the  power  of  bringing  back 
the  dead  to  hfe.  Another  prayer  asks  him  to  strengthen! 
the  hands  of  the  dwellers  in  the  realm  of  shades.  Lastly, 
in  one  hymn  a  gotldi-ss  of  the  night  is  represented  as  pro> 


"■Chklikan  Magic," 
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nounciiig  judgment.  Here  we  have  a  v.igue  intlijiation  of 
retribution,  which  becomes  more  distinct  in  later  times. 

Prayer  occupies  the  foremost  phce  in  this  worship. 
Sacrifice  is  also  mentioned,  but  there  is  nothing  moral 
or  elevated  about  it.  It  presents  food  to  the  gods,  w!iu 
pounce  upon  the  offering  "  like  flies  upon  meat."  No  doubt 
these  are  the  inferior  gods.  There  is  nothing  more 
meritorious  than  to  pour  out  t!ie  blood  of  victims  like 
water.  The  idea  that  it  is  doing  honour  to  the  gods  to 
resemble  them,  applied  to  the  divinities  which  produce 
life,  led  in  the  end  to  the  riles  of  sacred  prostitution 
practised  at  Babylon ;  but  its  influence  was  felt  in  a  much 
earlier  stage,  for  we  find  from  very  ancient  texts,  that  it 
was  regarded  as  the  greatest  misfortune  for  a  feniule 
slave  not  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  her  master.' 

Such,  as  we  gather,  was  the  Chaldean  or  Accadian 
religion  in  its  primitive  form. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  when  it  was  that 
it  assumed  a  wider  range  under  the  dominant  influence 
of  the  Cushite  tribes,  branches  of  the  great  Semitic  race, 
which  became  blended  with  the  eariy  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  rapidly  swarmed  first  over  Babylon  and 
then  over  Assyria.  It  is  certain  thai  no  fundamental 
change  was  made  in  the  religion  through  this  influx  of 
strangers ;  but  Chaldea  passed  through  a  period  of  sub- 
division during  which  the  same  gods  took  diOerent  names 
in  each  of  the  towns  which  served  as  centres  to  these 
petty  kingdoms  or  principalities.  When  the  Chaldeo- 
Babylontan  Empire  was  founded,  it  had  to  find  a  place 
in  its  pantheon  for  all  these  gods  who  were  worshipped 
under  so  many  separate  names.  Thus  the  mythological 
circle  was  widened. 

Two  other  causes  beside  political  unification  combined 
to  give  it  its  final  character.  First  of  all,  the  priesthood 
had  acquired  great  importance,  as  the  caste  of  the 
Brahmans  subsequently  did  in  India.  Just  as  the 
Brahmans  turned  to  their  own  account  ilic  religion  ol 
the  Vedas,  so  the  Chalde;iii  magicians  made  the  primitive 
worship  of  the  country  minister  to  their  authority.  In 
the  second  place,  a  very  marked  feature  of  this  period  is 
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the  import;iiice  attaL-hcd  to  the  observation  of  the  stars, 
whicU  wa^  soon  raised  from  mere  astrological  super* 
stiiion  to  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  habit  of  reading 
nan's  destiny  in  the  heavens  and  deciphering  its  secrets 
in  the  movements  of  the  planets,  was  a  great  advance 
on  tlie  stirceries  of  the  earlit^r  priesthood.  The  sidereal 
aspect  began  to  predominate  also  in  the  conception  of 
the  gods.  This  did  not  tend  to  make  them  more  human. 
Indeed  it  must  be  admitted  thai  anthropomorphism  re- 
ceived a  check. 

We  give  now  a  brief  summary  of  the  mythological 
system  of  ilie  Chaldco-Babylonian  religion,  grafted  upon 
the  original  element  of  naturism,  as  we  gather  it  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
this  system  is  realty  that  of  divine  unity  in  the  pan- 
theistic sense.  The  hidden  god  who  comprehends  all 
things  in  himself,  manifests  himself  through  the  diversity 
of  phenomena.  The  secondary  gods  who  form  a  gra- 
duated scale  below  him,  are  but  personifications  of  his 
attributes.  They  are  primarily,  as  we  have  said,  plane- 
tary gods.  The  god  par  excttknce  is  llu.  Babylon  is 
his  city,  the  city  of  lin.  Next  to  this  supreme  god  we 
have  the  first  triad  produced  by  emanation.  It  consists 
of  the  three  following  gods : — 

Ahu,  the  primordial  chaos ; 

Bel,  the  demiurgus ; 

A'liafi,  the  saviour,  the  intelligent  guide. 

To  these  tliree  male  gods  correspond  three  feminine 
divinities  i^ 

Atiataj 

Bftit; 

Davkina. 

The  second  triad  is  composed  thus^— 

Sin,  tlic  moon  god ; 

Sai'ias,  the  sim  god ; 

Bhi,  the  god  of  the  atmosphere.' 

Then  come  the  planetary  gods  :— 

Sitii'p,  Saturn ; 

Marduk,  Jupiter; 

*  The  iiukc  o(  iliii  god  U  dUpDicd;  it  hu  been  nuunulucid  tbal  y« 
■amc  vna  Hamatni,  iIk  Tliinidcrer, 
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NfTgal,  Mars: 

Islar,  Vtiius ; 

Ntbo,  Mercury. 

The  twelve  great  gods  preside  over  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  Below  thein  are  a  muliimde  of  inferior  gods, 
tingcls,  genii,  and  the  whole  Iroop  of  demons,  who  pcr- 
pcluatc  the  ancient  sorcery  and  incantations. 

In  reality,  we  find  in  this  new  mythological  cycle  the 
same  religious  idea  as  among  the  early  Chaldeans,  with 
the  addition  of  the  sidereal  element.  We  have  the  same 
supreme  deity  wrapped  in  mystery,  only  he  is  called  Ilu 
instead  of  Anna.  The  first  triad  gives  us  the  three  gods 
corresponding  to  the  three  regions  of  the  universe. 
Msrduk  now  takes  the  place  of  Sihk-Mu!u-kki,  the  god- 
mediator. 

The  feminine  element  however  occupies  a  larger 
place  in  the  new  pantheon.  Anala,  Belil,  and  above 
all  hlar,  represent  it  in  its  fertility  and  voluptuousness. 
This  explains  why  prostitution  was  made  obligatory 
upon  every  woman  as  a  rite  in  the  temple  of  Babylon. 
In  the  legend  of  htar  we  have  a  rough  outline  of  the 
myth  of  Adonis.  She  also  loses  her  husband  and  goes 
in  search  of  him  in  the  realms  of  the  dead.  This  is  the 
image  of  nature,  coming  forth  after  the  sterility  and  death 
of  winter,  to  seek  again  her  brilliant  progeny.' 

{  III. — The  Assyrian  Rgucion. 

Assyria,  when  it  absorbed  Babylonia  and  founded  its 
vast  empire,  changed  nothing  but  a  name  in  the  Chaldean 
pantheon.  It  raised  its  god  Assur  to  the  dignity  of  the 
supreme  god,  but  without  making  any  essential  modi- 
fication in   the  character   of   that   deity.     It    gave   hjm 


'Tbe  recent  rx<av>tion«  of  M.  de  Snnec  at  Tcllo,  bavc  eivcn  ui  ■ 
flliupw  of  the  decree  of  dcvclojiincnt  *l  which  the  smill  pri"vi|Jiihlica 
of  tha  countty  of  t)ic  Sumita  liad  arrived  before  the  fomiiiioii  of  Iho 
grast  monnrchics.  H,  Lcdrsio,  Professor  of  Auyriaa  '-)ii|;[ii|)liy  in  Ihe 
Ktiool  of  Ihe  Louvre,  %\'if»  a  very  inlereMtnic  rcviow  of  tlic  iDriil  and 
moral  slalui  of  this  liny  kinEdom.  Accoiilinc  to  •  tylimlcr  diitovered 
by  an  Eogtiihinna  In  McwpoUmi*  {a  cylinder  daiiii);  f<om  tbo  aiilh 
century  bclorc  our  era),  the  rciicn*  ^  tiarKon  1.  and  of  Naninaui  ou^t 
to  be  placed  as  bi  back  ai  the  yi-ar  3750  before  our  ata.  Now  on  ctiii> 
jiaring  llie  archaic  Inscription  on  a  i«*o  of  Najanuin  with  thai  uf  ■ 
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moreover  a  brilliant  impersonation  upon  earth  in  its 
conquering  king.  Here  history  comes  in  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  religious  dcvL-lopmenl. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  mylhical  pari  of  this 
history,  which  will  eomeni  iis  only  in  relation  to  its 
inflttence  upon  religion.  We  have  seen  Chaldea  dividt.-d 
into  various  small  kingdoms.  Their  chief  cities  were 
U2,  Nipur,  with  its  gigantic  temple,  Sippara,  Borsippa, 
Larsa,  and  lastly  Babylon,  destined  long  to  maintain 
an  independent  dynasty.  The  country,  after  having 
been  conijuered  by  the  Elamiles  2300  B.C.,  and  ruled 
over  by  a  Median  dynasty,  finally  became  part  of  the 
dominion  of  Assyria.  The  Assyrians  extended  their 
conquests  far  and  wide.  They  built  splendid  cities  like 
Nineveh,  Calah,  Ellasar,  After  their  king,  Tuklal-abal- 
asar,  had  conquered  Babylon  (llOO  B.C.)  the  Assyrian 
empire  entered  upon  a  prolonged  period  of  wars  and 
conquests.  Under  such  kings  as  Assur-nazir-pal  and 
Shalnianeser  III,,  its  victorious  armies  spread  over  a 
large  part  of  Western  Asia,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Elam  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  occupied  both  Media  and 
Armenia.  After  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Assyria 
entered  again  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  B.C. 
upon  a  period  of  conquest  and  glory  under  tlie  dynasty 
of  the  Sargons.  At  this  time  it  took  possession  of  Egypt. 
The  period  of  decline  conimences  with  the  elevation  of 
the  Mcdcs  under  Cyaxares.  In  alliance  with  the  kings 
of  Babylon,  who  were  always  ripe  for  revolt,  the  Medes 
dealt  a  mortal  blow  at  the  Assyrian  colossus.  The  ruin 
of  Nineveh  ia  606  produced  an  iromense  effect.  Finally, 
after  many  reverses,  old  Chaldea  under  Nebuchadnexzar 
vwsx  more  regained  the  sceptre  of  the  Asiatic  world,  and 

vaM  in  the  Sa:irc  collKlion  to  Ihe  Louvre,  ctpccully  as  to  the  deag- 
««t>on  of  the  wonl  k>ig.  wc  fini!  thai  the  vase  brought  fron  'XcWa  >i  of 
earlier  diie  than  ihjt  oi  NBr.iJDsii.  We  are  tliui  earilcd  buck  to  inore 
than  four  Itiousgn J  vein  bcJbre  Chrlit.  ax  the  dale  of  Ihe  little  kingdom 
o(  'rdlo.  Judfing  rrom  the  Inacrtplloti  In  the  ^i■^ICc  eolltk-liun,  it  iiiii»t 
hate  reachol  a  birly  advanced  dearer  of  civilLMiion.  Aivhiiei'turc  1* 
ahown  to  hare  been  in  a  hich  Mate  (A  clei-elopmcnt.  by  the  ilyk  of  the 
loipUa,  eapecially  Ihoae  buiit  in  the  ninii  of  king  Giidca.  Tha  tetixiiia 
U  olivioutly  jiut  n-hat  It  waa  lhr>>ui:hnui  this  whole  legiovi.  befoic  iha 
founiaiiiin  "f  ih<-  creal  monarchies.  (5e«  "  Rctvc  politique  el  lilkr.n,'' 
januai)'  IJih.  li^J.) 
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held  it  until  tlie  time  wlien,  under  the  leadership  of  Cyrus, 
Persia  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  a  new  period  o( 
history  began. 

These  great  wars  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors  have  left 
few  traces  except  upon  the  monuments  in  their  capital 
cities.  From  ttiesc  monuments  we  get  some  idea  of  this 
proud  and  cruel  race  of  kings,  who  delighted  to  immor- 
talise through  the  sculptor's  chisel,  not  only  the  pomp  of 
their  victories  but  the  agonies  of  their  victims  on  the 
battle  and  on  the  hunting  field.  These  terrible  kings 
pass  before  us  in  the  obscurity  of  the  dim  past,  like 
comets  scatlering  death  and  dismay  in  their  train.  The 
work  of  destruction  only  ceases  in  one  place  to  begin 
in  another.  There  are  always  fresh  realms  to  conquer, 
new  revolts  to  quell.  It  is  a  deluge  of  blood  which 
sweeps  all  before  it,  and  leaves  behind  only  a  barren 
tract  of  desolation.  That  which  stands  out  in  strong 
relief  upon  thia  lurid  background,  is  Uie  im.-ige  of  the 
king,  the  representative  of  the  gods  and  worshipped  as 
their  equal.  It  is  extraordinary  how  these  kings  exalt 
themselves  in  the  inscriptions  which  record  their  exploits. 
Never  did  human  pride  use  more  daring  language  or 
more  audaciously  claim  equality  with  God.  In  a  genuine 
inscription  Tuklat-abal-asar  thus  expresses  himself:  "I 
filled  the  mountain  defiles  with  the  corpses  of  my 
enemies,  I  cut  off  their  heads.  I  overthrew  the  walls 
of  their  cities.  I  look  slaves,  booty,  treasures  without 
number.  Six  thousand  of  them  embraced  my  knees  and 
1  made  them  prisoners.  I  swept  like  a  tempest  over  the 
bodies  of  the  fighting  men  in  the  mountain  passes,  for  I 
am  the  mighty  king,  the  dcsU'oycr  of  the  wicked,  he  who 
slays  the  hosts  of  the  opposcrs."  ' 

Another  inscription  runs  thus: — "The  god  Assur  my 
lord,  commanded  me  to  march.  I  disposed  my  chariot 
and  my  armies.  I  cut  to  pieces  my  enemies  and  pursued 
them  as  wild  beasts.  [  carried  off  their  gods ;  I  gave 
their  cities  to  the  (lames;  1  made  them  heaps  of  ruins. 
1  laid  upon  them  the  heavy  yoke  of  my  dominion,  and 
ia  their  presence  I  gave  thanks  to  god  .Assur,  my  lord,'" 

'  ilupcfu,  ■'  Hiitoite  *nc.tiine  dts  p(u(.li:t  de  lX)rki>t,"  p.  vfo. 
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In  another  inscription  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Elam, 
the  Assyrian  king  boasts  of  having  entered  by  the  will 
of  Aaaur  and  Isiar  into  the  city  of  Susa,  and  proudly 
reposed  in  its  palaces.  "  1  took  away  all  their  gods,"  he 
says,  "and  all  their  goddesses,  their  gorgeous  apparel, 
their  treasures,  their  priests.  1  carried  all  away  to  the 
land  of  Assur.  1  broke  the  winged  lions  and  the  bulls 
which  kept  guard  over  the  temple.  The  high  places  of 
their  kings  who  had  not  feared  Assur  and  Istar,  1  burned 
under  the  sun," 

The  king  in  using  this  language  was  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  his  people,  who  were  intoxicated  with  his 
triumphs  and  gorged  with  booty  taken  from  the  enemy. 
The  splendid  palaces  raised  in  the  king's  honour  were 
the  temples  of  this  proud  race  of  monarchs,  of  whom  the 
god  Assur  was  the  august  type.  This  worship  of  the 
conquering  kings  became  a  religion,  symbolising  the 
victorious  strife  of  the  national  gods  with  the  powers 
of  evil,  Wc  thus  get  an  important  addition  to  the  placid 
sidereal  pantheon  of  (he  Chaldeans,  though  the  new 
element  is  only  a  superstructure  upon  the  old  basis  of 
naturalism. 

The  moral  development  of  a  nation  has  not  been  fully 
described  when  its  ofticial  religion  has  been  characterised 
in  its  various  phases.  The  soul  of  man  always  cherishes 
aspirations  higher  that  its  national  worship,  so  long  at 
least  as  this  is  in  an  early  stage.  Hence  wc  find  these 
ancient  nations  constantly  getting  beyond  their  own 
worship,  expanding  and  purifying  it,  and  projecting  upon 
their  gods  some  of  the  inner  light  which  has  its  source 
deep  in  their  own  being.  Thus  by  flashes  they  discerned 
a  king  higher  than  him  whom  they  worshipped,  and  their 
various  gods  would  be  for  a  moment  transliguFed,  but 
only  to  fall  back  again  into  the  darkness.  The  cry  of 
conscience  went  up  nevertheless  to  the  tnic  God  whom 
it  was  feeling  and  seeking  after,  through  all  those  lower 
impersonations  of  the  Divine  which  might  seem  to  satisfy 
the  Boul  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life.  The  great  inward 
prophecy  has  never  been  without  an  oracle.  Of  this  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  (he  C  ha  Id  eo- Assyrian  religion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  moral  qualities  attributed  to 
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the  gods  which  do  not  belong  lo  thdr  official  character. 
The  highest  intuitions  of  itic  Divine  in  the  heart  of  man 
are  embodied  in  their  changing  forms.  Thus  after  fire 
has  been  represented  as  the  "  pure  and  brilliant  (lame 
which  brings  light  into  the  dwelling  of  darkness,"  as 
ihe  force  which  "  mixes  copper  and  steel  and  purities  gold 
and  silver,"  it  is  abruptly  spoken  of  as  "striking  terror 
into  the  heart  of  the  wicked."  "  May  the  works  of  the  man, 
son  of  his  god,  shine  with  purity  I  May  he  be  high  as 
heaven  1  May  he  be  pure  and  holy  as  the  earth  t  May 
he  shine  as  the  midst  of  heaven ! "  So  we  read  in  a 
mutilated  fragment.' 

In  another  hymn  the  moon-god  assumes  the  same  moral 
aspect.  It  is  no  longrr  regarded  as  a  mere  force  of  nature, 
but  acts  as  a  god  living  and  abiding.  When  the  seven  evil 
spirits  of  the  abyss  have  raised  tempests  and  gales  of  wind, 
wbcQ  ihey  have  darkened  the  face  of  the  lord  of  heaven, 
who  looks  forth  in  anguish  through  the  shrouded  sky, 
when  they  themselves  ha\'e  burst  upon  the  earth  like  a 
torrent,  the  moon-god  fights  against  them  victoriously 
till  "the  king,  son  of  his  god,  like  the  light  of  Aku  (the 
god  of  the  moon)  causes  the  country  to  live  again;  like 
the  brilliancy  of  the  flame  he  raises  his  head."  • 

The  humanity  of  the  sun-god  is  more  emphasised  than 
that  of  the  moon-god.  He  shines  in  the  highest  region 
of  the  heavens,  dissipating  the  darkness,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  active  protecting  gods,  a  great  enemy  of  demons  and 
sorcerers.  The  hymn  addressed  to  him  runs  thus : 
"O  thou  who  caii»est  lies  to  disappear,  thou  who 
dissipatcst  the  bad  influence  of  wonders,  of  augunes,  of 
evil  prognostications,  of  dreams,  of  wicked  apparitions, 
thou  who  dcfeatest  wicked  plots.  ...  do  not  allow  those 
who  cast  spells  and  are  hardened  to  rise.  .  .  .  May  the 
great  gods  who  have  created  me,  take  my  hand  I  Thou, 
who  curest  my  face,  direct  my  hand,  direct  it,  lord,  light  ol 
the  universe,  sun,"* 

What  a  sublime  vision  the  unknown  poet  of  old  Oialdca 
must  have  had  of  his  god,  when   he   saw   him  radiant 


'  "Chalil«n  M-iRK,"  p.  iSj. 
*  Ibid.,  PI*.  Z04.  209. 
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thixjugh  th«  porC;ils  of  heaven,  the  archangcrls  bowing 
low  before  him,  while  the  earth  beheld  him  with  rapture. 
From  the  height  of  heaven  he  rules  tiie  children  of  men, 
shedding  down  upon  them  a  ray  of  peace,  and  healing  their 
suflerings.* 

The  divine  sun  brings  deliverance  from  sufTerings  more 
intense  than  those  which  assail  the  body.  One  of  the 
hymns  in  which  he  is  addressed  closes  with  these  words, 
in  which  wc  notice  the  confusion  of  moral  with  material 
ideas  so  characteristic  of  the  Chaldean  religion.  The 
priest  is  invoking  help  for  a  sulTercr: 

"The  man,  god  of  bU  god,  is  burdened  with  the  load  of  his 

omiulons  and  trnnsgr^s^ions. 
His  feet  and  hix  liamls  siiCcr  cruelly;  he  ia  painfully  eidiaustcd 

by  the  iJiiii.'iisi^. 
Sun,  al  Ihp  laiiing  of  my  linrids.  romf  at  tlic  call,  ttit  ktM  food, 

absorb  km  viilirn,  turn  his  weakness  inlo  sliciigth. 
By  ihy  (Jtilrr  itiny  hi»  omisaions  be  forgiven !  may  his  tninsgressiona 

be  blotted  oul  I 
Break  his  cliaiiis  I  muy  he  recover  from  hU  illticsa  t "  ' 

In  Spite  of  confusion  and  error  there  is  however  much 
beauty  in  these  hymns  of  adoration.  Sometimes  prayer 
tissumcs  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  man  and  his 
god,  as  in  this  invocation  addressed  to  Silik-mulu-khi,  the 

god<mediator. 

Tkt  wortkipptr. 
"  Who  c«n  rscnpc  thy  hail? 
Thy  will  ia  ihc  tiiblimc  ■ciinitar  with  M-luch  tbou  rulc*t  hesvea 
■ad  cattb." 

Tkt  god. 
•'  I  commanded  the  sen,  and  the  aea  bccanu  calm. 
I  comniand^d  the  lluwirr,  niid  tile  flower  ripened  its  grun. 
1  commondL-d  tbc  giidle  of  the  river  ofSippara,  and  1  ovcttumed 
it9  rourae." 

The  wonhipptr. 
"  LonI,  tluiu  art  gubliiiii.',  what  itansitoiy  being  ii  equal  to  ibcc  ? 
Silik-muhi-khi  amongst  all  the  gods  who  arc  named  thou  ait  the 
icinuocntor."' 

There  is  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  sin  in  the  hymn  we 
have  already  quoted.  It  ultimately  linds  sublime  expression 
in  veritable  psalms  of  penitence.  The  fragments  referring 
lo  the  creation  and  tlic  deluge,  uinted  as  ihey  are  with 
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naturisra,  still  bear  traces  of  a  dim  yet  distinct  memory  of 
a  dtcadcnce  of  the  human  race,  or  at  least  they  took  upon 
wrong  done  by  man  as  the  cause  of  the  worst  scourges  that 
desolate  the  world,  llie  stoiy  of  creation  contains  these 
words :  "  All  which  had  been  planned  by  the  great  gods 
was  cxceHenl."  The  deluge  is  distinctly  ascribed  to  the  sins 
of  men  for  whom  the  great  god  Hea  claims  the  pity  of 
Bel  the  god  of  justice.  "  Let  the  sinner  expiate  his 
sins,"  says  Hca  to  Bel,  "the  malefactor  his  crimes,  but  be 
thou  propitious  to  him,  have  pity  on  him  that  he  be  not 
destroyed,"  * 

The  Chaldean   penitent   is   especially  concerned  about 
his  own  sin,  as  the  following  quotations  show : 

"  Lord,  let  tlic  fierce  anger  of  thy  heart  be  appeased  I 
Lvi  ihc  god  whom  I  know  not,  be  pacilictl  luwards  mel 
Let  the  gud  who  knuws  the  unknoivn  be  paciliiHl  I 
Let  the  inothci-goddcss  who  knows  Ibc  unknown  be  appeased  I 
1  cat  the  bread  of  thine  anger, 
1  drink  the  watcn  of  aiiguixh. 

1  feed,  without  knowing  ii,  on  traosgressioQ  against  my  god. 
1  walk  without  knowing  it,  lo  ahortcointng  lowuils  xoy  mother 

goddess, 
Lonl,  my  faults  are  very  great  I 
Veiy  great  are  my  sins  I 

Oh  God,  who  knowcat  the  enemy,  very  great  Me  my  faults  1 
I  OT,  not  knowing  it 

The  strength  of  the  anger  of  the  Lord  is  kindled  againM  mc  I 
1  am  cast  down  and  thrie  is  none  to  stretch  out  a  band  to  me. 
I  fo  weeing  and  none  takes  me  by  the  hand. 
1  ay  and  there  is  nooc  to  hear. 

1  am  worn  out  and  bnguisliing  and  there  is  none  to  deliver. 
1  draw  near  to  God  wbo  shows  mercy,  and  I  pour  forth  bittes 

tamcntations.    Lord,  be  favounblc  to  me  I 
How  long,  O  my  god? 
How  long.  O  nolhef.fDddeM  ? 
How  long,  Q  God  who  knowcst  the  unknown  7 
How  long  will  thy  hexrl  be  full  of  ailMrV 
Ko  man  knuws  whether  he  baa  blaspnemed  oi  dtma  piously : 
Lord,  lliou  will  not  thtuit  away  thy  servant  into  th«  midst  ol 

the  tempestuous  waters,  come  lo  his  help, 
Take  bis  hand  I 

1  commit  ain.    1'um  it  ialo  piety. 
I  make  mistakes :  Id  the  wind  carry  them  awir. 
My  blasphemies  are  taany. 
Tear  thou  them  in  pieces  like  a  veil  I 

■  Bound,  "Les  demmwrtcs  Assyri«nne%'  p.  96. 
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O  my  god,  my  sins  arc  seven  times  seven — lake  away  my  sins, 

Molhi'f  godiies*,  forgive  my  sins, 

Lei  lljy  ht-arl  be  appcast-d  like  tbe  heait  of  a  mother  who  faai 

bom  a  child 
Thy  child  is  full  of  lamentations ;  his  heart  is  torn  with  sorrow 
He  mourns  in  siltncc  like  ihc  tuftlc-<!ove^ 
He  has  implored  like  a  child,  the  metcy  of  his  own  god." 

These  lamentations  conclude  with  the  hope  of  deliver- 
ance. 

"  Be  appmscd,  I  have  imploi^d  tliee. 
If  ihoii  dost  trccivc  me  favourably, 

If  thou  AoiX  j^rant  thy  proteciing  lavoiir  to  man,  he  lives  again, 
Rulei  of  all  tilings  «nd  of  itll  men,  thou  merciful  deity  who  dost 

rcslorc, 
Thou  dost  receive  our  lamentations."' 

We  catch  the  same  accents  of  penitential  sorrow  in  the 
following  fragments:— 

"O  God  my  creator. 
Hold  up  my  arms, 
Ciiidc  the  breath  of  my  moutl^ 
Guide  my  hands. 

0  Lord  of  li(;hl. 

Lord,  leave  not  thy  servant  to  fall. 

In  the  waters  of  the  roaring  torrent, 

Hold  thou  my  hands. 

Lord,  my  tTnns;;r''ssions  arc  many, 

Crest  are  my  Rins. 

The  Ij)rd  in  hi*  wrath  has  laid  his  wrath  upon  me. 

The  Lcrd  ill  the  8<M*''tily  of  his  licart  hn*  laid  his  hand  upon  me, 

liter  ha*  fnlicn  upon  me,  slic  hath  put  me  to  grief. 

1  fall  to  the  earth,  and  there  is  none  to  lift  me  up. 

He  who  fcdrs  not  his  god,  shall  be  bowed  down  like  the  ic«d. 

He  who  docs  not  rcnre  Itlar,  his  streuKih  ahull  fail, 

tike  tlw  star  in  the  heaven,  he  shall  fade  away, 

He  will  be  driven  away  like  the  waves  and  the  clouds," 

Thus  did  the  great  voice  of  conscience  make  itself 
heard  in  a  land  still  devoted  to  naturalistic  worship  and 
in  bondage  to  superstitious  terrors.  It  was  ImpCKMible 
that  this  development  of  conscience  should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  at  least  some  vague  intuition  of  retribution  in 
a  future  life. 

The  Chaldean  religion  granted  a  place  of  prii.Tlege  in 

■  Lcnorniknl,  ■■  fltudcs  Afcsdk-iinc*,*  vol.  Id,  Jrd  edit.,  pp.  150^  139 
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the  abode  of  the  dead  to  brave  soldiers.  It  was  in 
Assyria  that  the  conception  of  the  future  life  took  a  new 
development.  The  most  iuiporljint  document  on  tliis 
subject  is  the  mythological  narrative  of  the  descent  of 
Istar  into  Hades. 

The  brave  repose  in  the  abode  of  the  dead,  sur- 
rounded by  their  relations  and  refreshed  with  the  pure 
water  of  life.  It  is  said  to  the  just :  "  Drink  pure  water 
in  pure  vessels."  The  goddess  Annta  has  lr;iiisportcd 
them  to  a  place  of  holiness  wliere  flow  honey  and  fatness, 
A  bronze  tablet  recently  discovered  by  M.  Clcrmont- 
Ganncau,  seems  to  mark  a  new  stage  in  the  idea  of 
retribution  connected  with  the  future  life.  The  lower 
region  is  occupied  by  two  fearful  monsters  which  repre- 
sent avenging  tormentors,  while  above,  upon  the  earth, 
A  dead  man  is  placed  between  two  protecting  gods. 
There  is  therefore  a  recourse  to  the  gods  to  escape  th« 
sorrows  of  Hades. 

Strange  to  say  there  is  not  a  trace  of  burial  in  Assyn'a. 
Chaldca  seems  to  have  been  the  necropolis  of  the  whole 
empire.  The  Chaldean  tomb  is  a  little  vault  built  ol 
bricks.  Sometimes  it  is  replaced  by  jars  of  baked  earth 
covered  with  great  mounds.  These  accumulated  graves 
fonncd  in  the  end  enormous  mounds. 

Chaldeo-Assytian  art  is  the  faithful  expression  of  a 
religion  of  terror  and  of  that  passion  for  conquest  so 
brilliantly  personified  in  the  kings.  The  buildings  com- 
posing the  royal  palaces  were  of  brick,  and  were  grouped 
upon  a  platform  shaped  like  a  T.  Each  of  the  two  parts 
of  this  fJatform  was  a  rectangle.* 

They  were  the  temples  of  the  deified  kings.  They 
were  reared  upon  artificial  mounds,  which  served  as 
pedestals.  In  order  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  so  flat  a 
country  ss  Chaldca,  staged  towers  were  introduced. 
"The  whole  structure  terminated  in  a  chapel  placed  on 
the  central  axis  of  the  tower,  and  surmounted  by  a 
cupola.  The  inscriptions  mention  the  dome  covered  with 
leaves  of  chiselled  gold  which  crowned  at  Uabylon  that 
temple  'to  the  foundations  of  the  earth,'  which  was  restored 


* Fcrrot  ct  Cliipic^  "Chaldean  ud  A&ayciitn  Ait,"  p.  i^ 
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by  Ncbudiadnezzar.'  The  use  of  brick  m.ide  the  con- 
struction of  the  dome  easy.  The  decorations  could  nol 
be  a  part  of  the  builtiing  itself  »s  in  Egypt,  where  stone 
was  chiefly  used.  In  Chaldeo-Assyrian  art,  the  omatnen* 
tation  was  chiclly  in  fresco  with  mclal  plaques  and  glazed 
polychromatic  bricks."* 

All  tlie  temples  are  built  on  the  same  plan.  "They 
consist  of  rectangular  prisms  placed  one  upon  the  other, 
and  gradually  diminishing  in  size.  At  a  distance  this 
gives  a  pyramidal  appciiaiice  to  the  mass  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  but  their  walls  are  vertical."* 

In  Assyrian  sculpture  demons  are  represented  by 
figures  of  repulsive  ugliness.  Animal  and  human  forma 
Are  constantly  blended.  In  many  colossal  sculptures,  the 
body  and  legs  are  those  of  a  bull,  the  symbol  of  strength  ; 
the  mane  of  a  lion  iloats  around  the  figiire  of  a  man  with 
eagle's  wings,  Wc  never  find  one  simple  religious  type. 
Chaldean  art  is  always  characterised  by  a  bizarre  re- 
ligious symbolism.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  sculptures  de- 
signed for  the  palaces.  These  are  uniformly  of  a  narrative 
character.  "The  sculptor  was,  in  a  way,  the  editor  of  the 
military  bulletins,"  says  M.  Perrot ;  "lus  work  was  the 
newspaper  of  the  day.  explaining  the  political  events  of 
his  lime  to  those  who  could  understand  no  other  writing."  * 
The  scenes  of  the  chase  and  of  the  battlefield,  and  the 
cruelties  inflicted  by  the  victors  upon  the  captives,  are 
depicted  In  stanling  relief.  The  animals  are  belter 
rendered  than  the  human  form.  Assyrian  art  is  as  a 
whole  essentially  monotonous,  its  one  idea  being  to  repre- 
sent terror  and  force. 

Such  is  this  religion  which  never  rises  above  its  starting 
point,  and  js  in  its  essence  just  the  animism  of  savage 
nations.  It  is  a  religion  of  terror  leading  to  the  display 
of  licrce  warlike  violence,  and  yet  we  find  running  through 
it  purer  and  higher  ideas — the  prophetic  intuition  of  a 
protecting  deity  of  justice,  who  has  pardon  for  sins  con- 
fessed. It  is  not  however  by  these  brief  flashes  of  the 
light  of  conscience  that  wu  can  judge  of  the  moral  develop- 
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IN  tracing  the  religious  evolution  in  i^pt,  we  arc 
carried  back  into  an  antiquity  almost  as  remote  as 
that  of  Clialdca.  We  find  here  also  the  s;ime  basis  of 
animism  which  still  exists  among  savage  nations.  Only 
it  is  not  peq>ctuated  and  aystcmaiised  as  in  the  Chaldeo- 
Assynan  religion,  where  it  had  the  honour  to  sunive 
primitive  barbarism  and  to  hold  its  own  in  the  midst  of 
an  advanced  state  of  civilisation.  In  Egypt  it  became 
quickly  transformed  by  t  new  inlerpfetaiion  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  national  religion  under  its  ultimate 
form.  It  still  lived  on  however,  almost  unchanged,  in 
popular  superstition. 

Egypt  had  a  very  important  influence  on  the  general 
development  of  religion  in  the  Asiatic  East,  being  constantly 
brought  into  contact  with  it  by  the  rude  shock  of  war, 
in  which  the  peoples  were  brayed  together  as  by  a  pestle 
in  a  mortar. 

Egypt  comprises  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  first 
cataract  to  the  sea.  It  is,  as  Herodotus  justly  describes 
it,  "  the  gift  of  the  Nile," '  "  It  fonns  a  band  of  vegetation 
athwart  the  desert,  an  elongated  oasis  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  from  which  it  derives  the  moisture  needed  for  vege- 

'  C.  Muspcrc^  "  Histoirc  sncicnne  dcs  pccpln  Ac  I'Orioii.' 
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*  Herodotai,  lib.  ib,  c;  k 
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tation.  Its  fertility  depends  entirely  on  the  regul.ir  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  which  deposits  a  rcrlllising  slime  over 
the  parched  lands  of  the  waste  howling  wilderness."' 
Before  the  rising  of  the  Nik,  at  the  lime  when  its  waters 
are  lowest,  shortly  before  the  summer  solstice,  the  country 
presejits  the  most  sterile  appearance  possible.  It  looks 
like  a  region  burnt  with  fire.  The  contrast  is  mar\'elloiis 
when  the  river  has  spread  its  healing  waters  over  the 
land.  "  All  nature  shouts  for  joy,"  says  a  witness  of  this 
bri!!<<mt  and  universal  revival.  "Tlie  men,  the  children, 
the  bulTaloes  gambol  in  its  refreshing  waters ;  the  broad 
waves  sparkle,  shoals  of  fish  and  fowl  of  every  wing 
flutter  over  them  in  clouds.  The  air  is  literally  alive 
with  insects  innumerable."'  In  a  word,  above,  beneath, 
around,  it  is  the  sudden  and  complete  triumph  of  life  over 
death. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  phenomenon  of  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile  recurs  with  almost  absolute  regularity. 
The  same  regularity  characterises  the  aspect  of  the  heavens. 
The  blue  of  the  sky  is  never  clouded,  the  sun  shines  in 
right  royal  splendour.  Nothing  is  more  rare  in  Egypt 
than  the  coming  up  of  a  sudden  storm.  The  tight  is  ncvei 
shrouded  till  evening,  when  tlie  sun  goes  down  in  the 
purple  west,  in  a  glory  which  is  the  promise  of  recurring 
brightness  on  the  morrow.  No  sharp  snow-pcalc  rises  to 
break  the  uniformity  of  the  plain,  which  is  bounded  by  the 
desert  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  sand.  Egypt  presents 
an  aspect  of  calm  immensity,  where  everything  has  a 
character  of  serene  fixedness,  ivheie  the  universal  struggle 
between  the  powers  of  life  and  death  in  nature,  is  carried 
on  as  in  a  well  regulated  drama,  without  sudden  cata- 
strophe. Its  river  and  its  sun  constitute  its  glory  and  its 
fruilfulncss.  Hence  it  is  never  weary  of  extolling  them. 
We  shall  find  all  the  mythology  of  Egypt  connected  with 
solar  myths.  "  Hail,  O  Nile,"  we  read  in  one  of  the  most 
ancient  hymns,  "  O  thou  who  dost  manifest  thyself  upon 
this  earth,  and  who  comcst  in  peace  to  give  life  to  Egypt. 
Thou  hidden  god,  irrigator  of  the  fruitful  land,  creator 
of  tlie  sun.      Thou   dost  water  the  whole  earth,   thou 

'  Haipc'co.  '  HiiloinE  >ncleniie  do  peoples  il«  roriml.*  p.  i. 
*  0»buni,  "Ttw  UoDuiDUUl  Hbtorjr  of  Csypt,"  voL  L,  p.  13. 
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creator  of  the  com.  When  thou  arise&t,  the  earth  is 
filled  with  minh.  Thou  dost  drink  the  tears  frcMn  all 
eyes,  and  scattercst  the  abundance  of  thy  goodness."' 

The  flora  of  Egypt  is  not  very  NTiried,  but  with  its  lotus 
and  papyrus  ft  coven  ilie  eartli  with  a  brilliant  robe. 
The  palm-tree  rises  majestically.  The  cow  and  the  ox 
fil)  an  important  place,  as  in  all  agricultural  countries. 
The  sparrowhawk,  the  eagle,  and  the  ibis  fly  in  the  light 
air,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  are  rendered  diingerous 
by  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotonius.  The  fauna  of 
Egypt  entered  largely  into  the  animal  symbolism  of  the 
national  religion.  The  nature  of  the  soil  did  not  allow 
of  idleness,  while  at  the  same  lime  it  did  not  overtax 
the  energy  of  the  husbandman.  The  necessity  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  short  season  favourable  fur  cultivation, 
and  of  never  neglecting  the  construction  of  canals  for  the 
water,  demaiiiled  great  public  works.  It  was  imperative 
to  have  at  command  a  vast  pacific  army,  and  this  favoured 
the  formation  of  a  gR-at  centralised  and  monarchical  state. 
This  system  was  well  adapted,  by  the  concentration  of 
nalinnal  forces  under  one  powerful  hand,  to  facilitate  a 
policy  of  conquest. 

Such  was  the  land  of  Egypt.  It  derived  its  name  from 
one  of  its  principal  gods.*  The  race  which  inhabited  it 
at  the  remote  period  when  it  first  appeared  in  history  was 
not  indigenous.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a  black  race 
which  il  had  driven  off  the  field.  It  has  been  wrongly 
supposed  to  be  of  Ethiopian  origin. 

both  the  character  of  the  language  and  the  physical 
type  of  the  Egyptian  indicate  an  Asiatic  parentage.  He 
belongs  to  tlie  proto-Semitic  race,  possibly  he  may  even 
be  connected  with  the  more  ancient  race  whence  sprang 
the  Aryans  and  Semites,'  Asia  was  always  to  the 
Egyptians  the  holy  land,  the  country  of  the  gods.  They 
came  probably  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  established 
themselves  first  between  the  Delta  and  the  cataracts. 
ir  we  compare  the    figures    upon  the  andent    monu* 

•  "HuuMofthc  Wonfaipotrtab." 

■  Masptni^  *■  Hbitdre  Kocictmr,**  p.  17 ;  TVIe.  "Comparative  tlislorr, 
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menis  with  the  fellahs  of  to-day,  we  shall  observe 
that  the  physical  type  has  not  changed.  It  partakes  of 
the  fixity  which  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the 
country.  Tall  and  thin,  the  Eg^'ptian  is  of  a  grave  phy- 
siognomy in  which  gentleness  is  blended  with  aadncss. 
Ov^T  his  lips  there  passes  a  sad  smile  which  has  a  touch 
of  resignation  in  it.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  Egyptian 
expresses  calm  reflection,  an  acccpUnce  of  the  immut- 
able  order  of  things,  without  any  atteiTrpt  to  change  it 
The  prc-historic  period  must  have  lasted  for  many  cen- 
turies. Doubtless  a  patriarchal  system  of  government 
prevailed,  with  an  animistic  religion,  in  which  the  stars 
and  the  fertilising  river  were  the  principal  manifestations 
of  the  divine. 

From  the  time  when  ^ypt  begins  to  haw  a  history, 
we  find  it  divided  into  small  principalities,  composed  of 
one  or  more  towns  with  small  territories  attached.  These 
were  called  norms,  and  were  ultimately  absorbed  in  one 
great  monarchy.  The  social  organisation  has  already  its 
hierarchy.  The  king  shares  his  authority  with  the  high 
priest.  He  nrceives  the  taxes,  directs  public  works,  and 
provides  for  the  defence  of  the  land.  The  nomes  still 
existed  in  the  slate  of  subordinate  sox-ereignties  when  the 
great  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  constituted.  The  capital 
of  the  country  was  first  Memphis,  then  Thebes,  theo 
Tanis,  Each  of  these  centres  had  its  particular  gods, 
which  were  in  reality  only  differcnl  manifestations  of  one 
and  the  same  religious  conception.  Just  as  royalty  pre- 
served its  own  character,  though  one  dynasty  succeeded 
another,  so  religion  underwent  no  real  change,  though 
the  names  of  the  goda  were  altered.  All  these  sovereign 
gods  were  brought  together  at  last  in  a  sort  of  national 
Pantheon.  Wc  shall  sec  how  at  first  each  represented 
one  particular  aspect  of  the  same  elementary  deity ;  but 
subsequently  they  all  became  confounded  with  one 
another. 

Wc  shall  only  touch  on  the  history  of  Egypt  properly 
BO^alled,  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  evolution  of 
the  religious  idea.  All  that  wc  know  of  iu  highest  anti- 
quity is  through  mythic  story.  The  Egyptians  regarded 
ttwir  early  kings,  those  who  had  raised  them  gut  of  a  life 
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of  barbarism,  as  gods,  come  down  to  earth  to  teach  them. 
There  is  a  vague  tradition  (hat  at  this  remote  period  the 
priestly  caste  had  a  certain  predominance.  The  first 
really  historic  period  is  the  Memphite,  in  which  king 
Mcnes  buih  Memphis  and  made  it  the  true  capital,  and 
even  this  epoch  is  much  obscured  by  legend.  It  compre- 
hends ten  dynasties.  Great  temples  were  built  in  honour 
of  Ptah,  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  duly  appointed,  and 
the  march  of  conquest  began.  Art,  which  was  at  first 
very  rude  .ind  ncer  rose  above  the  roughest  outlines, 
received  a  real  impetus  at  the  close  of  this  period  under 
ihc  reign  of  Cheops  (Suphts),  Chephrenes  and  Mentberes, 
•  s  is  shown  by  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizch, 
»nd  of  the  great  Sphynx. 

The  Memphite  period  lasted  for  nineteen  centuries, 
Aficr  repeated  revohs  under  the  eleventh  dynasty, 
Thebes  took  the  place  of  Memphis  as  the  political  and 
icligious  capital  of  the  country.  To  this  dynasty  Egypt 
owed  the  sinking  of  the  Lake  Mteris,  and  the  erection  o\ 
Ihc  vast  royal  necropolis  known  as  the  Labyrinlh.  Abys- 
sinia and  Nubia  weie  conquered.  It  was  during  the 
Theban  period,  that  the  terrible  invasion  of  shepherds 
belonging  to  the  Canaanitish  race  took  place.  They 
formed  the  fourteenth  dynasty.  When  they  had  been 
vanquished  and  expelled,  the  new  Theban  empire  began 
with  the  sixteenth  dynasty.  Then  the  great  Egyptian 
conquests  in  Asia  commenced,  Syria  fell  almost  entirely 
under  the  dominion  of  Egypt. 

The  great  sanctuaries  of  Thebes  and  Kamak  belong  to 
this  period.  The  reign  of  the  great  Sesoslris  (Rameses  II,) 
vras  one  succession  of  nctorious  wars,  the  most  famous 
of  which  was  provoked  by  the  coalition  of  the  Syrian 
peoples.  When  SesotlrK-.  had  assured  by  his  anns  the 
preponderance  of  Egypt,  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  of 
peace  and  multiplied  his  vast  buildings.  There  is  not  a 
niin  in  Egj-pl  or  Nubia  which  does  not  bear  his  name. 
It  was  he  who  completed  the  temple  of  Luxor  at  Thebes. 
He  did  not  neglect  works  of  public  utility,  and  built 
several  cities.  Poetry  was  much  cultivated  during  his 
rciftn.  The  "  Book  of  the  Dead  "  belongs  for  the  most 
part  to  the  Theban  period.     This  was  the  golden  age  of 
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Egypt.  Immediately  on  the  death  of  Scsostris,  the  unity 
of  the  em|iire  was  threatened  hy  a  succession  oi /aine'anl 
kings.  It  needed  the  genius  of  Ranieses  111.,  head  ol 
the  twentieth  dynasty,  to  establish  il  in  its  glory  by  his 
triumphant  wars.  This  restoration  however  did  not  last 
long.  Thebes  lost  its  pre-eminence,  and  the  twenty-first 
dynasty,  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  sacerdotal  re- 
vtrfution,  fixed  its  seat  at  Tanis  in  the  Delta  (700  b.c). 
The  ruUng  power  was  divided  among  the  cities  of  the 
Delta :  Tanis,  Bubastis  and  Sais.  Syria  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  Egypt,  and  Egypt  itself  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  spirit,  through  the  nunic-rous  mercenaries 
enrolled  in  its  armies.  Invaded  by  Cambyses,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  Egypt  was  in  its  turn  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
domination  of  the  foreigner. 

The  Ptolemies,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alex- 
ander, assured  the  predominance  of  the  genius  of  Greece, 
without  however  subvening  the  national  religion,  which 
was  too  closely  identified  with  the  race. 

Civilisation  had  reached  a  very  advanced  state  in  Egypt, 
The  various  grades  of  society  were  distinctly  marked,  but 
there  was  no  rigid  system  of  caste.  At  the  head  was  the 
king,  the  representative  of  the  deity.  His  power  was 
•dministered  in  the  nomes  by  governors.  There  was  a 
great  admin i:«Irative  system  embracing  the  whole  country 
and  controlling  the  revenues.  Admission  to  these 
government  offices  was  by  examination.  The  priesthood 
was  not  exclusively  a  religious  body ;  magistrates  were 
taken  from  among  the  priests.  The  civil  law  was  foi  the 
moat  part  equitable,  and  punishment  was  in  proportion  to 
the  crime.  Its  execution  was  presided  over  by  the  god- 
dess of  justice,  the  daughter  of  Ra.  The  people  were 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  king,  who  enrolled  them 
in  his  armies,  which  were  augmented  by  large  numbers  of 
mercenaries,  and  compelled  ttiem  at  will  either  to  light  his 
battles  or  to  assist  in  the  great  public  works  by  which 
the  country  was  covered  with  temples  and  palaces.  The 
military  organisation  was  altogether  feudal,  every  landed 
proprietor  furnishing  his  contingent.  The  life  of  the 
great  Egyptian  lords,  as  we  find  it  repri<duced  on  the 
mural  paintings  of  the  tombs,  was  sumptuous  and  spIeiH 
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did.  Literature,  properly  scM:alled,  was  less  cultivated 
'!>  Kgypl  than  tlie  plastic  arts.  Hieroglyphic  writing  has 
jioi  at  all  the  mysterious  character  thai  has  often  been 
assigned  to  it  The  Egyptian  hieroglyph  is  not  a  sym- 
bolic sign  of  ideas,  as  was  long  believed;  it  represenia 
Bounds  either  alphabetic  or  syllabic.  Only  the  ideographic 
signs  are  known  to  be  symbols.  The  cursive  writing  was 
a  mere  modiiicalion  or  abbreviation  of  the  hieroglyphs. 


\  li — First  Phase  of  the  Reucious  Development 
OF  Egypt. 

Egypt  had  its  religions  as  u-cl1  as  its  civil  capitals. 
They  were  successively  Memphis,  Thebes,  Sals,  and  each 
corresponded  to  a  particular  period  of  religious  develop- 
ment, though  the  essence  remained  the  same.  The 
religion  of  Egj-pt  preserved  to  the  last,  as  we  have  said,  a 
latent  element  of  primitive  naturism  brought  from  Asia 
by  the  first  invaders  of  the  country,  but  it  never,  like  the 
Chaldeo- Assyrian  religion,  made  this  an  indestructible 
part  of  its  mythology.  It  greatly  modified  it  at  a  very 
early  stage,  but  the  popular  preference  still  clung  to  it. 
It  must  be  admitted  also  that  at  no  stage  of  its  religious 
development  did  Egjpt  free  itself  from  the  fundamental 
error  of  naturism,  which  consists  in  confounding  nature 
with  the  deity  under  various  names.  Egypt  never  learned 
:o  lift  the  heavy  folds  of  the  many-coloured  veil  of  nature, 
and  to  pass  through  it  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  God 
who  is  a  spirit.  But  unlike  the  sombre  and  melancholy 
Chaldee,  the  Egj-ptian  did  not  live  under  a  reign  of  terror, 
or  people  the  world,  as  the  Chaldeans  did,  with  a  host 
of  evil  genii.  His  imagination  was  not  haunted  to  the 
same  degree  with  unseen  demons. 

This  was  because  the  Egyptian  lived  in  a  fertile  [and 
under  sunny  skies.  The  river  of  Egypt  did  not  (hke  the 
Euphrates)  gender  death ;  nor  was  it  the  haunt  of  the 
seven  evil  spirits  of  the  deep,  accursed  leaders  of  the  hosts 
of  evil.  The  Nile  was,  so  to  speak,  the  nursing  father  <A 
the  whole  country.  Yet  it  had  its  season  of  sterility, 
when  its  aspect  became  stem  and  terrible.  Hence  terror 
was  not  altogether  banished  from  tliis  religion,  (generally 
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so  serene.  We  shall  see  the  powers  of  c\nl  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  later  mythology.  At  first  the 
Egyptians  tried  to  exorcise  them  by  (lie  means  in  use 
among  primitive  nations.  Diseases  were  looked  upon  as 
possessions  by  evil  spirits,  and  magic  arts  were  tried  to 
break  the  spell,  Wc  find  a  survival  of  these  early  supci^ 
sticions,  though  much  modilied  by  higher  conceptions  of 
religion,  in  the  use  of  amulets.  These  were  supposed  to 
strengthen  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  terrestrial  mani- 
festations of  the  sidereal  god,  who  was  the  favourite  deity 
of  the  populace.  The  Egyptians  imagined  the  legendary 
incidents  of  the  contest  of  Osiris  with  the  powers  of  evil 
to  be  of  ill  omen.  Hence  the  anniversary  of  his  momentary 
defeat  was  an  accursed  day.'  It  was  necessary  on  that 
day  to  avoid  going  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  the 
unwary  man  would  be  sure  to  fall  in  and  become  a  prey 
to  the  crocodiles.  The  Nile  thus  became  on  these  ill- 
fated  days  another  Euphrates,  the  haunt  of  the  spirits  of 
the  deep,  personified  by  the  cruel-jawed  monsters.' 

It  was  especially  the  animist  phase  of  primitive 
naturism  which  was  perpetuated  in  Egypt,  not  only  in 
the  popular  superstitions,  but  also  in  the  prevailing  idea 
of  religion.  To  the  Eg>'ptians  c-cry  natural  phenomenon, 
every  living  thing,  had  its  spirit-double,  as  is  shown  in  all 
their  legends.  Was  not  this  the  meaning  of  the  conflict, 
now  victorious,  now  the  reverse,  of  which  the  sun  was  the 
hero  ?  TTie  myth  of  Osiris  was  grafted  upon  the  sidereal 
animism  of  earlier  times,  and  coloured  with  the  partial 
anthropomorphism  which  wc  find  amongst  the  very  lowest 
savages.  The  idi.-a  of  animism  had  been  suggested  to 
man  by  the  expcrinental  discovery  he  had  made  of  the 
complexity  of  his  own  being.  Me  wa»  conscious  in  him' 
self  of  a  double  being.  Wc  shall  find  this  idea  of  the 
double  playing  an  important  pan  in  the  later  anthropology 
and  theology  of  Egypt,  The  application  of  animism  to 
the  animal  creation,  so  common  in  the  first  stage  ol 
religious  development,  was  carried  to  an  extraordinary 
length  in  Egj'pl,  The  animal  was  to  the  Egyptian  n 
living  fetish,  a  powerful  manifestation  of  the  deity  before 


'  Harporu, 
•  Ibid,  p.  4> 
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it  became  his  most  expressive  symbol.  Even  in  the  best 
days  of  the  naiional  religion,  when  to  the  more  thoughlful, 
the  .ininial  had  ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  the 
symbol  of  deity,  the  common  people  simply  worshipped 
the  sacred  beasts  and  birds.  We  find  a  significant  illus- 
tration of  early  animism  in  the  importance  attached  in 
worship  to  sacred  formulas,  the  holy  words  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  religion  of  Egypt,  never  ceased  to  exercise  a 
real  power  both  over  the  great  gods  and  the  spirits  of 
evil.  The  "Book  of  the  Dead"  is  the  special  monument 
of  this  fundamental  belief.  Each  of  its  prayers  is  pre- 
ceded or  terminated  by  the  assertion  that  he  who  shall 
duly  recite  it  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  come  off  conqueror 
ill  the  great  conflict  beyond  the  grave.  Evidently  the 
F^ptian,  like  the  whole  ancient  world  from  its  dim  be- 
ginnings, holds  that  sacred  words  are  powerful  because 
they  contain  s  divine  force,  a  spirit. 

According  to  a  similar  and  no  less  ancient  belief,  the 
little  figures  placed  in  the  tombs  were  regarded  as  helpers 
of  the  dead  man,  and  the  food  laid  within  his  reach 
was  thought  to  retain  its  nutritive  virtue.  In  all  this 
there  is  the  same  idea — thai  there  is  an  invisible  spiritual 
energy  pervading  the  natural  or  corporeal  form.  Sub- 
sequently the  Egj-ptian  carried  this  idea  to  its  extreme 
issues,  ascribing  a  sort  of  real  existence  to  the  mural 
piuntings  on  the  tombs  in  which  the  events  of  the  pre- 
vious life  were  depicted. 

To  what  extent  the  monotheistic  intuition  which  under- 
lies the  most  elementary  religious  ideas,  was  consciously 
present  in  this  prehistoric  period,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
It  is  nevertheless  probable  that  it  developed  here  more 
rapidly  than  elsewhere,  since  monotheism  was  affirmed 
much  more  emphatically  in  Egypt  than  among  Asiatic 
nations.  It  was  still  very  imperfect,  however,  for  it  was 
rather  the  totality  of  being  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
supreme  god,  than  sovereignty  over  all  life.  We  are 
petftuaded  that  there  has  been  much  exaggeration  about 
lite  purity  of  Egyptian  monolhism,  both  in  its  obscure 
beginnings  and  in  the  lime  of  its  fuller  development. 
This  docs  not  imply  that  we  do  not  recognise  a  very  real 
distinction  between  tlie  great  Egyptian  god  and  the  sxxn. 
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A  mcrr  stdercnl  deity  would  not  have  said  to  the  sun, 
"Come  to  me."  The  great  E);yptian  god  controls  and 
guides  the  stars  as  well  as  the  earth. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  idea  of  unity  predominates 
over  thai  of  multiplicity,  and  that  we  have  not  to  dcitl 
with  a  vulgar  polytheism.  Only  this  divine  unity  com- 
prehends the  whole  world  in  itself  as  the  whole  com- 
prehends llie  parts.  Egyptian  monotheism  is  strongly 
tinctured  with  pantheism,  as  is  always  the  case  where  the 
intuition  of  the  moral  consciousness,  which  alone  witnesses 
to  a  god  distinct  from  and  ruler  over  the  world,  does  not 
occupy  the  first  place  in  the  system.  But  this  moral  con- 
sciousness did  victoriously  assert  itself  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  made  more  than  one  breach  in  that  Chinese  wall 
of  universal  nAturism,  which  would  fain  imprison  man 
within  the  tetrestial  and  the  finite.  It  seems  somctimeis 
to  form  a  religion  of  its  own  within  the  national  religion, 
elevating  the  moral  intuition  above  the  pantheistic  idea. 
We  shall  see  how  far  Egypt  carried  this  happy  inconsis- 
tency which  we  trace  throughout  the  pagan  world.' 

\  II. — The  Root  Ideas  of  the  Reucion  or  Ecvirr 

AFTER    pREiilSTOIUC   TtMHS. 

While  primitive  animism  is  maintained  almost  in  its 
integrity  in  the  Assy  rio -dial dean  reli^on,  it  undergoes 
very  important  changes  in  Egypt,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  historic  evolution.  The  great  gods  of  Chatdea 
arc  in  fact  only  magnified  impersonations  of  good  and 


■  M.  Pirrrct,  In  III*  Icarnid  work  rnlitlcd"Le  panth^n  Egypticn* 
(Pufit,  lSSl>,  lay*  gnat  stnai  on  tbU  dovclopmcnt  of  manoitia^m.  Tlic 
man):  paMign  wliich  ha  quotn,  fail  however  to  cslabli^li  Dntllilng  more 
(hail  >  Rionolheiun  itronKly  tinctnrci)  with  ptnlhciun.  Tbis  they  coii- 
Manlly  nffirm,  u  is  clear  ftoin  (be  following  pissi^ir  cited  by  H.  Picnel : 
"  The  Hcrcd  unity  cn(enilcn  the  goda  ant]  assumes  variou*  (bnns,  but 
itKirr<inaiDSuitlinowti'("Uooko(lhe  Dcad.'p.  101}.  "llieaubiUiiceAt 
the  (Oda  ia  Ihemy  l>ody  of  Uod  "  (Ibid.)'  M.  I^crrel  repeatedly  admlta 
that  (he  aupreme  god  is  identified  with  the  tower  ([oda,  eapcclally  tha 
aldcrcal  K^da,  And  (hii  be  Mmrtinc*  poaatt  from  the  firat  lo  iho  aecond 
raak,  aa  when  be  ia  identified  with  the  divine  acrtlic  of  (he  kckIi  (p.  36). 
The  «iplana(»n  ii  (hat  inonotbri^lK  panthrimi  perpc(uallir  ilrifts  into 
the  inuRiplirjIioD  of  (oda.  The  divine  caiMii  in  each  separate  port  u 
in  (h«  wtiole. 
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evil  spirits  ;  they  very  rarely  intervene  by  positive  acta 
in  human  history.  They  arc  essentially  cosmic  forcea 
which  are  to  be  made  propitious  to  man  by  means  of  in- 
carnations. They  are  practically  identified  with  the  stars, 
which  would  appear,  from  the  development  given  to  astro- 
log^',  to  have  been  very  important  factors  in  human  affairs. 
These  heavenly  bodies  give  a  permanent  local  habitation 
to  the  divine  power,  which  exerts  its  influence  rather  by  a 
mechanical  carrying  out  of  certain  fixed  laws,  than  by 
destined  acts  prumpled  by  any  motive. 

In  Egypt  it  is  otherwise.  The  drama  of  natural  life,  so 
impressive  in  its  recurrence,  is  translated  to  the  sphere 
of  the  divine,  which  is  not  separated  by  any  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  from  the  earthly  life.  The  Egyptian  god  is 
himself  the  great  champion  of  the  conflict  with  the  power 
of  evil,  which  enwraps  the  world  in  its  death-shroud. 
Religion  thus  becomes  a  much  more  practical  thing,  and 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mere  series  of  rites  and  formulas. 
It  also  has  its  battle  to  fight.  Wc  must  not  disguise  from 
ourselves,  however,  thai  tlicrc  is  little  perception  as  yet  of 
the  true  moral  life,  of  which  wc  only  get  brief  flashes.  The 
history  of  the  gods  is  not  indeed  a  real  history,  for  it  is 
all  governed  by  immutable  natural  laws.  The  conllict  is 
only  apparent;  its  various  phases  succeed  each  other  by 
the  same  law  of  necessity,  which  governs  the  change  of 
the  seasons  and  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  Nile. 

The  power  of  evil  is  from  its  very  nature  advcree  to 
man,  as  winter  is  cold,  and  night  dark.  Its  temporary 
triumph  is  as  inevitable  as  (he  succession  of  the  seasons. 
The  victory  of  the  god  of  light  is  equally  certain  to  come 
in  its  turn.  Wc  are  in  a  world  governed  by  pantheistic 
fatalism.  Yet  there  is  real  progress  in  this  dramatic 
symbolism.  It  prepares  the  way  for,  or  at  any  rate  it 
foreshadows,  the  true  moral  conflict  in  which  the  sove« 
rdgnty  of  the  will  is  fully  recognised.  So  truly  is  this 
the  case  that  the  £g>-ptisn  religion  concludes  by  making 
tlie  drama  of  the  natural  life  the  symbol  of  the  drama 
of  the  moral  life,  which  after  bring  begun  on  this  side 
the  grave,  is  carried  on  and  completed  beyond  the 
reach  of  fatalism,  in  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  aller 
Ul!:;     Tlius  was  wrought,  or  more  truly,  thus  was  begUD 
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a   mighty  miiral    evolution,    in   spile   of  the   pantheistic 
nalurism  which  still  characterised  the  religion  of  Egypt. 

Between  these  two  opposing  currents  the  religious 
conscience  of  Egypt  drifted  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  logical  consistency  amidst 
such  conflicting  influences- 

In  our  account  of  the  Egyptian  theodicy  we  shall  only 
dwell  on  fundnmcnlal  points,  on  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  root  ideas  of  the  religion  of  Egypt,  which  retained 
its  distinctive  features  in  spite  of  all  local  diversities  and 
political  changes.  There  were  dynasties  of  gods  as 
there  were  dynasties  of  kings,  subject  to  change  of 
lime  and  place;  but  the  notion  of  the  divinity,  like  the 
institution  of  royalty,  underwent  no  change.  The  ideas 
are  substantially  the  same  under  the  new  empire  as  under 
the  old,  whether  the  capital  is  Memphis  or  Thebes. 
Only  the  names,  or  rather  the  secondary  attributes,  are 
changed,  according  as  one  manifestation  or  another  of 
the  solar  divinity  piedominates  in  the  religious  conception. 
The  sun-god  is  called  Ra  at  Heliopolis,  Osiris  at  Abydos, 
Plah  at  Memphis,  until  Memphis  becomes  the  capital  of 
i!ie  ancient  empire,  when  he  becomes  confounded  with 
Osiris. 

Amun,  the  great  god  of  Thebes,  is  not  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  Khem  throughout  the  period  of  the 
middle  empire.  His  supremacy  is  more  dearly  allirmcd 
under  the  new  empire.  He  is  then  confounded  with  Ra 
the  supreme  sun-god,  and  thus  becomes  Amu n-Ra.  He  is 
thus  at  once  the  hidden  invisible  god,  and  the  god  mani- 
fested in  the  dazzling  light  of  day.  But  whether  the 
supreme  god  is  called  Osiris,  Ra,  Ptah  or  Anubis,  he  is 
always  one  and  the  same,  and  his  cosniical  development 
goes  on  by  the  same  evolution  with  its  three  invariable 
degrees.  We  find  the  same  divine  triad,  the  same 
conflict  between  the  good  and  bad  elements  the  same 
final  triumph,  and  the  same  relation  between  humanity 
and  divinity.  Egj-pt  has  aUvays  maintained  this  persistent 
identity  of  her  theodicy,  which  changes  only  in  its  suc- 
cessive appellations,  frequently  uniting  all  its  gods  under 
one  single  denomination.  Its  policy  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Rome.    It  had  its  pantheon,  constructed  not  o( 
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Stone,  but  of  sacred  syllables,  which  gave  it  a  far  liighef 
value  than  the  most  cosily  sanctuaries,  in  a  country  where 
sacred  words  were  supposed  to  have  supreme  efficacy,' 

Let  us  now  try  to  present  in  a  few  words  the  leading 
features  of  this  theodicy.  Beneath  the  waters  of  the 
primeval  ocean  called  Nuh,  which  signifies  "  the  primordial 
water,"  "  the  abyss,"  the  hidden  god,  who  is  also  called 
the  supreme  god,  came  into  being.  He  is  at  once  father 
and  mother,  unceasingly  producing  universal  life,  and  he 
lives  also  in  his  son,  who  is  no  other  than  himself.  This 
forms  the  great  divine  triad.  The  father  is  called  Ptab 
at  Memphis,  Amun  at  Thebes,  Osiris  at  Abydos.  The 
mother  is  Sclchct  at  Memphis,  Isis  at  Abydos,  where  she 
b  always  united  to  her  sister  Nephthys,  who  resembles 
her  in  every  respect  Lastly,  she  is  called  Maut  at 
Thebes.  The  son  is  called  Imhotepor  Horus  at  Memphis, 
and  Khensu  at  Thebes.  These  names  are  definitely 
retained.  They  get  frequently  mixed  up  in  course  of 
time,  as  is  clear  from  this  passage  of  iamblichus.  "The 
demiurgic  intellect,  who  is  the  curator  of  truth  and 
wisdom,  descending  into  generation,  and  leading  the 
power  of  occult  reasons  into  light,  is  called  in  the  Egyptian 
tongue,  Amun  ;  but  in  consequence  of  perfecting  all  things 
with  veracity  and  artificially  he  is  called  Phtha,  So  far 
aleo  as  he  is  effective  of  good,  he  is  called  Osiris,  and 
he  has  other  appellations  through  other  powers  and 
energies."  * 

This  hidden  god,  the  world-Father,  is  in  reality  the 
Absolute  Being  from  whom  all  existence  proceeds.  He 
is  the  only  One  who  has  essential  life,  the  only  One  who 
really  creates,  the  only  generator  in  heaven  and  earth, 
the  father  of  fathers,  the  mother  of  mothers,  the  creator 
of  all  beings,  the  ruler  of  all  things,  who  gives  birth  to 
the  gods  and  gives  form  to  himself.  He  has  created  his 
members  which  become  gods,*     Deep  darkness  is  round 


'  See  chapi.  v.,  vi,,  vii.,  vjii.,  ia  Tirlc's  "Comparatiirc  History  of 
Itrliiitoiis,'  for  a  very  liamcd  discussion  or  these  varmliDns  in  lh< 
theodicy  of  EgTpt,  ood  their  correspondence  with  the  vuious  phase* 
o(  Er>p(Ub  hiMcry, 

*  laDibliihui.  ~  l)e  Myiterilsi*  soCL  nli.,  cliKp.  liL 

*  ■■  Lin«  lies  Horts,'  cbftp.  17,  L  3. 4. 
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about  him.  His  nest  Ls  not  seen.  He  is  the  creative 
soul  of  the  celestial  abyss ;  the  maker  of  his  own  abode ; ' 
he  13  the  only  one  in  the  "primordial  water."'  The 
"  Book  of  the  Dead  "  discerns  the  hidden  sun-god  in  al) 
the  great  gods  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon. 

"  I  am  Turn  (the  hidilen  sun-god),  a  being  who  is  one  alone ; 
1  am  Ka  in  liis  first  supremacy, 
I  am  Ihc  great  god,  the  seK-exIstiog ; 
The  crealot  of  his  name,  the  lord  of  all  gods, 
Whom  none  among  the  gods  upholds. 
I  wss  yesterday;  I  kntiwlhc  H>-morruw."* 

The  identity  of  the  gods  of  the  triad  comes  out 
clearly  in  the  saying :  "  The  becoming  of  O&iris  is  the 
birth  of  Horus.  Osiris  lives  again  in  him."*  It  is 
not  only  Honis  the  Deliverer  whom  this  First  Cause  of 
all  things  holds  within  the  depths  of  his  being,  it  is  also 
the  exnl  element — Set,  who  represents  evil,  under  the  form 
of  a  ^nuous  serpent,  in  this  drama  of  universal  life,  into 
which  we  perforce  return  aa  soon  as  wc  leave  the  frozen 
regions  of  mclaphysicai  abstraction.  "  I  am  Osiris,  the 
lord  of  th«  west,"  we  read  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead." 
"The  perfection  of  being  is  in  me.  No-Being  is  in  me. 
Among  the  gods  I  am  Set.  the  not-Being."* 

Here  we  have  that  fatalistic  pantheism  xvhich  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  reUgion  of  Egypt,  and  which  should 
logically  have  excluded  every  moral  idea.  If  it  did  not 
do  so,  it  was  because  it  was  impossible  for  a  young  and 
powerful  race  full  of  the  love  of  life,  to  confine  itself  to 
this  region  of  abstract  metaphysics.  These  purely  in- 
tellectual entities  gut  warmed  and  vivified,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  fervent  shining  of  its  sun,  which  had  already  bi-en 
worshipped  in  the  childhood  of  the  race,  when  scnsatiun 
predominated  over  reflection.  Egypt  returned  in  part 
to  its  primitive  intuitions,  but  it  brought  to  them  a  degree 
of  intelligence  which  prevented  its  falling  back  into  mere 
sidereal   naturalism.      In   fact,   however   large   the   part 


* "  Uvre  drs  Morta,"  c.  Ss,  L  » 

*  Ibid.,  c.  17. 1.  3- 

*  Tick's  "  tiomparativc  RrliKifn,*  p.  A 

*  ■■  Book  of  the  DmhJ,"  c-  1%,  I.  I  J,  14. 
•lbld.,c8,Ll,3,3. 
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assigned  to  the  sun  m  its  mylhology,  it  was  never 
ciinfounJeiJ  with  the  supreme  divinity.  The  sun  was 
only  one  of  his  nani  festal  ions,  one  of  his  members,  for 
as  we  have  seen  in  a  passage  from  the  "  Botik  of  the 
Dead"  already  quoted,  Amun  and  Osiris  create  their 
own  members  which  are  gods.  These  gods,  indefinite 
•n  number,  detract  nothing  from  the  greatness  and  mys- 
terious sublimity  of  the  supreme  and  hidden  god;  but 
they  introduce  conflict  into  the  rehgious  hfe.  While 
on!y  intended  to  represent  the  supreme  god,  they  yet 
fill  up  the  whole  foreground,  and  are  so  identified  with 
his  beneficent  operations  that  they  are  sometimes  called 
by  his  names.  Is  not  the  powerful  Benefactor  who 
spreads  the  healing  waters  over  the  thirsty  land,  and 
brings  back  the  sun  out  of  the  chambers  of  ihc  dark, 
called  Ra  or  Osiris?  In  his  essence  undoubtedly  he  is 
stilt  the  mysterious  incomprehensible  Being ;  but  that  ] 
uhich  he  etTeels  through  his  divine  members,  which  are 
part  of  himself,  concerns  roan  much  more  than  the 
mystery  of  his  essence. 

Two  causes  especially  contributed  to  attach  a  growing 
importance  to  these  sensible  manifestations  of  the  deity. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  aapect 
of  Ihc  struggle  for  existence  in  a  land  like  Egypt,  where 
if  only  a  drought  prevailed  through  the  failure  of  the 
periodical  overilow  of  the  ri\'er,  desolation  and  death 
spread  far  and  wide.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  the 
strong  intuition  of  immortality,  the  absorbing  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  future,  characteristic  of  the  race.  Hence  a 
mylholoty,  at  first  purely  naturalistic,  went  on  developing 
and  bt'c<  mirg  moie  and  more  spiritual,  till  it  embraced 
the  highest  tt.cral  it^eas. 

Alter  cieating  the  gods,  his  own  members,  the  hidden 
and  divine  Piinciplc  of  all  things  formed  the  world.  He 
said  to  the  6\ir,  "Come  to  me,"  and  the  sun  began  to 
thine,  lie  tormed  the  earth  and  di\'ided  the  waters  into 
two  great  masses — the  depths  of  ocean  beneath  and 
the  firmament  of  waters  above.  Then  appeared  the  evil 
spirit  personified  in  the  serpent  Apap  or  Apophis,  catW 
also  Set,  with  whom  the  beneficent  gods  were  bound  (o 
wage  perpetual  warfare,  though  he  also  was  an  emsnatioi. 
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from  the  Divine  Absolute.  Me  really  represented  the 
devouring,  scorching  flame  of  the  sun.  This  conllict 
was  carried  on  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  To  the 
Egyptian,  Egypt  was  the  world.  To  him,  therefore,  the 
victory  of  good  over  evil  was  symbolised  by  the  recur- 
ring overflow  of  the  Nile,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  depended. 

According  to  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  the  myth  of 
Osiris  n>eant  nothing  more  than  this.  It  simply  repre- 
sented the  alternating  seasons  of  drought  and  flood. 
The  drought  was  Osiris  made  a  victim  by  Typhon — 
the  symbolic  personification  of  the  sun.  His  resurrec- 
tion after  the  victory  of  his  son  Horus  over  Typhon, 
symbolised  the  return  of  the  life-giving  waters.'  This 
interpretation  of  the  myth,  in  which  there  is  evidently 
a  confusion  with  that  of  the  Phrygian  Adonis,  is  much 
loo  narrow.  The  cessation  of  drought,  as  the  result  of 
the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  was  undoubtedly  attributed 
to  the  beneficent  deity ;  but  his  victorious  conflict  with 
darkness  has  a  far  wider  significance,  in  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy, than  the  mere  fertilising  action  of  the  river,  even 
without  any  reference  to  the  deliverance  wrought  by 
him  in  the  realm  of  the  dead,  Herodotus  himself  does 
not  ignore  this,  for  he  makes  Orisis  reign  in  the  abode 
of  shades.  The  mind  of  the  Egyptians  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  vnnishing  of 
the  light,  even  before  they  discerned  in  it  the  most 
^orious  of  symbols.  As  they  had  not  yet  risen  to  the 
idea  of  the  fixity  of  natural  law,  every  return  of  the  sun 
after  its  setting,  seemed  to  them  a  new  triumph  of  the 
beneficent  deity. 

The  glory  of  his  manifestation  and  victory  over  dark- 
ocss,  inspired  the  noblest  poetry  of  Egypt,  though  it  waa 
always  somewhat  crippled  by  its  sacerdotal  and  liturgical 
character.  In  the  favourite  figures  employed  in  this  poetry, 
we  recognise  the  two  characteristic  traits  of  the  Egyptians, 
love  for  their  river  and  delight  in  sunshine.  The 
luminous  track  in  which  Osiris  moves  under  the  form  of 
the  sun,  is  like  another  Nile-flood  in  the  heavens.     He 

■  Hcrodolu^  "  Hial.,'  li.  49, 
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navigates  it  in  a  celestial  bark  of  wliich  he  manages  the 
sails.  Horus  is  in  the  prow  of  the  hoat,  sweeping  the 
horizon  with  his  glance.  A  number  of  inferior  gods 
circle  round  him.  The  purest  among  men,  described  as 
those  who  never  rest,  hold  the  oars.  He  himself  carries 
in  his  hand  the  lance  which  is  to  trauslixthe  serpent  Apap, 
who  is  also  Set  the  m.ilevolent.  One  of  the  hymns  of  the 
worship  of  Ra  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  runs  : — 

"  Hail,  ihou  who  art  come  as  Tmn.  and  who  liaal  bjen  ihe  creator 

of  the  goiU  1 
Hail,  thou  whn  art  come  as  soul,  of  ihc  holy  aoula  in  .\inenli  1 
Hail,  supreme  amon^  the  gods,  who  by  thy  beauties  (lost  illumicie 

thi^  Iciiigdoiu  of  tli<^  dead  ! 
rfall,  thou  who  com-sl  in  rudiance  and  iravellest  in  thy  disk  1 
Hail,  gtcalcsl  of  .ill  Ihc  gods,  bcoriug  rule  in  the  highest,  reigning 

in  the  nclhcrmosl  htf.ivcn  1 
Hai),  thou  who  dust  pent^trale  within  the  uethennosl  heaven,  aad 

host  command  of  all  the  gates  \ 
Hail,  among  the  gods,  weigher  of  words  In  the  Idngilom  of  the 

di^ad  I 
Hail,  thoit  art  in  thine  abode  (ncsl)  creator  of  the  ncthcrmoM 

heaven  by  thy  virtue. 
Hall,  renowned  and  glorified  god  I    Thy  enemies  fall  upon  their 

scaffold  1 
Hail,  thou  hasl  slain  the  guilty,  tbou  bast  destroyed  Ajiap  (tlie 

sccpcnt  of  darkness  "j.' 

These  sublime  hymns  to  the  sun  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  identify  that  luminary  with  the  supreme  god,  one  of 
whose  appellations  is  "The  mysterious  soul  of  the  Lord 
of  the  disk,"  or  simply,  "  soul  of  the  sun." '  These 
poems  contain  also  more  than  one  allusion  to  his  highest 
function  as  conqueror  of  the  power  of  darkness  and 
judge  of  the  dead. 

"Thy  soul,"  it  is  said,  "tries  those  who  are  in  the 
nethermost  heaven.  Thou  givest  breath  to  him  who  is 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead."  in  fact  the  triumphal 
progress  of  (his  light-god  is  the  sublime  symbol  of  thej 
destinies  of  man,  or  rather  he  carries  man  along  with  him 
into  the  light  of  life  beyond  the  darkness  of  death,  after 
associating  him  with  his  conflict  as  with  his  victory  over 
the  power  of  evil,  if  he  has  merited  this  redemptive  union. 

'  lleic,  "CumpArativc  Histaty,"  pp.  83,  S^ 
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Not  only  does  itie  sun  sel  in  tlic  west  lo  rise  Mgaiti,  sc 
also  does  the  soul  of  the  jusl.  Thus  these  re^i'nis  which 
seemed  given  over  to  the  curae,  are  lighted  up  with  ;i 
glorious  hope,  and  beyond  the  dark  veil  which  nightly 
(alls  upon  the  earth,  lies  ihc  satisfacUoa  of  that  deep, 
intense  craving  for  immortality,  which  was  the  noblest 
aspiration  of  the  whole  EgyptiaJi  world. 

We  have  only  spoken  of  the  greater  gods  of  the 
Egyptian  pantheon,  those  which  under  various  names  we 
find  to  be  essentially  one  both  at  Thebes  and  Memphif, 
and  which  ultimalcly  become  merged  into  one  another. 
A  multitude  of  other  gods  were  worshipped  in  Egypt,  but 
they  were  only  manifestations  of  the  same  dJvirc  principle 
pre.iented  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  solar  and  sidereal, 
so  many  modes  of  the  one  Divine  being,  peopling  the 
heights  of  the  sacerdotal  theodicy.  To  the  common  people 
however  ihey  were  all  separate  deities,  There  were  nu- 
merous personifications  of  the  moon.  The  nuist  familiar 
is  Thot,  at  the  head  of  Ibis,  the  divine  scribe,  the  god  of 
sacred  science,  the  registrar  of  judgment.'  The  gods 
are  always  grouped  in  triads,  and  form  one  long  chain  of 
emanations  from  the  supreme  deity. 

We  have  referred  to  the  great  triads  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  Wc  find  the  same  elsewhere  under  other 
names,  without  any  change  in  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Egj'ptian  religion.  We  are  always  brought  back  in 
the  end  to  the  higher  triad,  thai  is,  to  the  conception  of 
a  supreme  god  reproducing  himself  and  living  again  in 
bis  son,  through  whom  he  overcomes  the  power  of  evil, 
which  itself  also  proceeds  from  him  and  is  only  contin- 
gently and  apparently  evil.  We  know  thai  the  EgyptianR 
believed  that  these  gods  had  once  actually  reigned  upon 
tlie  earth,  and  that  they  formed  the  first  dynasties  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  in  a  remote  past. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  highest  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Egypt,  we  must  remember  what 
was  the  Egyptian  idea  of  man,  of  his  origin  and  destiny, 
and  of  his  life  beyond  the  grave.  Men  arc  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from    the   two  eyes  of  the  supreme  god. 

'Lenonnanl.  "U>nii>l  o[  Ancient  History,"  pp.  30;,  333, 
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They  are  called  the  flock  of  Ra,  and  are  subdivided  into 
four  races — the  Egyptians,  Negroes,  Asiatics,  and  the 
white-skinned  nations  of  the  north.  Ra  is  addressed  as 
"Maker  of  the  heavens,  creator  of  the  beings  produced 
out  of  the  world,  who  makes  all  kinds  (sorts)  of  forms 
of  existence,  calls  the  gods  into  life,  creates  himself  lord 
of  life,  who  fills  the  gods  with  fulness  of  life."' 

The  Egyptian  anthropology  is  most  complicated,  and 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  animist  or  spiritist  con- 
ception of  the  double.  During  his  earthly  life,  man  is  a 
being  composed  of  mind  and  body ;  by  the  mind  he  is 
connected  with  God,  by  the  body  with  matter.  Mind, 
before  becoming  incorporated  in  matter,  is  free  to  visit 
all  worlds.  When  it  enters  the  body  it  lays  down  iu  robe 
of  fire  which  would  consume  the  gross  elements  of  matter, 
and  enshrouds  itself  in  an  inferior  substance  called  Ba, 
which  is  the  soul.  It  only  communicates  with  the  body 
by  the  medium  of  the  spirit  or  the  breath.  The  breath 
penetrates  and  animates  the  whole  oi^anism.  We  have 
thus  two  beings  in  the  man,  each  with  its  double — the 
mind  enshrouded  in  the  soul,  the  spirit  enveloped  in 
matter,  and  these  two  doubles  interpenetrate  each  other. 
Man  alone  has  mind,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  ilie 
brule." 

Mind  endeavours  to  rise  to  the  higher  life,  that  is  to  its 
own  divine  life.  When  man  allows  the  lower  nature  to 
predominate,  he  sinks  gradually  into  notliingness,  but  not 
without  undeigoing  cruel  toimcnts.  If  the  higher  nature 
prevails,  he  passes  victoriously  through  the  supreme 
ordeals  which  await  him  beyond  the  tomb,  and  the  issue 
of  which  is  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  gods.  It 
is  in  this  after  life  that  he  becomes  associated  with  the 
sun-god  whose  history  becomes  his  own  history,  for  he  so 
unites  himself  to  him  that  he  is  truly  in  him  and  bears  his 
name.  He  calls  himself  an  Osiris,  and  enters  the  bark  of 
the  sun,  to  arrive  at  length  on  the  mysterious  shore  of  the 
West  where  all  life  is  renewed. 

There  is  however  this  differenrc  between  the  human 
Osiris  and  the  Osiris  of  the  heavens,  that  there  is  nothing 

*  Tide,  ■■  Comparallvc  Rcli^on,'  p,  8^ 
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fatalistic  about  his  ddi  vera  nee,  which  depends  on  llie 
seniencie  p.issed  on  his  earlhly  life.  In  order  that  he  may 
be  admitted  to  the  honour  of  the  su|)reme  ordeals  which 
are  always  severe,  he  must  have  triumphed  here  below 
over  Che  baser  passions  which  wind  around  his  soul  like 
the  coils  of  the  serpent,  seeking  to  strangle  the  suji- 
god.  This  god  also  has  his  conflict  which  is  described 
in  sublime  poetry  in  the  myth  of  Osiris.  When  darkness 
covers  the  shining  heavtns  and  the  scattered  rays  of  the 
sun  are  quenched  in  the  gloomy  waters  of  ihe  river,  it  is 
the  eSect  of  the  treason  of  Set,  who  has  attacked  Osiris, 
killed  him  and  scattered  his  members.  But  the  divine 
hero  is  not  destroyed.  With  the  dawn  he  returns  to  life 
in  his  son  llorus,  who  repeals  morning  by  morning  at 
sunrise  the  victory  over  the  deadly  serpent.  The  war  of 
Ught  against  darkness  recommences  a  few  hours  later,  and 
the  same  vicissitudes  are  repeated. 

Among  men,  the  conflict  assumes  an  altogether  different 
character.  Only  elect  souls  are  enlisted  in  this  triumphal 
warfare :  and  even  those  to  whot.i  this  privilege  is  granted 
as  the  result  of  the  divine  judgment  upon  their  lives, 
arc  not  obliged  to  exercise  it.  They  enter  upon  the 
blessed  life.  This  dislinctinn  between  the  heavenly  and 
the  human  Osiris  seems  to  us,  as  we  have  said,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  voice  of  conscience. 

Let  us  follow  the  soul  in  that  great  journey  beyontl 
the  tomb  which  is  the  dominant  thought  of  the  i^yptians, 
by  asking  how  preparation  is  made  for  it  in  this  life. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  does  not  require  that  the  earthly 
life  should  be  crippled  by  extreme  asceticism.  Man — the 
son  of  Osiris,  the  god  of  life,  the  enemy  of  the  power  of 
sterility,  darkness  and  evil — is  to  do  battle  with  evil  along 
the  whole  line,  commencing  with  the  land  of  Egypt  itself, 
the  soil  of  which  must  be  saved  from  barrenness.  Hence 
the  religious  character  of  agricultural  labour.  To  maki; 
channels  for  irrigation,  to  sow  the  land,  to  secure  fine 
hars'csts,  to  propagate  domestic  animals,  is  to  do  a 
religious  act. 

TIk  gods  are  honoured  by  every  accession  to  the  power 
of  the  sacred  soil  and  every  triumph  over  its  enemies. 
Every  war,  whether  for  conquest  or  defence,  is  a  holy 
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war.  Thus  the  Egyptian  king  is  the  highest  personifies* 
lion  of  the  supreme  god.  He  is  the  earthly  Osiris  par 
txeelUnte;  his  power  knows  no  bounds,  he  is  the  object  of 
real  worship.  He  is  greater  than  a  high  priest ;  he  is  the 
representative  of  the  deity.  "  Thy  majesty,"  said  an  Egyp- 
tian  to  his  king, "  is  as  Honis  ;  the  power  of  thy  arm  extends.  \ 
over  all  lands."  "The  god,"  lie  adds,  in  speaking  of  his 
interview  with  the  king,  "spoke  amicably  to  mc.  I  was 
like  one  brought  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light:  my 
tongue  was  dumb,  my  lips  refused  their  ofTicc,  my  heart 
was  no  longer  in  my  body,  so  that  I  knew  not  whether  I 
was  alive  or  de.id."  The  priesthood  gathered  around  ihe 
king  has  nothing  exclusive  about  it,  and  in  no  waj 
resembles  a  hereditary  caste.  The  priests  are  taken  from 
among  the  nobility  without  any  fixed  rule.  There  is  no 
secret  doctrine  concealed  in  the  mystery  of  the  sanc- 
lu.-iries,  from  all  but  the  initiated.  Anyone  who  desires  to 
search  into  the  depths  of  the  doctrine  may  do  so  without 
hindrance.  If  the  masses  of  the  people  fail  to  appre- 
hend the  mystery,  it  is  through  their  own  ignorance 
or  stupidity. 

No  man  is  profane  except  he  who  wills  to  be  so,  or 
rather  he  who  docs  not  make  the  necessary  effort  to 
apprehend  the  true  meaning  of  the  symbol.  The  scribe, 
who  plays  so  large  a  pari  in  Egyptian  society,  owes  his 
iiiflui-nce  solely  to  his  knowledge,  and  to  this  knowledge 
he  has  no  prescriptive  right.  No  one  holds  in  his  hands 
the  key  of  sacred  tradition,  and  has  ihe  right  to  conceal 
Ihc  treasure  in  the  secresy  of  tlic  temple  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  ihc  Egyptian  priests  tried  lo 
enlighten  their  fellow-countrymen.  They  did  not  interdict 
the  knowledge  of  the  holy,  but  they  did  nothing  to  impart 
it  lo  the  common  people,  who  ihiis  remained  in  gross 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbols. 

The  result  was  very  harmful,  for  the  symbols  were 
often  as  gross  as  the  idea  of  ihe  deity  was  high  and 
abstract.  It  would  have  been  deemed  a  want  of  respect 
to  give  him  a  human  form,  which  would  have  brought 
him    too    near    his   worshippers.      Egypt    would    have 
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shuddered  with  horror  at  the  Greek  Olympus  wirh  its 
divinities,  which  were  at  first  only  idealised  heroes  and 
charming  women.  It  preferred  lo  borrow  from  nature  a 
confused  and  even  gross  symbolism  to  express  the  attri- 
butes of  its  gods.  Hence  the  predominance  of  animal 
types.  In  hymns  to  the  sun-god  he  is  ajioslrophiscd  as 
the  sparrowhawk.  the  lion  and  the  bull  The  blending 
of  animal  and  human  forms  in  the  statues  of  Egypt 
forbade  any  presumptuous  assimilation.  The  goat  and 
the  ram  represented  the  force  of  reproduction,  and  sym- 
bolised the  creator-god.  The  number  of  sacred  :inimals 
to  which  worship  was  paid  was  very  large.  The  ibis  and 
the  dog-headed  ape  (cynoceplialus)  were  gacred  to  Tliot ; 
the  jackal  was  dedicated  to  Anubis,  the  sparrowhawk  to 
Horus,  the  cat  to  Pasht.' 

The  living  animals  which  were  worshipped  formed  a 
separate  and  privileged  class  in  the  temples.  When  we 
sec  the  care  with  which  the  bull  Apis,  the  living  image  of 
the  sun-god,  was  chosen,  according  to  special  signs,  the 
chief  of  which  was  a  disc  of  gold  visible  between  the 
homs ;  when  we  remember  the  veneration  with  which 
these  sacred  animals  were  tended  and  fed  by  the  priests, 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  ihem  a  sort  of  special 
incarnation  of  the  higher  divinities.  This  is  a  relic  of 
the  animal  fetishism  of  ancient  times,  to  which  the  igno- 
rant multitude  stilt  clung,  or  at  least  which  still  con- 
tinued to  blend  with  their  dim  perceptions  of  something 
higher.  We  know  that  Ihe  bull  Apis  was  sacrificed  at 
a  certajn  age,  and  that  a  tomb  was  reserved  for  him  in 
the  great  necropolis  which  Mnriette  exhumed  from  the 
'sands  of  the  Sshara,  that  magniliccnt  serapeum,  covered 
with  symbolic   paintings,  which  is  the  true  catacomb  of 

Egypt- 

The  religious  celebrations  were  chiclly  festivals  com- 
memorative of  the  history  of  the  god,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  temples  was  reserved  for  the  piiiices  and  the 
priests.  Tlie  people  remained  in  the  outer  court.  Upon 
the  walls  they  read  the  pictured  story  of  their  own  life 
and  the  history  of  their  gods.       Each   Egyjittan  would 
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seem  to  have  b.i<i  his  own  particular  chapel  where  he 
performed  his  rcliyious  duties.'  The  worship  condsted 
of  the  Fccitaiion  of  sacred  formularies,  and  the  sacriRces 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  offered  with  any  idea  of  atone- 
ment, but  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  spirits  in 
Hades. 

The  true  sanctuaries  of  Egypt  were  its  cities  of  the 
dead.  Each  tomb  consisted  of  three  parts — a  portico 
or  peristyle,  a  well,  and  a  chapel  where  the  remains  of 
the  dccetsed  were  laid.  It  must  not  be  supposed  how- 
ever that  the  importance  attached  to  these  monuments  of 
the  dead,  lent  a  character  of  sombre  sadness  to  the 
country.  The  idea  which  the  Egyptian  formed  of  the 
future  life  of  those  who  obtained  it  as  3  reward,  was  in 
no  way  vague  or  abstract.  The  country  of  the  dead  was 
not  shrouded  in  mysterious  shadow.  Not  only  waa  it 
enlightened  with  all  the  glr>ry  of  the  sun,  but  it  was  also 
the  continuation  on  a  grander  and  higher  scale  of  the 
familiar  earthly  life.  The  terrible  ordeals,  the  stern  con- 
flicts, which  had  to  be  passed  through,  were  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  holy  wars  in  which  Egypt  gloried.  It  was 
understood,  moreover,  that  men  were  not  left  to  fight 
alone  the  battles  of  the  future  life,  and  that  if  the  com- 
batant came  out  victorious,  he  would  be  introduced  into 
the  "  choir  invisible  "  of  spirits  divinely  illuminated. 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  how  death  was  re- 
garded by  the  Egyptians  as  merely  a  phase  of  life,  than 
these  words  addressed  to  a  dead  man  on  the  day  of  his 
obsequies. 

"  The  joy  of  Amun  is  in  thy  heart ;  thy  members 
arc  intact.  Mounted  on  thy  two-horsed  chariot,  thou 
gocst  up  on  (o  thy  bark  of  cedar,  and  thou  comest  to 
the  excellent  abode  which  thou  hast  made  for  thyself 
(the  tomb).  Thy  mouth  is  611ed  with  wine  and  bread 
and  meat.  Beasts  are  sacrificed,  amphorae  are  opened. 
Sweet  songs  arc  sung  before  thee.  Thy  chief  perfumer 
anoints  ihee  with  essences.  Thy  controller  of  the 
waters  is  wreathed  with  garlands.  Tliine  intendant  brings 
thee  peese.     Thy  fisheiman  offers  thee  fish.     Thou  art 
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establtslicd  and  tliiiie  enemy  is  overthrown.  A.l  that  was 
said  against  Ihce  is  bloitcd  out;  thou  stanclest  before  the 
cycle  of  the  gods,  and  comest  forth  acquitted."  ' 

Let  us  follow  the  soul  through  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
its  great  journey.  The  body,  under  the  form  of  a  mummy, 
is  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  dead,  after  undergoing  the 
preparation  which  is  to  preserve  it  from  dissolution,  so 
that  the  soul  ntay  resume  it  intact  in  the  consummation 
of  all  things.  The  sacred  formularies  contained  in  the 
"Book  of  the  Dead"  are  plactd  beside  the  corpse  as  a 
tatistnan  against  evil.  "  He  who  knows  tliis  book,"  says  a 
sarcophagus  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  "  is  one  who  in  the 
day  of  resurrection  in  the  under-world,  arises  and  enters 
in ;  but  if  he  di>es  not  know  this  chapter  he  does  not 
enter  iu  so  soon  as  he  arises."  The  close  of  the  first 
chapter  is  as  follows :  "  If  a  man  knows  this  book 
thoroughly  and  has  it  Inscribed  upon  his  sarcophagus,  he 
will  be  manifested  in  the  day,  in  nil  (the  forms)  that  he 
may  desire,  and  entering  into  his  abode  will  not  be  turned 
Uck."» 

The  "  Book  of  the  Dead  "  is  as  explicit  as  possible  on 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  body  intact.  The  soul 
was  supposed  to  sleep  or  become  extinct  during  the  forty 
days  that  were  occupied  in  the  process  of  embalming. 
It  then  revi\'ed  and  was  again  joined  to  the  body.  This 
blessing  is  prayed  for  in  the  following  passage:  "O  ye 
liberators  of  the  souls  of  them  that  are  built  into  a 
house  of  Osiris  {i>.  muminiRed),  Liberate  the  soul  of  ■  ■ 
whom  ye  have  made  a  house  of  Osiris,  He  sees  as  yc 
see,  he  hears  as  ye  hear,  he  stands  as  ye  stand,  he  sits  as 
yc  sit.'" 

While  the  body  lies  in  its  house  of  repose  the  lil>erated 
soul  wanders  through  space.  It  has  escajied  through  the 
opening  left  in  Uie  tomb  toward  the  sacred  East.  It 
enters  the  bark  of  Osiris  to  gain  the  shore  where  its 
great  ordeals  are  to  commence.  The  great  god  Osiris 
is  in  the  bark  and  slavs  the  enemies  of  the  deceased. 


'  Uaipcro,  "  Eludes  lur  quclqu«a  ))<.intiird  cI  i|iietqiiC9  tcxtct  rcUtivct 
ma  fitneniUc*  "  ( firia  tSSl.     ImprimEiic  oalionalc). 
»  Tkle,  p.  25. 
■  0*bunv  "  MonutnenUl  History  of  Egypl,'  vol  L|  p.  437. 
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Carried  onward  by  a  favouring  wind,  the  bnrk  reaches  the 
port.     Horus  shakes  his  lanec,  and  all  the  gnils  rejoice. 

Before  entering  on  the  final  ordeal,  the  soul  undergoes 
a  preliminary  trial.  If  this  is  unfav-ourablc,  the  mind 
remains  in  the  soul,  but  only  to  torment  it  with  avenging 
fiiry.  It  enters  a  new  body,  which  is  to  be  its  torture 
chamber,  and  from  which  is  to  be  plunged  again  into 
nothingness.  The  Egirptians  recognised  a  sort  of  hell  in 
which  the  guilty  soul  was  to  be  long  tormented  before  its 
final  destruction.  If  the  judgment  was  favourable,  the 
soul  resumed  its  members  one  by  one,  and  was  united  to 
its  mummy.  It  then  descends  into  the  fields  of  Aahlou, 
where  it  finds  a  sort  of  subterranean  Egj-pt.  Here  it 
resumes  its  past  life,  but  idealised  and  glorified.  It 
Inbours  and  tills  the  heavenly  fields  with  the  assistance  of 
helpers,  which  arc  represented  by  the  little  figures  placed 
in  the  tomb.  "Ifthis  Osiris  (so  the  dead  man  is  described), 
is  judged  worthy  to  I'ulfU  in  this  lower  region  of  the  divine, 
all  the  labours  there  required,  then  every  evil  principle  is 
taken  away  from  him.'"  The  soul  is  already  united  to  its 
god,  and  it  is  with  his  aid  that  it  enters  on  the  final 
mnfiicts  with  the  terrible  monsters  at  the  fifteen  gates  <A 
the  Elysian  fields  through  which  it  has  to  pass. 

When  it  comes  out  victorious  from  this  issl  ordeal,  the 
mind  is  reunited  with  it,  and  it  resumes  (he  body  which 
has  been  awaiting  it  in  the  form  of  a  mummy. 

The  himian  being  is  thus  reconstituted  in  all  its  elements. 
Flooded  with  celestial  glorj",  man  is  a  god  among  the  gnds, 
and  becomes  in  the  end  a  pure  intellect  which  sees  God 
and  is  absorbed  in  him.* 

By  the  aid  of  valuable  texts  recently  translated,  this 
fimeral  drama  is  made  so  vivid  to  us  that  we  feel  almost 
as  if  we  had  been  eye  witnesses  of  it,  and  as  if  our  own 
hearts  had  been  thrilled  by  its  imposing  ceremonies.  "  The 
rites  of  burial,"  says  M.  Maspcro,  "were  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  graphically  to  portray  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  passage  of  the  den:3scd  into  the  other  life.  For 
eighty  days  the  surgeons,  carpenters,  wea\-crs,  sculptors, 


'  •'livre  dea  MoTts."  e.  6,  I.  t. 

*  llBq>«Ot  "fludcsmrqudquespdnturcii*  p.  84. 


were  incessantly  al  work.  The  mummy  was  conducted, 
with  great  pomp,  to  its  last  earthly  abode.  Slaves  bearing 
olTerings  went  in  front  of  the  procession.  They  carried 
what  might  be  descril>ed  as  the  funeral  apparatus,  includ- 
ing the  amulets.  Next  came  the  hired  mourners,  men 
and  women-  Their  plaint  is  thus  rendered  upon  the  sides 
of  iHc  hypogeum  of  a  king  of  Thebes,  "  To  the  west  the 
most  excellent  one,  hater  of  lies  !  In  peace,  in  peace  to 
the  w<est  I  O  excellent  traveller  from  earth  into  the 
ctanal  country,  thou  hast  been  suddenly  snatched  away. 
O  thou  who  wast  surrounded  by  so  many,  behold  thee  now 
in  the  land  which  loves  solitude.  Thou  who  rtelightcdst 
in  walking,  behold  thee  fettered,  bound  in  grave  clothes! 
Thou  who  lovedst  In  adorn  thyself,  thou  art  laid  down  in 
thy  garments  of  yesterday.  He  who  weeps  for  thee  follows 
thee  with  lamentation  and  mourning." ' 

The  officiating  priest  went  before  the  bier  on  which 
the  mummy  was  laid,  surrounded  by  the  family  and 
friends.  "To  the  west,  O  oxen,  to  the  west,"  cded  the 
bearers.  A  flotilla  escorted  the  bark  which  carried  the 
deceased  over  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  "  0, 
siilors ,"  exclaimed  the  widow,  "  do  not  hasten  ;  leave  him 
to  me.  You,  you  will  come  back  to  your  homes  ;  but  he, 
he  goes  into  the  eternal  country.  O  bark  of  Osiris,  thou 
nast  crossed  over,  and  thou  art  come  to  lake  away  fiom 
me  him  who  now  forsakes  me."'  The  dead  man  was  set 
upright  in  the  hypogeum.  A  funeral  feast  was  sprcaJ. 
The  priest  presented  the  offering  to  Osiris  with  Ubation.s, 
while  the  women  of  the  family  covered  the  bier  with  flowers, 
and  embraced  it,  exclaiming,  "  Leave  us  not ! "  "  He  lives 
no  more,"  said  his  friends;  "the  worthy  man,  the  friend 
of  truth  who  never  uttered  a  lie.  To  the  west ;  to  the 
west  r"  "I  am  thy  sister,"  says  another  inscription,, 
"leave  me  not."  Dost  thou  mean  that  I  should  leave 
thcc?  How  can  it  be?  If  1  go  away  thou  art  hence- 
forth alone.  O  thou  who  lovest  to  talk  with  me,  thou 
art  silent;  thou  dost  speak  no  more." 

An  aged  female  slave  cries  out,  "  He  has  been  taken 
away  from  me;  the  master  forsakes  his  servants." 


•  aUapcro,  p^  141.  •  Ibtd.,  p.  134.  *  lUd.,  p.  134. 
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The  last  rites  were  performed  by  the  son  in  llie  depths  ol 
the  vault  All  these  successive  rites  were  depicted  upon 
the  walls  of  the  hypogeum.  On  it  were  also  represented 
the  liltle  figures  designed  to  assist  the  deceased  in  the 
fields  of  Aahlou. 

The  following  incrription  is  written  under  tlie  repre- 
sentation of  a  bark  conveying  the  mummy  to  Abydos: 
"Cross  in  peace  to  Abydos,  to  follow  Osiris.  The  great 
chief  in  with  you.  To  the  west,  to  the  west,  the  land 
of  llie  just,  O  thou  who  gocst  away  safe  and  sound,  the 
favourite  of  thy  master,  thou  against  whom  nothing  has 
been  found.  O  Osiris,  grant  him  a  gentle  breeze.  May 
he  be  among  those  who  are  to  be  praised  in  the  land  of 
the  living  1" 

The  many  inscriptions  which  were  placed  upon  the 
funeral  bark  show  clearly  that  it  was  meant  to  represent 
the  very  bark  of  Osiris,  in  which  the  deceased  made  the 
great  voyage.  He  is  represented  standing  in  his  cabin, 
commanding  the  ship.  In  an  inscription,  entitled  ;  "  'H-e 
Chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,"  Nu  says  to  Maut,  to 
Set,  to  Osiris,  to  Hathor,  the  gods  who  are  in  the  lower 

world,  that  they  should  lend  sails  to  Osiris  N (that 

is  to  the  dead  man  who  is  identified  with  Osiris)  and 
should  protect  him  evermore.' 

The  great  voyage  begins  at  Abydos,  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  body  must  necessarily  be  buried  therr. 
After  the  celebration  of  the  obsequies  at  Thebes  upon 
the  western  baitk  of  the  river,  it  suflices  to  piece  a  stela 
at  Abydos,' 

The  deceased  is  represented  as  frozen  with  fear 
in  the  prospect  of  the  conflict  which  awaits  him.  It 
wrings  from  him  cries  of  sorrow  which  are  reproduced 
.upon  his  tomb:  "Back,  O  crocodile,  back,  O  thou  that 
keepcst  me  from  reaching  the  shore.*  'I'hc  deceased 
trembles  at  the  thought  of  the  seven  evil  genii  which  on 
the  day  of  judgment  cut  off  the  head  of  Uic  condemned 
and  tear  out  his  entrails. 


'  Maspiro,  p.  Itl, 

•  Ibid.,  p.  II& 

•  "  Li<rTe  da  Hort^"  C  31,  L  I. 
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In  order  to  escape  these  perils,  the  funeral  rites  must 
be  multiplied.  "  1  live,"  says  the  deceased,  "  by  the  ofler- 
ings  made  to  Osiris."  When  these  have  l>een  prcKcntcd 
xccording  to  the  pnrscribed  rites,  he  exclaims  triumph* 
xntly :  1  am  Morus,  son  of  [sis ;  1  come  to  see  my  fatlier 
O^ris.  "  I  am  Ra !"  " !  begin  life  again  after  death, 
83  the  aun  does  each  morning." ' 

Talismans  and  magic  arts  are  not  disdained,  as  is  shown 
by  many  plates  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead."  One  of  these 
represents  on  a  large  scale  the  judgment  of  souls.  We 
are  in  the  great  hall  of  the  supreme  tnbiina).  It  is 
supported  by  columns  with  capitals  of  lotus  leaf.  Between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  column,  the  sun-god  Shu  (tlic 
principle  of  light  and  heat)  stretches  out  his  arms  above 
tvfo  sacred  eyes  symbolising  North  and  South.  This  is 
an  allusion  tu  the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  which  is  a 
promise  of  the  resurrection.  At  the  two  extremities  oi 
this  row  of  capitab,  a  monkey  holds  the  scales,  a  symbol 
of  the  judgment  by  which  actions  are  weighed.  Below 
the  frieze  appear  the  forty-two  accusing  spirits,  "  the 
assessors"  of  Osiris,  "with  their  knives  ready  to  inflict 
torments  on  those  who  fail  in  the  balance."  The  deceased 
on  his  knees  pleads  the  purity  of  his  life.  Osiris,  seate-1 
in  a  central  chapel  iKrfore  an  altar  laden  with  otferings, 
presides  over  the  assembly. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  hall  is  seen  another  dead  man, 
introduced  by  the  goddess  of  truth.  "  I  present  myself,'* 
he  says,  "  before  the  lord  of  eternity.  There  is  no  evil 
in  me.  Hail  to  thee,  O  god,  who  art  the  good.  Lord 
of  Abydos,  grant  that  I  may  pass  safely  through  the  dark 
way,  and  join  thy  servants  in  the  Bclds  of  Aahlou." 
llorus  and  Anubis  weigh  in  scales  the  heart  of  the  man, 
whicb  ought  to  balance  the  image  of  truth.  If  this  con- 
dition is  fuitilled,  Thot,  the  sacred  scribe,  registers  the 
sentence,  and  adds:  "Let  the  heart  be  restored  to  its 
place  in  the  person  of  Osiris."  This  is  the  signal  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  mummy.  This  now  becomes  the 
purified  vesture  of  the  soul,  which  enters  on  the  fiosl 
conflict  before  its  supreme  beatitude. 

'■tivrc  ilcsMuits,"  c.  37,1.3;  c.jS,  L4J  t.  JJ,  1.9, 
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The  identification  with  the  gods  is  expressed  with 
singular  audacity.  "I  am  Oi^iris;  I  sm  Horus ;  I  am 
Anubis,"  savs  the  deceased.  "  I  take  my  flight  among 
the  gods.  1  change  myself  into  a  swallow,  a  serpent, 
a  crocodile,  a  plicenix." '  These  animals  represent  the 
various  aspects  of  the  sun-god.  In  his  song  of 
triumph  he  likens  himself  to  all  the  gods  whose  members 
arc  made  tliose  of  his  own  body.  "  My  hair  is  like  that 
of  Nu  (the  firmament) ;  my  face  is  like  that  of  Ra  {the 
sun)  ;  my  eyes  are  like  those  of  Hathor  (the  Egyptian 
Venus),"  and  so  on.*  "  I  am  the  aceil  of  the  gods," 
"  My  dwelling  is  eternity,  the  very  estate  of  the  lord  of 
the  years,  the  ruler  of  eternity." 

Assuredly  such  a  religion  was  not  wanting  in  grandeur; 
the  life  of  a  great  people  could  be  nurtured  by  it. 
The  moral  law  had  its  sanction  beyond  this  tife,  alike 
for  the  king  and  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  The  Stale 
rested  upon  a  solid  basis.  The  family  had  its  moral 
bond,  and  there  is  something  grand  in  the  spectacle  of 
this  grave  and  mystical  land  of  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile— the  symbol  to  it  of  the  mysterious  river  which  bore 
away  the  bark  containing  its  beloved  ones.  In  every 
sun  which  set  to  rise  again,  it  saw  the  certain  prophecy 
of  the  resurrection  of  its  dead,  and  gazed  upon  the 
purple  west  with  a  look  full  of  hope,  profoundly  believing 
that  the  crown  of  immortality  would  encircle  the  brow 
of  the  just.  It  well  justified  the  saying  of  Diodorus 
Siculiis  :  "  The  Egyptians  call  the  dwelhngs  of  the  living 
inns,  because  in  ihem  they  live  but  a  short  time;  the 
tombs  of  the  dead  howe\'er  they  call  eternal  abodes, 
since  in  Hades  they  continue  to  live  on  in  a  limitless 
eternity."* 

The  Egyptian  religion  breathes  throughout  a  lofiy 
morality.  Before  we  seek  for  the  highest  expression  of 
this  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  we  may  draw  attention 
to  the  treatises  on  practical  morality  which  M.  Maxpero 
has  analysed.  The  first  was  written  at  the  clfsc  of  the 
fifth  dynasty.     After  enjoining  faithfulness  to  the  ancient 

•  "livrcdcs  Mon».'c8i.S3. 

'  Lmainiiint,  "Ancienl  Hulonr  ot  the  Dut,"  p.  IIA 
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traditions  of  the  country,  it  insists  upon  goodness  in  the 
family  relations.  "  Love  thy  wife  and  do  not  qnarrd  with 
her,"  says  tlie  wise  man.  "  Cherish  her,  adorn  her ;  she 
is  the  luxury  of  thy  life.  Perfume  her,  make  her  g!ad,  as 
Jong  as  thou  livcst ;  render  thyself  worthy  of  her  posses- 
sion.    Be  not  as  a  brute  to  her.'" 

The  maxims  of  the  scribe  Ani,  addressed  to  his  son,  are 
of  a  much  later  date,  and  rise  yet  higher.  Man,  according 
to  Ani,  ought  to  have  ever  present  with  him  the  thought 
of  deatli.  "  Set  before  thyself  a  life  of  unswerving  recti- 
tude, BO  Shalt  ihou  prepare  for  thyself  a  fitting  grave  in 
the  valley  of  death.  The  messenger  of  death  is  already 
at  hand  to  take  thee  away.  Say  nut :  I  am  still  a  child. 
Death  comes  alike  to  the  newborn  babe  and  to  the  old 
nan.  Thy  first  duty  is  to  the  gods.  Give  thyself  to  the 
deity.  From  his  hand  comes  the  mortal  blow."  Next 
onaea  the  obligation  to  respect  old  age,  and  to  love  the 
mother  who  bore  the  child  and  nursed  it  at  her  breast. 
The  study  of  science  ought  not  to  supersede  that  of 
chastity.  "  Beware,"  says  the  scribe  to  his  son,  "  of  the 
strange  woman  ;  she  is  as  deep  flowing  water  ;  her  wind- 
ings are  unknown.  Take  a  young  wuman,  and  love  her 
with  patient  gentleness."  Generosity  to  the  poor,  with- 
out  prodigality,  is  the  first  duty  of  the  rich.  "  Eat  not 
bread  in  the  presence  of  a  seni-ant  who  stands  before  thee, 
without  offering  him  a  morsel.  There  is  peace  to  him 
who  acts  brotherly.  Speak  gently  to  the  stubborn.  A 
man  falls  through  his  tongue.  Beware,  not  to  bring  ruin 
upon  thyself.  Watch  not  from  thy  house  what  others  are 
doing,  and  receive  not  ill-gotten  gain.  A  man  must  learn 
to  be  content  with  his  lot.  Thou  hast  made  for  thyself  a 
well-watered  garden  ;  thou  hast  enclosed  thy  land  with 
hedges;  thou  hast  planted  rows  of  sycamores ;  thoufiUcst 
thy  hands  with  thine  own  flowers ;  yet  a  man  growrs 
weary  of  all  this."  ' 

The  same  benevolent  morality  is  inculcated  in  a  demotic 
papyrus  in  the  Louvre.  This  is  characterised  by  a 
beautiful  feeling  of  respect  and  consideration  for  the  weak. 
"  Itltreat  not  thy  wife  whose  strength  is  less  than  thine 
own  :  do  not  make  a  child  suffer  because  it  is  weak.     Dc 


BU^peto, "  Papyrus  Prisi-,'  x,  9-10. 


•  Ibid.,  p.  70, 
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not    amuse   thyself    by   msking   thy  dependants   afraid. 
Never  save  thy  life  at  the  expense  nf  the  life  of  others." 

The  well-known  chapter  1 25,  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead," 
which  contains  the  pleatling  of  the  soul  in  the  hour  o( 
judgmeDt,  is  the  crowning  expression  of  Egyptian  morality. 
"  1  know  you,"  says  the  soul  in  this  solemn  hour,  "  ye 
lords  of  truth  and  justice." 

"  1.  1  have  neither  done  any  sin,  nor  omitted   an} 
duly  to  any  man. 

2.  1  have  ccniimitted  no  uncleanness, 

3.  1  have  not  prevaricated  at  the  seat  of  justice. 

4.  I  have  not  spoken  lightly. 

5.  I  have  done  no  shameful  thing. 

6.  1  have  not  omitted  certain  ceremonies. 

7.  1  have  not  blaspiiemed  with  my  mouth. 

8.  I  have  not  perverted  justice. 
9^  I  have  not  acted  perversely. 

10.  I  have  not  shortened  the  cubit. 

11.  I  have  not  done  that  which  is  abominable  to  the 

gods. 
13.  I  have  not  sullied  my  own  purity, 

13.  I  have  not  made  men  to  hunger. 

14.  I  have  not  irade  men  to  weep. 

15.  I  have  done  no  act  of  rapine. 

16.  1  have  not  accused  of  rapine  falsely. 

17.  I  have  not  revived  an  ancient  falsehood  before  the 

face  of  men. 


26.  1  ha\-e  not  falsified  the  weights  of  the  balance. 

27.  1  have  not  withheld  milk  from  the  mouth  of  the 

infants. 

28.  1    have   not  driven  away    the  flocks   from   their 

piLStorage. 

29.  I  have  not  netted  the  ducks  (of  the  Nile)  illegally. 
3a  1    have    not    caught   the    fishes    (of  the    Nile) 

illegally. 

31.  I  have  not  (unlawfully)  pierced  the  bank  of  the 

river  when  it  was  increasing. 

32.  I   haw  not   separated  for  myself  (clandestinely) 

a  channel  (arm)  from  the  ri\-er  when  it  wai 
subsiding. 
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havc   not  extinguished   the   perpetual   (hourly 
lamp). 
1  have  not  added  anything  to  any  of  the  sacred 

hooka. 
I  have  not  driven  ofiF  any  of  the  sacred  cattle. 
I  have  not  stabhed  the  god  (sacred  animal)  when 
he  comes  furth  (from  his  shrine.)  " ' 
It  would    be  easy  to  show  how   this  chapter  of  (he 
"  Book  of  the  Dead"  inchides  all  the  moral  precepts  o( 
the   decalogue.     The  difference   lies  in  the  spirit.     The 
reader  must  have  remarked  that  in  this  moral  code,  the 
most  minute   observances   are  put  upon  the   same  level 
with   the   fullilmenl  of  the  divine   law   in   its   universal 
principles.     Morality  was  indeed   closely  bound  up  with 
the  religion  of  Egypt.     In  his  second  pleading  with  tht 
forty-two  avengers  the  deceased  goes  on  to  urge : 
"  I  have  not  lied.  .  .  . 
1  have  not  been  a  listener. 
I  have  not  been  a  babbler. 
I  have  not  made  a  fool  of  any  one. 

«  ■  ■  •  • 

I  have  done  no  violence. 

1  have  reviled  no  one. 

I  have  not  put  forth  my  arm  to  do  wrongf. 

I  have  not  oppressed  the  weak. 

I  have  not  devised  the  overthrow  (of  others)  in  my 

beart. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

I  have  not  rev-iled  the  face  of  the  king  ;  neither  have  I 

reviled  the  face  of  my  father. 
I  have  not  uttered  boasting  words. 
I  have  not  reviled  god." ' 
On  these  grounds  he  pleads  for  deliverance,  with  the 
gods  who  dwell  in  the  aljode  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

In  the  funeral  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  there  are  touching  descriptions  of  true  kindness. 
*'  No  little  child,"  says  one  monarch,  "  was  vexed  by  me, 
no  widow   was  ill-treated,  no   hsherman  disturbed,   no 

'  Otbum,  "  Honumenlal  HlMoiy  cf  EgyP't*  vol.  t,  pp.  430^  ^U 
•  Ihiil,  p.  Ai*. 
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herdsman  obstrucled.  There  13  no  pentaich  whose  men 
1  have  forced  to  do  laboure,  I  made  the  inhabitants  live, 
for  I  gax-e  to  thcni  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  so  lliat  there 
were  no  famines  in  the  province." 

Another  says :  "  1  ga\'e  water  to  the  thirsty  ;  I  put  the 
tra\Tller  on  his  way.  I  removed  the  oppressor,  and  put 
an  end  to  violence." ' 

It  is  true  that  the  same  inscription  celebrates  the 
terrible  vengeance  executed  by  a  governor  upon  his 
enemies,  whose  houses  he  sacked  and  slew  the  women. 
Nor  must  we  forget  how  opposed  the  magical  value 
attached  to  religious  rites  was  to  the  true  development  of 
the  moral  life.  'I'hc  fact  remains  however,  that  morality 
was  a  real  and  powerful  factor  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

And  yet  E^ypt  lacked  in  e\-ery  department,  alike  in 
•It,  morals  and  religion,  that  lofly  idealism  which 
manifests  itself  not  so  much  in  results  obtained  as  in  the 
yearning  aspiration  after  the  unknown,  the  highest,  the 
purest,  the  best,  the  oasis  of  blue  in  a  cloudy  sky.  Egypt 
was  self-satisfied ;  it  might  be  called  the  Pharisaic  nation 
of  antiquity.  No  tearful  chant  or  wail  of  penitence  broke 
from  its  lips.  "  I  am  clean  from  all  transgression  "  is 
the  whole  burden  of  its  plea,  and  this  it  puts  into  the 
lips  of  its  best  represenla lives,  for  it  abandons  before- 
hand, as  victims  to  the  annihilation  of  the  tomb,  the 
wicked,  for  whom  there  is  no  pardon  or  restoration.  Like 
a  swarm  of  gnats  that  darken  for  a  few  hours  the  limpid 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  vanish  away,  so  the 
wicked  are  consigned  to  hopeless  destruction  after  the 
jddgmcnt.  This  judgment  is  only  the  final  award  in 
which  the  righteous  receives  his  recompense.  There  is 
no  place  then  for  cries  of  distress,  suppliant  prayers  and 
promises  of  amendment.  The  celestial  recorder  deter- 
mines what  is  due  to  each,  and  all  is  done.  Immortality 
docs  not  necessarily  imply  a  transformation  of  the  whole 
being.  It  is  but  the  normal  development  of  the  present 
life  reeonimenced  after  certain  ordeals.  The  issue  is 
happiness  rather  than  holiness.  Delight  in  life,  we  are 
told,  is  a  special  characteristic  of  the  gods.     "  Osiris  re- 

'  Tide,  p.  119. 
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joices  in  living."*  The  Iravt-lk-r  who  has  laid  up  a  good 
sb>re  fif  strength,  sustenance  and  virtues,  is  sure  to  arrive 
at  a  good  end,  providcil  that  upon  earth  his  body  ia  pre- 
served and  nourished  in  the  tomb.  Everything  is  thus 
methodically  and  harmoniously  arranged.  Hence  Kgypt 
knows  nothing  o(  the  dark  despair  of  Buddhist  India, 
to  which  all  finite  being  seems  accursed.  Egj'pt  takes 
duration  for  infinity  ;  the  life  beyond  the  grave  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  earthly  life,  except  in  its  last 
serene  absorption  in  the  absolute,  of  which  scarcely  any- 
thing is  said. 

Nor  did  the  Egyptian  look,  as  the  Semite  did,  for  the 
future  deliverer,  the  Saviour-hero  who  was  to  put  an  end 
to  an  imperfect  and  miserable  existence.  He  hoped  for  no 
Messiah.  He  knew  neither  seer  nor  prophet,  because  he 
was  satisfied  with  his  earthly  present,  on  the  one  condition 
that  it  should  be  perpetuated  to  all  eternity.  Nor  had  Egypt 
piopcriy  speaking  any  philosophers,  searching  for  broader 
tniUi,  lining  with  trembling  hand  the  veil  of  the  visible 
mirld  to  let  the  fuller  light  stream  in.  It  had  its  scribes 
who  recited  sacred  formularies,  and  this  sufficed.  Osiris 
never  speaks,  like  Prometheus,  of  a  mysterious  god  of  the 
future,  greater  than  those  of  the  present.  The  Egyptian 
priest  has  but  an  iLl-delined  mission,  for  there  is  no  aton- 
ing virtue  in  the  sacrilices  which  he  offers.  They  are 
mere  acts  of  homage  or  means  of  reinforcing  the  strength 
of  the  celestial  combatants.  We  shall  show  presently 
how  deficient  Egypt  was  also  in  high  att. 

Such  is  the  Stale  religion  of  Egypt.  Imperfect  as  it 
is,  we  would  not  depreciate  its  real  greatness.  The  very 
conception  of  immortality  is  a  grand  factor,  even  though 
it  riiie  but  little  abox-e  the  ideal  of  the  actual  life.  A  still 
grander  thing  b  the  conception  of  law  and  res|x>nsibility, 
triumphing  over  the  fatalistic  principle  theoretically  im- 
plied in  the  Egyptian  theodicy.  The  great  error,  the 
I  great  defect  of  Egypt,  was  that  it  was  so  content  with 
what  it  had  received  that  tt  did  not  crave  for  more. 
Hence  its  age-long  immobility,  which  has  made  it  in  some 
respects  the  China  of  the  West.  It  had  nevertheless  its 
better  intuitions,  which  raised  it  above  itself.     Sometimet 


•  •'  Uvre  dcs  Morts,"  c  3,  L  3.  4. 
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its  conception  of  the  divinity  seems  to  grow  purer  and 
more  tender,  as  in  the  fiagment  of  the  poem  of  the  scribe 
PcntaUra,  ccJebrating  a  victory  of  Rameses  II,  He  ex- 
claims :  "  Shouldest  thou  be  my  father,  0  Amun?  behold, 
and  should  a  father  forget  his  son  ?  Have  I  then  put  my 
trust  in  my  own  thoughts  ?  Have  I  not  walked  according 
to  the  word  of  thy  mouth  ?  Has  thy  mouth  not  directed 
my  marches?  and  have  thy  counsels  not  guided  me? 
Anmn  will  bring  low  those  that  know  not  god."  In  the 
hour  of  peril,  the  prince  boasts  that  Amun  was  better  to 
him  than  millions  of  his  men  of  war.  "  The  snares  of 
men  arc  nought.  Amun  will  overcome  them-" '  Amun  is 
described  in  a  hymn  of  the  new  Empire,  as  the  "  greatest 
in  heaven,  the  oldest  upon  earth,  the  Lord  who  gives  to 
everything  existence  and  duration."  "Hia  hands  give 
to  those  whom  he  loves,  but  his  enemy  he  casts  down  into 
the  fire,  for  his  look  annihilates  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
and  the  ocean  engulfs  the  wicked  whom  he  consumes." 
"Thou  alone  e.ristent,  the  creator  of  being."  "In  thy 
rest,  thou  watchcst  over  men,  and  considerest  what  is 
best  for  the  beasts.  ...  As  high  as  heaven,  as  wide 
stretching  as  the  earth,  as  deep  as  the  sea,  the  gods  fall 
down  before  thy  majesty,  extolling  the  spirit  of  him  who 
has  created  all  things.  .  .  .  Praise  to  thy  spirit  because 
thou  hast  made  us  ;  wc  arc  thy  creatures,  thou  hast  placed 
U3  in  the  world."* 

The  identification  of  man  with  his  god  in  his  passage 
through  the  ordeals  that  lie  beyond  the  grave,  is  an  idea 
full  of  grandeur,  though  it  Js  but  a  logical  sequence  of  the 
pantheistic  conception  of  the  deity,  as  present  in  hia 
completeness  in  each  of  his  manifestations.  From  a  purely 
ideal  point  of  view,  the  deceased  is  Osiris,  just  as  the  ray 
of  sunlight  is  the  sun  even  before  it  returns  to  its  central 
lire.  But  the  abstract  idea  is  lost  sight  of.  The  hope  of 
a  real  union  of  the  soul  with  the  beneficent  deity,  and  of 
its  consummation  in  him,  grows  up,  and  religious  feeling 
bridges  over  the  metaphysical  void.  I'his  god  who 
himself  enters  into  the  community  of  our  sufferings, 
speaks  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  mind.  When 
Oairis  says  to  the  suffering  creature,  that  since  he  himself 


T)cl«,  *'C«isp.  KcliKiDo," p.  IJ2. 
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received  the  great  wound,'  he  is  wouniJed  in  every  otlier 
wound,  the  sou!  which  receives  this  saying  rises  higher 
and  goes  further  than  his  intelieclual  pantheism  would 
logically  lead  him.  So  also  with  that  other  passage  in  the 
"  Book  of  the  Dead,"  in  which  the  god  takes  our  dcfilemeni 
on  himself  that  he  may  purge  it  away.  "  When  the  lord 
of  truth  cleanses  away  defilement,  evil  is  joined  to  the 
deity,  that  the  truth  may  expel  the  evil  element.  The  god 
who  wounds  becomesa  god  who  more  abundantly  comforts."^ 
These  closing  wnrds  are  sublime,  one  of  those  lightning 
(lashes  which  suddenly  illuminate  the  niyslerious  depths 
of  human  life,  and  yet  leave  no  lasting  trace.  Life  goes 
on  in  its  accustomed  course  under  a  pikler  light. 

From  a  moral  standpoint,  conscience  seems  to  lift 
itself  up  in  its  majesty,  throwing  off  the  heavy  burden  of 
hieratical  formularies  and  incanlalipns  which  tend  to  lull 
it  to  sleep,  when  It  is  nppcaled  to  as  the  chief  witness 
whose  deposition  is  to  be  made  before  the  tribunal  of  final 
judgment :  '*  O  heart,  heart,  which  conies  to  me  from  my 
mother,"  cries  the  deceased,  "  heart  of  mine,  necessary  to  my 
existence  when  I  was  upon  the  earth,  rise  not  up  as  a 
witness  against  me,  because  of  what  I  have  done  bcfon; 
the  gods  r"  Conscience  does  witness  against  him  how- 
ever, disturbing  the  Pharisaic  self-complacency  expressed  in 
the  proud  refrain  :  "  J  am  clean  ;  1  am  clean."  We  need 
no  clearer  proof  of  this  than  the  following  passages  from 
the  "Book  of  the  Dead." 

"All  these  blemishes  that  are  upon  me  are  the  things 
that  1  have  done  against  the  lord  of  eternity  from  the  day 
of  my  binh."*  The  deceased  addresses  himself  tn  these 
words  to  the  four  monkeys  seated  at  the  four  comers  of 
the  lake  of  fire :  "  Take  from  me  all  defilement,  cleanse  mc 
from  all  iniquity,  that  no  evil  may  cleave  to  me."  "  We 
lake  away  thy  iaults,"  reply  the  gods  thus  invoked,  "  we 
cleanse  thee  from  the  defilement  contracted  upon  earth  to 
thy  hurt.    Wc  purge  away  all  thy  remaining  impurities."* 


'  The  rthtenct  Is  to  the  wound  lofUdcd  oo  the  go<J  by  Set. 
■  "  Livtc  dc*  Moits,"  c  14,  L  3,  ^ 
'  IbiJ..  e.  3ot  I.  a. 
•  Ilikl.,  t.  17,  L  37, 
>  Ibid,  c.  316,  Lj-5, 
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"  There  is  no  more  evil  in  me,"  exclaims  the  dead  man, 
"  nor  any  more  of  the  impurity  of  my  mother.  I  am 
delivered."*  These  words  seem  to  imply  the  idea  of  an 
original  stain  inherent  in  humanity. 

We  may  perhaps  find  a  trace  of  this  feeling  of  the 
general  corruption  of  man  in  the  fact  that  the  priest  is 
called  the  pure  man,  Ab.  This  brings  out  the  idea  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  that  in  order  to 
appear  before  God  tliere  must  be  exceptional  purity.  This 
sense  of  sin  however  never  becomes  the  dominant  idea  in 
the  Egyptian  reliyicm.  for  it  never  leads  on  to  the  need  of 
reparation.     Man  purities  himself. 

"O  pure  ones,  O  great  ones,"  exclaims  the  one  who  is 
being  judged,  "  I  have  renounced  my  sin  ;  I  have  made 
good  my  faults ;  1  have  cleansed  myself  from  the  im- 
puiitics  that  clung  to  me  upon  earth."  It  is  evident  that 
the  intuitions  of  a  loftier,  more  searching  morality,  were  but 
transitory,  and  the  Egyptian  fell  back  in  the  end  upon  his 
old  religion,  pantheistic  in  theory,  austere  and  serious 
in  practice.  He  held  firmly  the  belief  in  a  retributive 
immortality,  but  ignored  those  strong  and  mysterious 
yearnings  in  which  the  soul  goes  forth  to  meet  the  future, 
and  which  wring  from  it  cries  of  pain  and  even  of  despair 
under  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  evil.  There  was  no 
land  where  the  unknown  God  had  fewer  worshippers  than 
in  Egypt. 

The  religion  of  E^;ypt  dwindles  down  pitiably  in  course 
of  time.  After  its  great  era,  we  Bnd  the  pantheistic 
elements  predominating  almost  exclusively,  and  attaching 
themselves  to  the  great  feminine  deities  such  as  Isis, 
which  are  increasingly  regarded  as  mere  pei-sonificalions  of 
nature.  We  know  what  a  fascination  the  worship  of  Isis 
exercised  in  the  decay  of  the  ancient  world.  Faith  in 
immortalit>-  itself  grew  dim  under  the  Ptolemies,  as  appears 
from  these  lines,  otherwise  beautiful.  "  O  my  brother,  O 
my  friend,"  says  a  dead  woman,  "cease  not  to  drink,  to 
eat,  to  drain  the  cup  of  joy,  to  love,  to  keep  the  feasts ; 
follow  ever  thy  desire,  never  let  sorrow  fill  thine  heart  so 
long  as  thou  art  upon  earth ;  for  Aahlou  is  the  land  of 
heavy  sleep  and  of  darkness,  a  dwelling  of  death  for  those 
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who  remain  in  it.  They  sleep  in  their  bodiless  foi'm; 
tliey  know  no  more  father  nor  mwtlier,  nor  cliildrcn.  Since 
I  have  been  in  this  cuuiitry  1  weep  for  the  water  which 
springs  up  yonder.  !  weep  for  the  rising  of  the  Nile  thut 
it  might  refresh  my  heart  in  its  sorrow,  for  here  dwells  the 
god  whose  name  is  All-death.  He  calls  all  the  world  to 
him,  and  all  the  world  comes,  to  submit  itself,  fearing  his 
wrath.  Uttle  recks  he  of  gods  or  men.  The  small  and 
the  great  are  both  alike  to  him.  Every  one  fears  to  pray 
to  him,  for  he  will  not  hear.  No  one  comes  to  praise  him, 
for  he  is  not  good  to  his  worshippers,  nor  does  he  regard 
any  offering  that  they  bring  hint." ' 

This  marks  a  great  retrogression  from  the  religious 
type  of  liigypt  in  its  best  days.  Purely  secular  ICgyptian 
literature  was  never  of  much  importance,  especially  as  cum- 
parcd  with  Egyptian  art,  the  function  of  which  was  really 
priestly.  Apart  from  the  moral  treatises  which  we  have 
mentioned,  it  consists  of  a  few  tales  and  romances.  It 
is  a  sort  of  morality  in  action,  rudely  adorned  with  an 
clement  of  the  marvellous,  but  without  any  true  de\'elop- 
ment  of  the  imagination  either  in  the  form  or  6uh)>tance. 
The  theme  is  always  libertinism  and  its  punishment.  'I  he 
heroes  of  these  escapades  belong  to  the  royal  race.  Thus 
there  arose  a  school  of  scandal  sometimes  verging  on 
buffoonery,  for  buffoonery  was  not  alien  to  this  serious 
race,  which  was  even  capable  of  eai icaturc.* 

It  was  in  art  properly  so  called  that  the  Egyptian 
realism  was  most  apparent.  Egyptian  art  combines  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  largeness  of  dimension  with 
narrowness  of  inspiration.  It  represents  that  which  is; 
nc^'cr  that  which  ought  to  be.  It  is  essentially  realistic, 
for  the  Egyptian  knows  nothing  higher  than  his  own 
civilisation  cither  in  worship  or  Leiief.  If  there  i»  any- 
thing noble  in  this  realistic  art,  it  is  because  the  reality 
Itself  ia  noble.  The  artist  magnifies  without  transRguiing 
or  embelUshing  his  subject.  Ignoring  the  pursuit  of  the 
ideal,  he  preserves  the  serenity  which  is  a  ir^tit  of  beauty  ; 
but  under  all  its  diverse  fnini^ — architecture,  sculpture 
painting,    literature- 
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poetic  insight  which  reveals  depth  of  distance  outlying 
the  near  horizon,  and  is  ever  suggesting  that  beyond  the 
things  that  are  suen  and  handled  and  felt,  there  Ls  an 
unseen  and  impalpable  something  which  informs  the 
material  like  a.  living  soul. 

Egyptian  art  is  moreover  eminently  utilitarian,  its 
mission  is  not  to  elevate  the  soul  and  glorify  the  gods, 
but  to  aid  in  the  performance  of  worship,  and  above  all 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  dead.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  dead  derive  real  advantage  from  the  things  re- 
produced by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  because  there  is 
in  this  reproduction  an  clement  of  vitality. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  king,  which  enabled  him  to  dis- 
pose at  will  of  an  entire  nation,  rendered  possihlc  those 
huge  constructions  which  are  found  all  over  the  land 
of  Egj'pt,  and  chieily  in  the  great  religious  centres.  They 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  levying 
of  whole  armies  of  workmen. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Egyptian  monuments 
is  their  horizontal  extension.  No  soaring  spire  or  towei 
rises  from  the  midst  of  these  gigantic  edifices,  which  are 
all  connected  with  one  another.  They  are  marvellous  in 
iheir  massiveness,  but  they  are  dwarfed  and  low.  and  of  the 
earth  earthy.  The  idea  they  give  is  of  stability  and  endless 
duration.  They  look  all  the  heavier  because  they  are 
relieved  by  so  few  openings  to  let  in  the  light.  The  Egyp- 
tian temple  is  a  succession  of  gigantic  buildings  all  in 
connection.*  We  have  first  the  avenues  of  sphinxes,  mytho- 
logical lions  representing  the  sun.  These  avenues  lead  to 
gales  opening  upon  a  vast  enclosure,  in  which  one  or  more 
email  takes  or  basins  have  been  hollowed  out  for  the 
passage  of  the  mystic  bark.  Then  come  the  "  pylons,  con- 
sisting of  a  tall  rectangular  doorway  flanked  on  either  hand 
by  a  pyi'amidal  mass  rising  high  above  its  crown.  Both 
portal  and  towers  teTminate  above  in  that  hollow  goqge 
which  forms  the  cornice  of  neaily  all  Egjptian  buildings. 
From  the  base  of  the  pylon  spring  those  \-ertical  masts 
froin  whose  summits  many-coloured  sti'eamers  flutter  in 
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the  sun.'"  The  hall  of  assembly,  reserved  for  Ihe  inferior 
clergy,  is  supported  by  eight  columns  ;  it  is  entered  through 
a  court.  Then  comes  the  sanctuary,  which  is  only  open 
to  the  King  and  the  superior  priests.  This  is  approached 
through  a  great  square  court  with  two  side  chapels. 

In  this  most  holy  place  are  kept  the  sacred  bark  and 
the  statue  of  the  god,  but  the  latter  is  often  replaced  by  a 
mere  symbol.  There  is  room  for  any  number  of  chapels 
in  the  circumference.  A  great  wall  encloses  all  these 
sacred  editices.  This  arrangement  of  the  temple  is  ex- 
plained by  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Being 
closed  to  the  people,  it  is  R-ally  a  sort  of  huge  sacristy  into 
which  the  ofliciating  priests  go  to  fetch  the  sacred  objects 
designed  to  figure  in  the  processions  at  the  great  feasts. 
The  temple  is  primarily  the  monument  of  kingly  devotion. 
Thus  its  innumerable  has  reliefs  always  represent  the 
offerings  of  the  king,  and  the  deliverances  wrought  for 
him  by  the  gods  in  his  victorious  wars.  They  contain 
the  monumental  archives  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  their 
lack  of  religious  elevation  ;  there  is  nothing  to  lift  the 
gaze  on  high,  no  altar,  nothing  to  suggest  a  sense  of  sin. 
There  is  neither  prayer  nor  sacrifice.  In  order  to  show 
that  it  is  the  abode  of  a  god,  his  statue  must  be  brought 
out  of  the  arcana  of  the  sanctuary  and  carried  in  proccS' 
BioD.  Between  the  temple  and  the  palace  there  is  scarcely 
any  differenoe ;  in  both  there  is  the  same  horizontal  ex- 
tension, the  same  monotonous  grandeur.  The  Greek 
temple  Is  not  open  any  more  than  the  Egyptian,  to  the 
nation  of  worsliippers,  but  it  presents  to  the  eye  a 
harmonious  whole.  Its  outlines  are  so  described  that 
they  blend  in  a  shape  of  beauty.  It  impresses  on  the 
stone  or  the  marble  the  seal  of  a  prevailing  thought, 
because  the  genius  by  which  it  is  inspired  has  risen 
above  the  pantheistic  naturism,  which  is  capable  only 
of  reproducing  itself  in  a  multitude  of  objects,  never  of 
rising  above  them.  In  Greek  art  quality  is  more  than 
quantity;  hence  the  Greek  temple  is  beautiful,  while  the 
Egyptian  temple  is  only  vast.  It  has  no  definite  propor- 
tions, and  may  be  prolonged  and  extended  just  according 
to  the  munificence  of  the  royal  beneraciluiis.      It  makes 

'  Pcrrot  And  ChipiiA  "Ancient  EKypi'uii  Aft,"  voL  i.,  )<,  j(l. 
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no  attempt  at  unity  or  harmony  of  fom.  The  true 
sanctuaries  of  Egypt  are  its  tombs.  Into  these  it  has 
thrown  all  its  religion.  Concern  for  the  preservation  of 
the  body  outweighs  all  aesthetic  considerations.  The 
mummy  is  placed  below  the  level  of  the  inundation,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  gaiments  and  provisions  necessary  to 
its  future  existence.  Beside  it  are  the  little  figures  repre- 
senting its  future  helpers  in  the  fields  of  Aahlou.  The 
numerous  paintings  upon  the  walls  reproduce  ail  that  was 
brilliant  in  the  earthly  life  of  the  dead  man,  with  a  view 
to  perpetuating  it.  Just  as  the  Kgj'plian  has  his  town 
house  and  his  country  house,  so  he  has  his  dwelling  for 
ihe  dead  made  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the 
earthly  home.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  great 
change  wrought  by  death,  least  of  all  its  awful  scilemnity. 
The  statue  of  the  dead  man  not  only  perpetuates  his  image, 
but  to  some  extent  his  actual  personality,  for  it  may  take 
the  place  of  the  mummy  should  that  be  destroyed.  There 
are  stete  representing  the  sacrifices  ofi'ered  for  the  dead 
man.  Each  lomb  has  its  vestibule  designed  for  the  meals 
of  the  dead,  and  its  well  and  cellar  attached  to  the  mor- 
tuary chapel.  The  temple  was  originally  the  mere  ex- 
tension of  the  royal  tomb.  The  pyramid  is  only  the 
largest  of  tombs.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  colossal  shrine 
of  the  dead.  The  obelisk  distinguishes  great  places  of 
bunal. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  significance  attached  to 
sculptures  in  the  Egyptian  funeral  rites.  It  was  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  sculptured  figure  should  l>e  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  deceased,  hence  there  was  no 
KOpe  for  idealisation.  The  aim  was  to  produce  an  exact 
likeness,  and  the  human  physiognomy  was  rendered  with 
admirable  precision.  The  statues  of  the  gods  being 
hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  people  in  the  arcana  of  the 
temple,  the  sculptor  had  no  motive  for  making  them  wor^ 
of  art.  The  blending  of  human  and  animal  types  was 
moreover  wholly  incompatible  with  harmonious  beauty  of 
form.  The  majestic  sphinx  of  Ghizeh  is  perhaps  an 
exception.  Tliere  is  in  its  mournful  look  a  mysterious 
pathos  which  seems  to  suggest  the  great  unknown  lying 
beyond  the  desert.     The  sphinx  is  a  lion  with  the  head 
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of  a  fiparrowtiawk,  a  goal  or  a  man.  It  represents  the 
rising  sun,  for  the  lion  stands  for  the  sun  according  to 
this  passugc  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead"  :  "  Hail  to  the«^ 
U  lion  doubly  strong,  who  liftest  on  high  thy  double 
plume,  lord  of  the  diadem,  who  ruleat  by  tlte  lash,  thou 
art  the  vigorous  mate  who  puttcst  forth  thy  beams  of 
light,'"  When  the  lion  has  the  head  of  a  man  he  repre- 
sents Pharaoh. 

The  importance  attached  to  animals  in  the  religion  of 
Egypt  did  much  to  perfect  their  representation,  which  is 
often  admirable.  Tlie  archaeological  value  of  the  paintings, 
which  make  the  whole  life  of  the  Egyptian  soldier  or 
field  labourer  pass  before  our  eyes,  is  much  greater  than 
their  artisiic  merit.  The  abstract  character  of  Egyi>tian 
art,  with  its  tendency  to  generalise  rather  than  to  go  into 
detail,  is  little  adapted  to  the  picturesque  or  to  the  repro- 
duction of  actual  life.  What  it  did  express  most  forcibly 
was  the  idea  of  stability,  of  boundless  duration.  It  was 
in  this  respect  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the  master 
thought  of  Egypt,  which  abhorred  nothing  so  much  as 
destruction,  and  was  far  more  anxious  to  have  life  inde- 
finitely prolonged  than  raisi^d  to  an  ideal  perfection. 


■  ■  litre  dcs  Moit^'  c  t6x  1. 1. 
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THE  REUCION  OF  PH<ENICIA.* 


THE  Phoenician  religion  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
religion  of  Egypt.  It  has  neither  the  same  originality, 
the  same  rich  symbolism,  nor  the  same  high  moral  tone. 
We  find  in  it  the  same  naturism,  the  same  elementary 
pantheism,  but  we  miss  the  eager  gaze  fixed  on  the 
regions  beyond  the  grave,  that  mysterious  land  of  the 
West,  whence,  like  the  setting  sun,  everjlhing  comes  forth  i 
to  live  again.  As  has  been  well  said,  it  borrowed  its  gods 
from  Chaldea,and  only  dressed  them  up  after  the  Egjptiao 

'  Ste  U.  Ph.  Birger's  eiccUeiit  aiticte  in  llie  "  KncyclopMic  Licblcli- 
bcTgcr";  RcDui,  "MifaioinJc  Phenicic,"  1S64;  Movfrs"DicPh<cniciei,' 
a  book  still  of  impcitancc  II  oii|;'>  scnx^what  suprncilcd  ;  PciroC  mA 
Chipiei,  "History  of  AiicicniPbimicinii  Art|"*ol.iii.,  Tlele,  "Comptr-i- 
tiv'e  Histoiy  of  the  Eprplian  and  MciCpoliinian  Religions;"  Msspccg^ 
"Histuiic  eiiciennc  lie  I'Oricnt"  The  only  complFte  piei'c  of  PIirEtiiciui 
littmlure  a  found  In  the  frogmcnli  of  SuiclionUchon's  CoainDeony.  It 
i»  a  mintakc  to  deny  IliJtt  *ucli  an  author  <\a  cxlslcil,  hut  ha  u-ork  has 
bctrn  much  nianipulslMt  by  Pliilu  of  Bybloi,  who  pictrnds  to  translate 
him.  Eiurbius,  m  hi*  "Uc  Pnop,  Evan.,"  givrs  many  niracts  from 
"Sanchonialhon."  Hi*  wotk  is  cvidrntly  a  distoition  of  Gencsii,  in 
which,  attfr  the  manner  of  the  Gnoslics,  abitrndions  arc  trwidfonncil 
Into  divine  hyiiastBKs,  linked  logcthcr  by  a  sort  of  scncalogY  of  eiiiMiai>j 
liona.  Wc  feel  sure  thai  the  description  of  (he  creation  andot  llie  fonn>'' 
tioo  of  Adam  by  llic  supreme  God,  must  have  come  out  of  Generic 
also  the  vague  mniniarcnce  of  the  niylhlcal  treea  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  the  rivalry  brtwtcn  Cuu  anil  Jacob.  Il  ti  ca*j  to  aec  what  is 
borrowed  from  the  traditions  of  Eejpi  and  Chald«a.  Perhaps  the  author 
haa  repnxluMd  with  coiuHdcrable  itiodiliration  what  h«  had  leeti  upon 
llic  PhdEnleUn  tablctl.  In  this  v-ay  ne  arc  rairitd  back  lo  the  same 
hialaric  baaia  which  vre  found  in  (haldea,  and  which  constituted  the 
cnoM  anelent  tradition  of  the  Aiialie  Ea^t.  Sanchoniathon  atrangcly 
deiradva  the  mylh  of  Adonia  under  the  influence  of  Greek  cuhemenatn, 
Hia  book,  which  b  of  the  date  of  llie  Seleucidic,  haa  no  ordt^r  In  it,  for  it 
reproducta  pellinrll  the  cuMnologiea  of  the  vanoua  Phaincian  lowna, 
(Jn  ibiannhjiGl  lec  M.  Renan'a  very  intcrealiiifc  ailTlc  ir.  the  "Journal 
dii  Savans  *  vol.  xtiii,  iSSj.  p.  14. 
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pattern,  allowing  them  but  a  very  restricted  and  almost 
entirely  earthboiind  horizon.  Piicenicia  had  however  a 
considerable  influetice  over  the  development  of  the  ancient 
world,  because  it  was  the  first  to  set  sail  on  the  broad 
ocean,  and  by  its  daring  Jiavigatore  it  cariied  Eastern 
ideas  througliout  all  the  coasta  of  the  Meditcnanean.  It 
gave  to  Greece  the  first  elements  of  her  mythology,  on 
which  she  quickly  set  her  own  impress,  and  which  she 
transformed  according  to  )ier  own  ideal,  as  soon  as  she 
became  a  nation. 

It  is  to  Phoenicia,  moreover,  that  we  owe  tiie  invention 
of  the  alphabet,  which  by  substituting  for  the  ideographic 
signs  of  the  demotic  writing  of  Egypt,  letters  representing 
sounds,  created  the  most  subtle  instrument  by  which  lan- 
guage could  be  fixed  and  transmitted.  This  discovery 
was  more  important  to  the  ancients  than  tliat  of  printing 
to  the  modem  world. 

The  origin  of  the  Phccnicians  raises  an  ethnographical 
problem  diflicult  to  solve.  Must  we  accept  Herodotus' 
statement,  that  they  came  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
belonged  to  Che  Cushite  race  ?  or  must  they  be  rcgaided 
as  a  powerfiil  branch  of  the  Semitic  tree  ? '  This  seems  to 
us  still  a  doubtful  point.  However  it  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  e%'en  if  they  were  of  Cushite  origin,  they  were  not 
far  removed  frovn  the  Semitic  type,  and  must  have  be- 
longed to  that  proto-Sctnitic  race  which  has  left  a  common 
impression  on  all  its  various  branches.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  there  was  a  close  connection  between  the 
Phcenician  language  and  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
made  communication  between  them  perfectly  easy.  Syria 
was  originally  occupied  by  peoples  belonging  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Phmnicians,  but  not  rising  to  the  rank  of 
nadoDS.     They  were  merely  agglomerations  of  tribes. 

'  Title's  cround  for  connMtinK  ihe  Phicnicians  directly  with  the 
Sonilic  nK«  is  Ihe  pvat  •imilarily  of  the  language*.    He  soys  that  this 

i cannot  b«  explained  by  nib>eqiieiit  rcLttlous  brtwe«o  thcen,  slacc  ibo 
PhsnlcUns  and  ihe  UtDcliles  were  always  >l  war  rrom  the  Ume  oT  the 
KUlement  of  Imd  in  (Zanaan.  M.  Berger  (cta  a^tnat  this  opinion,  Ihe 
Benealo(lcaI  table  of  the  aoni  of  NoaIi  ((;en.  I.  i>},  in  whJett  Canaan  la 
«pok«n  of  aa  the  aoa  of  Ham,  an  umerlloa  conBrmed  by  the  tMUmonj  ol 
Herodotu*.  Brridr,  the  Phcenician  tributxrlci  repreKoled  on  the  tomb 
of  Rekmara,  under  the  E^-p[iaa  king  Thothinous  1IL«  am  not  al  all 
S«mitK  in  type. 
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The  Israelites  came  into  contact  with  their  survivors  at 
the  lime  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  They  were  terrified 
at  the  sight  of  them  as  though  they  were  a  race  of  giants 
"  Who  can  stand  before  the  children  of  Anak  ?  "  we  read 
in  the  sacred  story.'  These  ancient  lords  of  the  country 
seemed  to  lliem  giants  who  muttered  with  voices  of 
thunder,  and  lefore  whom  all  other  naticns  were  as  grass- 
hoppers. The  whole  of  Syria,  as  the  result  of  successive 
invasiotis,  was  divided  among  three  great  races,  all  spmrg 
from  a  common  stock,  and  all  speaking  one  language  with 
slight  differences  of  dialect : 

1.  The  Khitas  (Hittites),  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Lebanon. 

2.  The  Canaanites  along  the  coasts,  and  in  the  centre 
and  south  of  the  country,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oronles 
above  Narana  (Ccsar^ea),  and  the  Jordan. 

3.  The  Tarechitfs,  diflering  slightly  from  the  Canaanites, 
to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  upon  the  confines 
of  the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  Canaanitca  quickly  divided 
themselves  into  two  groups — the  maritime  group,  upon 
which  wc  shall  fix  our  attention,  as  the  more  impoitanl, 
and  the  group  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  the  interior.  To 
this  group  belonged  the  small  nations  from  whom  the 
children  of  Israel  conquered  th.  land  of  Canaan.  In 
order  to  niiiVe  good  their  conqi.est,  they  had  to  go  on 
fighting  for  centuries  against  the  former  possessors  of  the 
soil,  who  wcic  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes.'  The 
chief  of  these  before  the  Jewish  conquest  were  the  Flittiles 
and  the  Amoritcs,  the  Cirgashites  and  the  Tarcchitcs,  who 
were  divided  into  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Edomites.' 
These  tribes  inhaWted  the  southern  portion  of  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea.  Tlic  Amalekites  were  desert 
nomads.  The  relijtion  of  the  Canaanitei«  of  the  interior 
did  not  sensibly  differ  from  that  of  the  Canaanites  on 
the  Ka  coasL  It  had  the  same  basis  of  belief;  but  as 
ihey  stood  on  a  much  loner  platform  of  civilisation,  they 
did  not  elaborate  their  religion  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Phoenicians. 


'  Dcul.  ix.  S:  ■  IMd.,  ii,  10^  IX 

*  Hasperat  "  Hbtoire,"  lail  ediL,  p.  173. 
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Tt  will  be  well  for  us  to  take  this  religion  at  its  highest 
point  of  development.  There  is  no  real  difference  to  be 
observed  between  the  religion  of  the  Canaanites  of  the 
interior  and  that  of  the  Philistines  who  occupied  the  s^^a- 
ooast  of  Pnk'sline,  where  they  built  five  large  cilies  :  Gaza, 
Ashctod,  Ascaton,  Kkron  and  Calh.  This  territory,  the 
intersecting  point  of  Syria  with  the  desert,  between  the 
torrent  of  Egypt  and  the  environs  of  Joppa,  had  been 
allotted  to  them  by  Ramcses  III.,  after  he  had  repelled 
their  attempt  to  invade  his  kingdom.  Instead  of  Mending 
them  hack  to  Crete  whence  they  origin  ally  came,  he 
gaw  them  a  tract  of  land  in  Syria.  Their  population 
was  fed  by  Amoritc  fugitives  after  the  victories  of  the 
Jews. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Canaanites  who  dwelt  on  the  coast 
became  important  through  their  commercial  activity.  They 
preferred  the  indefinite  empire  of  the  sea,  as  a  source  of 
power  and  wealth,  to  terrilorial  extension.  They  did  not 
found  an  empire,  but  conlriiled  themselves  with  forming 
active  centres  of  aggressive  civilisation  by  building  cities 
along  the  scahoard.  'I'hc  chief  of  these  were  Acre,  Tyre, 
Beyrout,  Arva,  Sidon,  Gebal,  Smyrna,  Byblos.  Each  of 
these  cities  formed  a  little  kingdom,  a  principality  i^-ith  its 
gods,  its  laws,  its  magistrates  called  suffetes,  governing  itself 
by  an  aristocracy  and  municipality,  like  Venice  and  the 
Hanseatic  towns.  Their  commercial  establishments  were 
upon  islands  at  a  httle  distance  from  the  coast,  which 
served  at  once  as  fortress  and  sanctuary.  They  were  in 
fact  like  a  second  city.  The  first  Egyptian  monument 
which  mentions  the  Phoenicians,  dates  from  l6oo  8.C 
under  Thothmosts  III.  It  was  at  this  time  they  occupied 
the  coast  of  Syria,  and  built  most  of  their  cities.  We  arc 
therefore  carried  back  several  centuries  for  the  commrnce- 
ment  of  their  dominion  in  this  region.  We  cannot  go  into 
the  details  of  the  history.  Tyre  and  Sidon  atiematcd  in 
impoTtance.  Their  internal  history  was  stormy  and  con- 
fused. The  foriD  of  government  was  often  modified,  being 
sometimes  a  monarehy,  sometimes  an  electi^'e  magis- 
tracy ;  but  the  social  constitution  was  never  radically 
changed.  Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the 
Phoenician  aystcm  of  commerce  and  colonisation,  which 
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extended  first  to  Borotin,  (hen  to  the  Peloponnesus,  then 
to  the  island  of  Cyjinis,  wliich  was  another  Fha-nicia, 
and  lastly  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  in  Soo  b.c.  the 
Phoenicians  founded  in  Carthage  a  maritime  empire  whicli 
became  the  rival  of  Rome.  Phtcnicia  shared  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  Wesleiri  Asia  under  the  successive  doininft- 
tion  of  ligypt  and  Assjria,  but  it  rcpcr.lcdly  made  heroic 
struggles  to  free  itself  from  its  oppressors.  The  mo*t 
memorable  of  these  was  the  victorious  defence  of  Tyre 
against  Nebuchadnezi^ar.  Pha-nicia  could  not  but  bow 
under  the  yoke  of  the  gi-eal  Persian,  tjieek  and  Roman 
conquerors,  but  it  always  kept  the  dlslinguished  place  it 
had  won  for  itself  by  its  colonial  enteiprise. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
various  aspects  of  nature  upon  the  development  of  the 
religion  of  nations,  which  regarded  them  as  the  principal 
manilcstations  of  the  divine.  The  one  basis  common  to 
ail  nature-religions  is  modified  according  to  these  various 
aspects,  and  reflects  them  faithfully,  till  they  assume  the 
form  of  myths,  as  they  become  identified  with  the  dim  past 
of  the  nation's  history'. 

Syria  is  only  another  illustrdtion  of  the  same  law.  This 
\%  not  like  Eg>'pt,  a  vast  plain  traversed  by  a  river,  the  ebb 
iind  flow  of  which  is  as  regular  as  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun.  The  sea,  now  smooth  and  shining,  now 
tossed  with  tempest,  breaks  on  its  rugged  shores.  High 
mountain  chains  run  through  it.  CaimeJ,  Libanus,  Anti- 
Libanus  with  their  snowy  peaks,  lift  their  heads  under 
a  sky  almost  always  serene  and  blue.  The  valleys  and 
plains  are  rich  in  vegetation.  Caimel  puts  on  in  the 
springtime  the  beautiful  garments  of  whicli  the  prophet 
of  Israel  writes,  and  seems  to  break  forth  into  joy  and 
singing.  Nowhere  else  perhaps  in  Western  Asia  docs  the 
spring  open  with  such  brilliance  and  rapidity.  The  warm 
breeze  seems  to  carry  the  fruitful  germs  on  its  wings. 
Nature  teems  with  life.  Hence  it  uill  not  be  the  idea  of 
death  and  of  the  mysterious  realm  of  souls  which  will  be 
paramount  in  such  a  region,  intoxicated  as  it  were  with  the 
ioy  of  living.  Nature  will  ap|>ear  here  as  pre-eminently  the 
mother,  the  inexhau;"tib!e  fountain  of  bcinj:,  and  it  will 
naturally  be  rcpiescntcd  under  voluj-tuous  images.     It  i> 
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easy  to  understand  how  Syria  became  the  cradle  of  the 
worship  of  the  great  goddess  Astarte,  who  lays  her  spell 
upon  the  senses  and  sutTuses  unK'ersal  cjilstcnce  with  ■ 
flood  of  delights. 

This  gndd<;ss  t>eara  no  resemblance  to  the  austere  Isis, 
lull  rathci'  to  the  Istar  of  Babylon,  who  was  also  the  god^ 
dess  of  fniitfulncss,  but  Asiatic  is  yet  more  voluptuous  in 
character.  Subsequently,  under  the  influence  of  anthro- 
pofnorphisra,  she  will  become  the  Venus  of  immortal  beauty, 
purified  by  the  iilealisation  of  high  art.  Uut  in  Syria  the 
goddess  never  represents  anything  higher  than  the  re- 
productive power  of  nature,  set  forth  in  a  type  destitute 
of  artistic  grace,  but  none  tlie  less  effectual  in  fanning 
the  passions  of  this  fiery  race.  It  was  of  this  voluptuous 
Astarle  that  Plautus  said  in  his  "  Mcrcator,"  that  she  was 
the  very  life  of  men  and  of  gods ;  that  sea,  earth  and  sky 
did  homage  to  her  as  the  object  of  iniiversal  worship.  It 
should  be  observed  that  he  put  this  apotheosis  of  the 
goddc&s  into  the  mouth  of  a  Fhoeaician. 

"DK-a  Astarie,  hoininuin  deonimque  vis,  vita,  ealu* 
Eam  spcctant  \  illi  oblempenmt. ' ' 

Astarte  was  not  less  ready  to  lull  than  to  make  alive ; 
she  carried  on  her  operations  by  sudden  acta  of  violences 
In  such  a  religion  death  could  not  ap]>ear,  as  it  did  to 
the  Eg>'ptian,  like  the  evening  of  a  glorious  day,  full 
of  the  promise  of  the  coming  dawn,  but  rather  like  a  con- 
suming fire  devouring  its  prey  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Hence  the  indestructible  hope  of  the  future  life  pales 
before  the  strong  excitement  of  sensual  passioa,  or  in  the 
alarm  of  sudden  doom. 

We  shall  observe  this  two-fold  character  In  the  Phoeni- 
cian worship,  except  in  a  few  jirivik-ged  dties  where,  in 
CorTrs|>ondcnce  with  a  gentler  aspect  of  nature,  wc  ^nd 
a  milder  religion.  It  is  easy  to  discern  even  in  the 
advanced  religious  development  of  the  ['hocnicians,  traces 
of  the  primitive  fetishism  which  worshipped  the  divinity 
in  the  mountains.  Their  majesty  produced  a  strong 
impression  on  man  in  his  bart>arou3  state.  They  be- 
came objects  of  actual  worship  to  him,  as  is  shown  by 

'  lliutiM,  "Minnlo*."  V.  S75. 
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such  inscriptions  as  "  Baal-Hermon,"  the  "  God-Lebanon." 
Sacrifices  were   offered  to  rocks   and   caves.     The  same 
\'eneration  was  shown  to  the  bctylEe,  or  Bethels,  sacirdJ 
conical  pieces  of  stone,  which  were  called  houses  of  God  'i 
This  primitive  worship  was  perpetuated  even  under  the 
Roman    Empire.     Tacitus   said   of  Carmel,   that  it   was 
called   at    once   a    mountain    and    a  god.'      When   the 
mountain  ceased  to  be  dciHcd  it  was  still  the  chosen  place  ' 
of  worship.      Syria   always   worshipped  upon  the  highi 
places. 

As  soon  as  Phcenitia  emerged  from  her  state  of  bar- 
barism, she  rose  to  the  conception  of  the  gieat  sidereal 
gods,  which,  at  this  stage  of  religious  development,  have 
been  universally  recognised  as  the  most  striking  manifes- 
tation of  deity.  There  was  always,  however,  sontething 
vague  and  indeterminate  jbout  the  solar  mythologj'  of  the 
Phoinicians.  They  never  attained  to  any  unity  in  their 
terminology  of  the  gods,  though  their  fundamental  con- 
ceptions were  identical.  This  diversity  of  nomenclature 
was  a  result  of  their  political  organisation,  which  made  a 
settled  monarchy  impossible.  Sidon,  Tyre,  Bybloe,  all 
had  their  separate  divinities,  though  all  exactly  resembled 
each  other.  The  great  god  was  called  Baal  (the  master)  i 
at  Sidon  ;  Melkarth,  Moloch  or  Melck  (the  king)  at  Tyre ; 
Adonis  (the  lord)  at  Byblos.  Though  the  name  of  Baal 
is  given  indiscriminately  to  each  of  these  gods,  as  the 
general  designation  of  the  deity,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  the  one  supreme  god.  The  inscriptions  which 
describe  him  as  "  the  Baal  of  the  heavens  "  indicate  this 
latent  monotheism  in  the  mind  of  man,  without  which  the 
religious  idea  would  have  no  existence,  and  which  always 
manifests  itself  in  the  end,  if  only  by  a  flash  of  light.  It 
is  said  of  the  feminine  divinity,  that  she  is  "  the  name 
of  Baal,"  that  is  to  say,  one  of  his  manifestations,  which 
implies  that,  like  the  great  Egyptian  god,  she  lives  again 
in  other  gods.'  That  the  sun  stood  for  the  supreme  god 
is  evident  from  the  myth  of  Adonis,  to  which  we  shall 
allude  again,  for  his  death  and  resurrection  can  represent 

*  Perrot  and  Chljilei,  "lllsiory  of  Art  In  Plisaicia,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  58^1. 
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nothing  else  than  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
name  of  El  was  also  given  to  him.  Side  by  side  with 
the  great  solar  god,  we  find  in  all  the  religious  centres  ot 
Phoenicia,  the  goddess  who,  under  the  influence  of  an 
anthi opomorphisin  which  i3  really  universal,  is  regarded 
as  his  consort.  In  truth  she  is  only  his  double,  as  appears 
from  the  inscription  already  quoted  :  "Astarte,  the  name 
of  Baal."  At  Gcbat,  the  iVminine  deity  was  called  Baalit ; 
at  Tyre,  AshtOR-th  or  Astarte,  a  divisiity  to  whose  impor- 
tance we  have  already  referred.  She  was  sometimes  the 
goddess  of  the  moon,  sometimes  that  of  the  planet  Venus. 
She  was  also  called  Rabbath,  Ihf  grtal  lady.  Lastly,  a 
son  was  born  of  the  divine  couple,  who  was  only  the 
reproduction  of  the  great  god,  who  lived  again  in  him. 
'Vkz  Adonis  of  Byblos  is  constantly  confounded  with 
Adon.  Thus  the  son  often  becomes  the  lover  of  his 
mother,' 

The  Phoenidan  triad  is  evidently  derived  from  Chaldea. 
It  has  borrowed  the  names  of  the  principal  gods  of  Chal- 
dea,  Baal  and  Astarte  corresponding  exactly  to  Bel  and 
latar.  Tlie  Phoenician  pantheon  i.s  enriched  with  a  great 
many  other  gods,  and  includes  in  the  first  place,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  as  Isis,  Osiris,  Ptah; 
then  purely  Semitic  gods,  such  as  Shamasb,  the  sun. 
The  most  important  group  of  gods  next  to  the  triad  is  that 
worshipped  under  the  generic  name  of  the  Cabirim  or 
the  "  powerful  ones,"  who  represent  the  sewn  planets, 
the  elementary  spirits  from  whom  proceeds  the  universe, 
which  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  eighth  god  called 
Esmun,  the  Phoenician  Hermes.  He  had  his  chief 
temple  at  Beyroul.  He  was  in  reality  the  invisible  god 
of  the  highest  heavenly  sphere,  the  god  of  cosniical  fire 
concealed  in  the  waters  of  the  celestial  ocean.  1  lis  altar 
was  set  up  oo  a  platform  of  seven-storied  towers  or  on 
the  summit  of  high  mountains.  His  name  Esmun,  "the 
eighth,"  is  a  synonym  for  the  suprt-me  god,  as  he  was 
supposed  to  "approach  nearest  to  the  primordial  Baal." 
The  lions  or  serpents  which  surrounded  him  are  the  well- 
known  symbols  of  fire ;  he  was  also  regarded  as  the  god 
of  navigation.*     It  has  \nxn  somctinics  said  that  Esmun 
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tujtplnntcd  Baal  and  Mclkarih.  This  tnajr  have  been  so^ 
liut  U  RiuBt  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  no  ^rstaube 
unity  alKitit  the  Phu^ninan  religion.  It  was  all  Asinle- 
grated,  like  the  country  it««ir.  Tlic  Cabirim  ime  the 
dwarf  gfwls.  At  Caithage,  Esmun  appears  as  tbe  third 
god  of  the  triad,  with  Baal-Ilainon,  who  is  essentially  the 
god  nf  fire,  at  once  the  creator,  destroyer  and  puriiieT,  and 
with  Taiiith.  We  have  here  a  fresh  proof  of  the  identity 
of  the  third  term  of  the  triad  with  the  first,  and  of  the 
cascntial  unity  of  the  divine  principle,  which  is  perpetually 
manifesting  itself  under  various  forms.  Such  a  theodicy 
Ik  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian 
conception  of  the  divinity. 

The  Syro- Phoenician  worship  is  le«s  rich  in  symbolism 
than  the  Egyptian,  nor  is  it  overladen  with  rites  and 
magic  fonnutaries  like  the  religion  of  Chaldea.  These 
rough  sailors  did  not  feel  thcnuielves  beset  with  c\ii 
spirits.  They  escaped  the  nightmare  of  perpetual  fear. 
PhtmicJa  docs  not  seem,  as  Chaldea  did,  like  a  land 
possessed,  and  for  ever  occupied  n-iih  casting  out  the 
demona.  The  power  of  e\-il  presents  itself  to  her  as  one 
of  the  fnanifeiitations  of  the  power  of  life  and  fniitfulncss, 
and  the  best  way  to  appease  it  sccna  to  be  to  imitate  it 
in  both  phases.  Nowhere  else,  unless  it  be  in  Mexico, 
has  the  dangerous  belief  so  strongly  prc\'ailcd,  that  the 
bent  way  to  please  the  gods  is  to  follow  their  example. 
In  this  imitation  there  is  not  only  an  attempt  to  glorify 
Ihem,  but  also  the  strange  idea  that  l>y  reproducing  their 
acts,  tlte  worshippers  become  sharers  in  their  life.  It  is 
a  sort  of  barbarous  communism  laying  hold  of  the  deity 
under  his  twofold  aspect.  To  this  imitation  a  magic 
virtue  is  ascribed,  just  as  the  magicians  of  the  African 
tril>es  imagine  that  they  can  bring  the  rain  by  imitating 
tlic  w)oml  of  thunder. 

Worship  becomes  a  sort  of  acted  mytholi^-,  a  dramatic 
repre.*etil»tinn  of  beliefs,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
diama  is  taken  seriously  and  is  not  a  mere  fiction.' 
Hence  the  two  rites,  both  cqitally  abominable,  of  enforced 
prostitution  at  the  great  festi\'ais,  and  of  the  sacrifice  nf 
the  firstborn.     This  sacrifice  is  really  substitutionary,  foi 
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llic  firalb  Tn  rc[>resenl5  ll;e  family.  The  Wf^a  of  substitution 
opened  l!ie  way  fur  some  modification  of  ihtse  cruel  rites. 
"  Sometimes  a  domestic  animal,  a  ram,  an  ox,  a  bin),  or  a 
|ag,  was  immolated  in  place  of  the  being  to  be  spared  ; 

Qctimcs  the  substitute  was  a  stone,  wbicb  was  erected 
fhonour  of  the  goH,  and  became  a  kind  of  metaphorical 
sacrifice."'  The  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  was,  however, 
never  completely  abandoned. 

"To  act  under  the  auspices  of  the  feminine  divinity," 
says  M.  Perrot,  in  reference  to  tbe  rites  of  prostitution, 
"to  feed  (he  flame  of  the  eternal  divine  principle,  was  to 
pay  it  homage."  Tbese  prostitutions,  which  defiled  all  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  Eyro-Phccnician  religion  wherever  it  wa« 
planted,  alike  in  the  West  and  in  the  Asiatic  East,  were 
prompted  by  the  belief  in  a  sort  of  marriage  lietwccn 
earth  and  heaven  whence  all  life  proceeds.  The  idea  was 
that  by  reproducing  this  union,  its  fruitfulnees  was  in- 
creased. 

In  Phicnida  these  infamous  rites  were  carried  to  th«P 
utmost  length,  for  among  the  attendants  in  the  temples, 
priests,  scribes,  porters,  etc.,  prostitutes  were  a<)mitted 
under  the  name  of  singing  women,  and  carried  on  their 
abominable  trade  in  caves,  the  purpose  of  wliich  is  made 
plain  by  hideous  symbols.'  The  presence  of  these  recog- 
nised courtesans  did  not  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  virgin 
purity,  and  even  married  women  paid  periodical  vi.sits  to 
these  sanctuaries  of  vice.  The  absolute  dependence  of 
man  upon  his  gods  was  manifested  in  many  ways.  For 
example,  the  hair  was  cut  at  certain  festivals,  rings  were 
worn  in  the  ears  and  nose,  the  person  was  laden  wth 
sacred  amulets  to  show  that  the  man  belonged  to  his  god, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  merciless  creditor.  The 
temple  was  the  bank  where  these  great  mevcliants  of  the 
old  world  paid  their  debts.' 

Ilie  future  life,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  much  concern 
them,  engaged  as  they  were  in  the  daring  and  desperate 
stru^le  for  existence.  They  thought  of  ic  som<lime» 
however.      Apart  from   the   invincible  instinct   impelling 

■  Pcriot  and  Cliipki.  "  Hislocir  oi  Arl  in  phwnkia,"  vol,  i^  p.  T4- 
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the  sou!  of  man  to  gaze  into  futurity,  ihcy  fell  in  this 
respect  the  inlluence  of  Egypt,  though  they  relegated  u. 
the  background  that  which  was  always  the  salient  feature 
in  the  life  of  Egypt,  In  the  first  place  they  paid  great 
attention  to  their  burial-places.  The  tombs  were  cut  in 
the  rock.  They  were  great  ca\'es  of  the  dead,  often 
forming  a  vast  necropolis.  The  bodies  were  laid  in  rock- 
cut  niches  or  corpse-ovens,  and  beneath  each  niche  a 
little  stab  was  placed  giving  the  name  of  the  occupant.' 

The  process  of  embalnjing  seems  to  have  been  very 
simple.  The  surroundings  of  the  dead,  intended  to  pro- 
long in  some  measure  his  earthly  existence,  were  exactly 
the  same  as  those  used  in  Chaldca  and  Egypt.  Beside 
the  sarcophagi,  which  often  reproduce  the  humaji  form, 
were  placed  statuettes  of  tulflary  divinities.*  la  Deutero- 
nomy, where  there  are  constant  allusions  to  the  Canaani- 
tish  practices,  we  find  this  reference  to  the  sacriiices  of 
tljc  dead.  The  pious  Israelite  says,  "  I  have  not  taken 
away  ought  thereof  for  any  unclean  use.  nor  given  ought 
thereof  for  the  dead." '  When  Job  says  that  in  his  grave 
he  should  sleep  "with  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth, 
which  built  desolate  places  for  themselves."  he  expresses 
the  idea  of  life  in  thai  pale  land  of  shades,  in  view  of 
which  the  great  ones  of  the  land  of  Canaan  built  llieir 
sepulchres.*  The  idea  of  death  does  not  appear  to 
ha\'c  been  less  tciriblc  to  the  Syro- Phoenicians  than  to 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  square  caves  for  the  dead 
in  the  subterranean  necropolis  at  Sidon  answer  exactly 
to  the  gloomy  descriptions  which  we  find  in  the  sacred 
booli»  of  the  Jews.  "The  well  into  which  the  corjise 
was  let  down,  and  which  seemed  always  opening  its 
mouth  for  fresh  prey,  is  the  jaw  of  Slieol  which  devours 
alincsh."* 

In  one  of  the  most  important  religious  centres  of 
Phcenicia,  however,  we  find  a  much  higher  idea — that  of  a 
reiKwaJ  in  death,  which  is  evidently  borron-ed  from  Egypt. 

*  "  HiUory  or  Ait  In  Pli<riiin>.'  tVrrot  and  Cliipin,  vol.  L,  pp.  33^^  33| 

*  Pctrot,  '■  Art  in  Pb<micia,"  vol.  !.,  p,  144. 
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Wc  prciiccd  briefly  to  deseribc  this  strange  worship  at 
Byblos,  which,  while  based  upon  the  same  priiidples  as 
the  religion  of  Pha-nicia,  gave  it  a  special  development, 
and  exerted  a  deep  influence  outside  Syria. 

In  this  worship  we  recugnise  local  elements,  and  others 
dcri^'cd  from  Egypt,  which  was  in  close  inlcrconrse  with 
Syria.  We  find  in  the  ruins  of  Byblos  many  fragments 
of  statues  which  are  undoubtedly  Egj'plian.  The  whole 
of  this  district  produces  an  impression  at  once  sad  and 
soothing.  M.  Rcnan  says  :  "  The  inlinite  charm  of  nature 
in  these  regions  invests  even  the  thought  of  death  with 
a  fatal  attraction,  so  that  the  soul  drifts  along  towards  it, 
lulled  by  siren  songs.  The  religious  emotions  are  sen- 
sumis,  sUiniberous,  tearful.  Even  the  Syriac  hymns  of 
to-day  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  have  a  sort  of  sigh  or 
choking  sob  in  their  refrain."  '  The  same  remarkable 
writer  says  again :  "  The  sort  of  funnel  out  of  which  the 
river  flows,  is  like  the  central  point  of  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
formed  by  towers  and  rocks  of  great  height,  Tlie  river 
plunges  down  in  one  givat  leap  to  a  fearful  depth.  There 
is  something  delii-ious  in  the  purity  of  the  water,  the 
freshness  of  the  air,  the  beauty  nf  the  vcgiiation.  The 
intoxicating  charm  of  nature  at  these  altitudes,  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  how  mar,  inhabiting  this  wonderland, 
should  have  been  a  wild  dreamer  nf  dreams," 

It  was  in  this  enchanted  country  that  the  worahip  of 
Adonis  grew  up.  It  has  often  been  described  in  vivid 
colours  by  ancient  ivritcrs.  In  the  spring  time  a  myster- 
ious sarcophagus  was  placed  on  a  catafalque  in  the 
midst  of  the  temple.  A  painted  wooden  figure  with  a 
Rsping  wound  in  the  side  was  laid  upon  the  sarcophagus. 
Beside  the  corpiic,  stood  the  boar  whicli  had  mortally 
wounded  it  in  the  chase.  The  dead  god  was  the  objert  of 
passionate  and  noisy  lamentations  which  filled  the  whole 
dty.  Women,  some  with  streaming  hair,  others  shaven 
and  smiting  their  brc.i.it,  eunuchs  dn-sseil  as  xvomcn,  ran 
about  the  streets  as  though  seeking  the  dead  god.  He 
was  carried  to  his  grave  with  great  funereal  pomp.  Vases 
full  of  flowers  brought  from  the  garden  of  Adonis,  were 
exposed  to  tlie  sun  w)iteh  withered  them  up,  and  thua 
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made  them  symbols  of  the  death  of  the  young  god.  TIic 
favourite  of  the  goddess  of  abundance  and  of  love,  he  had 
been  saeri6ccd  by  the  cruel  god  represented  by  the  boar. 
To  the  Greeks  all  this  was  only  a  pi>etical  myth  of  the 
beautiful  Adonis,  the  lover  of  Aphrodite,  sacrificed  by  the 
jealousy  of  Arcs,  but  at  Byblos  it  was  taken  to  represent 
at  once  the  drama  of  nature  and  that  of  human  destiny. 
This  higher  and  deeper  meaning  of  the  myth  cornea  out 
from  the  second  great  feast  celebrated  in  autumn  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Tbe  funeral  feast,  like  that  of  the 
springtime,  lasted  only  se\'en  days.  Mourning  was  then 
set  aside  for  tlie  most  extravagant  manifestations  of  joy 
in  honour  of  the  god  risen  and  ascended  into  the  sky. 
This  delirious  joy  was  accompanied  by  lawless  license,  in 
which  prostitution  was  freely  indulged  as  a  religious  rite. 

If  we  analyse  the  various  elements  combined  in  this 
Strange  worship,  we  find  in  it  first  of  all  the  dramatisation 
of  the  old  beliefs  peculiar  to  the  whole  of  Phcenida,  the 
manifestation  of  the  divinity  under  the  double  aspect  of 
life  and  death.  This  god,  who  dies  twice  over,  first  under 
the  fervent  heat  of  summer  and  again  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  only  to  revive  in  all  the  fulness  of  voluptuous 
life,  is  the  nature-god,  always  the  same  under  a  di\,-ersity 
of  fontis,  for  the  very  power  of  evil  that  kills  him,  is  but 
himself  under  another  aspect.  In  Asia  Minor  this  idea 
seems  to  have  been  caught  from  the  myth  of  Byblos,  but 
instead  of  the  slaughter  of  the  god  by  the  boar,  he  is 
mortally  wounded  by  his  own  hand. 

\\t  is  no  longer  called  Adonis,  but  Atys.  In  the  second 
place,  we  have  in  the  whole  of  this  strange  myth,  a 
reflection  of  one  of  the  most  curious  characteristics  of  the 
country,  which  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  special 
form  assumed  by  the  myth  at  Uyblos.  M.  Renan  says: 
"  The  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes  is  a  charming  place.  I 
have  there  seen  reproduced  the  phenomenon  of  the  blood 
of  Adonis.  After  heavy  and  sudden  rains,  all  the  streams 
pour  into  the  sea  floods  of  reddish  water,  which  form 
a  red  line  all  along  the  coast." '  The  myth  of  Adonis 
was  c-Bsentially  agricultural,  and  represented  the  alternation 
of  fertility   and  sterility  in   nature.     A   higher  idea  was 

'  Rciiui,  "  M  iWion,"  p.  i8l, 
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infused  into  it,  as  it  became  identified  with  the  worship  of 
Osiris.  Wc  must  not  forget  that  Adonis,  like  the  Kgjp- 
tian  god,  was  a  supreme  deity.  The  Adoiiai  of  Pha-nieia 
is  in  fact  the  Alisnlute  Being,  remaining  one  and  the  same 
through  ail  his  successive  transformations.  He  may 
diaitge  his  name,  and  be  called  LaraenUtion,  as  the  wind- 
god  whose  plaint  is  heard  in  the  murmurs  of  the  air,  or 
Tamrauz,  liie  separate  one, — when  he  passes  thiough 
death,  aAer  having  been  Esmun,  in  his  hidden  life;  but 
he  never  ceases  to  be  the  Absolute,  the  Only  One.  Con- 
taining all  beings  in  himself,  he  includes  and  carries  them 
along  with  him  in  his  e.vtenml  evolution.  With  him  they 
pass  through  death,  with  him  they  come  to  hfe  again. 
Thus  the  resurrection  of  the  young  god  is  the  promise  of 
the  universal  resurrection  ;  and  to  man  in  particular,  it  is  a 
certain  pledge  of  his  immortal  de.itiny,  the  secret  of  which 
remains  impenetrable.  The  history  of  his  god  represents 
for  him  death  with  ils  terrors,  and  the  divine  renewal  be- 
yond the  grave-  Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  new 
meaning  acquired  by  the  myth,  th.in  the  repetition  of  the 
feasts  of  Adonis  on  the  occasion  of  t'.ie  death  c  f  young 
people  who  had  been  remarkable  for  various  gifts. 

Wc  have  seen  how  imi>ortant  a  part  is  played  in  the 
myth  of  Adonis,  by  the  goddess  who  at  Byblos  is  called 
Baalai.  She  is  first  the  object  of  his  afTcction,  and  then 
the  cause  of  his  mortal  wound  from  tlie  blows  of  the 
jealous  god.  She  is  indeed  the  personification  of  volup- 
tuousness, the  sister  of  death,  the  mysterious  power  which 
only  swells  the  stream  of  life  to  dr>'  it  up,  save  as  it  Hows 
on  again  in  the  perpetual  renewal  of  existence. 

This  lower  aspect  of  the  myth  of  Adonis  was  that  which 
attracted  the  most  worshippers,  especially  in  other  lands, 
as  at  Paphos,  where  the  feminine  goddess  was  invested 
with  warlike  attributes.  The  impure  saturnalia  of 
Phcenicia  seem  to  have  been  carried  to  great  lengths  in 
these  remote  regions,  before  young  Greece  introduced 
vrh«t  was  at  least  an  esthetic  reaction  against  such 
excesses.  At  Ascalon.  the  capital  of  Philistia,  the  femi- 
nine deity  was  called  Derccto.  The  male  god  became 
Dagon,  represented  under  the  form  of  a  ftsh.  The  religion 
is  itlwayt.  the  same,  with  a  more  marked  Babylonian  in- 
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(luence.  The  Syrian  goddess,  in  the  decadence  of  the 
ancient  world,  again  bec-nme  Astarte,  the  primitive  Baalat, 
and  all  that  was  noble  in  the  mythof  Adonig  was  drowned 
in  floods  of  debauchery, 

Phwnician  art  was  like  its  religion— heavy  and  formless. 
In  reality,  the  religion  of  the  country  recognised  nothing 
but  force,  rude  bnile  force, — the  force  of  unrestrained 
passions.  There  was  nothing  in  its  conception  of  the 
divine  to  lead  to  the  creation  of  types  of  beauty. 

Thus  Phccnicia  chose  to  represent  her  gods  by  an 
image  which  was  often  only  a  conical  stone,  and  did  not 
give  thein  a  human  form  unless  by  reproducing  the  Egyp- 
tian types.  The  few  original  attempts  to  represent  figures 
arc  miserable  failures,  resulting  in  either  monsters  or 
dwarfs.  Never  was  anthropomorphism  more  abused. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  Phtenician  religion  to  encourage 
the  sculptor  to  aim  at  truth  in  his  delineation  of  humanity. 
Phirnicia  was  split  up  into  so  many  sections,  that  it  had 
not,  like  Assyria  or  Egypt,  any  royal  race  to  magnify. 
It  had  no  king  to  stand  as  the  representative  of  its  god. 
Its  only  statues  were  images  for  the  dead.  The  tomb  was 
a  cave  hollowed  out  in  the  rock  upon  which  were  placed 
other  buildings  all  of  the  same  order.  The  Phccnidan 
temple  strongly  resembtca  the  Egyptian.  It  is  only  an 
enclosure  more  or  less  extensive,  covered  with  stones  laid 
one  upon  another,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  tabernacle 
contains  the  efllgy  of  the  god.  Phoenidan  buildings 
always  begin  with  a  monolith.  When  this  does  not 
suffice,  other  monoliths  are  added  without  any  artistic 
arrangement  or  attempt  at  harmony  of  outline.  The  idea 
of  shaping  and  transforming  the  stone  never  seems  to 
present  itself.  This  massive  character  of  Phcenidan  art  is 
admirably  rendered  by  M.  Renan  in  the  following  passage 
from  his  "Mission  de  Phtnide,"  He  says:  "The  prin- 
ciple of  moDolithism  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  Hellenic 
style.  Greek  architecture  starts  with  the  principle  of 
dividing  the  stones.  Where  enormous  blocks  are  used  the 
effect  is  mere  niassiveness.  In  the  Greek  style,  the  first 
object  was  to  make  the  wall  beautiful.  Now  a  wall 
derives  its  beauty  from  the  symmetry  of  the  joints, 
corresponding  to  the  lines  of  the  building.     Every  stone 
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is  a  separate  unit  representing  one  member  of  the  whole. 
Absolute  master  of  his  material,  tlie  Greek  architect 
dbstrves  delicacies  of  slrueture  which  elsewhere  have 
been  overlooked  in  the  art  of  building.  The  Sjro-Phoeni- 
cian  arehitccl  is  the  slave  of  his  materials.  To  him  the 
stone  is  always  a  shapeless  mass  of  rock.  Huge  walls 
composed  of  blocks,  taken  ready  made  as  it  were  from 
the  quarry,  are  the  essential  features  of  Phoenician  monu- 
ments."' "The  only  temples  of  ancient  Syria  arc 
shapeless  high  places  or  caves  in  the  rock." ' 

The  temples  arc  filled  with  precious  things,  which  make 
us  admire  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  materials 
employed,  but  show  also  to  what  a  degree  PhoEnician 
art,  when  it  departs  from  its  ordinary  massive  types, 
lacks  originality.  It  simply  imitates  first  Egypt  and  then 
Greece.  It  is  more  successful  in  indusuial  than  in 
religious  art,  but  its  productions  have  neither  grace  nor 
elegance ;  they  are  only  the  bright  and  effective  goods 
which  command  a  ready  market. 

And  yet  it  was  by  its  singularly  adventurous  commerce, 
not  only  in  material  but  intellectual  wealth,  that  Phoenicia 
tnie  superiority.  Commerce  is  a  more  rapid 
_  .ive    medium    than   war   for    the   exeh.mge   of 

thought.  It  was  needful  that  the  West,  which  was  destined 
to  attain  to  higher  and  fuller  culture,  should  recei\-e  from 
the  East  the  first  materials  for  its  work.  These  Phoenicia 
ga\'e  her  in  great  blocks,  like  those  which  she  left  intact  at 
the  base  of  her  temples.  The  Greek  spirit  moulded  them 
by  the  chisel  of  its  artists,  and  transforming  the  rude  stone, 
drew  from  it  divine  types  of  plastic  beauty,  instinct  with 
moral  life. 

Did  conscience,  the  great  prophetess,  who  breaks  the 
shackles  of  the  historic  past  and  foreshadows  the  truths  of 
tlie  future,  remain  absolutely  without  witness  in  this  land 
of  Phoenicia,  defiled  with  so  many  abominations  and 
watered  with  so  much  blood?  Was  not  that  blood  itself 
regarded  as  a  means  of  expiating  a  life  of  licentiousness, 
against  which  there  must  have  been  sometimes  an  inward 
protest,  though  it  was  so  carefully  made  a  part  of  worship? 
We  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  so,  and  that  noble  souls 

•  Reiun  "  UUsion,"  p.  >83,  '  |(>U,,  p,  31. 
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found  expression  for  their  asplralitins  after  a  better 
life  in  the  myth  of  the  de.id  and  risen  god.  The) 
found  some  mora)  satisfaction  in  the  sort  of  pantheis- 
tic monotheism  which  formed  the  background  of  their 
national  religion.  There  seems  to  us  a  touching  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  the  supreme  God  in  the  following 
inscription  :  "  To  our  Lord,  the  master  of  Tyre.  Receive 
the  ofiering  of  thy  servants.  He  has  heard  their  cries. 
May  he  bless  theml"'  Upon  one  Phccniclan  bas  relief, 
we  see  the  worshipper  prostrate  before  his  god,  evidently 
representing  prayer.  But  all  this  is  very  vague  and 
inadequate,  and  falls  far  short  of  the  Chaldean  psalms  of 
I>enltcnce  and  the  aspirations  of  (Cgypt  after  an  immortal 
life. 

Let  U8  recognise  in  conclusion  that  the  Phoenicians 
added  very  little  to  the  religious  treasure  of  the  ancient 
world,  but  that  they  fulfilled  iheir  mission  by  helping  to 
circulate  that  treasure  more  widely.  As  we  see  them  on 
the  poops  of  their  vessels,  braving  unknow^n  seas  on 
missions  of  peaceful  conquest,  we  feel  constrained  to 
admire  this  valiant  race. 


*  Rcnsn,  *'  Mission,"  p.  aaf. 


BOOK  II. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
ORIENTAL  ARYANS 


IN  the  country  watered  by  the  Indus  and  the  Jaxartcs, 
inclading  therefore  Baciriana  and  Sogdiana,  a  race 
gifled  to  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  genius  of  civilisa- 
tion, rose  to  a  high  stage  of  moral  and  social  culture. 
Its  very  name  indicated  a  sense  of  its  own  superiority. 
By  designating  themselves  Aryans, 'its  sons  assumed  to 
be  the  cicellenl  of  the  earth,  the  masters  and  lords  of 
other  peoples,  whom  they  contemptuously  called  barbarians 
or  stutterers,  so  highly  did  these  Aryans  esteem  beauty 
and  clearness  of  language.'  This  race,  destined  to  play 
SI)  distinguished  a  part  in  the  history  of  humanity,  came 
to  be  divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  one  Western 
the  other  Eastern.  The  Western  branch  was  again 
subdivided  in  later  times  into  Greeks,  Romans,  Celts, 
Scandinavians  and  Slavs.  The  Oriental  Aryans  com- 
prised Persians,  Medes,  Bactrians  and  the  higher  castes 
of  India.  That  these  nations  belonged  to  the  same  race 
is  proved  irrefragably  by  the  common  basis  of  their 
language,  which  has  never  been  obliterated,  widely  as 
their  destinies  and  modes  of  civilised  hfc  have  diverged. 
Sanscrit,  beyond  question  the  most  ancient  of  these 
languages,  has,  in  the  course  of  its  modern  invrsligalion, 
borne  conclusive  witness  lo  their  community  of  origin. 
Comparstive  philology  has  led  to  a  still  more  interesting 
result,  by  revealing  to  us  the  moral  and  social  slate  of  the 

'  Picl<:l,  "Oti^ncs  indo-curnp^cnncs,'*  vol.  i.  p.  38.  li  st^.  See  the 
Incn  of  ihia  appvlTation  pointed  out  by  lh«  learned  author  in  t)j«  idionis 
of  Eui'oiic. 

'  The  ovord  bmbnriaD  occur*  in  the  laneuogc  of  liolh  Wcitern  and 
Eutcre  Aryuia,  lUid  must  have  been  in  aae  Ihcnforc  before  llxir 
•cparatiuii. 
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great  Aryan  race  before  its  dispersion.  For  it  is  evident 
that  wlicn  we  find  words  identical  in  the  languages  of 
nations  now  differing  so  wid<:ly  from  one  another,  we 
must  conclude  that  these  words  belonged  to  the  idiom 
originally  common  to  them  all,  and  that  they  have  all 
spning  from  one  stock.  Now  as  these  root-words  express 
ideas  and  describe  facts  and  usages,  we  shall  be  able 
by  grouping  tliem  to  form  some  idea  of  our  common 
anct^slors,  of  their  degree  of  civilisation,  their  social  con* 
stitution  and  their  religion. 

This  is  only  true  of  words  common  to  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  Aryan  race,  the  Eastern  and  Western. 
Those  which  occur  in  one  section  only,  belong  evidently 
to  a  date  later  than  that  of  their  separation.  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  push  too  far  this  restoration,  by  the  aid 
of  comparative  philology,  of  so  distant  a  past.  Hence 
wc  must  be  content  with  thai  which  is  indisputable,  namely, 
analogies  which  do  not  stop  short  of  identity.  These' 
suflice  to  give  us  at  least  a  general  idea  of  the  develop- ' 
mcnt  attained  by  this  noble  race,  which,  like  all  otlierrace!, 
began  in  a  state  of  barbarism,' 

Speaking  generally,  the  Aryans  seem  to  have  sha)H-n 
off  more  rapidly  than  the  Chaldeans,  the  nightmare  »i( 
naturism,  with  its  legion  of  demons  peopling  earth,  air  and 
water.  The  country  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  race  was 
the  most  temperate  in  Asia,  and  presented  far  less  abrupt 
contrasts  than  Chaldea  or  Phoenicia.  It  had  sofi  mountain 
slopes  and  a  sunny  climate.  The  dawn  broke  over  it  in 
poetic  mildness;  the  year  had  its  springtime,  and  summer 
did  not  burst  upon  the  land  in  sudden,  consuming  heat. 
To  all  this,  the  language  bears  testimony.  While  in  all 
the  Aryan  idioms  winter  is  designated  by  a  common  root, 
as  the  season  of  snows,  spring  is  called  the  season  of 
rcclolhing,*  The  earth  was  then  adorned  with  greenness 
and  flowers,  before  the  parching  summer  heal  began.    The 

'  The  bc«  Ijook  on  this  point  is  thnl  alicnily  refcircd  to,  by  M.  Pielcl : 
"I.es  origincs  indo-cuto(ic«incs  el  tcs  Aryio  prltniliEt — Hisai  de  ulfoii- 
tologie  llRgulillquc^'  i-ol.  iii.  Ind  <A.  furia :  Fischlnclicr,  1878.  Wl 
know  thnl  llie  inducllon*  of  lilt*  cniiiicnt  philologist  have  been  oft«n 
dl^Mlcd,  and  thai  Ibey  krc  very  boli],  We  acixpl  onty  that  wliicll  » 
««riflcd  by  ample  eviUcfiec 

'  Piclet,  volLc.  V.  S  '*•  "• 
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climate  appears  to  have  liccii  peculiarly  temperate.  It  did 
not  benumb  the  inliabitant,  like  the  eternal  frosts  of  the 
north,  nor  prostrate  him  with  pitiless  heat.  The  Aryan 
had  thus  his  energies  at  command  and  was  equal  to  the 
exertions  which  the  nature  of  the  soil  demanded. 

Judging  by  the  words  which  we  find  common  to  all  the 
Aryans  in  their  dispersion,  and  wiiich  serve  as  so  many 
commemorative  medals  of  an  obscure  past,  their  ancestors 
appear  to  have  been  really  civilised.  In  the  first  place, 
the  family  bond  was  recognised.  The  names  of  the  various 
members  of  the  family  arc,  so  to  speak,  illumined  by 
a  ray  of  love.  The  marriage  tic  was  a  real  one.  The 
husband  is  spoken  of  as  "  he  w'ta  provides  for  atid  rults 
his  household,"  the  "  kind  master,"  and  the  wife  as  the 
"mistress,"*  which  implies  a  union  without  tyranny  on  the 
one  hand  or  degradation  on  the  other.  The  word  father, 
which  is  identical  in  its  root  in  all  the  Indo-European 
languages,  may  be  translated:  "ha  who  prolecls."  The 
mother,  *'  she  who  hears  childrtn'"  The  brother  is  desig- 
nated as  a  pnilettor,  like  the  father,  for  the  two  expres- 
sions are  synonymous.'  The  sister  is  the  inhabitant  o( 
the  house,  the  one  who  in  her  weakness  has  most  need  of 
tile  shelter  of  the  hearth,  the  one  doubly  guarded  by  father 
and  mother.*  The  duty  of  protection  was  also  laid  on  the 
uncle  and  aunt.  This  old  language,  thus  reconstructed, 
perpetuated  tiie  memory  of  the  slavery  resulting  from  war, 
but  it  recognised  also  the  servant  who  is  the  help  of  the 
family — \.\\r  famulus} 

Family  life  thus  constituted  implies   a  ditfercnt  kind 

'  Piclel,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

'  Pdiar,  malar,  wnnls  founi!  in  all  tlip  1ndi>-EurDp(Tin  tan^age^ 
Greek,  rar^p,  (iqrqp;  Latin,  fsltr,  mitttr;  Anglo-Si<on./wi/iv,  im^; 
Old  GciniJiit,/cj/fJ'',  "loUr,  /'iiAir  U  from  lUc  roM  fid,  iuf/i,  atrvarvi  mdinr 
fiom  rhc  rool  in.*,  iffiiitt,  ermrt.     Pictcl,  vol.  li.  p.  jj. 

■  Santcril,  h/trMar:  Zcml,  kralar;  Greek,  tflflf,  L&tln,  frmlVf  Old 
Irisb,  liritkir.    The  root  l»  4*^.  bkat.Jtm.  mUttUaf*. 

*  Santcril,  fMunr;  LACin,  toror :  Uottiic,  uixuar;  Piclct  cunnecis  the 
word  with  the  root  Mu,  kabilan  (li.  p^  55).  Siitcr  ilgaiile*  tin  who 
Jmelb  with  At  brelktr. 

*  Hm  name  barbirian  or  onrmy  wut  often  |iT«n  (o  tha  tcrvant,  wlio 
wu  regarded  «a  •  sluve,  one  of  the  ron'juerad.  Pictet,  iL  p.  6-9.  But 
Iticre  ue  ince*  of  m  milder  ilavety.  jfruli,  in  SanFcri:.  iixnil]«i  belpci, 
Greek,  uvMtrqc:  Goihie  nvHi,  mesKngcr;  rrom  the  liapurir  r,  w,  in 
the  lonkc  of  aJln,  tottn,  ttmirt. 
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of  slicller  from  the  rave  of  the  Tropic  dyle,  or  the  huts 
of  the  ancient  l.akc-dwi-llers.  The  idiom  of  the  primitive 
Aryans  represents  a  real  housf,  with  walls,  roof,  and 
even  the  hearth,  from  which  goes  up  the  smoke,  so  dear 
afterwards  to  the  Homeric  ht^roes.'  It  has  expressions 
also  for  the  weapons  of  the  chase,  and  of  warfare,  which 
are  described  by  analogous  terms  in  all  the  sister 
languages,* 

Human  blood  was  recklessly  shed,  both  in  battle, 
and  by  the  assassin's  sword.  The  industrial  and  deco- 
rative arts  were  of  a  very  primitive  character.  The 
clothing  was  woven  instead  of  being  merely  the  skin  a\ 
a  beast.*  Iron  appears  to  have  been  unknown,  for  it  is 
the  only  one  of  the  metals  not  mentioned.  But  agricultutv 
had  already  made  considerable  progress.  Wheat  and 
barley  were  cultivated.  All  existence  seems  associated 
with  agricultural  life.*  The  boy  is  the  one  who  cUaus 
the  house  or  the  slabU;  he  is  also  called  the  young 
ealf.  The  girl  is  the  one  who  milks  the  cows?  The 
pasture  is  the  great  field  of  hospitality.  There  the  host 
receivcB  the  stranger.  It  is  from  the  pastures  that  he 
derives  his  title  of  niaster.  He  is  master  first  of  the 
shccpfold,  then  of  the  tribe,*  lastly  of  the  nation.  The 
king  is  afterwards  called  the  shepherd  of  his  people. 

Property  is  already  recognised,  the  furrow  forming 
its  boundary.  The  true  wealth  is  work,  which  is  sy- 
nonymous with  gain.^  Agriculture  is  the  foundation  ot 
wealth.  When  (he  great  medium  of  exchange  is  created 
subsequently,  it  takes  its  name  from  the  possession  of 
cattle.     The   word   money   originally  signified   a  Oock.* 


'  Satiscrit,  Jiima  ;  Crrck.  liuat ;  Ijlin,  dottmt ;  Irish,  iAihiA  ;  »tirif  nt 
Slav,  Jomti.  7hp  lool  Kouid  be  dam,  to  bind  (lumliiig  malciials 
toee(licr),  I^tcl,  ii.  p.  306. 

•  Mnct,  II.  p.  tfA,  H  wf. 

•  tbid..  ii.  p.  3&>. 

*  1bid.,ii.  p.  101.  rfHv 

*  Sanscrit,  tlfhitar;  Grrck  Opyrirqp ;  Gcmuin,  Toihlir;  from  Jfh,  \o 
mitk. 

—  from  pi  iMn,  towhrtd,  (hm  ^midkuK.  li<-*d  of  ibc  vDlagi^ 
IbMIv  tiiHg.    Tlic  rootfS  gives  the  wordi  pciilor,  Ixilicr. 
'  Plciet,lli.  p.  95-115. 
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Weights  w<:re  alrc.idy  in  use,  which  implies  somu 
elcmcnWry  irallic.' 

TIm;  si)cia!  nrgiinisution  seems  to  have  risen  above  tliat 
of  the  mere  tribe,  fui'  we  hwir  of  a  king  ;  but  the  form  ol 
government  was  slill  very  vai^iie.  Royahy  wa»  ijoubtli^si 
only  nn  extension  or  gcncrahsntioii  of  the  paternal  power. 
This  nascent  society  knew  how  to  protect  itself  against 
disorder;  it  had  its  system  of  penal  justice,  nnth  judges, 
witnesses,  and  punishments.*  The  idea  of  the  majesty 
of  justice  was  expressed  by  an  admirable  word,  for  iate 
signifies  sometimes  Ihai  which  U  impcriihnbk,  somciirne* 
that  which  is  tslablished  or  ordrred.  prociauned,  known  of 
all,  sometimes  thai  wliitk  is  nght."  Hence  that  subime 
expression  which  makes  the  moral  law  the  indestructi- 
ble foundation  of  the  State,  the  very  basis  of  the  written 
law  and  of  established  custom,  of  which  it  is  the  sole 
sanction.  ^\n  offence  is  called  a  transgrfssion,  that  whidi 
breaks  through  law.* 

If  from  the  social  life,  in  which  the  moral  idea  thus 
asserted  its  supi-emacy,  we  rise  to  the  religious  life,  v.c 
shall  be  struck  with  the  value  attached  to  man  as  mi 
individual  in  the  admirable  psychology  which  may  tc 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  We  find  the  distinction 
already  marked  belwcun  the  suul,  th<:  breath  of  life,'  and 
the  intellect,  the  ihinkin|{  power,  which  makes  man  a 
reasonable  being.  Man  is  called  distinctively  Ike  tkinker.^ 
This  soul,  endowed  with  intelligence,  goes  on  cxistiDg  after 

■  Pidct,  lit.  p.  It  J. 

*  Ibid.,  iii.  p.  t\y  tf  Mf, 

'  See  ihoc  vAcioui  dculgnalloni  of  law:  t»t  itfunm,  rr«ni  the  root 
Mr.  Jhir.ponrn./irmtlrrUMf;  Olil  iThh.ifir.j'ntiatt;  mi  From  Ihe  root 
Mii.  foHtrt:  /'(III,  Jaa ;  in  Crc«k,  6{w.  urhrncr  Mpif  nnil  M0wn.  Inw. 
riKht,  cu»Iom.  tJld  Crrmai],  Ahh,  taattt,  ^c^ind,,  Aim ;  Jrd  Ssnicril.  Dr(. 
order,  preocpl  troin  iii(.  inJitan ;  Gtnrk,  iiti),  Juiticc.  l«w  ;  Lnlin,  /imCi.i. 
jud|!«:  4th  Vijii,  xvdj/a,  iinaw1cd);e ;  from  tU,  uiit,  mnctn ;  Gorh, 
viteihl:  yh  rgm,  right;  t^alin,  rtgo,  ncftu,  tic;  Golh,  raMt;  Gcdiidn, 
nnU  IbuL,  vol.  liL  pi  138.  it  uf. 

*  Ibid.,  ill  p.  146- 

*  Saucrit,  iiii,  bruUi;  In  Grcrk,  Ortpnf.  bmlli ;  fpl)n— <*"    >c>i>l 
Lola,  mmm*,-  Iriili,  aitail;   tbid.,  iii.  p.  3;5. 

*  Silstcrit,  miUM*,  inlrllLi-cncc:  Z«nd,  max,  to  think  ;  Latin,  ix/mt  ; 
(lOtlk.  Mniiraii,  to  Ihink,  to  x-ill ;  OU  GcrinKn,  mainrH.  Man  ia  descntH  ,1 
■1  th"  thinking  bcini;.  Sanicnl,  hmiimi.  To  Uiii  cljmaloey  ina>  bi 
tiBtvd  iW  Creek  ^11*91.  In  GollMc  vre  Qnd  hmji  d»  in  Ccrruaii. 
Ibid.,  iii.  p.  iSt.  tl  mi- 
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death,  !ncineratiinn  was  the  prevailing  custom;  but  judging 
from  the  universal  practices  of  Indo-European  nations,  the 
funeral  ceremonies  were  accompanied  with  sacrifices,  the 
original  form  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  imniolatioa 
of  a  cow,  so  that  the  herdsman  might  be  able  to  carry  on 
in  another  world  his  wonted  occupation,'  We  find  also 
among  all  nations  of  the  Aryan  race,  the  idea  of  a  river 
to  be  crossed,  and  a  conflict  to  he  maintained  with  the 
powers  of  evil.  The  Greek  Cerbenis  came  from  the 
plains  of  the  Caucasus. 

With  regard  to  what  may  be  properly  called  religious 
ideas,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  accept  unproved  hy- 
potheses. It  appears  certain  that  the  primitive  Aryans 
had  altogether  left  behind  the  animistic  period,  in  which 
icligion  consisted  wholly  in  the  exorcising  of  demons  by 
W>rcery,  They  retained,  indeed,  certain  magic  arts,  but 
these  were  not  regarded  as  of  primary  imfKirlance.*  They 
had  come  to  adore  the  stare  as  the  highest  manifestation 
of  the  deity,  I  lad  they  arrived  also  at  the  intuition  of  a 
vague  monotheii^m,  leading  them  to  recognise  a  supreme 
power  in  the  highest  heaven,  as  seems  suggested  by  iheir 
mode  of  expression?*  It  has  been  thought  that  this  mifiht 
be  inferred  from  one  of  their  designations  of  the  divinity 
as  the  Supreme  Being.  Their  metaphyseal  bias  renders 
this  possible,  but  we  have  no  means  of  arriving  at 
certainty.  If  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast  have  been 
found  to  have  the  monotheistic  intiiition,  we  can  feel  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  a  race  so  richly  gifted  as  the 
Aryans  may  have  possessed  it,  though  no  relics  of  a 
priniilive  tradition  on  the  subject  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  any  rase  this  monotheistic  intuition  is  but  a  lightning 
flash  athwart  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  pFcvaihng 
idea  of  the  divinity  always  identifies  him  closely  with  the 
grandest  and  most  striking  cosmic  phenomena,  and  prim- 
Bjily,  therefore,  with  the  great  luminaries  of  the  heavens 


'  Pictrt.  p.113,  rfjrt. 

'  ll-ld..  iU.  ji.  388, 

*  Drva,  whlcli  acvoiding  to  Ptcl<tapplic*lo  Ihcnbiinctdinnity,  would 
tw  (lii>iiii^ii>''1iril  as  ■  uiliHlinliie  ftom  llie  dotf  gc(ir-r>I  wixd  Div,  nxiA 
wbiiM  MatA  for  Ihr  Cricitial  Unc.  li  would  corrupond  to  Uic  Crorl 
titit.  and  Ilia  Latin  Dnu.     Ibid.,   iii-  p.  414. 
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and  with  the  heaven  itself.  TTic  word  used  for  heaven 
represents  tg  all  Indo-European  nations,  ihc  great  mys- 
terious power,  the  object  of  their  worshipt  Dyaus  is 
heaven  pcrsonifie*^.' 

The  Vedic  Vanina,  the  prototype  of  the  Greek  Uranos, 
belongs  to  the  same  period.  The  sun,  resprcscnied  as  the 
centre  of  light  under  the  name  Sarya,  and  as  the  produc- 
tive power  under  the  name  Savitar,  is  worshipped  among 
the  principal  Aryan  nations.  All  alike  offer  their  adora- 
tion to  the  dawn,'  to  the  earth,  to  the  tlcmenls,  fire  and 
water,  air  and  wind.'  The  primitive  Aryans  had  an  cic- 
fnentary  mythology,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  pa:^toral 
and  agricultural  character  of  th<-ir  lives.  The  clouds  ap- 
peared to  them  as  celestial  cow»,  and  the  sun,  the  great 
producer  of  hfe,  as  the  bull.^  All  the  Indo-European 
langu^es  agree  in  describing  worship  as  a  prostration 
of  the  soul  in  fear,  veneration  and  love.'  Sacnlice  is  its 
necessary  expression.  The  idea  of  holiness  seems  dc- 
ri\*cd  from  that  of  light  and  purity.* 

There  is  only  one  word  for  faith  in  all  these  languages, 
and  it  always  stands  for  trust  and  respect.'  Its  first 
meaning,  like  that  of  religion,  is  really  that  which  unites 
to  the  divinity.  Prayer  is  described  by  the  same  word, 
whether  it  is  addressed  to  gods  or  men.  It  is  supplica- 
tion, desire,  praise  or  complaint.'  Sacri6ce  is,  according 
to  the  etymology,  essentially  a  libation.* 

Such  arc  the  principal  elements  of  the  social  and  reli- 
gious life  of  the  primitive  Aryans.  These  pastoral  people 
were  pre-eminently  poets  and  thinkers,  and  they  preserve 
these  two  characteristics  however  wiilcly  they  may  be  scat- 
tered. We  have  now  to  follow  them  into  the  various  fields 
of  history,  where  each  will  make  his  own  furrow,  and  work 


'The  Grerk  Zti(,  lod  the  Latin  Dna,  cormpond  toDyat^ 
'  Pktet,  iii.  n  Afi- 

*  Ibid.,  iii.  p.  M  J>  H  >*f- 

*  Ibid.,  ti.  p.  Sj. 

'Saatcrit,  Hitin.  indinire ;  hcirn,  MtaMi.  vRifniton;  Zend,  iittnaA\ 
■donlion ;  Grci^k,  i^/iui ;  Goth.,  tumati.     Ibid.,  iii.  p.  461, 

*  Zend,  atha,  punty.  liuUocs* ;  Greek  Sfftnc.     Ibid,,  tiL  p.  467. 

*  Ibid,  h,\.  p.  470 

*S*nKKl,/niU,  taiJart;  Zcnd.^Wr;  |jilla,^mw.     Ibid.,  p.  47% 
*S*nKTil,  Ah,  ucri&care,  lib«re;  Greek  x^<*i  X'vWt    Ibid.,  p,  ^fi. 
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out  on  different  lines,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
new  environments  and  new  associations,  the  elemental 
religion  brought  from  the  common  cradle  of  the  race.  We 
shall  see  under  what  new  aspects  they  will  come  to  regard 
thai  divinity  of  the  heavens,  before  whom  they  had  all 
bowed  together  in  the  early  days  of  their  common  faith. 
We  shall  see  how  the  Aryans  of  the  East,  by  placing  the 
deity  altogether  outside  the  visible,  reduce  him  to  a  mere 
metaphysical  idea,  to  nn  absolute  so  vague,  that  tt  is  but 
a  step  removed  from  ulter  negation.  The  Aryans  of  the 
West,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  the  great  centres  of 
ancient  civilisation,  bring  their  god  down  out  of  the  heavens, 
and  fashion  him  after  their  own  human  image.  But  in 
both  directions  the  religious  evolution  will  be  gradual  and 
long.  Let  us  trace  it  first  in  Eastern  lands,  where  the  two 
Aryan  nations  roost  nearly  allied  to  each  other  soon  take 
divergent  lines. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THS  KEUGIOff  OP  ZOROASTSSf 

§  I. — Historical  Survky. 

IRAN  U  that  va&t  plain  which  lies  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Indus  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  otiier.  No  district  presents 
more  striking  contrasts  than  this.  Vast  steppes  abut  on 
fields  of  singular  fruit  fulness.  A  burning  sun  parches  the 
ground  in  one  spot,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  are  bi^numbed  with  wintry  frosts. 

The  Vendidad,  the  sacred  book  of  Iran,  says:  "Upon 
the  material  world  the  fatal  winters  are  going  to  fall  that 
shall  biing  the  fiL-rcc  frost.  Upon  the  material  world  the 
fatal  winters  are  going  to  fall  that  shall  make  snowllakcs 
thick,  even  an  arcdvl  deep  on  the  highest  tops  of  the 
mountains.  And  all  the  three  sorts  of  beasts  shall  perish ; 
those  that  live  in  the  wilderness,  and  those  that  live  on 

'  France  hu  had  •  Urge  iliart  in  the  discovery  of  Ihe  leils  of  Ihc  sacred 
boolu  of  Pcriiia.  An<|ii<rii1  Uiipctron  broughl  back  from  his  heroic  eipe- 
(titian  lo  Sural,  the  Pitmci:  tninilHliuii  <•(  the  Avuia,  uhicli  he  tiHd  ob- 
tained wilh  gtcul  diiliciilty  (mm  the  Purvta.  It  wa*  vtry  detttlivt,  for 
it  had  bccrn  made  at  a  period  when  the  true  ineanin|[  of  Ihe  Parsre 
lailKMn  wa»  in  irmt  part  lotit,  Kmcc  It  wati  vcbemrtilly  dispulol, 
(•pccidly  by  ^\'illiaIIl  Jonet.  Bumoiit  found  a  Sanscrit  iiansUtion  of 
the  Ykiaa  made  by  the  Pararfs  of  Guxeial.  By  usini:  the  mcthodi  ol 
compilative  philology,  he  interpreted  the  funoui  cuneiform  inicripliani 
of  Pcr«epoli».  There  he  read  the  names  of  Ihe  great  Persian  kliigi,  the 
Achinmcaidctt.  Tbi>  Rave  the  key  to  Ihcir  ancient  lacrcd  lnnpiiGe.  Ilia 
Commentary  on  the  Yaioa  ii  ilill  Tcry  valuuhlc.  (Sec  "E»ais  oitcn- 
lauK,~  by  J.  DarmrMrllcr  ;  "  rOriinlatUinern  Pcancc,")  The  volume  On 
Ihe  rrlipon  of  Pentia.  in  th<-  eollrctlon  of  (Mental  boolu  publislied 
under  til e  direction  af  Maa  M6llci  is  by  Darmesletlrr.  He  IntrtMliieci  hik 
tmislalion  by  an  admirable  preface.  See  "  Onnaid  and  Ahrimon," 
by  tbe  lame  author.  We  refer  Ihe  reader  also  to  SpirHrl'a  tranalatinn, 
"Die  be->ii-  Scbrlflen  der  Panen:*  Leiptit,  1851;  and  lo  tbe  hodki 
•Infldy  >|'i-'lc  I  on  Ibe  hiibjfy  o(  Eaalem  nalion»i 
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till'  tops  of  the  moimtams,  and  tho^ic  that  live  in  the  bosom 
of  the  dale,  under  the  shelter  of  stables." ' 

It  is  especially  in  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  that  these 
strong  contrasts  of  climate  occur.  Bt-twccn  the  moun- 
tains there  are  fertile  valk-yis  clothed  with  luxuriant 
vt-getation  ;  beyond  ihtsc  siretch  limitless  barren  solitudes. 
While  the  stars  w(  rc  shining  pure  and  serene  in  the  clear 
air  of  Iran,  the  violent  wind  sweeping  across  the  steppes 
brought  mists  and  raised  clouds  of  dust.  The  population 
of  the  two  countries  differed  as  widely  as  the  suit  and 
climate.  On  the  one  hand,  a  peaceful  and  industrious 
people  gave  themselves  lo  field  lab-iur;  on  the  othtr, 
nomad  tribes  led  a  savage  and  warlike  life,  perpetually 
making  fierce  irruptions  into  Iran,  The  inhabiiants  of 
IWtria  were  thus  led  to  look  upon  the  cold  country  as  an 
accursed  land  given  over  to  evil  spirits.  The  Mtdcs  and 
Persians  sli-nred  this  vast  domain  between  them.  The  former 
occupied  the  north,  the  latter  the  south-east.  They  had 
a  commnn  origin,  and  both  had  the  same  primitive  reli- 
gious conception — that  namely,  which  predominated  among 
the  Aryans  before  their  disjicrsion,  and  which  found  its 
most  complete  expre-sion  in  the  Rig-Veda.  Persia  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  this  so  long  as  she  remained  alone,  and 
even  after  her  subjection  by  the  Mcdes,  she  clung  ts 
her  old  belief  as  to  the  last  rampart  of  her  nationality, 
while  her  powerful  neighbours  had  already  entered  on  a 
new  phase  of  religious  evolution.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  direct  contact  with  Chaldean  civilisation, 
gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  Mcdes  in  the  path  of 
progress. 

This  contact  led  to  a  great  struggle  which  assured  to  the 
Medes  for  a  lime  the  hegemony  of  Western  Asia;  but  it 
was  not  till  lliey  liad  themselves  been  subdued  by  Cyrus, 
that  they  exerted  any  considerable  influence  upon  Persia 
through  the  superior  cultivation  of  their  magi,  the  vigilant 
guardians  of  their  traditions.  The  religion  of  Iran  was 
not,  however,  for  a  long  time  thoroughly  accepted  by  the 
conquerors,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  inscriptions  placed 
by  Darius  and  his  successors  upon  the  u-alls  of  their 
palaces.     It  would  be  unreasL>nahte,  of  course,  to  expect 

■  VcndMltd,  n.  aj,  34.    TraniJatcd  tiy  June*  tJuioeilcuer. 
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to  find  in  such  inscn|vlions  anything  like  a  complcic 
rr'sume  of  a  very  tlahorale  religious  system  ;  but  it  13 
clear  that  while  lh«se  inscriptions  give  the  first  place  to 
the  great  god  of  Media,  as  creator  of  heaven  and  earth 
and  benefactor  of  men,  and  while  ihcy  make  the  king  his 
firot/g^f  and  representative,  they  do  not  attribute  to  him 
the  absolute  supremacy  accorded  to  him  in  the  Vcndldfld. 
They  nssociiite  in  his  worship,  Mithra,  the  sun-god,  and 
but  few  traces  of  dualism  are  to  be  found  in  them.  The 
State  religion,  therefore,  long  ga\-c  a  larger  plaee  to 
polytheism  than  was  assigned  to  it  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  magi.  The  magi,  so  far  from  modifying  their  doctrine 
under  the  new  influences  brought  to  bear  nn  them, 
carried  it  to  its  extreme  consequences,  assigning  a  higher 
and  higher  place  to  Zoroaster  in  their  worship. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia  is  divided 
into  three  periods.  The  first,  the  Acheemcnian  era,  in- 
augurated by  Cyrus  about  560  B.a  This  ended  with  the 
de^t  of  Darius  at  Arbcia,  331  b.c.  To  him  wc  owe  the 
inscriptions  already  mentioned.  The  Persian  power  was 
then  at  its  zenith.  Cyrus  had  mibdiied  Media,  Babylonia, 
and  Lydia,  and  under  Cambyscs  Egypt  was  conquered, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  Under  Darius  the  Persian 
power  spread  eastward  as  far  as  the  Indus,  and  to  the 
west  it  crossed  the  seas  which  divided  it  from  Europe,  to 
dash  itself  vainly  against  the  Athenian  galleys.  From 
that  time  it  confined  itself  within  the  borders  of  Asb, 
and  through  the  genius  of  Dsriue,  the  son  of  Hystaspca 
(523-585).  it  organised  for  two  centuries  the  greatest 
empire  Asia  had  ever  yet  seen. 

During  this  |>ei'iod,  the  king  became,  as  in  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  a  very  god  upon  earth,  adored  rather  than  obeyed, 
for  he  was  the  object  of  a  devotion  scarcely  less  than 
religious.  We  shall  see  that  this  prostration  of  the 
entire  nation  before  the  king  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  its  religious  feeling.  The  influence  of  the  magi, 
meanwhile,  became  more  and  more  powerful,  especially 
under  Cambyscs. 

'Vhc  victorious  sword  of  Alexander  inaugurated  the 
second  era,  by  cutting  in  pieces  Uie  armies  of  the  Great 
King.     Under  the  reign  of  the  tictitenants,  his  immediate 
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SUMCSsors,  Persia  lost  more  and  more  of  her  dUtinctive 
ctutracterislics,  without  any  compensating  gain  from  her 
sssociation  with  the  genius  of  Greece,  already  iiuch  de- 
generated. 

The  Parthians,  in  260,  took  possession  of  Persia. 
Their  kings,  who  founded  the  dynasty  of  Die  Arsacides, 
reconquered  the  whole  of  Iran,  but  being  incessantly  at 
war  with  Rome,  they  endeavoured  to  diffuse  throughout 
the  country  the  influence  of  Greece,  to  which  they  them- 
selves had  completely  yielded,  though  still  remaining  in 
many  respects,  sons  of  the  Caspian  di-serls. 

Their  sway,  however,  was  but  brief,  and  they  ne%'er 
Klnick  root  in  Iran.  Thus  when  they  were  forced  to 
yield  the  dominion  to  princes  coming  from  the  cradle  of 
the  Persian  nationality,  from  the  very  country  of  Cyrus, 
they  left  no  .ibiding  tra.es  behind  them.  Before  their 
departure,  however,  the  later  Aisaddes  had  tried  to  win 
popularity  by  favouring  the  religion  of  the  magi.  Vologeses 
(King  Valkash)  even  tried  to  search  for  and  collect  all  the 
fragments  of  the  Avesta.  This  attempt  to  restore  the 
religion  of  the  magi  really  succeeded  under  the  first  of 
the  Sassanians.  who  began  by  being  one  of  the  local  kings 
of  Persia.  The  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  was  now  actually 
raised  to  the  throne.  Shapur  II.,  the  contemporary  of 
Constantinc,  issued  the  authorised  edition  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta.  The  Sassanian  Empire  lasted  for  four  centuries. 
It  had  been  undcimined  by  despotism  and  intolerance,  so 
that  it  was  easily  overthrown,  and  with  the  Mussulman 
conquest  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  forcibly  introduced. 
The  Sassanides  are  only  memorable  for  having  handed 
down  to  us  the  sacred  books  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. ' 

j  II. — Basis  of  the  Religion  or  Irax.' 

At  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  Iran,  we  find  not  only 
the   same  elementary  belief  as  among  all  the  primitive 


■  "  lite  Sacred  Boola  of  the  Cut,"  tdited  bj  Hai  UOIlrr,  1.-0L  i v.  Intra 
dvctEoM. 

*  See  OanncMelUT,  "OtmsaA  el  Aluiio»n."  M.  de  IlarlM,  ("Journal 
Aslatlquc^'  iSSl,  p.  507),  liu  (ailed  ui  qiicslion  the  vulue  MUched  by 
DirmcsteKei  to  llic  mylji  of  llic  itunn,  uid  coiiicquially,  the  Mlginal 
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Aryans  before  their  dispersion,  but  also  complete  identity 
with  what  may  be  called  the  very  Toundation  of  the  religion 
of  the  Vcdas.  Undoubtedly  as  early  as  the  epoch  of  the 
Vedas,  ilicrc  is  a  very  marked  dilTerence  between  the  two 
religions,  but  the  fundamental  agreement  is  none  the  less 
complete.  The  Aryans  who  emigrated  into  Iran  brought 
with  them  into  their  new  country  the  same  religious 
beliefs  as  were  held  by  their  brethren  who  remained  be- 
hind, although  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  quickly 
modified  them.  This  seems  very  dear  from  numerous 
passages  in  their  sacred  books,  in  which  we  can  trace  as 
it  » ere  the  vestiges  of  an  earlier  age,  for  they  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  religious  conception  of  the 
time  to  which  they  belong. 

In  both,  the  great  divinity  is  the  sun-god  who  has 
produced  the  world  of  light  and  purity.  Ahura  Mazda  or 
Orraazd  "is  white,  bright,  seen  afar,  and  his  body  is  the 
greatest  and  fairest  of  all  bodies,  tie  lias  the  sun  for  his 
eye,  the  rivers  above  for  his  spouses,  the  lire  of  lightning 
for  his  son ;  he  wears  the  heaven  as  a  star-spangled 
garment ;  he  puts  on  the  hard  stone  of  heaven,  he  is  the 
hardest  of  all  gods.  He  dwells  in  the  infinite  luminous 
space,  and  the  infinite  luminous  itpace  is  his  place,  his 
body." '  The  resemblance  of  Ormazd  to  the  Vedic  Varuna 
in  his  original  form  before  he  was  spiritualised,  is  very 
striking.  The  Amesha  Spentas,  which  arc  emanations 
from  Ormazd,  remind  us  of  the  Vedic  Adityas.  Milhra 
represents  the  heavenly  light  in  both  religions  in  their 
earliest  form.  The  spiritualisalion  of  light,  by  which  it  is 
invested  with  a  moral  character,  is  common  to  the  priinidve 


idcnlily  of  the  religion  of  Iran  willi  ifiBt  of  ihc  Vcdu.  He  tonu'dcn 
(he  religion  or  If'd  to  hnvc  hid  much  more  orlginiHly  in  !t>  clfmcntBrjr 
r«li|4ou*  ideas,  which  he  thinks  iavfi-  dcfivrd  in  the  Rnc  place  from  ihc 
fiui'lamoital  iclioioiiii  inluiIiDiis  in  llie  bumnn  muI,  though  aftenvatilii 
Imtfely  modified.  We  are  convinced,  liowcirr,  that  the  (ommunit)'  at 
oricin  onnot  be  di>|>rovc<].  DkrmnCtllcr  admits,  morrovcr,  ttiHl 
the  reliEion  of  Imn  igntcklj  Ml  its  seal  upon  these  clemcntaTy  trutha^ 
(See  h>i  Intrcrduclion  to  the  translation  of  ihe  V'cndioad).  Aa  to  the 
legend  of  Yima,  as  we  fled  il  in  Fargiuil  ii.  of  tbc  V'tudldad,  we  admit 
with  M.  Hartei  that  il  appiotMhes  much  more  neaily  to  Ihc  Semitic 
tntdition  of  ihc  ddiige.  thin  lo  the  Vina  of  Ihc  Vedu.  But  the  liter 
date  of  ihu  legend  eiplamn  thU  resemblance. 
'  VcndhlAd,  Intit>ductKin,  pp.  }8,te 
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beliefs  of  both  peoples  before  their  separation.  The  clear 
shining  of  the  light  is  identified  with  purity.  The  day- 
star  represents  in  Iran  moral  good  in  all  its  forms, — 
good  thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds.  In  the  Vedas, 
the  divine  eyes,  which  are  at  first  merely  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  afterwards  become  searchers  of  the  heart  of  man. 
Light  discerns  truth  and  is  itself  truth.  Dualism,  which 
is  the  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  religion  of  Iran, 
has  its  root  in  the  beliefs  common  to  both  religions. 
In  both  we  find  the  serpent  which  represents  the  cloud, 
enwi'apping  the  sun  in  its  folds  and  so  darkening  its 
shining,  but  in  the  end  to  be  overcome  by  the  sun-god 
though  he  has  been  for  a  moment  vanquished,  that  is  to 
say,  obscured  by  it.  The  myth  of  the  bull  (the  seed  of 
which,  after  the  animal  has  been  made  a  sacrifice,  is  to 
become  the  source  of  all  fruitfuhiess)  is  common  to  them 
both.  So  also  is  the  myth  of  the  god-man,  the  son  of 
the  waters  of  heaven,  who  in  his  turn  is  to  die  before  he 
can  conquer.  The  bull,  which  in  the  Vedas  represents 
cloud,  is  called  in  the  Avcsta,  the  "son  of  the  waters." 
Without  attempting  to  reduce  the  symbolism  of  the  religion 
of  the  Avcsta  to  Ihe  myth  of  the  storm,  representing  the 
drama  of  nature  in  three  acts — the  coming  of  the  light, 
its  momentary  withdrawal,  and  its  dazzling  return — it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  plays  an  important  part  in  it.  We 
are  thus  carried  back  to  the  Vedic  myths,  in  whieh  Indra 
fills  the  6rst  place.  It  is  true  that  in  Iran  this  myth 
recelvesa  new  and  far  higher  meaning.  The  two  religions 
indeed  rapidly  diverge,  and  we  must  now  inquire  what  is 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.' 

{  III. — The  Religion  of  Zoroaster. 

The  great  Iranian  god  rises  steadily  higher  and  higher 
above    his   visible   manifestation    in    the   clear    light  of 


'  The  Zcnd.AwsU  or  Book  of  the  Law  conaitUorthc  fallowing  books; 
111,  the  VciidkUil  in  M  cluplFm,  m  itiaIo|nie  iKtwrcn  Ahur>  Maida 
and  £ara*Mcr.  lod,  Tlic  Vispfnd  (17  Mctions).  jrd.  The  Yaana 
(170  Ki'tion*).  These  two  collpclioni  ait  combined  under  Ihc  ttama 
«f  tba  VcndldU  SUab.  4tb,  Tbe  Khotda  AvaU  or  xnall  A\TstB,  a 
•Wpplnnentary  colkction  ^  hyniu.  $ih,  the  Buodehcsh,  which  ii  ol 
later  date  (F<hr,  "  Dncycloptdle  IJcblcnberecr*).  The  collection  of  th« 
Bocnd  bc»ks  of  Iho  rcl^iM  <A  I'M  wa»  Bade  In  Uie  time  ol  the  early 
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lieavun.  He  is  priiiinriiy  intellect  and  purity.  He  is 
adored  as  "Heavenly  Wisdom,"  "the  Wise  One,  the 
Wisest  of  the  Wise."  In  the  beginning  of  time  he 
cEtabiishos  the  order  which  keeps  the  sun  and  the  stars 
in  their  courses;  he  fixes  the  c;irth  without  sufiport;  he 
sels  in  motion  the  winds  and  the  clouds;  he  gives  back 
the  beloved  son  to  his  father  that  he  may  rear  him.' 

The  Ued  form  the  militia  of  Ahura  Mazda.  The 
highest  order  of  Ihcee  are  the  Amesha  Spentas,  six  "im- 
mortal saints."  These  are  rather  deified  attributes  of  the 
supreme  god  than  his  suhordinates,  and  divide  among  them 
the  empire  of  the  world.'  Their  very  names  indicate 
their  metaphysical  character;  they  are,  in  fact,  good 
thought,  excellent  holiness,  perfect  sovereignty,  divine 
piety,  health  and  Imiiiorialily.  Ahura  Mazda  is  not  only 
supreme  among  the  gods,  he  is  the  father  of  them  all. 
He  says,  "Mithra,  the  lord  of  wide  pastures,  I  have 
created  as  worthy  of  sacrifice,  as  worthy  of  glorification 
as  1,  Ahura  Mazda,  am  myself."  The  friends  of  the  dead 
and  the  guardian  genii  of  the  living  are  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  the  Tervcrs.'     In  contrast  with  the  supriitie 

Amcides.  According  to  the  EUrr  Itiny  ("  Ili;t.  Nat,,'  xxx,  6),  Tiridalos 
brotticr  to  VolcKcM^a  w»  one  ol  the  msit'.  Tacitus  iwys  he  was  like 
Vola^cses  himii^ir,  uriully  attached  to  bia  icIiKioa  ("Annal.,"  ix.  14), 
Pliny's  aucrtion  Is  thus  confirmed;  Trndatea  only  completed  the  Wofk 
of  the  AfMcldedi.  Ibal  iht  books  Ihcmiclves  are  of  a  miich  earlier  dale 
Ihun  the  Arsacidei  ti  praveil  hy  tlic  litnguage  uicd,  which  rorm|ifliid« 
exactly  to  Uiat  of  the  itiaciiplluna  of  llie  Ai^h>9IlellIall  era.  PauMniaa 
kllude*  to  the  hynm*  aung  b;  (be  ms|j  (v,  37.  3],  AccuiiliDK  lo  Pliny 
("Hiit.  Nat.,'  laxiii.  I,  7),  Hrrmippna,  three  crnluri(>i  before  Chriat, 
favc  an  analysis  of  the  hooka  of  Zoroamer.  What  we  know,  moreover, 
of  the  ideas  of  the  TtTsians  in  (lie  time  of  the  Achornicniijes,  cormpiind* 
perfectly  willi  the  contents  of  their  sacred  bookt  (I'lulaiih.  "Imi-  inil 
Osins,"  46,  47).  TTic  Iranian  reliKJon  was  in  ciiMcncc  then,  i-ilihtanliull)-, 
la  (he  lime  of  Alexander,  at  least  as  prorosrd  by  111''  mHt^i  who  alon« 
MKKUcd  it  in  its  hifcher  foira.  It  was  aa  jet  far  lioin  haviiig  traiM- 
fMined  (be  religion  of  the  PciAani^  though  it  cxeiciMd  a  very  important 
Influence  upon  IL  la  short,  the  ciillnal  tcsl  of  the  Avcsib  i*  not  the 
work  of  the  Pcraiani.  It  wat  written  bj'  the  ina«i  in  their  lanxuace  and 
rapirMtr*  their  religious  eOBvictions  in  ttie  lime  of  ihe  Arhmnesides. 
(Darmcateller,  lnlio4<ic(ion  (o  his  transUtion).  We  take  our  quotations 
maifity  from  tUnnotc Iter's  translation  of  the  Vendldld.  For  tbc  olhci 
Mcred  boeks,  see  Spiegel^  trvnilatlon. 
■  Yaina,  lUil  1. 

Il  *  VrndWAd.  Inttod.  til, 

^B         *  YaaiB,  lav  j. 
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god,  the  god  of  purity  and  life,  we  have  the  great 
adversary  Ahriman,  who  is  the  principle  of  evil,  and  the 
author  of  death.  He  has  called  into  existence  a  sort 
of  counter-creation,  in  which  malevolent  spirits  seek  to 
thwart  the  good  ginii  of  Ormajid.  "Tluis  speaks  Ahura 
Mazda,  the  Holy  One,  unto  thee :  I,  Ahura  Mazda,  the 
maker  of  all  good  things,  when  I  made  this  mansion,  the 
beautiful,  the  shining  seen  afar,  (there  may  I  go  up,  there 
may  I  pass  I )  then  the  ruffian  looked  at  mc ;  the  ruISan 
Angra  Mainzu,  the  deadly,  wrought  by  his  witchcraft 
nine  diseases,  and  ninety  and  nine  hundred,  and  nine 
thousand  and  nine  limes  nine  thousand  diseases."* 

The  army  of  evil  is  ranged  in  battle  array  against  the 
army  of  good,  and  a  tremendous  conflict  commences  in 
all  the  spheres  in  the  heavens,  where  it  takes  the  form 
cf  storms  and  tempests,  and  upon  earth  where  it  spreads 
Iram  kingdom  to  kingdom." 

The  decisive  conflict  takes  place  upon  the  sacred  soil 
<>f  Iran,  the  part  of  creation  best  beloved  by  Orniazd. 
'  The  first  of  the  good  lands  and  coimtrics  which  I, 
Ahura  Mazda,  created,  was  the  Airyana  VaCgO  by  the 
good  river  Daitza.  Thereupon  came  Angra  Mainzu,  who 
is  all  death,  and  he  counter-created  by  his  witchcraft  the 
serpent  in  the  river,  and  winter,  a  work  of  the  Da(Jvas."" 

Everj'  part  of  the  country  has  its  particular  plague, 
wrought  by  Ahriman  in  opposition  to  Ormazd.  This 
principle  runs  throughout  the  universe.  Ttic  contest  was 
chiefly  between  the  principle  of  life  and  the  principle  of 
death.  The  best  way  of  honouring  the  former  was  to  do 
everything  possible  for  the  production  and  expansion  o( 
life,  for  the  creation  itself  is  a  divine  work.  It  is  as  the 
body  of  Ormazd  He  is  the  maker  of  all  good  things — 
the  beautiful,  the  shining.*  Hence  natuial  fruiifulness 
and  growth  is  lo  be  exalted  as  the  good  law  of  Mazda. 
Trees,  cattle,  all  are  under  "the  fair,  holy  blessing-spell, 


■  Vendldid,  Fargvd  xlii.  1. 

'  Tint  ibceonllict  goc$  on  first  in  Ihc  rcsiont  of  the  air  U  (tiow-n  by  lh« 
part  aMicncd  to  Are  as  llic  Kin  and  tbc  weapon  of  Onnaid.  Yisna,  uii 
■9.    DanoMtctter,  "  Onnaut  and  Ahnman.* 

■  VcndUU,  Farfard  i  3. 
*  Ibid.  mii.  I 
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the  friendly,  holy  blessing-spell,  that  maUes  tlie  cmply  swtll 
to  fulneas  and  the  full  to  ovcrfl^iwing." '  'Tan:  priRcipal 
object  of  prayer  is  to  ask  of  Ormazd  that  this  his  benedic- 
tion may  come  upon  all  tiis  creature*  both  man  and  beast, 
since  all  are  depemlcnl  on  liim  for  life  and  sustenance. 
Hence  the  worshipper  prays  that  waters  from  the  spring 
may"  (low  and  overflow  and  run  to  the  beautiful  places  and 
fields  and  to  the  pastures,  even  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
that  they  may  grow  with  a  powerful  growth."' 

The  father  who  has  a  large  family  nroitnd  him,  and  gels 
rich  harvests  from  the  land,  i&  a  priest  of  Orm;izd.  The 
best  place  upon  earth,  next  to  the  place  where  worship  is 
oflcrcd,  is  the  home  which  the  worshipper  has  made  for 
himself,  and  where  he  provides  for  his  comfort,  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  cattle.  "O  Maker  of  the 
material  world,  thou  Holy  One,"  says  the  worshipper, 
"  which  is  the  second  place  where  the  earth  feels  most 
happy  ?  " 

Ahura  Mazda  answers :  "  It  is  the  place  whereon  one 
of  the  faithful  erects  a  house  with  a  priest  within,  with 
cattle,  with  a  wife,  with  children,  and  good  herds  niihin, 
and  wherein  afterwards  the  cattle  go  on  thriving,  hulincsa 
is  thriving,  fodder  is  thriving,  the  dog  is  thriving,  the  wife 
is  thriving,  the  fire  is  thriving,  and  every  blessing  of  life  is 
thriving.*  Again  :  "  O  Maker  of  tl»e  material  world,  thou 
Holy  One,  what  is  the  food  that  fills  the  law  of  Mazda  7  " 
Ahura  Mazda  answered:  "It  is  sowing  corn  again  and 
again.  He  who  sows  com,  sows  holiness;  he  makes  the 
law  of  Mazda  grow  higher  and  higher.* 

Asceticism  is  altogether  foreign  to  such  a  conception 
of  religion.  The  priest  is  to  teach  the  people  this  holy 
saying  :  "  That  a  man  must  eat  that  he  may  have  strength 
to  do  works  of  holiness,  strength  to  do  works  of  husbandry, 
strength  to  beget  children."* 

The  law  of  Zoroaster  enjoins  sincerity  and  faithfulness 
to  the  plighted  word.  Ttte  liijht  of  inith  ought  to  en- 
lighten and  fill   the  soul  as  it   enlightens   the   material 


■  V(m>dld*4,  sxli.  I. 

*  Zmd  Avcatu,  Part  iL 

*  VmJIdtd,  >.  s.  > 

*  IMd,  K\3i. 
■IM.,iu.JJ. 


TIr  Ymi,  iL  4s. 
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crtAtlon  of  Ormwd.  Purily  U  a  sacred  diily,  though 
there  are  no  fixed  laws  of  marriage,  and  poljgamy  ia 
allowed. 

The  preservation  of  purity  is  one  of  chc  chief  con- 
ditions of  happiness  in  the  future  life.  Unnatural  crimes 
are  severely  punished  as  tending  to  sterility.' 

Chastity  is  closely  connected  with  the  purification  of 
the  body  according  to  the  prescribed  rites.  It  is  declared 
that  "  purity  is  for  man,  next  lo  life,  the  greatest  good ; 
that  pitrily  that  is  procured  hy  ihe  law  of  M.izda  to  him 
who  cleanses  his  own  Nclf  with  good  thoughts,  words  and 
deeds.  This  is  the  best  of  all  things,  this  is  the  fairest  of 
ail  things,"  And  the  law  which  provides  for  it  is  "great, 
good  and  fair  abo\e  all  other  utterances,"  .  .  ,  "  As  much 
as  a  great  stream  flows  swifter  than  a  slender  rivulet,  so 
much  above  all  other  utterances  in  greatness,  goodness, 
and  fairness,  is  this  law,  this  fiend-destroying  law  of 
Zarathnistra.  As  high  as  the  great  tree  stands  above 
the  small  plants  it  overshadows,  so  high  above  all  other 
utterances  in  greatness,  goodness  and  fairness,  is  this 
law,  this  fiend-destroying  law  i5f  Zarathnistra."  * 

An  important  place  in  worsliip  is  assigned  to  sacrifice. 
The  olTering  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  divine  cham- 
pions engaged  in  the  universal  conflict.  But  the  essential 
element  in  this  also  is  tlie  sacred  and  omnipotent  form 
of  words,  in  wliich  the  power  of  the  deity  is  present  to 
help.  In  its  lower  form,  it  is  simply  a  magic  formulary 
us«J  to  brealc  the  spells  of  the  demons.  The  worshipper 
is  directed  by  Ahura  Mazda  to  say;  "I  drive  away 
Angra  Mainzu  from  this  house,  from  this  borough,  from 
this  town,  from  this  land  ....  from  the  whole  of  the 
holy  world."  *  Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  all  Ihe 
evil  spirits,  who  are  to  be  exorcised  by  the  repetition 
aloud  of  these  fiend-smiting  and  most  healing  words: 
"  Perish  away  to  the  regions  of  the  north,  never  more 
10  give  tint©  death  the  living  worid  of  the  holy  spirit."* 
Tlicse  sacred  formularieft  act  directly  upon  the  gods. 
Prayer  has  a  purifying  cITect  upon  both  worlds,  if  only 
It  be  ofkred  in  accordance   with  the   proper  rites.     To 


*  VcndMdd.xi'iii.a. 


*  Ibid.,  V,  SI— 14, 
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glorify  the  lords  of  ail  beings,  lo  exalt  the  hoty  waters^ 
lo  sing  sacred  hymns  is  to  counteract  the  power  of  the 
demons.  "These  arc  the  words  that  smite  down  Angra 
Mainzu  .  .  .  these  are  the  words  that  smile  down  aJl  ihe 
DaCvas."'  "Thou  shall  cliant  the  cleansing  words  and 
the  house  ^hall  be  clean ;  clean  shall  be  the  fire,  clean  the 
water,  clean  the  earth,  clean  the  cow,  clean  the  trees, 
dean  the  faithful  man  and  the  faithful  woman,  clean  the 
stars,  clean  the  moon,  clean  the  sun,  clean  the  boundless 
light,  clean  all  thing*  made  by  Mazda,  the  ofl&pring  of 
the  holy  principle.'" 

This  virtue  attached  to  a  liturgy  has  always  had 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  religious  life,  tending  to 
foster  mere  formulism.  AH  merely  ritual  observances, 
however,  are  subordinate  to  a  pure  and  high  morality. 
"There  is  many  a  one,  O  holy  Zaralhrustra,"  said  Ahum 
Mazda,  "  who  wears  a  PatidJna,*  but  who  has  not  gircle<l 
his  loins  with  the  law.  When  such  a  man  says,  I  am 
an  Atbarvan  (priest),  he  lies  ;  do  not  call  him  an  Atharvan. 
holy  Zarathrusira,  thus  said  ^Vhura  Mazda."  * 

'lite  lire  upon  the  altar  is  never  to  be  allowed  to  go  out. 
for  it  represents  all  that  is  pure  and  divine.  Fire,  the  soi 
of  Ahura  Mazda,  is  to  be  worshipped  and  ser^'ed.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  night  he  calls  lo  the  master  of  the  house  fof 
help,  saying :  "  Up,  arise  thou  master  of  thcliouse  I  put  on 
thy  girdle,  put  on  thy  clothes,  wash  thy  hands,  talce  wood, 
bring  it  unto  me,  and  let  nte  bum  bright  with  the  clean 
wood  carried  by  thy  well  washed  hand.=."  In  the  second 
part  of  the  night  he  calls  the  husbandman ;  in  ll;c  third, 
the  priest.  Tlien  bedfellows  address  00c  another :  Rise 
up,  here  is  the  cock  calling  me  up ;  whichever  of  the  two 
first  gets  up  shall  first  enter  paradise ;  whichever  of  the 
two  shall  first  with  well  washed  hands  bring  clean  wood 
unto  the  Fire,  son  of  Ahura  Mazda,  the  Fire,  well  pleased 
with  him  and  not  angry,  and  fed  as  it  required,  will  blesB 
bfan.* 

At  dawn  the  cock,  the  siicred  bird,  litis  up  his  voice 
and  says  :  "  Arise,  O  men,  and  recite  the  words  that  cmite 

■  Vadtdld,  (.  r6.  •  IblJ^  xL  1. 

*  A  moull)  icil  vrom  tnr  priests  or  oihcrs  when  praylne 
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down  ihc  DaSvas.  For  tlie  three  excetlent  things  be 
never  slack,  namely,  good  thoughts,  good  wortlv,  and 
good  deeds. " ' 

Sacrifice  occupied  a  place  in  the  worship  a  little  lower 
than  the  sacred  formularies.  The  ofFenng  of  libations  (the 
Haoma)  gives  victory  to  the  strong  when  it  is  accompanie<) 
with  "  the  wisdom  of  Ihc  tongue,  with  the  holy  spells,  with 
the  words,  with  the  deeds,  and  with  the  rightly  s))oken 
words."' 

The  Iranian  priest  par  excelUnce  is  one  of  the  magi, 
but  all  the  holy  race  are  called  to  take  part  in  the 
offering  of  sacrifice.  It  is  said  ;  "I  call  to  the  sacrifice, 
the  priest,  the  warrior,  the  hardworking  husbandman, 
die  master  of  the  house,  of  the  tribe,  of  the  district,  the 
young  man  of  good  thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds, 
those  who  are  married,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the 
woman  who  does  well,  who  pleases  her  husband,"'  The 
division  of  the  world  into  two  categories  of  beings,  the 
pure  and  the  impure,  makes  the  causes  of  defilement  very 
numerous.  All  contact  with  impurity  requires  clcinsing. 
The  most  common  cause  of  defilement  was  touching 
any  dead  body.  Everything  in  any  way  connected  with 
death  brought  defilement,  and  shut  out  from  any  share  in 
the  worship.  Even  the  hair  and  nails  cut  off  from  the 
living  body  were  regarded  as  dead  matter,  and  supposed  to 
fall  into  the  possession  of  the  demon  and  to  become  the 
abode  of  death  and  uncleaness.* 

One  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the  religion  of 
Iran  is  the  important  part  assigned  to  man  in  the  conflict 
between  Ormaxd  and  Ahriman.  The  first  act  of  the 
great  drama  is  enacted  in  the  heavens,  when  Ahriman 
creates  the  deadly  serpent.  This  seipcnt  only  quenches 
Ihc  heavenly  luminary  for  a  time,  for  the  light  always  in 
the  end  breaks  through  the  enveloping  cloud.  Upon  earth 
Yima,  the  first  man,  the  typal  man,  reigned  over  a  happy 
race  in  a  paradisaical  region  ;  but  the  evil  being,  the  dark 
serpent  led  him  astray.     Through  his  lie,  the  pdmafva] 
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race  fell  into  sin  and  darkness,  and  under  the  empire  of 
the  power  of  evil.  There  was  we  arc  told  no  Ileal,  no 
cold,  no  death,  no  evil  til)  YiniH,  the  lirst  man,  had 
listened  to  the  lying  words  of  the  serpent.  Tlien  he  fell 
terrified  to  the  earth.  The  heavenly  majesty  departed 
from  him  (under  the  form  of  a  bird)  and  pa^cd  to  Milhra.' 
Yima  failed  a  second  time  upon  the  earth  in  a  mysterious 
struggle,' 

Left  to  itself  the  unhappy  race  of  man  could  not  tri- 
umph over  its  powerful  adversary.  It  was  reserved  to 
the  most  glorious  of  the  sons  of  Iran  to  slay  the  three- 
headed  serpent,*  In  fact  the  salvation  of  the  privileged 
race  inhabiting  the  sacred  land,  is  the  work  of  the  really 
divine  man  who  brings  to  it  the  word  of  truth  and  of 
deliverance.  Zoroasttir,  who  from  a  simple  religious 
reformer  was  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  divine  being,  passed 
through  a  great  moral  contlict.*  Assailed  by  the  Daevas, 
the  demons  who  are  the  soldiers  of  Ahriman,  he  en- 
countered them  with  the  invincible  weapon  of  prayer. 
The  tempter  says  to  him,  "  Renounce  the  good  law  of  the 
worshippers  of  Mazda,  and  thou  shalt  have  such  a  boon 
as  the  murderer  gained,  the  ruler  of  the  nations."  • 

Zoroaster  refuses,  and  prays  alou<l :  "  This  I  ask  thee, 
teach  me  the  truth,  O  Lord."  The  tempter  has  asked 
him  by  what  weapons  he  will  resist  his  creation  ?  To 
which  he  replied  :  By  "  the  sacred  mortar,  the  sacred  cup, 
the  Haoraa,  the  words  taught  by  Mazda,  these  arc  my 
weapons,  my  best  wcaponsi"*     In  fact,  as  soon  as  he 


t*  Khotda  Avcata,  »xv,  7,  40.   Yasna,  {*.  14,  31. 
*  Khorda  Avcsta.  kiiv.  36. 
*  Vcfidldttd,  III.     Khoida  Ai-r^la,  xxvii.  7— 4a 
'  Zoroutcr  or  Zarathruatn,  the  Shining  One,  was  bom  in  BMIrta. 
ttavinR  a«d  to  itic  diMcrt  La  escape  ihc  spectacle  of  evil,  he  breuglit  l>ack 
with  him  his  doctrine,  which  owing  to  the  pairana^  of  liw  Ktng  of 
Uaclria,  quickly  nitcui.    Zoioiulcr  >i  i«ld  10  hare  liern  married  Ittree 
(imct.      It  ma  from  ihe  thlril  niairiicr,  roiiirictrd   m  a  higlicr  ajihcrc, 
llul   the  ^vat  dcli<rcrar  was  looked  tor  to  complete  liiH  work.    The 
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Ltlcrfd  the  holy  word,  the  demons  fled.  Thus  he  is  ex- 
tolled above  nieasiire  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Da^vas,  the 
mightiest  and  most  victorious  of  heavenly  beings.' 

The  soul  of  the  just  who  keeps  the  law  of  Zoroaster, 
is  delivered,  like  his  master,  from  the  evil  spirits.  His 
odyssey  is  beautifully  described  in  the  nineteenth  Far- 
gard  of  tlie  VendldAd,  whieh  does  not  belong  to  the 
enrlie.sl  period  of  the  religion  of  Zoroasler.  After  man  Is 
dead,  in  the  third  night,  as  the  dawn  is  breaking,  the 
victorious  Mithra  takes  his  seat  in  dazzhng  light  upon 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Then  the  fiend,  named 
Vivaresha,  carries  off  In  bonds  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
DaCva-worshippcrs  who  live  in  sin.  The  soul  enters  the 
way  made  by  Time,  and  open  both  to  the  wicked  and  to 
the  righteous.  At  the  head  of  the  Kinvad  bridge,  the 
holy  bridge  made  by  Mazda,  they  ask  for  their  spirits  and 
souls,  the  reward  fur  the  worldly  goods  which  they  gave 
away  here  below. 

Then  comes  the  well-sbapen,  strong,  and  tall-formed 
maid,  with  the  dogs  at  her  sides,  one  who  can  distinguish 
who  is  graceful,  who  does  what  she  wants,  who  is  of  high 
understanding. 

She  makes  the  soul  of  the  righteous  one  go  up  above 
the  Hara-berezaiti,*  above  the  Kinvad  bridge  she  places  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  heavenly  gods  themselves. 

Uprises  Vohu-man6*  from  his  golden  seat ;  Vohu- 
manO  exclaims:  "How  hast  thou  come  lo  us,  thou  holy 
one ;  from  that  decaying  world  into  this  undecaying 
one?" 

"Gladly  pass  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to  the  golden 
seat  of  Ahura  Mazda,  to  the  golden  seat  of  the  Amesha 
Spenlas  ....  the  abode  of  all  the  other  holy  beings."* 

While  the  soul  is  raised  to  the  abode  of  the  shining 
ones,  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  laid  on  some  high  place. 
It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  bum  it,  for  this  would  be  a 
profanation  of  the  most  sacred  element:   nor  may  it  be 


'  Vwn».lx.  43-47. 
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laid  in  llie  earth,  for  ihis  also  is  huly,  like  all  llie  creation 
of  Ormazd. 

"  O  maker  of  the  material  world,  thou  Holy  One ! 
Whither  siiall  we  bring,  where  shall  we  lay  the  bones  of 
the  dear  otic-,  Ahura  Mazda  ?" 

Ahura  Mnrda  answered:  "The  worshippers  ot  Mazda 
shall  erect  a  building  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dog,  the  fos, 
and  of  the  wolf,  and  wherein  rain-water  cannot  stay. 
Such  a  building  shall  they  erect,  if  they  can  afford  it, 
with  stones,  mortar  and  earth.  If  they  cannot  alTord  it, 
they  shall  lay  down  the  dead  man,  on  the  ground,  on  his 
carpet  and  his  pillow,  clothed  with  the  light  of  heaven  and 
beholding  the  sun. . .  ."' 

This  deliverance  of  individual  souls  is  not  enough  to 
ensure  the  victory  of  the  great  and  good  god.  His  final 
triumph  is  to  be  won  through  the  son  of  Zoroaster, 
Soshyfls,  the  divine  combatant,  who  is  to  be  bom  in  ihtr 
end  of  time.  "Then  Ahriiran  is  to  be  destroyed,  and 
humanity,  the  daughter  of  Ormazd  will  rise  again  to  find 
paradise  at  length  regained.  The  victory  will  be  won  by 
the  Word  of  Onnafd  and  obedience  will  bi;coiue  perfect.' 
The  hero  god,  by  his  victorious  arms,  will  succour  all  the 
corporeal  world.  "  Before  him  all  the  DaCvas  bow  for 
fear  and  fright  reluctantly  and  rush  away  to  darkness."* 
He  is  thus  addressed  by  his  worshippers:  "  Unio  the 
holy  strong  Sraosha  (SoshyOs),  who  is  the  incarnate  Word, 
a  mighty  and  well-speared  lord,  be  propitiation,  with  sacri- 
fice, prayer,  propitiation  and  glorification.  We  sacrifice 
unto  the  holy,  tall,  well-formed  fiend-smiling  Sraosha 
who  makes  the  world  increase,  the  holy  and  master  ol 
holiness.  .  .  .  The  holy  Sraosha,  the  best  [>i'oicctor  of  the 
poor  is  licnd-smiting.  ...  1  bless  the  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
the  strength  atid  vigour  of  the  holy,  strong  Sraosha,  who 
is  the  incarnate  Word,  a  mighty-spcarcd  and  lordly  god."* 
By  his  virtue  he  is  to  renovate  the  world,  lo  free  it  from 
corruption  and  rottenness,  and  lo  make  it  ever  living  and 


'  Vtn<]t(Uil,  ri.  49— S'- 
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ever  thriWng,  when  the  dead  shall  rise  and  iininorta3it}F 
comtDcnce." 

The  opposition  of  the  principles  of  light  and  darkness 
is  not  then  eternal.  The  good  god  will  bring  it  to  an  end, 
If  this  is  so,  are  we  to  suppose  that  originally  the  god 
of  evil  was  on  the  same  divine  level  as  Ormazd,  and  that 
he  was  thus  self  created  ?  One  passage  in  the  sacred 
books  spcnks  of  them  as  twins  ;  but  have  they  an  equal 
right  to  be  ?  Whence  come  they?  The  later  sacred 
books  of  the  Persians,  which  have  evidently  been  modified 
and  added  to  as  the  result  of  contact  with  oriental  civilisa- 
tion, and  alill  more  through  the  influence  of  Semitic 
traditions,  speak  of  one  first  principle,  the  source  of  all 
things,  "which  was  according  to  divers  accounts  cither 
Space,  or  Infinite  Light,  or  Boundless  Time,  or  Fate."' 
Some  have  attempted  to  trace  this  idea  of  one  First 
Principle  in  the  older  sacred  books.  It  was  in  reality  a 
logical  sequence  of  the  high  conception  of  the  deity  em- 
bodied in  the  whole  religion  of  Iran.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  reconcile  that  religion  with  the  theory  of  the  original 
equality  of  the  good  and  evil  principle,  especially  as  in  the 
end  the  latter  was  to  be  defeated.  The  conclusion  seems 
obvious  that  the  evil  was  essentially  inferior  to  the  good. 
We  are  much  inclined  therefore  to  admit  the  existence  of 
a  monotheism  more  or  less  latent  in  the  religion  of  Iran. 
But  if  Ahriman  proceeds  from  Ormazd  himself,  then  evil 
again  becomes  eternal  and  forms  part  of  the  absolute, 
whence  it  follows  thai  evil  has  no  real  existence,  since  it 
is  only  one  of  the  conditions  of  being. 

This  point  remains  in  deep  obscurity.  The  fact  how- 
ever, that  Zoroaster,  who  is  also  a  divine  being,  passes 
through  the  crdcnl  of  temptation,  allows  us  to  infer  that 
moral  freedom  may  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  various  beings.  Only  we  must  not 
force  the  texts  to  support  a  theory.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  religion  of  Iran,  like  the  whole  ancient  world, 
failed  to  solve  the  great  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and 
thus  fell  into  that  naturalistic  dualism  with  which  only 

■  See  D>tin«lciier.  "  Introdu^ion  lo  llic  VendMUd,"  p,  8a.  Ala>  tli« 
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Semilic  monotheiam  has  ever  been  able  successfully  to 
cope.  It  appears  to  us  clear  however  that  the  religion 
of  Iran  made  a  noble  and  vigorous  effort  to  cast  off  this 
fataJistic  dualism.  If  it  could  not  get  rid  of  it  in  the 
material  world,  it  did  liA  up  an  cvcr<strengthetiing  protest 
against  it  in  the  moral  sphere,  in  the  history  of  man. 
We  find  the  record  of  temptation,  conflict,  victory ; 
hence  tliere  must  have  been  freedom  of  volition. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  one  portion  of 
the  human  race  remained  doomed  to  evil  and  to  death, 
as  the  posterity  of  Ahriman.  Does  the  other  portion 
attain,  of  necessity,  to  life  and  deliverance?  The  idea 
of  ih«  judgment  of  souls  would  seem  to  imply  a  recog- 
nition of  the  risks  and  the  perils  of  free  will.  But  on 
this  point  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  contradicts  itself  and 
lias  no  certain  utterance.  The  importance  attached  to 
the  knowledge  and  repetition  of  certain  sacred  formu- 
laries, considerably  restricted  tlie  sphere  of  moral  free- 
dom; for  if  salvation  consisted  mainly  in  knowing  the 
law  of  the  universe,  it  was  because  that  law  was  regarded 
as  all-powerful  and  inflexible.  Prayer,  however,  was 
supposed  to  modify  its  application.  Thus  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  sphere  outside  of  pure  logic,  and  confronted 
with  conflicting  elements.  This  is  inevitably  the  cas«i 
with  an  incomplete  religion. 

Yet  with  all  its  incompleteness,  this  religion  had  in  it 
sublime  anticipations  of  truth  which  made  it  an  elevating 
and  salutary  influence  over  the  great  nation  professing 
it.  it  had  a  thirst  for  purity  and  light,  tt  had  a 
high  idea  of  life,  the  activities  and  fruitful  development 
of  which  it  regarded  as  service  to  a  goil  who  haled  death. 
The  harvest-laden  earth  was  his  temple,  and  the  home 
where  the  family  was  growing  up  was  a  snnctuary  wilh 
open  door  to  feed  the  poor.  Existence,  looked  upon  as  a 
sacred  conflict  with  the  principle  of  evil,  was  invested  with 
true  greatness  and  serious  beauty.  "The  monarchy  of 
Persia,"  as  Ranke  well  remaiks  in  his  "  Universal  History," 
"fulfils  a  high  mission.  It  has  other  aims  in  view  than 
mere  con<iuest  and  plunder.  It  rises  far  above  the  cruel 
Assyrian  monarchy.  For  the  divinities  of  Iran,  pure  and 
»hining   ones   like  the  hosts  of  heaven,  demand  neither 
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hecatombs  nor  rites  of  prostitution.  They  are  not 
imitated  by  ihe  dcstniclion,  but  by  tiic  increase  and 
development  of  life.  If  they  niakc  war  it  is  not  from 
motives  of  ambition,  but  to  triumph  over  the  powers  of 
evil,  to  assure  t!ie  final  victory  of  the  god  of  life. 
Assur  and  the  goddess  who  for  the  most  pait  is  named 
with  him  (in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius),  arc  warrior 
deities.  Ahura  Mazda  is  a  god  of  justice  and  truth. 
Subjection  means  witti  the  Asiiyrians  subjugation  by 
violence,  with  the  Persians  the  fulfilment  of  a  supreme 
will.  That  which  most  contributes  to  the  elevation  ol 
Darius  is  that  his  opponent's  claim  was  based  on  faUchood. 
The  protection  which  Aliura  Mazda  lends  him  he  traces 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  true  king  before  whom  the  kings 
of  falsehood  must  needs  be  overthrown.  This  premises 
that  the  supremacy  had  with  justice  fallen  to  the  Acha^ 
menida;  and  had  been  reached  by  the  transition  frum  the 
one  line  to  the  other,  of  which  Darius,  son  of  llystaspcs, 
was  the  representative.  Thus  far  he  is  the  true  king, 
and  is  recognised  as  such  by  Ahura  Mazda.  This  is  the 
purport  of  (lie  admonition  addressed  by  Darius  to  his 
successors  upon  the  throne,  to  avoid  all  falsehood,  never 
to  show  favour  to  any  liar  or  traitor ;  fur  this  would  be 
to  run  counter  to  the  conception  of  a  Uue  monarchy. 
Royal  authority  thus  obtains  a  moral  significance  to  which 
the  whole  structure  of  the  kingdom  and  the  State  must 
be  made  to  conform. " ' 

This  conception  of  the  monarchy  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  fundamental  religious  idea  of  Iran, 
according  to  which  the  history  of  nations,  like  that  of 
individuals,  is  one  long  struggle  of  good  against  evil. 
We  haw  already  pointed  out  that  it  was  one  of  the 
grand  aspects  of  this  noble  religion,  that  it  assigned  to 
man  the  foremost  part  in  the  salvation  of  the  world  ;  for 
Zoroaster,  although  he  came  down  from  lieaven,  is  but 
the  glorious  son  of  holy  humanity,  which  is  itself  the  \'eTy 
cecd  of  Onn:i/d,  Life  is  represented  as  essentially  a 
victorious  conflict.  Thva  the  idea  of  atonement  is  but 
faintly  recognised.  The  purification  of  dtfilemenls  con- 
tracted by  contact  with  impun-  beings,  and  risiH-cially  with 
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anything  coniieclcti  with  death,  is  the  prominent  idea,  not 
any  expiation  to  be  made  foi'  lite  wrong  done.  Eternal 
happiness  is  primarily  the  recompense  for  vigour  and 
success  in  the  conflict  with  evil,  and  the  great  weapon  in 
the  fight  is  alwjys  [he  due  rL-citation  of  holy  words. 
Sacrifice  has  far  more  the  character  of  homage  and  of  an 
offering  than  of  an  atonement.  In  this  aspect  the  religion 
of  Iran  resembles  that  of  Egypt,  It  also  has  its  intui- 
tions, which  rise  above  its  ordinary  leveL  The  moral 
idea  becomes  expanded  and  quickened  as  it  were  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  love,  raising  it  above  the  mere  conflict 
of  the  principle  of  life  against  the  principle  of  death, 
which  is  its  logical  summary.  "Carry  succour  to  the 
p-Mr,"  say  the  sacred  books.  "  See  that  he  who  is  in 
want,  wants  no  more."' 

This  recognition  of  charity  in  the  moral  life,  brings  in 
a>i  element  beyond  the  narrow  scope  of  a  formal  and 
lilurgica]  piety.  The  worshipper  of  Ormazd  understands 
tJiat  it  is  not  enough  to  recite  correctly  a  sacred  formulary  ; 
t'lat  beside  the  letter  of  the  law,  there  is  the  spirit,  a  Spirit 
of  compassionate  love.  How  else  can  we  explain  this 
beautiful  saying;  "The  true  worshipper  of  Ormazd  i.t 
he  who  gives  food  to  the  hungry  "  ?  This  conception  of 
a  higher  morality  and  of  a  religion  which  is  something 
more  than  mere  formalism,  must  of  necessity  lessen  the 
satbfaction  which  the  worshipper  of  Ormazd  feels  in  his 
good  works,  his  rites  and  litanies.  Wc  must  not  attacli 
great  importance  to  the  instnimciUs  for  inflicting  penance 
which  seem  to  ha\'e  belonged  to  the  Mazdean  worship, 
such  as  the  goad  and  the  (raosJiocarana,  a  sort  of  whip 
used  for  self-castigation,  nor  to  (he  prolonged  recitation 
of  (he  sacred  books,  also  by  way  of  penance.'  That 
which  appears  to  us  far  more  si^-nilicant,  ix  the  practice 
of  the  confession  of  sins,  ^a  confession  including  not  only 
outward  defilement,  but  sins  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed.' 

Most  of  all  do  we  attach  importance  to  the  deep  cnrn 
sciousness   the   worshippers   had   of   the   inadcfjuacy  of 

■  Viipsror),  ii'ili.  4. 
'  hvlir,  "Lni.vcioiHilk  I.ichlenbeijjer." 

■  Kltonda  Avc»i^  slv.  4. 
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the  religion  of  Iran.  Even  Zoroaster  himself,  exalted 
ss  he  was,  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  looked  upon  by 
his  followers  as  capable  of  winning  the  final  victory. 
They  were  awaiting  in  the  future,  a  mysterious  son  of 
the  great  champion  of  Ormazd,  a  hero  divine,  though 
bom  of  a  woman,  who  alone  would  be  able  to  complete 
the  work  begun,  driving  Ahriman  back  into  the  eternal 
darkness,  and  inaugurating  the  era  of  endless  and  un- 
alloyed bliss.  S  ibsequently,  in  the  evening  of  the  ancient 
world,  when  Mithra  had  become  the  impersonation  of 
this  delivering  power,  we  find  the  recurrence  with  a  new 
and  deeper  meaning  of  the  idea  already  contained  in 
the  symbol  of  the  storm  and  in  that  of  the  bull  sacrificed 
by  the  god — the  idea  namely,  that  as  light  comes  forth 
again  victorious  from  the  dark  bosom  of  the  tempest,  so 
life  is  bom  again  of  death.  The  iron  plunged  into  the 
heart  of  the  bull,  is  the  destruction  of  the  natural  life, 
under  its  most  powerful  imnge.  This  representation, 
perpetually  reproduced  in  marble,  comes  to  exert  a  simple 
fascination  over  the  moribund  ancient  world,  which  by 
a  pruphctic  intuition  kams  to  regard  death  as  the  fniiifut 
parent  of  new  life.  We  know  what  importance  the 
mysteries  of  Mithra  acijuired  at  this  time,  but  the  religion 
of  Iran  did  not  wait  for  this  sombre  hour  of  the  evening 
of  history,  to  call  upon  the  god  of  the  future.  Such  a 
call  surely  goes  up  in  the  sublime  prayer  :  "  O  Asha,  God 
of  purity,  when  shall  I  see  thee  ?  When  shall  I  know 
thee?  When  .shall  I  see  the  abode  of  .\hura  Mazda, 
the  Benefactor  whom  Sraoslia  is  to  rewal?"'  The  un- 
known poet  asks,  "What  is  there  better  for  man  to  know 
before  the  great  deliverance  comes?"*  "  May  the  vic- 
torious Sraoslia  di-lVnd  us,"  *  he  cries.  "  May  there  eomc 
in  brightness  and  glory,  the  fulfilment  for  which  all  souls 
are  waiting." ' 


'  Yasna,  xzviii.  l. 
■  Ibid.  su.  *. 


*  Ibid..  In.  la 

*  Ibid.,  Kuiv. 
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CHAPTER   L 
TSE  XEUGtOlt  OP  TBE    VEDAS^ 

5  I. — General  Characteristics. 

HE  Aryans  who  civilised  India  nnd  developed  there 
one  of  the  most  powerful  religions  in  the  world, 
were  the  last  to  quit  the  cradle  of  their  race.  They  car- 
ried with  them  the  larger  part  of  their  patrimony,  not 
only  in  their  language,  which  presents  many  points  of 
contact  with  the  idiom  of  Western  languages,  but  also 
in  their  mythology.  While  their  brethren  who  emigrated 
to  the  west  plunged  at  once  into  wars  of  conquest, 
those  who  crossed  the  Himalayas  carried  on  for  a  long 
time  ^  <)u!et  agricultural  life,  favourable  to  contempla- 
tion and  meditation.  They  remained  for  centuries  in 
the  region  watered  by  the  seven  rivers  of  Northern  India 
— the  plain  of  the  Indus.     In  these  fertile  valleys  they 

'  I  csnnol  ptdcnd  to  give  ct^t)  the  most  rapid  survey  of  the  vast 
biblioigraphy  which  ilesli  with  tlic  rcltgiuiis  of  India.  I  niiy  however 
juM  refer  Ihc  rrulcrto  tiir  >(tintiHblcrcaumC|[ivcnby  M.  A.  Birth  la"  The 
Rrligions  of  IndU,"  It  containK  very  vaUiiblc  BtiEE^)'''^<iti  on  the  rcll- 
pic-US  rvolulion  iiwlf.  I  have  bccrowvd  chU-fly  Eroin  the  sacred  book* 
of  lodia,  ai  will  bo  >ctn  by  tli«  note*.  Unhappily,  1  hove  only  h.iU 
K«H  !□  IhfRi  Ihrauph  l/Bnalations.  Of  Ihew  a  great  nunibrr  hnvc 
appeared  of  late  yc*rsin  England,  France,  and  Germaiiy.  t  huvc  availed 
mywif  largely  of  Ma»  Mciliei's  uorki;  •' K-s.,.yi.  do  Mylliolugy, 
TodiiiiMii  und  Cualom^'  on  "Tile  Science  of  Rtlicion,"  on  "Tlic  Oiigiii 
and  Growth  of  Religion,  u  llluuratcd  by  the  RuliKiona  of  India,'  and 
"Indii,  what  <an  it  teach  usT"  t  am  also  gmtly  indebted  to  M. 
Brr|;a'|;nr,  fnr  hit  bowli,  "  La  reliKicn  ViMiqui?,  d'miris  li»  hymiK*  du 
RiC'ViiiIa.''  vol.  iii.  t  nmy  nBnlioii  also  M.  liourquin's  rcccnl  work,  "  Le 
parLliciMnc  dans  les  Vedaa,"  I  agree  with  lum  as  to  the  fundaiDrnlaUy 
ptiiihiUiiriharattir  of  the  religion  of  the  Vidsa,  but  1  am  diipotcd  to 
■uif  ri  a  Uigc:i  place  than  he  doc*  to  the  reaction  of  the  morel  Cuiuciou^ 
ncu  *£ali:it  the  picvaUiog  logical  conception. 
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enjoyed  perfect  security.  On  the  north  they  had  the 
mountains  for  ramparts,  while  the  Indian  Ocean  washed 
the  southern  froniiers  of  the  peninsula.  Thus  Ihey 
escaped  for  centuries  the  wars  and  fightings  which  laged 
Among  other  Asiatic  and  Western  nations.  There  was 
no  parallel  in  their  history  to  the  sanguinary  drama 
enacted  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  easily 
got  the  better  of  the  aborigines  of  Northern  India.  The 
allusions  in  their  s.-tcred  books  to  these  unimportant  con- 
flicts are  wry  sobtT.  a  sure  evidence  that  they  presented 
no  analogy  with  the  giant  combats  whkfa  some  branches 
of  the  Aryan  race  had  to  wage,  to  win  Tor  themselves  a 
rich  and  glorious  possession.  The  aborigines  who  were 
(o  be  dispossessed  and  brought  into  subjection  in  India, 
were  of  an  inferior  race,  probably  mere  savages.  The 
sacred  books  speak  of  them  as  "  The  men  of  the  black 
skin."  "  Indra,"  says  a  Vedic  hymn,  "  protected  in  battle 
the  Aryan  worshipper.  He  subdued  the  lawless  for 
Manu  ;  he  conquered  the  ttack  skin."' 

The  natives  were  also  called  by  their  conquerors  "  goat- 
noced  and  noseless,"  and  were  e\"en  taunted  with  feeding 
on  human  flesh.  The  sacied  books  speak  of  them  as 
demons,  and  madmen,  and  devote  them  to  the  pit,  even 
to  unfaihomabte  darkness  and  everlasting  hatred.  They 
are  constantly  contrasted  with  the  noble  Arj-an  race, 
their  masters.  These  unhappy  aborigines  seemed  to 
their  conquerors  an  incarnation  of  the  power  of  eviL 
They  never  presented  any  serious  obstacle,  however,  to 
the  invaders,  who  easily  swept  them  off  the  ground. 
Hence  the  religion  of  the  Aryans  in  this  region  ne\-cr 
assumed  the  essentially  militant  fonn  so  marked  else* 
where.' 

The  conflict  of  the  good  and  evil  principles  in  nature 
rather  than  in  history,  is  the  prominent  feature  in  the 
rvligion  of  the  Aryans  in  India.  Living  under  a  favour^ 
able  climate,  and  in  a  fertile  district  not  subject  to  volcanic 
eruptions,  their  existence  was  one  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity, exempt  from  the  con\'ulsions  of  nature  or  of  war. 
Their  social   const  imt  inn    retained   for    a   long   time   its 

•  Mas  NUIbT,  ■■  tuay*  m  Uyllicioty,'  p.  31S, 
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pairiarclial  character,  which  was  not  Tavotirable  to  the 
establishment  of  n  monnrchy.  There  wag  it  sort  of  tacit 
federation  among  tribes  of  the  same  race,  which  were 
indeed  only  families  on  a  larger  scale.  Tlie  prieslhodd, 
which  was  subsequently  to  exercise  considerable  power, 
was  not  yet  a  constituted  hierarchy.  The  priest  was 
primarily  an  inspired  singer ;  the  principal  Banctuary  was 
the  home,  and  there  the  father  of  the  family  olTicialed. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  tnsliluiions  of  the  Lountry,  nor 
in  outward  circumstances,  to  check  the  play  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  a  race  singularly  sensitive  to  the  majestic 
beaiiiics  of  nature  surrounding  it,  and  marvellously  giflcd 
in  inlerprciing  its  symbols  by  ii  deep  and  subtle  mysticism. 
Its  greatest  danger  lay  indeed  in  the  superabundance  of  its 
giftjc,  which  it  never  knew  how  to  use  rightly. 

It  abandoned  itself  unrestrainedly  lo  its  poetical  and 
metaphysical  instincts.  It  is  true  that  these  were  not 
always  consistent,  and  its  pantheistic  cr>nception  of  things 
gave  to  its  poetry  a  cloudy  vagueness  which  prevented 
the  creation  of  individual  and  truly  human  types.  Never- 
theless, it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  its  keen  insight 
into  the  mysterious  depths  of  things,  nor  in  its  mastery 
of  subtle  dialectics;  nor  have  we.  in  any  literature  more 
brilliant  descriptions  of  nature  in  all  her  aspects  of  power 
and  sweetness. 

Yet  even  when  the  race  was  young  and  its  early 
singers  were  pouring  forth  the  rapture  of  delight  wrought 
in  their  snuls  by  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky,  wc  catch 
tones  ofsadness  in  their  singing, a  feeling  after  the  great  un- 
known lying  bejond  and  behind  the  veil  of  material  things ; 
and  wc  know  that  under  the  influence  of  a  latent  but  irre- 
sistible logic,  even  this  brilliant  natuie-worship  will  end  in 
the  negation  of  all  the  natural  and  the  finite.  The  deep  tine 
of  demarcation  is  very  early  traceable  between  the  religious 
development  of  the  Aryans  of  Iran  and  those  of  India. 
The  former  enter  into  life  through  conflict ;  the  latter  sink 
into  annihilation  through  speculation,  not  however  without 
strong  and  impressive  protests  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
science, which  we  shall  carefully  observe. 

It  is  important  to  bring  into  strong  relief  this  capital 
point  of  divergence  between  these  t»u  brandies  ofthemne 

10 
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stock,  for  in  it  lies  the  explanation  of  tlic  direction  taken  by 
each  in  its  rcligicus  development,  \Vc  have  already  shown 
that  their  heliefs  were  origin;tll_v  identical.  Both  India  and 
Iran  began  with  solar  gods,  which  were,  in  both  rehjjions, 
the  highest  manifestaiion  of  the  deity.  But  the  great 
god  of  India,  Varuna,  afler  being  raised  to  the  highest 
altitudes  of  the  moral  life,  and  retaining  this  pre-eminence 
for  an  indefinite  lime,  is  finally  lost  in  a  confused  theodicy 
in  which  all  the  gods  are  merged  in  one  another.  This 
theodicy  is  in  ils  turn  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  ih  ■ 
ineffable  unity,  the  vague  and  dreary  absolute,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  nothingness.'  In  contrast  to  this 
pantheistic  evolution,  tlie  great  god  of  Iran  becomes 
ever  incre;isingly  the  god  of  life,  of  victorious  good,  o( 
fniitful  effort. 

How  can  we  explain  so  wide  a  divergence  of  religious 
conception,  with  a  community  of  origin  so  conipiclc  I 
The  explanation  is  simply  this;  that  Iran,  in  ils  con- 
ception of  the  divine,  gave  precedence  to  ijie  moral  idea 
(largely  tinctured  indeed  with  naturisni,  but  retaining  lhi<t 
which  was  essential)  over  the  mere  metaphysical  notion 
of  the  absolute.  When  the  absolute,  the  divine,  is  rt- 
garded  primarily  as  moral  good,  its  Itighcst  impersonation 
cannot  be  a  ged  bent  dh  destroying  and  annihilaiing  tie 
finite  being.  Man  may  never  pass  the  limits  of  the  fniit.-, 
but  he  is  not  on  thnt  account  excluded  from  true  life  and 
cut  off  from  the  divine.  So  long  as  he  does  good  and 
fights  the  good  fight,  he  has  as  much  his  raisoti  deire  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  created  world.  Under  such  conditions 
religion  tends  to  hfe,  not  to  death.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
when  the  dominant  idea  of  the  divine,  or  of  absolute  being, 
is  the  infinite.  Evil  then  of  necessity  resides  in  the 
finite,  iti  the  particular,  ii  dividual  being.  It  follows  that 
(he  chief  duty  of  Ihc  individual  is  to  try  to  attenuate  this 
limited  life,  to  weaken  it  by  s&ccticism,  and  finally  to 
suppress  it  altogether :  this  is  the  radical  principle  of  the 
metaphysics  of  India  from  its  very  earliest  phases.  It  is 
at  first  hidden  by  the  luxurious  overgrowth  of  natural 
symbols  une<juallcd  in  their  wealth  and  brilliancy.  Some- 
times 1I-.C  ccnB<icncc  awakes  and  attempts  to  recast  the 

!kc  Buvk  1, 1 4  eta.  V. 
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hnage  of  its  gods,  and  to  raise  them  to  its  own  elevation. 
But  the  prevailing  idea  is  that  of  a  boundless  pantheism, 
in  which  the  gods  are  confounded  with  the  operations 
of  nature  and  lose  all  tnie  and  pt-rmanent  individuality. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  the  changing  forms  of  one 
substance,  one  force,  one  principle,  asserting  itself  through 
different  media  and  in  various  ways.  All  these  manifesta- 
tions—lire,  water,  lightning — assume  in  turn  the  character 
of  the  supreme  deity  who  someiimes  absorbs  them  alto- 
gether. This  supreme  deity  becomes  a  Proteus,  for  ever 
changing  his  name  and  nature,  at  once  e\crywherc  and 
nowhere.  "That  which  is  One  the  wise  call  it  in  divers 
manners,"  says  the  Rig  Veda.'  And  again :  "  Wise  poets 
make  the  beautiful- winged,  though  he  i*  one,  manifold 
by  words."* 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  long  period  in  which  poetry 
was  more  powerful  than  metaphysics,  and  the  religious 
feeling  with  its  deep  cravings  and  aspirations,  projected 
itself  upon  all  the  gods,  asking  them  to  satisfy  its  yearning 
after  the  infinite,  which  al  limes  assumed  the  form  of  a 
longing  for  pardon  and  restoration,  an  earnest  endeavour 
after  moral  good.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
religion  of  tlie  Vedas  was  thus  raised  above  itself  by  the 
higher  and  purer  development  of  the  worship  of  Varuna. 
Nevertheless  it  carries  within  it  the  germ  of  its  own 
dissolution  in  the  element  of  pure  metaphysics,  which  after 
being  for  a  while  held  in  check  by  the  sUonger  poetic 
instinct,  finally  rends  this  enchanting  veil  ^f  poesy  in  its 
attempt  to  grasp  the  inelTable,  mysteriously  underlying  all 
things^— that  lifeless  absolute  in  which  all  hfe  is  ultimately 
to  be  engulfed;  for  it  is  not  the  good  but  simply  the 
infinite,  with  which  the  finite  is  tg  be  united  by  absorp- 
tion. 

The  later  Vedic  hymns  are  full  of  this  moumful 
pantheism.  It  casts  a  dark  cloud  over  the  brightest 
creations  of  the  poetic  imagination,  deepens  the  night  of 
doubt,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  a  god, 
till  now  obscure,  Brah)unna:>(h,%ti,  who  bccotiiea  the  great 
divinity   of   an   encroaching   and    tyrannical   priealliood. 


Rls  V«U  1. 164, 46. 


'  Ibid,  s.  1 14, 5- 
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He  is  confounded  in  llie  end  with  the  mysterious  first 
principle  of  finite  beings,  who  only  producid  them  for 
a  day  to  absorb  them  again  into  his  silent  depths,  like 
the  foam-crest  of  the  waves,  raised  for  a  moment  by  the 
breath  of  ocean,  only  to  sink  back  and  disappear  in  its 
mighty  depths. 

The  religion  of  the  Brahmans  is  therefore  the  logical 
sequence  of  that  of  the  Vedic  poets ;  for  these  did 
not  set  before  thfir  followers  a  living  persona!  god,  like 
Ormazd,  who  sliould  lead  them  on  into  the  abode  t.f  life 
and  goodness.  In  the  religion  of  India  there  is  no  scope 
for  anything  like  real  conflict,  since  such  conflict  would 
imply  the  development  of  individuality,  of  a  personal  life, 
iti  opposition  to  the  supreme  One,  who  is  to  he  the  end 
as  he  ia  the  beginning  of  all  things.  Thus  Brahmanism, 
with  its  asceticism  and  its  doctrine  of  the  absorption  of 
the  finite  in  the  infinite,  is  only  a  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  thought  in  India.  Buddhism,  in  preaching  the  gospel 
of  annihilation,  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  religious 
conception  of  India,  as  implied  even  in  the  religion  of  the 
Vedas  and  definitely  formulated  in  that  of  the  Brahmans, 
not  to  mention  its  expansion  in  ihc  elaborate  philosophical 
treatises  of  the  same  period. 

We  do  not  forget  that  the  moral  history  of  a  nation 
is  not  worked  out  like  a  problem  in  geometry  ;  that  it 
is  complex  as  life  itself,  and  that  during  long  ages  the 
hidden  principle  which  was  in  the  end  to  permc-ate  all  the 
religion  of  India,  was  more  or  less  netitrali^ied  cither  by 
the  rich  creations  of  the  national  imagination,  or  by  the 
persistence  of  the  deeper  needs  of  the  soul  and  the 
conscience,  ever  seeking  satisfaction  above  and  beyond 
pantheistic  theories.  Th^se  happy  anomalies,  which  are 
the  safeguards  of  the  moral  life  of  humanity  in  its  darkest 
days,  were  never  more  pronounced  than  in  the  first  period 
of  ttTe  religion  of  India,  to  which  we  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion. After  the  period  of  the  Vedas,  we  shall  pass  on 
to  that  of  the  Brahmans.  The  tliird  period  is  simply 
a  history  of  Buddhism,  which,  not  content  with  its 
millions  of  worshippers  of  the  old  type,  tries  to  renew 
its  youth,  and  under  anoUier  form  to  gain  a  footing  in 
the  West. 


Tlib.  RELIGION  OP  THE  VEDAS. 


Mg 


$  n. — Tiie  Three  Phases  of  the  Religion   or  hie 
Vedas, 

In  re\'icwing  the  hJStory  of  ideas  in  India,  we  can  make 
no  aUcnipt  at  clironok^cal  arrangemenl.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  three  grent  periods — Vedism, 
Brahmanism,  and  Buddhism.  It  would  be  simply  chimeri- 
cal to  try  to  determine  dates  or  well  marked  gradations 
In  the  religious  evolution  of  tlieac  three  periods,  e.ich  of 
which  comprises  centuries.  How  can  we  know  with 
any  certainty  the  precise  moment  when  a  neiv  religious 
conception  aro.^e,  since  no  new  god  an>!>e  with  it  on  the 
horizon?  It  exerted  a  reflex  inlluence  upon  all  the  god* 
of  the  past  and  upon  all  these  at  once,  ihrcmgh  the 
invariable  tendency  of  the  Indian  mind  to  attach  all  that 
is  divine  to  each  one  of  its  deities.  This  is  what  Max 
Muller  calls  Catbenolheism.*  that  is  "a  worship  of  one 
god  after  another,"  We  do  not  deny  that  a  certain  pre- 
ponderance  may  be  attached  at  a  given  moment  to  one 
or  other  of  these  gods,  or  rather  to  the  particular  religious 
idea  which  he  represents,  but  none  the  less  he  will  be 
speedily  involved  again  in  a  syncretism  all  the  other  gods, 
who  will  immediately  assume  the  very  character  which 
had  seemed  to  belong  peculiarly  to  him.  Just  because  for 
the  lime  he  was  prominent.  Wc  must  always  bear  this 
in  mind  in  studying  the  pantheon  of  India,  if  wc  would 
not  introduce  elements  foreign  to  it. 

In  the  Vcdic  period,  wc  observe  first  a  phase  in  which 
the  worship  of  the  sun  seems  to  occupy  the  principal 
place,  as  in  all  the  ancient  religions,*     In  many  hymns 

'  "India,"  Uu  Uallo',  p.  I47. 

*  My  principal  aulhority  Is  Ihe  collci'llon  of  Vnllc  hymns.  1  refer  Ihe 
reader  10  Ihe  eomplcle  lonslatlon  by  K^nlg.  "  D<r  Kig  \t4m  odirr  die 
heiligrn  Hymricn  ilcr  Rnlimancn.'  AKrtd  l.uilwif,  3  vol*.  Pnguo, 
18^.  The  Vcdu  tVcda  mrana  knowlci<Kc)  in  Ihcir  prrwiit  dam  arc 
divided  inio  lour  parts:  isl,  Tbc  Ifig  Vt^a.  or  clUvli'-n  of  hjinns; 
ind,  The  YajMT  ytJa,  nhich  contains  the  Mcrificial  r-irtniila.*  ;  3rd,  The 
Samii  Vtda,  (he  music  or  the  hymnary  ;  4th,  The  Allmri/ti  Vrda,  ■  rollec- 
Ilon  of  hyvns  of  iflhnaX  perioifs.  Each  Veda  is  fcUuwcd  it  ■  rule  by 
■  nuniber  of  Bnhmanas,  trtil'itit  of  riiiui  an'^  iliml.c,-.  viih  lecri.iliry 
■CcompanifliCBtv  The  various  tcils  or  llic  Vclas  are  calliil  SaUias, 
«r  braixbc*.    The  whole  kik*  of  these  lacreil  booka  ia  cnllod  Siula, 
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Varuna  is  prominent  among  the  sidereal  deities  The 
stars  which  form  his  train  ate  the  objects  of  a  worship 
similar  to  thzt  ofTored  to  them  throughout  the  ancient 
East.  Though  his  primacy  is  thus  R-'pealeilly  afllrmed, 
other  gods  claim  the  same  rank  in  other  hymns.  Agni, 
the  god  of  6re,  and  Soma  the  god  of  the  drink  of  immor- 
ulily,  or  of  the  sacnd  libations,  eclipse  all  the  othei 
divinities,  when  they  appear.  And  yet,  as  soon  as  Indra 
makes  his  thunder  heard,  it  seims  as  if  he  alone  is  the 
supreme  god,  till  Variina  reappe.-inng  with  new  attributes, 
rises  suddenly  above  the  sidereal  symbolism,  and  exalts 
to  the  hea\-cns  the  purest  moral  ideal  There  is  no  real 
succession,  however,  in  the  divine  sovereignty,  for  there 
is  not  one  of  these  supreme  gods  whose  attributes  do  not 
pass  by  turns  to  each  of  the  others,  and  even  to  those 
who  originally  represented  religious  conceptions  of  a  lower 
Older,  as  for  example,  the  sun  and  stars.  This  blending 
of  all  the  gods  is  distinctive  of  the  religion  of  India  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Vcdas,  Each  particular  god  is  in 
turn  the  salient  figure  in  the  theogony.  There  may  have 
been  no  doubt  a  degree  of  development  in  the  general  re- 
ligious conceptions  connected  specially  with  certain  gods, 
before  these  were  extended  to  all  the  rest.  U  is  m>l 
possible  to  Rx  the  date  when  a  new  phase  began  In  the 
development  of  ihc  religion  of  the  V'edas,  but  there  aie 
clear  traces  of  such  an  evolution.  We  have  indicated  its 
principal  characteristics.  After  the  solar  gods  come  the 
go<ls  of  the  sacrificL-3.  Then  the  god  of  (he  storm  and  the 
battle  of  the  elements  becomes  pre-eminent,  and  again  his 
glory  pales  before  that  of  the  moral  god,  as  he  triuitiphs 
for  a  time  over  the  im-elcrate  pantheism  of  India.  We 
cannot  look  upon  each  of  these  phases  as  absolutely  distinct 

r«v«1*llon,  Ihe  holy  tndlllon.  The  chlfrt  p»rt  of  Ihc  Vedan  ii  thr  Rie 
Veda.  The  (ca  hc«ka  which  coiDpotc  it  had  not  kll  ■  coinnion  origin ; 
they  cam«  from  printi)'  fxniticfi  ultoi  >t  lariancc  with  one  anothrr;  tbu* 
pCBt  difTcmicfa  majr  t>c  (bMrivcd  hi-tvncn  Ihnn.  All  Ihi-ac  difftrtncv* 
■iv  (fliiKd  in  Ihc  Biahmana*^  the  more  reccM  part  of  which  belong  to 
Ihe  lifth  century  befarc  Chiitf.  h  follows  that  ■  canpl^e  rchjEiaiis 
nvoluiion  hid  been  ■ccanpliBhed  t<t>vEcn  ihf  Rig  Veda  and  the  Brah* 
manax  It  m<ut  have  tatcnilcd  oni  many  c<iiluric».  There  can  be 
hdlc  doubt  lliat  the  fotnutMO  of  Ibc  Itip  Veda  may  be  roughly  auigncd 
to  tlM-  tenth  nntiuy  ix.,  but  It  U  iu>poa»lblc  i«  ktSx  dttc»  to  Ita  aucoc* 
live  tU|[< ». 


There  ca'i  be  no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  between 
Ihcm,  We  shall  rather  contemplate  Ihc  Vcdic  pantheon 
as  one  vast  edifice  reared  by  successive  stages,  all  its 
parts  being  connected  and  interdependent. 


{  IIL — The  Solar  Gods. 

We  have  observed  that  the  genius  of  the  Aryans  of 
India  is  tharaclcHsed  by  brilliancy  of  imagination  and  a 
subtle  philosophic  spirit. 

We  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  poetic  element 
predominated  in  the  youth  of  the  race,  at  the  period  when 
the  worship  of  the  sidereal  gods  was  still  in  its  primitive 
simplicity  and  not  overladen  with  abstruse  and  compli- 
cated philosophies.  Never  were  the  aspects  of  nature 
expressed  in  more  marvellous  poetic  diction  or  painted 
in  more  glowing  colours.  Nature  was  admired  for  its 
own  sake.  The  images  by  which  the  Vcdic  poets  try  to 
set  forth  its  beauty  are  indeed  borrowed  from  the  hfc  of 
the  warrior  and  the  husbandman,  but  they  content  them- 
selves with  a  very  simpk-  and  wholly  mcuphoric  anthropo- 
morphism. If  they  introduce  the  law  of  the  scscs  into 
their  theodicy,  it  is  only  to  express  th«  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  in  the  life  of  the  world.  Nor  is  there  any  fixity 
in  these  celestial  marriages.  Incest  is  admitted  without 
scruple,  because  from  the  standpoint  of  Indian  syncretism 
there  is  no  ni.irked  difference  between  the  gods,  who  arc 
by  turns  father  and  son,  male  and  female,  cause  and  eflicct, 
in  the  perpetual  changes  In  |/{eir  mode  of  existence. 

These  sexual  relations  moreover  have  no  element  of  sen- 
suality ;  they  arc  mere  abstractions  and  generalisations. 
The  nature-gods  of  the  Indian  theodicy  do  not  resemble 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  Astarte  of  Babylonia  and 
Pliuenicia,  who  enkindled  in  the  heart  of  man  the  impure 
flame  of  consuming  desire,  m.ide  him  drink  deep  of  the 
cup  of  her  voluptuousness,  and  was  worshipped  by  de- 
grading rites.  The  nature-goddess  whom  the  Indian 
celebrates  in  song  is  not  tJie  great  prostitute  of  Western 
Asia,  who  so  excites  her  worshipper  by  her  sensuous 
charms,  that  he  cannot  rise  to  the  calm  contemplation 
of  the   beautiful,  for  whom   he  devises  only  m^QSUOUk 
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symbols,  and  who  never  inspires  him  with  the  irue  poctrjT 
of  worship. 

To  the  Aryans  of  India  nature  is  a  chaste  goddess,  with 
star-crowned  brow,  of  grave  majesty  and  radiant  smile, 
full  of  grace  and  grandeur  in  her  changing  manifestations. 
He  feels  the  spell  she  weaves  around  him  in  the  high  and 
shining  heavens,  in  the  rapid  rivers,  in  the  vast  plains  and 
fores  I -sanctuaries.  But  the  sentiment  she  thus  inspires, 
has  in  it  notliing  of  the  ardent  passion  which  stiHes 
imagination  and  deadens  thought  by  the  very  violence  of 
sensation.  His  festhetic  sense  is  only  stirred  to  quick 
expression,  and  he  describes  the  goddess  nature  with  a 
delicate  appreciation  unapproached  before  or  since.  Ijiter 
on.  as  the  soul  of  man  becomes  more  agitated  with  the 
moral  conflict,  he  seeks  in  nature  the  reflex  or  echo  of 
his  own  changing  irapresiions.  This  interpretation  has  a 
\7tlue  of  its  own,  but  for  the  rendering  of  nature  in  all  her 
v;iried  aspects,  nothing  can  equal  the  clear  mirror  of  a 
simple  heart,  in  the  infancy  of  a  race  singularly  endowed 
with  the  power  of  reproducing  what  it  sees  and  admires  in 
the  world  around  it. 

The  magic  of  this  pK>etry  is  peculiarly  felt  in  the  hymns 
addressed  to  the  solar  gods,  who  after  occupying  the  fore- 
most rank,  are  suddenly  changed  into  mere  satellites  of 
Indra  and  Varuna,  except  when  they  are  confounded  with 
these  great  gods.  They  had,  however,  first  their  time  of 
supremacy.  The  most  signi6cant  trace  of  this  period 
in  the  Vedic  hymns  is  the  name  Dyaus,  by  which  the 
heaven-god  was  at  tirst  designated.  He  forms,  with  the 
earth,  the  primeval  divine  pair  from  which  spring  all  the 
other  gods.'  If  this  priority  of  the  solar  gods  was  not 
steadily  maintained,  they  yet  lost  nothing  of  their 
prestige.  The  various  phases  of  the  rising  of  the  sun 
*re  described  in  colours  of  surpassing  delicacy  and 
brilliance. 

The  dawn  as  it  rises  on  the  dim  horizon  is  called 
Ushas,  the  daughter  of  heaven.  She  ridts  forth  on  her 
resplendent  car  of  light,  the  birds  forming  her  retinue.  The 
breath  of  life  for  all  beings  is  in  her  when  she  Opens  the 
gr.tes  of  day.     Her  rays  flow  forth  hke  rivers  of  itiilk 

>  Rjg  Veda,  >.  1S5,  6 
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front  the  "superb  abundance"  of  her  breast;  &he  is  as  one 
fresh  come  forth  from  the  bath.' 

Tlie  dawn  is  heralded  by  two  Asvins  who  represent  the 
two  first  beams  of  day  Tliey  aR-  the  heavenly  physicians 
bringing  succour,  the  two  eyi-s  by  which  we  sec  the  light, 
the  two  feet  by  which  we  walk,  the  two  lips  whence  (low 
words  sweet  as  honey.  Their  goKkn  chariot,  swifter  than 
thought,  is  wrought  of  rays  of  light.  Their  flcet-foutcd 
horses  never  weary.  They  arc  two  heroes,  who,  mounted 
on  their  sun-car,  traverse  deserts,  floods  and  fields.* 

The  great  king  of  the  realms  of  light,  llius  heralded  by 
Ushas  and  the  Asvins,  at  length  ap]>ear.t.  This  is  Silrya, 
"the  shining  one,"  who  is  the  joy  of  heaven.  In  Rig 
Veda,  vii.  63,  we  read : — 

"  The  sun  ris^.  the  bliss-bestowing,  the  all-seelnft 
The  same  for  all  men ; 
The  ej-F  of  Miitu  and  Vanina, 
The  god  who  has  rolled  up  darkness  like  a  skin.* 

And  again,  vii.  63,  4 : — 

"The  btilliani  (sun)  rises  ftom  tb<-  slty,  wiiJi-  shininj^ 
Going  fuith  to  his  HiMant  work,  (dtl  «r  light. 
Kow  let  men  sUu.  iriiliv<.'nc.-d  by  thr  boh, 
Go  to  their  places  and  to  their  work."  * 

The  stars  of  night  flee  before  the  all-seeing  sun  like 
thieves.  As  the  bridegroom  lo  his  bride,  so  comes  SQrya 
to  Ushas  the  shining  goddess.* 

It  is  strange  lo  find  night  invoked  as  the  sister  of  the 
dawn  ;  but  we  must  remember  thiit  this  is  the  splendid 
night  of  the  East,  rsdiant  with  the  light  of  slar^.  It  i« 
said  of  night ;  "  The  immortal  goddess  fills  the  valleys  and 
the  heights  around,  and  with  her  brightness  puts  the  dark 
to  (light.  She  is  sisier  to  the  dawn.  Be  with  us,  thou  at 
whose  approach  we  have  come  home  as  birds  to  their  nests. 
Man  has  come  home,  and  every  creature  that  has  feet  or 
wings.  The  (locks  arc  in  the  fold.  O  guardian  daughter 
of  heaven,  keep  ihou  away  the  thief,  the  prowling  wolf."* 

•  RiE  V.-.U.  L  4S;  V.  8a 

•  Ibid,  il,  yi. 

•  •'  Oriipn  and  Crowih  of  Region,'  Uai  H  Itkr,  {n.  IfA, 

•  Ric  Vcdi,  vii  63:  viLU;  L  111. 

•  Ibid,  X.  117. 
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These  solar  gods  come  in  the  end  to  share  in  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  liiglier  divinities,  with  whom  they  arc 
indeed  closely  associated  in  the  morning  prayer.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  regularity  of  the  appearance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  suggests  the  idea  of  rule,  of  order  and 
law,  which  afterwards  assumes  so  beautiful  a  development. 
Of  the  goddess  Ushas  it  is  said.  "She  has  ever  shone 
without  beginning;  she  has  shone  to-day ;  she  will  shine 
in  all  the  days  to  come — unchanging,  never-dying.  The  last 
to  pass  away,  the  first  to  rise,  she  shines,  goddess  of  dawn."' 
The  same  fixed  and  invariable  order  is  ascribed  to 
all  the  other  gods  of  light,  who  constitute  in  fact  the 
whole  pantheon  of  India.  "They  uphold  the  heavenly 
spheres ;  ihey  are  golden,  bright,  clear  as  the  streams  of 
water ;  they  slumber  not  nor  sleep,  keeping  inviolate  guard 
over  pious  mortals."  This  homage  of  all  created  orders 
is  paid  not  only  to  Mitra  and  Varuna,  but  to  the  great 
god  over  all,  whose  eyes  arc  in  every  place.* 

Nor  is  the  steady  maintenance  of  law  the  only  higher 
quality  attributed  to  these  shining  gods.  By  the  very 
fact  that  ihey  are  gods  of  light,  they  see  all  things  and 
take  special  cognisance  of  the  ways  of  man.  In  this  wc 
note  the  transition  from  the  merely  phenomenal  in  nature, 
to  intellectual  and  moral  action.  Light  does  not  simply 
illumine,  it  sees  and  sees  intelligently.  "'  With  what  an  eye 
of  riame,  O  Varuna,  O  sun  god,  the  all-seeing,  dost  tliou 
behold  the  busy  ways  of  men ! "  *  These  gods  of  light 
who  sec  all  and  who  uphold  the  stedfast  order  of  the 
universe,  have  their  place  in  the  love  and  trust  of  men 
who  put  up  to  ihcm  prayers  of  llie  same  order  as  those 
addressed  to  Itidra  or  Varuna  They  naturally  ask  in  the 
first  place  for  material  good.  They  implore  Usluis  to 
drive  away  and  destroy  the  enemy  and  to  give  them  milch 
kinc.  *  They  ask  Surya  to  chase  away  all  illness  and 
bad  dreams.  But  prayer  soon  rises  to  higher  levels.  The 
Asivins  arc  entreated  to  gi^-c  to  their  worshippers  the 
courage  of  herccs.*  Even  better  blessings  are  asked  as 
though  the  suppliants  recognised  in  the  gods  succouring 
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fr!en<]3.  "  Men  call  you,  O  faithful  ones,  Ihc  good 
physicians,  who  lend  your  aid  to  all  the  blind,  the  feeble 
and  depressed.  1  pray  you  now,  hear  my  cry  and  be 
gentle  to  me  as  parents  to  a  child.  I  am  an  orphan — 1 
have  neither  friend  nor  kindred;  help  ye  me,  who  am  so 
poor  and  needy."'  Rising  still  higher,  the  prayer  addressed 
to  these  light-gods  asks  pardon  for  sins  committed ; 
"  Be  favourable  to  us,  O  Usiias,  according  to  thy  wont."* 
"  Lengthen  out  our  life  and  wipe  out  all  wrong.  Destroy 
the  enemy  and  be  near  us  with  tliy  grace  and  favour."  * 

The  note  of  penitence  is  even  more  distinct  in  one  of 
the  hymns  of  Savilar,  "  the  vivifying  one,"  another  im- 
personation of  the  sun.  Tlic  worshippers  of  this  sun-god, 
who  morning  by  morning  with  the  touch  of  his  finger, 
wakens  the  circle  of  the  earth  to  life  and  light,  thus  pray 
to  him  :  "  Whatever  we  have  committed  .igainst  the 
heavenly  host  through  thoughtlessness,  through  weakness, 
through  pride,  through  our  human  nature,  let  us  be 
guiltless  here,  O  Savitar,  before  gods  and  men."  * 

Vishnu,  the  god  of  the  solar  disc,  who  is  so  prominent 
a  figure  in  the  later  theogony,  and  POshan,  "he  vi\:o  makes 
all  things  grow,"  the  tutelary  god  of  the  husbandman  and 
the  shepherd,  arc  both  also  sun-gods.  They  have  the 
same  moral  attributes  as  Sflrya  and  Savitar.  It  i»  even 
said  of  PQshan,  that  he  leads  the  dead  into  the  abodes  ol 
the  blessed.*  Thus  little  by  little,  the  sun-gods  arc  in- 
vested with  moral  attributes.  Light  becomes  in  them 
intelligence,  the  knowledge  of  men  nnd  things  The 
regularity  of  their  appearance  is  translated  into  the  wisdom, 
by  which  the  order  of  the  univen-c  is  maintained. 

Lastly,  the  qualities  of  purity  and  mercy  are  ascribed 
to  them.  They  are  invoked  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
great  gods,  in  whom  these  high  attributes  will  always 
shine  with  a  fuller  lustre,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
removed  from  the  merely  phenomenal  in  nature.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  to  the  religious  development  manifested  by 
the  worship  of  these  greater  gods,  that  the  inferior  and 
earlier  divinities  owe  their  Iran&figuratioti.     But  on  the 
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Other  hand,  the  great  gods  are  never  wholly  emancipsled 
from  the  msteriaHsm  of  the  lower  deities.  This  is  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  pantheistic  syncretism,  which 
has  alwnys  characterised  t!ie  religion  of  India. 

§  IV. — The  Gods  of  the  Sacrifices.* 

We  come  now  to  a  cycle  of  gods  which  are  the  most 
original  creations  of  the  Vedic  religion — the  two  great 
gods  of  the  sacriliees^Agni  and  Soma — the  god  of  the 
sacred  fire,  and  the  god  of  the  drink  of  immortality  or  of 
sacred  hbations.  We  shall  see  them  rising  gradually  to 
a  position  of  supremacy  over  the  whole  cosmogony,  but 
at  this  elevation  they  lose  their  individuality,  and  become 
confounded  with  all  the  other  gods.  It  is  like  one  of 
those  inaccessible  peaks  of  the  Alps,  where  all  the  lines 
previously  divci^ent,  meet  in  a  single  point.  In  spite  of 
this  logical  confusion,  however,  they  retain  their  moral 
characteristics  and  continue  to  act  as  benefactors  to  the 
world.  The  brilliant  imagination  of  the  race  hnds  full 
scope  in  the  description  of  the  natural  phenomenon,  which 
rapidly  acquires  a  mystical  meaning. 

Agni  is  in  the  fust  instance  the  fire  on  the  hearth 
and  on  the  altar,  'i'hough  it  leaps  heavenward  toward 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  it  is  nevertheless  produced 
originally  from  the  tinder.  With  his  quick  glancing 
tongue,  Agni  tastes  the  sweetness  of  the  sacrifice.  He 
clothes  himself  in  a  garb  of  flame,  his  golden  hair  floats 
on  the  breeze.  He  is  like,  a  winged  dragon,  swift  as 
the  wind.  After  quivering  like  a  golden  bird  upon  the 
hearth,  he  darts  forth  into  space  like  a  rapid  courser,  who 
champs  tlic  bit  and  cannot  be  held  in.*  For  mortals 
who  bring  him  wood  for  the  altar  and  pour  out  libations 
for  him,  he  acts  as  priest,  bearing  their  messages,  pre- 
senting their  sacrifices.  He  is  the  mediator  between  gods 
and  men.  Prayers,  hymns,  of  highest  praise  are  due  to 
Agii,  who  not  only  promises  great  things  for  his 
worsiiippcrs,  but  docs  them.* 
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Agni  is  always  associated  in  the  Vedas  with  Soma,  who 
is  the  second  god  of  the  sacrifice.  He  personilies  the 
sacned  libations.  His  rarthly  origin  is  as  humble  as  that 
of  Agni,  He  is  nothing  else  but  the  juice  distilled  from 
plants  which  are  the  locks  of  the  mountain.  After  thk? 
juioc  is  espressed,  tt  is  passed  through  a  sieve  and  then 
poured  into  wooden  cups  and  mixed  with  water,  clotted 
milk  and  ground  corn,'  Thus  prepared  it  becomes  the 
drink  of  immortality.  Soma  performs  upon  earth  the 
same  office  as  Agni. 

Under  the  same  unpretending  material  form,  both 
conceal  their  supreme  glory.  Before  they  came  into 
heing  on  the  hearth  and  in  the  press  under  the  hands  of 
men,  they  had  each  a  divine  history.  Tliere  was  something 
in  them  far  hig^^r  than  the  spark  produced  by  the  fretting 
of  the  stones,  or  the  juice  dropping  from  the  press. 
They  rrprcsented  two  great  elements  of  nature — the 
essential  fire  which  runs  in  some  sort  through  the  veins 
of  all  that  live,  and  the  humid  element.  These  two 
great  elements,  (ire  and  water,  not  only  permeate  the 
world,  they  come  down  from  heaven,  where  they  existed 
from  all  eternity.  The  terrestrial  Soma  came  down  from 
hea^-cn  no  less  than  Agni.  Born  on  high,  he  has  come 
to  live  on  earth.'  I  le  enters  with  the  min  into  the  life  of 
plants,'  he  is  present  in  the  three  regions  of  the  universe* 
Thus  the  holy  libation  is  poured  out  three  times  a  day. 
Agni  belongs  in  the  s.ime  manner  to  the  three  spheres. 
He  was  born  the  first  time  in  heaven,  the  second  timt-  on 
earth,  and  the  third  time  in  the  clouds,  whence  he  darts 
forth  as  the  lightning.'  In  fact  he  is  not  only  confounded 
with  the  lightning,  but  with  the  splendour  of  the  *un. 
In  a  hymn  to  Agni  we  find :  "  He  whose  power  even  the 
heavens  admire,  clothes  himself  in  light,  like  the  sun. 
Like  the  »un,  O  Agni,  thou  hast  girdled  the  world*  with 
thy  bright  beams.     At  thy  shining,  darkness  fied  away."* 

IIjus  this  fire  which,  under  the  eyes  of  man,  consiimes 
the  wood  on  his  hearth  and  licks  up  his  sacrifices  is  a  great 
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god,  an  immortal  among  morlalg.  On  this,  his  celestial 
side,  Agni  is  confoundtrd  with  liie  great  gods.  "  O  Agni," 
it  is  said  to  him,  "  tbou  art  Varuna,  thou  art  Milra,  all  the 
gods  arc  in  thy  flame.  Thou  art  Indra  to  hiiu  who  pours 
libations."  Nor  does  Soma  piescrve  a  more  distinct 
individuality  than  Agni.  He  also  is  put  on  the  same 
level  as  the  sun,'  and  is  thus  admitted  into  the  great 
divine  unity  in  which  all  sctniingiJilTerenccs  vanish.  Both 
Agni  and  Soma  are  in  truth  only  one  and  the  same 
cosmical  element  under  two  foims,  and  are  consequently 
one  and  tlie  same  god.  The  lightning,  which  is  Agni, 
comes  forth  from  the  atmospheric  vapour,  which  is  Soma. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  Soma  that  he  bums  and  shines  like 
fire.*  When  the  big  thunder-clouds  are  rent  by  the 
lightnings,  he  comes  down  in  the  life-quickening  fomt 
of  rain.'  The  humid  element  whicli  he  communicates 
to  all  plant-life,  has  in  it  a  heart  of  fire.  Wood  is  made 
to  burn  by  the  hand  of  man.  Thus  Agni  and  Soma  arc 
in  essence  one.  Hence  it  is  said  of  Agni  as  of  Soma, 
that  he  is  diffused  in  .ill  plants,  of  which  he  is  the  divine 
foetus.  "  He  dwells  victorious  in  the  woods,  the  friend  of 
man ;  he  grows  up  with  power  in  plants,  in  nations,  in  the 
breasts  of  mothers  ;  the  waters  know  him  ;  he  dwells  in 
the  house  of  the  wise."  *  Thus  both  elements  of  the 
sacriRce  are  deified,  identified  with  each  other,  and  con- 
founded with  the  supreme  god,  who  after  having  msdc 
the  world,  sustains  universal  life. 

This  apotheosis  of  the  two  chief  elements  of  sacrifice, 
suggests  ihe  special  significance  that  comes  to  be  attached 
to  them  in  the  religion  of  the  Vedas.  The  first  con- 
sequence of  this  absolute  deification  of  Agni  and  Soma  ia 
that  they  arc  at  once  the  objects  and  the  substance  of  the 
sacrifice.  Sacrifice  is  presented  to  the  gods  by  offering 
them  to  themselves.  Again,  the  victim  being  confounded 
with  the  gnat  god,  is  not  passive  in  the  sacrifice.  It 
presents  iisilf  a  victim.  The  sacrifice  and  the  priest 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  one  another.  The  truth  is 
that  tlic  life  of  the  world,  which  is  a  divine  life,  is  only  one 
great,  n€\-cr  coding  sacrifice,  which  the  gods  are  ofiering 
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lo  themselves.'  Agni  is  the  divlntly  appointed  priest  of 
the  gods ;  *  but  all  the  gods  share  in  the  same  ollice. 

Agni  was  begotten  in  heaven  by  the  heavenly  music  of 
the  gods,  that  he  should  fill  the  earth  with  power.  They 
gave  him  a  triple  form,  and  one  of  his  man:  fest.tt ions 
wa3  terrestrial  fire,*  Hence  it  follows  that  the  life  of  the 
universe  is  nothing  else  than  a  sacrifice.  The  light  which 
fills  the  heavens  is  the  eternal  otlering  of  the  immortal 
Agni.  The  water  which  flows  through  the  three  worlds, 
is  the  unending  sacrifice  of  the  celestial  Soma.  And  as 
all  the  gods,  regarded  under  this  aspect,  blend  in  these 
two  cosmical  deities,  the  divine  life,  Hke  the  life  of  the 
world,  is  the  ceaseless  celebration  of  a  universal  worship, 
having  for  its  sacred  hymns  the  sublime  crash  of  the 
thunder,  and  for  its  ahar-flames  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  and  the  lightning  (lashes  rending  the  clouds.  "  Both 
worlds  trembled,"  it  is  said,  "  when  the  sacrifice  of  the 
storm  was  ofiercd." 

Worship  upon  earth  is  only  the  repetition  of  the 
heavenly  worship.  "  The  gods  have  made  the  heavenly 
sacrifice  and  have  taught  it  to  men."  The  sacied  fire 
which  consumes  the  victim,  and  the  sacred  water  which 
moistens  it,  feed  the  life  of  the  heavenly  gods  by  restoring 
to  them  that  which  they  havi;  poured  out  upon  the  earth, 
and  which  returns  in  a  manner  to  its  source,  to  be 
incessantly  renewed.  Thus  the  life  of  the  world  is  one 
peq>etu3l  cycle;  it  is  poured  forth  from  the  bosom  of 
the  gods  only  to  return  to  them  again.  They  sacrifice 
themselves  in  the  rich  gift  of  life,  and  creation  in  its  turn, 
sacrifices  to  them  in  the  life  laid  upon  the  altar.  Thus 
the  sacrifice  from  below  is  the  response  to  the  sacrifice 
from  above,  and  as  god  is  in  everj'thing  and  everything 
is  god,  both  sacrifice  and  sacrificer  are  essentially  one 
with  the  supreme  being.  It  is  said  that  he  sacrifices 
himself  to  produce  all  that  exists. 

Man  thus  enters  into  the  great  divine  unity.  He  is 
a  son  of  the  gods  by  virtue  of  tl»e  principle  of  universal 
life  which  flows  in  his  veins — tliat  hidden  fire  which  the 
rain  infuses  into  the  plant,  and  which  is  in  truth  the 
glorious  Agni,  who  after  emerging  fmm  the  waters,  kindles 
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the  flame  upon  hearth  and  altar.  "Think,  O  ye  gods," 
sings  the  V'cdic  poet,  "  how  nrar  akin  we  are  to  you. 
We  share  our  common  brotherhood,  O  bounteous  ones, 
e\'en  in  our  mother's  womb," '  that  is,  in  the  bosom  of  ihe 
cloud.  In  other  words,  we  proceed,  like  you,  from  tijc 
humid  element  whence  life  comes  forth  with  the  light- 
ning's flash.  Men  are  begotten  of  Agni ;  he  is  their  first 
father.'  They  are  priests  like  him.*  He  is  the  Brahman 
par  fxcdlnict.  Thus  the  ancL-stors  of  the  race,  the  glorious 
Rishis,  heads  of  the  priestly  families,  of  whom  it  is  said 
thai  they  are  born  of  the  gods,  bear  names  which  may  be 
applied  to  Agni.  The  names  of  Angiras,  of  Brighu  (the 
lightning),  of  Vasishtha,  of  Manu  (the  thinker),  by  which 
the  human  priests  are  designated,  are  also  applied  to  Agni 
in  several  stanzas  of  the  Vedas.*  This  identification  ol 
the  prit'st  with  Agni  comes  out  clearly  in  many  passages 
already  quoted.' 

As  the  earthly  sacrifice  ia  the  reproduction  of  the 
heavenly,  and  possesses  real  virtue  to  nourish  the  gods 
with  their  own  proper  substance,  wc  can  understand  what 
importance  is  attached  to  its  regular  and  due  performance. 
lo  the  6rst  prayer,  the  oflleiating  priest  asks  the  gods  not 
to  suflcr  him  to  stray  from  the  true  path  of  sacrifice.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  the  sacrifice  upon  the  gods  comes  out  in 
the  following  hymn :  "  The  gods  appointed  first  the  lovely 
song,  then  Agni,  then  the  libation.  He  became  the 
sacrifice  that  guaids  the  body ;  him  earth,  heaven  and 
the  waters  know."  *  By  virtue  of  their  sacrifice,  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  race  drew  out  from  the  rock-caves  where 
they  were  imprisoned,  the  cows  of  dawn,  the  good  milch 
kine,  who  flood  the  earth  with  light."'  "To  thee,  O  god 
Agni,  we  burn  the  clear  undying  flame,  that  iu  brightness 
may  reach  thee  in  the  heaven  and  streams  of  light  may 
come  down  upon  the  singers."  •  The  celestial  heroes  join 
to  kindle  the  Grc  of  the  saciilice  when  men  lovingly  offer 
it.  "Theman  prospers  whodevoully  worships  Agni."'  A 
like  virtue  is  ascribed  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Soma  (libalion)L'* 
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The  offering  itsL-lf  is  deified.  We  have  already  seen 
how  prayer,  the  repetition  of  holy  words,  is  repeatedly 
menlioncd  as  one  of  llie  most  importaut  parts  of  the 
sacriRce.  Prayer  is  a  divinity  liiic  Agni  and  Soma.  It 
baa,  like  them,  its  dwelling  iii  heaven.  The  cloud  prays 
while  il  thunders,  for  it  utters  a  powerful  word  of  bicssing. 
The  reverberation  of  llie  sea,  whic'i  is  the  very  voice  of 
Soma,  is  a  holy  hymn.'  In  rising  from  earth  to  heaven, 
prayer,  like  Agni  and  Soma,  is  returning  lo  its  own  place, 
bacred  hymns  are  the  echo  of  the  songs  of  the  immortals,* 
The  power  of  prayer  is  unbounded.  It  is  like  a  winged 
dan  to  strike  down  the  evil  spirits.  It  acts  upon  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  upon  the  storm.  Prayers  unlock 
the  mountain  where  the  dawn  lies  hidden,  and  bring  down 
the  rain  from  heaven.'  All  this  shows  that  prayer  is 
itsdf  a  god  identical  with  the  greatest.  Brahmanaspati  is 
the  "  lord  of  spells  or  of  prayer."  *  A  priest  himself,  he 
is  the  god  of  the  priests,  and  his  importance  grows  with 
theirs.  Identified  with  the  dawn,  he  reigns  over  three 
worlds.*  The  Vedas  anticipate  his  coming  glory,  for 
one  hymn  calls  him  already,  "The  divinest  of  the  host 
of  gods."* 

Wc  have  but  scanty  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
worship  in  the  period  of  the  Vedas.  The  priest  at  that 
time  practised  none  of  the  rigid  asceticism,  which  he 
afterwards  came  to  regard  as  the  liij^liesl  degree  of  per- 
fection. Woi'ahip  then  consisted  essonlially  of  sacrilicc 
accompanied  by  the  invocations  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  Vedic  hymns.  The  offerings  consisting  of  melted 
butler,  clotted  milk,  rice  cakes,  and  sacred  libations,  were 
thrown  into  the  fire ;  it  was  thought  that  the  gods  con- 
sumed them.  There  was  a  deep  hidden  meaning  in  these 
rites,  the  milk  and  butter  pointing  to  (he  celestial  streams 
from  which  Agni  emerged.  The  libations  were  repealed 
three  times  a  day  to  represent  the  three  kingdoms  over 
wliL-h  Soma  and  Agni  reigned.  Bulls,  cows,  buff;doc3 
and  rams  were  sacrificed   to   lite  gods.      The   sacrifice 
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of  the  horse  Asvamedha,  was  of  special  significance ;  it 
v.ait  likened  to  Agni  and  Soma.  In  the  wor^ip  of  the 
Vtxlas,  there  were  no  idubi  nor  sanctuaries  properly  so 
called.     Hie  real  altar  was  the  family  heurth.' 

The  coEiiiical  aspect  of  the  sacrifice  was  doubtless 
forgntien  by  most  of  those  who  offered  it.  They  had 
an  idea  that  sacrilice  had  some  magical  efficacy  to  secure 
^ood  gifts  from  the  gods,  and  often  regarded  it  too  much 
as  a  mere  bargain.  We  are  quite  prepared,  however,  to 
admit  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  may  have  scmelintes  risen 
higher,  and  that  in  some  of  those  Rashes  of  moral  truth 
which  now  and  again  illumined  this  pantheistic  religion, 
con»cience  may  have  associated  with  it  some  thought  ol 
reparation  for  wrung  done. 

Faith  in  immortality  is  caicgoricaJly  expressed  in  the 
Vcdas,  as  we  gather  from  such  »voi-ds  as  these :  "  May 
we,  like  the  ripe  fruit  from  ihe  bough,  be  looscJ  from 
death  but  not  from  immortality."*  "In  dying  we  go 
to  llic  gods."'  This  belief  in  a  future  life  was  closely 
connected  with  the  cosmleal  theodicy  of  which  Agni 
and  Soma  formed  the  centre.  We  ha\-e  seen  that  the 
essential  vital  element  in  man  is  the  lire  which  itself 
comes  down  from  heaven.  It  is  natural  that  it  should 
return  to  its  source.  The  terrestrial  Agni  must  be  re- 
united to  the  celestial  Agni  whence  he  emanated,  as  the 
llan>c  of  the  altar  bears  the  offering  whicli  it  has  consumed, 
upwarxl  to  the  abode  of  the  gods.*  The  Vedas  regard  the 
heavens  as  the  sphere  of  the  other  and  higher  life,  ss 
is  shown  by  such  expressions  as  these :  "  May  we  arrive 
at  the  abode  of  the  bull,  of  abundant  fruilfulness !"  * 
"  May  I  attain  to  the  blessed  abode  where  pious  men 
rcjoiee  I " 

It  was  becau.<tc  of  this  assimilation  of  Ihe  dead  to  Ihe 
sacrificial  fire  rising  heavenward,  that  cremation  was  soon 
substituted  fdr  buiial.  Tlic  belief  in  immortality  was 
however  dcfiniicly  expressed  before  tl*e  change  in  the 
funeral  rites.     "  Go,"  it  was  said  to  the  burled  dead,  "  go 
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to  the  bosom  of  our  mother  earth.  She  opens  her  arms 
to  receive  thee  in  her  kind  embrace.  Softly  she  wraps 
her  cowring  round  thee.  Beneath  her  sheltering  roof 
is  food  and  safety."'  Cremation  became  a  vivid  symbol 
of  the  life  bi^yond  the  grave,  the  conception  of  which  was 
to  a  great  extent  materialistic,  for  the  flame  from  the 
funeral  pyre  was  supposed  really  to  carry  the  soul  to 
heaven.  "The  daring  god  who  rejoices  in  the  glowing 
fire,  shall  not  c^tch  thee  in  his  grip  to  burn  Ihcc,'"  it 
is  said  to  the  ilciid  man.  The  dead  go  to  inhabit  the 
luminous  abodes  of  Agni  >n  the  sun,  and  thenceforward 
the  three  worlds  are  open  to  them  as  to  him.  Yama 
is  the  king  of  the  blessed.'  "  Unite  thyself  to  Yama,  and 
the  fathers,"  it  is  said  to  the  dead  man,  "and  thou  shalt 
find  every  wish  fulfilled  in  highest  heaven,"* 

Yama  is  the  son  of  Vivasvut,  the  .sinning  one,  who  is 
often  likened  to  Agni  as  priest.  Manu  is  another  Yama, 
and  like  him  head  of  the  human  race  and  son  of  Vivasvat. 

Wc  see  how  indefinite  are  these  relations  of  father 
and  son  in  the  Vedas,  Manu  and  Yama  are  both  some- 
times confounded  with  Vivasvat,  which  is  another  name 
for  Agni,*  and  therefore  a  solar  god.  Yama  is  the  first 
man,  and  the  first  to  die.  He  repi>:sent.s  the  divine  fire 
which  only  descends  from  heaven  to  return  thither  again. 
Around  him  are  the  fathers  of  the  Aryans,  the  celestial 
priests,  leading  a  life  of  blessedness  under  the  shade 
of  spreading  branches  They  possess  the  divine  essence 
and  are  ever  fulfilling  the  divine  law.  This  they  do, 
not  only  in  the  celestial  regions,  but  on  the  earth  also. 
They  are  honoured  under  the  name  of  Pitris.  P'oremust 
in  their  shining  ranks  arc  the  Atharvans  and  the  Angiias, 
the  divine  singers  of  old.  Tlicy  receive  the  sacrifices  of 
their  descendants,*  hut  no  clear  idea  is  conveyed  of  their 
mode  of  life  in  their  divine  abode.  IJke  Agni,  they  comr 
down  to  earth  in  the  person  of  their  descendants,  to  be 
again  caught  up  to  heaven  with  the  immortal  fire.  The 
doctrine  ol  metempsychosis  is  however  quite  undeveloped 
in  this  phase  of  the  religion  of  India. 
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Very  little  is  said  about  the  judgment  of  the  ivkkcd. 
It  seems  that  tiie  two  fierce  dogs  which  accompany  Yama, 
arc  designed  to  guard  tlie  entrance  of  heaven  against  them, 
but  there  remains  a  thick  veil  over  this  aspect  of  the  final 
judgment.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  in 
spite  of  occasional  flashes  of  higher  truth,  the  moral  idea 
is  really  alien  to  the  worship  of  Agni  and  Soma. 

There  is  no  true  recognition  of  it  tilt  the  worship  of 
Varuna  has  become  fully  developed,  and  we  ha\«  no  data 
to  determine  precisuly  when  this  was.  It  is  certain  that 
as  long  as  the  religious  conception  attached  to  the  gods 
of  the  sacrifices  prevailed,  the  moral  idea  was  stifled  by 
the  cosmical.  The  natural  life  was  completely  identified 
with  the  divine  which  embraced  the  uni\'eree  in  one  vast 
cycle.  In  Soma  it  appears  as  tlouds  of  water  streaming 
from  an  inexhausiible  source  to  return  Ihither  agaJn.  In 
Agni  there  is  the  same  complete  cycle  of  fire.  The  sacri- 
fice of  the  gods  is  the  continuous  production  of  this  life 
of  the  world,  which  returns  to  its  source  in  the  sacrificie 
offered  upon  earth.  That  which  is  true  of  uni\'ersal  life 
is  true  also  of  the  individual.  Man  is  a  microcosm  :  his 
history  rei>ioduces  the  hislnrj-  of  the  world,  Dis  iinmor> 
tality  is  only  the  return  to  the  celestial  tire  of  the  divine 
apark,  which  animated  him  for  an  instant  here  below.  It 
follows  that  the  worship  of  the  Vedas  at  the  time  of  the 
adoration  of  Agni  and  Soma,  was  only  the  faithful  symbolic 
expression  of  n  grand  pantheism,  the  ultimate  development 
of  which  would  be  the  wor.sliip  of  the  divine  unity  under- 
lying the  contingent  and  the  transitory. 

In  spite  of  the  morbid  influence  of  the  prevailing 
naturism,  some  of  the  Vcdic  hymns  addressed  to  the 
gods  of  the  sacrifices,  rise  abruptly  to  the  purest  heights 
of  moral  consciousness.  The  poet  seems  to  forget  that 
he  has  before  him  only  natural  elements  dniied,  and 
appeals  to  Agni  and  Soma  as  to  merciful  gods.  Can  it 
be  to  a  deihed  libation  that  the  following  prayer  is 
addretised :  "O  Soma,  high  in  wisdom,  thou  guidest  in 
the  right  way.  Through  thy  leading  have  our  fathers, 
the  wise  ones,  found  joy  and  safety  among  the  gods. 
Thou  art  full  of  wisdom,  O  Soma,  and  mighty  in  power. 
Thou   art  a  Inill  in  thy  strength   and  greatness.     Thiic 
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arc  the  laws  of  King  Vanina.  High  and  deep  is  thy  ^cate, 
O  Soma.  TI10U  &hincst  cloar  as  Mitra,  the  beloved,  ihou 
art  to  be  honoured  as  Aryaman."  '  "  Be  good  to  us," 
s*ys  the  worshipper  of  Agni,  to  his  god,  "  as  a  father 
to  his  son."  Sometimes  the  gods  of  the  sacrifice  are 
invoked  as  if  they  knew  what  holiness  and  pity  meant. 
"  Soma  heals  all  who  are  aick  ;  he  makes  the  blind  to  see, 
and  the  lame  to  walk  Thou  dost  shield  us,  O  Soma, 
from  the  sorrows  we  make  for  ourselves,  and  from  those 
that  spring  from  others.  That  which  is  lost  he  brings 
back,  and  uplifts  the  pious."  *  Agni  acts  the  pari  of 
mediator  between  earth  and  heaven.  All  tlic  gods  make 
him  their  messenger,*  In  one  iiymn  addressed  to  the 
same  gods  wc  read:  "Ye  gods  who  are  our  kindred,  be 
gracious  to  me,  who  pray  to  you.  1  confc.ts  much  wrong 
that  I  have  done  you,  and  ye  have  puni^ied  me  as  a 
father  his  son.  Remove  from  me  the  strokes,  remove  the 
5ins."' 

We  must  make  allowance  in  prayers  like  these,  for 
the  retrospective  inlliicncc  exerted  by  a  higher  worship 
upon  that  which  preceded  it,  tlirough  the  tendency 
we  have  aJnady  noticed  in  this  Te%ion  to  confound 
all  ttie  separate  gods  with  one  another. 


;  V,--lNnitA. 

It  b  not  possible  that  the  explanation  of  all  things 
should  be  found  in  the  perpetual  rcnen'al  and  expansion  ol 
life.  In  opposition  to  the  principle  of  life,  there  is  every- 
where the  power  of  death.  In  the  sky  wc  sec  the  thick 
heavy  cloud  which  seems  the  grave  of  the  light.  The 
demon  of  darkness  holds  the  dawn  imprisoned,  as  a 
robber  shuts  up  cows  in  a  cave.  Upon  earth  the  power 
of  destruction  blasts  the  ftelds  with  barrenness,  smiles 
the  fliicks  and  strikes  down  man  in  his  prime.  Lastly, 
the  enemy  with  the  black  hair  and  dark  skin  attacks  the 
noble  Ar^'an  race.  'I'his  evil  element  bears  many  names 
in  the  Vcdas,  and  appears  under  various  forms.     He  i^ 
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6Cmclimc-s  called  Vriira,  the  envehprr,  a  name  which 
indicates  that  he  is  primarily  a  demoniacal  power  in  the 
atinosphere,  which  enshrouds  the  light  or  imprisons  the 
fertilising  waters;'  at  other  times  he  is  called  Ahi,  the 
cloud-serpent.  These  are  tlic  leaders,  the  l>aks(ias,  and 
are  demons  of  darkness  in  the  heavens,  and  enemies  of 
the  Aryans  upon  earth.  For  the  conrtict  in  heaven  has 
always  ils  counterpart  upon  earth.  If  the  power  of  these 
evil  spirits  was  not  resisted,  the  world  would  become 
theirs.  A  powerful  god  carries  on  the  war  with  them, 
sustained  by  brave  auxiliaries. 

This  powerful  God  is  Indra,  "the  Vedic  Jupiter,  who 
reaches  the  enemy  and  overcomes  him,  standing  on  the 
•i.amm\\,  Ime  of  speech,  most  powerful  in  thought."*  His 
lirst  battle  field  is  the  heavenly  regions.  There  he  must 
conquer,  before  pursuing  and  crushing  his  enemies  upon 
earth,  who  are  also  the  enemies  of  the  Aryan  race.  Indra 
is  peculiarly  the  storm-god;  the  thunder  is  his  weapon.* 
He  is  at  first  the  simple  personification  of  a.  force  of 
nature,  the  lightning  flash  of  deadly  cffccl.  But  by  the. 
very  fact  that  as  God  of  the  universal  conflict,  he  becomes 
a.  historical  figure,  and  draws  near  to  man  to  succour 
and  deliver  him,  he  is  invested  with  a  far  more  marked 
individuality  than  that  of  the  gods  of  the  sacrifices,  and 
yet  he  also  becomes  in  tiie  end  confounded  with  all  the 
rest,  and  is  lost  in  the  obscure  abyss  of  the  Impersonal 
gods. 

This  i9  the  final  term  to  which  the  Vedic  conception  must 
logically  lead,  but  above  logic  we  have  to  deal  with  real 
life,  the  life  of  a  feeble  creature  like  man,  exposed  to  peril, 
sufiering  and  death.  He  needs  a  divine  deliverer,  who 
shall  light  for  him  against  the  powers  of  evil  by  which  he 
is  surrounded  on  every  side.  Thus  he  clings  with  passion- 
ate ardour  to  the  divine  champion  of  light  and  life.  He 
Dakes  him  for  a  time  a  living  god,  whose  help  can  be 
Invoked  in  all  necil  and  in  wliu.se  goodness  he  may  safely 
trust.  This  god,  the  son  of  power,  the  celestial  bull,*  who 
wears  the  heaven  as  a  hclmci,'  fights  not  for  himself  but 
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for  men.  He  shares  the  spoil  with  his  faithftil  ones,'  and 
givfs  ihcm  slrengtii  themselves  to  overcome.*  The  cunscant 
nlly  of  pious  warriors,  he  provides  his  suppliants  with 
horses  and  cows,  as  he  gathers  tlie  clouds  by  the  voice  of 
his  thunder.*  Lastly  it  is  he  who  gives  victory  to  his 
followers  in  the  conflict  of  nation  with  nation ;  it  is  to  him 
therefore  that  all  eyes  are  turned  for  help.  The  prayers 
which  he  inspires  in  his  worshippers  are  full  of  trust  and 
gratitude,  and  often  breathe  a  trjjly  lofty  sentiment. 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  in  the  ccle&lial  regions 
that  he  has  his  first  conflicts  with  the  demons  of  dark- 
ness. He  delivers  the  cows  of  light,  the  divine  dawns, 
and  givet  back  to  the  sun  his  spleiidnur.' 

The  great  battle  of  the  storm  is  described  by  tlie  Vcdic 
poets  with  incomparable  power.  Lilling  his  majestic 
head  like  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Ilimalyas,  and  roaring 
with  his  thunder  which  seems  like  the  bellowing  of  the 
heavenly  bull,  the  mighty  god  scatters  terror  all  around. 
The  trees  of  the  valley  bow  in  affright,  the  granite  moun- 
tains shake  as  if  they  were  but  dust.*  He  breaks  the 
power  of  Vritra  in  the  heavens,  and  rends  the  veils  in 
which  he  liad  bound  even  the  waters.  He  wields  his 
lightning ;  he  has  sharpened  it  like  a  pnictised  eutler,  and 
ax  one  fells  a  tree  with  an  axe,  so  he  cuts  down  the 
dragon.* 

He  is  not  alone  in  this  terrible  conflict;  under  him 
fight  the  Mantis,  the  storm  gods.  Their  chief  is  Rudm, 
the  howler,  the  fairhaired  god,  who  only  wields  the  thunder 
in  the  behalf  of  man  and  to  protect  his  herds.*  We  shall 
find  him  playing  presently  an  imporLint  |xiri  in  the  Brah- 
man mythology.  The  company  of  the  Maruts  are  mounted 
on  a  shining  car;  the  lance  of  a  thousand  colours  is  in 
ihdr  hand  with  the  glittering  spear.  The  cracking  of 
■  their  whips  is  heard  from  afar.     Their  troop  moves  for- 

I  ward  with  dazzling   swiftness.     Beneath  their  tread  the 

p  earth  trembles  like  an  aged  woman.     Man  bows  before 

I  them  in  awe."     l"hey  low  like  a  cow  after  her  calf.     They 
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e1v.w  with  the  niddy  light  of  lire ;  they  roar  like  lions. 
ViLyu,  the  wind,  is  the  faithful  companion  of  Imlra ;  it  is 
he  who  awiikcns  the  sky  and  makes  it  visible,  th«  earth 
also,  clothing  it  with  the  purple  of  the  rooming.  Glorious 
is  his  chariot.  He  goes  on  his  way  spreading  rosy  light 
over  the  sky,  and  lifiing  the  dust  from  the  earth.  Under 
his  bre.ith  the  waters  rush  along  like  women  hurrying  to 
an  assembly.  This  first-born  of  the  waters  never  sleeps. 
Whence  comes  he  ?  Who  made  him  ?  He,  the  spirit  of 
the  gods,  the  germ  nf  the  world,  goes  where  he  will.  His 
voice  is  heard  ;  his  form  is  not  seen.' 

India,  after  triumpliing  in  the  celestial  regions,  begins 
to  light  upon  earth ;  he  is  the  national  god  of  the  Aryans. 
By  his  help  Ihc  blnck-skinned  races  are  subdued  and  the 
Aryans  lal.e  ihcJr  flocks.  Thus  his  protection  is  invoked 
on  the  day  of  battle,  when  the  sh.irp  arrows  fly  through 
the  air,  when  the  combatants  use  their  muscles,  when  the 
chariots  rush  down  the  slopes  like  falcons  upon  their  prey, 
and  sweep  along  like  overflowing  torrents,'  The  favour 
of  liidra  is  secured  by  sacrifice  and  prayer.  Sacrifice 
is  more  than  mere  homage ;  it  augments  the  strength  of 
the  god.  U'he  Soma  renews  in  him  the  divine  substance ; 
for  it  is  from  its  nutritive  juice,  as  from  the  vital  fire  oi 
Agni,  that  he  derives  his  strength.  Sometimes  he  appears 
to  be  confoimdcd  with  Agni  and  Soma,  who  are  always 
present  in  ihe  sacrifices  oflVred  to  him.  He  shares  in  the 
dignity  of  these  gods.  Like  them  he  is  called  the  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Though  he  occupies  a  position  of 
such  supreme  dignity,  he  still  needs,  like  the  other  gods, 
to  be  sustained  by  the  sacrificial  aliments.  Thus  fortified 
be  contends  viclo'jously  with  the  serpent  AhL 

The  sacrifice  ofltred  on  the  earthly  altar  corresponds  to 
the  heavenly,  of  which  it  is  a  repi  oduetion.  In  tfic  upper 
sphere  the  gods  serve  as  priests.'  Upon  earth  the  offer- 
ings brought  to  Indra  arc  oxen,  sheep,  grain,  cakes,  but 
above  all  the  Soma  which  refreshes  him  in  both  worlds 
and  fills  him  with  new  energy.*  Prayers  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  worship  of  Indra,     Their  influence 
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for  good  is  extiressed  in  this  beautiful  figure:  "\VTi«i 
the  singers  a;:iong  mm  have  lifted  up  their  voices,  then 
that  which  they  desire  grows  like  a  branch."  Prayers 
ought  always  to  accompany  the  Soma,  which  they  embrace 
like  Io\"ing  spouse's.  They  thus  reinforce  the  vigour  of 
the  god  by  the  mngical  virtue  of  the  sacred  formula.  As 
the  sea  is  fed  by  the  rivers,  so  Indra  is  stm^iigtliened  by 
otir  prayers. ' 

Prayer  is  now  the  cow  by  which  Indra  is  nourished, 
now  the  arrow  which  his  suppliants  put  rnlo  his  hands, 
now  the  driver  of  his  chariot,  and  sometimes  even  the 
ehari-t  itself.' 

Brahmiinaspat',  the  lord  of  spells  and  of  prayer,  is  so 
closely  associated  with  Indra,  thflt  he  seems  sometimes  to 
take  his  place  in  ihe  con(tict  with  the  Vrilras.*  Indra 
himself  sings  hymns  in  the  siorm.'  His  pries  Is  are  the 
descendants  of  the  glorious  sons  of  Mann,  those  celestial 
sacriliccrs,  who  by  their  sonrp  enabled  him  to  break  open 
the  stable  in  which  the  coivs  of  dawn  were  shut  up.* 

There  is  a  peculiarly  close  bond  between  man  and  such 
3  god  as  thi».  who  is  his  constant  helper  and  mighty 
deliverer.  "Thou  only  among  the  gods  takest  pity  on 
mortals,*"  say  his  worshippers.  The  tnist  placed  in  him 
is  expressed  in  a  touching  manner.  He  is  called  "The 
ear  that  hears  prayer,"  and  is  thus  addressed :  "  Till  the 
earlier  serves  the  later,  and  the  higher  ia  rewarded  by  llie 
lower,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  god  hold  aloof  from  us.' 
"  O  glorious  one.  give  us  of  thy  riches.  The  man,  O 
Indra,  who  lo^ngly  worships  thee,  is  near  to  thee. 
O  Thunderer,  he  is  thy  companion."'  "  1  would  not  part 
with  Ihee,  O  Indra,  at  any  price  ....  More  art  thou 
to  tne  than  father  or  tender  brother.  Like  a  mother,  thou 
fiUesi  me  with  good.  Whither  art  thou  gone  ?  where 
tarriest  thou  ?  Hasten  hither,  O  w.irrior-hero,  for  our 
Eongs  are  sung  to  thee."'  To  the  worshipper  of  Indra, 
life  is  an  o^'erflowing  stream;  he  walks  in  the  sunshine 
vf   the    divine    favour.       This    favour    is    not    sccur^ 


<  RkVeiU.  vUL  87.  IbM-,  X.  6l.  ;. 
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by  sacrifice  alone ;  the  holy  intention  is  accepted  also, 
"  Though  I  have  no  cows  to  oftcr,"  says  the  poorer  wor- 
shipper to  Indra,  "1  bring  ihcc  what  I  have."'  The 
sacrifice  is  accepted  when  the  Soma  is  oflercd  willingly. 
Indra  sumettmes  appears  as  a  god  of  mercy.  Th«  wrelched 
turn  to  him.  "To  the  darkness  of  the  blind  he  can  bring 
light     May  Indra  help  us.'" 

Such  appeals  to  compassion  are  rare  in  the  hymns 
addrt-sscd  lo  Indra.  He  is  generally  the  awful  god  who 
makes  the  mountains,  the  sea,  and  the  burning  deserts 
tremble;  the  invincible  warrior,  who  overthrows  his 
enemies,  while  he  la\is,hes  his  gifts  on  those  who  brin^ 
their  sacriHces  freely  to  him.  In  the  drama  of  nature  as 
of  history,  he  is  above  all  the  mighty  god.  ever  wrestling 
with  the  powers  of  evil.  Wc  may  quote  in  conclusion  the 
hymn  from  the  Vedas  which  givts  the  most  complete  picture 
of  the  great  god  of  battle. 

"  Keep  silence  well !  we  offer  praise  to  the  great  indra 
in  the  house  of  the  sacrificer.  Docs  he  find  treasure  for 
those  who  are  like  sleepers  ?  Mean  praise  is  not  valued 
among  the  munificent. 

"Thou  art  the  giver  of  horses,  Indra;  thou  art  the 
giver  of  cowf«,  the  giver  of  corn,  the  strong  lord  of  wealth ; 
the  old  guide  of  man,  disappointing  no  desires,  a  friend 
to  friends ;  to  him  we  address  this  song. 

"O  powerful  Indra,  achiever  of  many  works,  most 
brilliant  god — all  this  wealth  around  here  is  known  to 
be  thine  alone.  Take  from  it,  conqueror !  Do  not  stint 
the  desire  of  the  worshipper  who  longs  for  ihee  ! 

"On  these  days  thou  art  gracious,  and  on  these  nights, 
keeping  off  the  enemy  from  our  cows  and  from  our  stud. 
Tearing  the  fiend  night  alVer  night  with  the  help  of  Indra, 
let  us  rejoice  In  food,  freed  from  haters. 

"  Let  us  rejoice.  Indra,  in  treasure  and  food,  in  wealth 
of  manifold  delight  and  splendour.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the 
blessing  of  the  gods  which  gives  us  the  strength  of  offspring, 
gives  us  cows  first  and  horses. 

"These  draughts  inspired  thee,  O  lord  of  the  brave  I 
these  were  vigour,  tliesc  libations,  in  battles ;  when  for  the 
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sake   of  the    poet,   the   sacrificcr.   thou   stnickest  down 
irresistibly  ten  thousands  of  enemies. 


"We  who  in  future  protected  by  the  gods,  wish  to  be 
thy  most  blessed  friends,  wc  shall  piaise  thcc,  blessed  by 
ihee  with  olTspring  and  enjoying  henceforth  a  longer 
life."' 

One  would  think  that  the  worship  of  this  warrior-god 
should  have  arrested  India  on  the  verge  of  that  abyss  of  the 
unfathomable  unity,  into  which  it  was  about  lo  precipitate  it- 
self. Thequcstion  forces  itself  upon  us  with  special  reference 
to  Indra,  who  at  first  seems  so  much  to  i-e;!!  mble  Ormazd, 
how  it  was  th.it  thi:«  v.-iliant  god  should  not,  like  the  god 
of  Iran,  have  led  his  followers  on  to  victory  in  the  conflict 
with  death  and  evil?  The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  In 
the  6rst  place,  Indra  never  really  occupied  the  sole  place 
of  supremacy,  lie  was  constantly  confounded  with  the 
gods  of  the  sacrifices,  and  thus  came  within  the  circle  of 
pantheistic  syncretism.  Then  he  ulso  is,  in  the  end,  con- 
founded with  his  worshipper.  Like  Agni  and  Soma,  he 
lives  by  the  sacrifice.  Men  bring  to  him  of  his  proper  sub- 
stance, and  he  is  nourisl^ed  by  it.  We  are  thu±  met  again 
by  the  metaphysical  difficulty:  the  created  being  has  no 
proper  life  apart  from  the  infinite  being.  So  long  as  the 
created  and  the  uncreated  are  confounded,  we  cannot  get 
beyond  fal^ism  in  the  natural  life,  and  evil  is  only  a 
fiction,  since  it  is  inevitable.  Indra  may  thunder  and 
rage  in  battle,  but  he  is  only  carrying  out,  after  all,  the  in- 
variable law  of  nature,  accordirg  to  which  lightning  and 
storm  always  in  the  end  rend  the  b'ack  cloud,  and  light 
come«  forth  in  morning  radiance  from  her  prison  house  of 
night.  Lastly,  while  the  Iranian  god  shows  x  constant 
tendency  to  ri*e  above  his  naturalistic  origin,  and  to  be- 
come a  moral  power,  the  Indian  god  remains  so  to  sj^rak 
in  hi»  heavy  swaddling  clothe*.  There  is  nothing  tltcre- 
fore  to  prevent  naluriam  frfim  running  its  fatal  course  in 
India,  and  arriving  at  the  inevitable  gcal  of  panihelx.m — 


■  RIe  Veda,  L  53.  Mu  UQItcr^  Tntitl*doB:  "Chips  ftr«  a  Ccfon 
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the  absorption  of  tic  parts  in  the  whole,  because  those 
parts,  having  no  inde|Hnc1ent  existence,  must  ultimately 
lie  lost  in  the  cosntk  unily  and  merged  in  t]>c  absolute. 
The  Soma  with  which  Indra  is  intoxicated  is  not  the 
gcnciouB  wine  which  ttiniiitatcs  to  rtuitful  cffcrt.  It  is 
ihc  great  narcctic  of  the  ancient  East,  the  moibid  fascina- 
tion of  the  pantheistic  idea.  Such  must  of  necessity  be 
(he  lin;il  term  of  the  rcligiuiis  evbluiinn  in  India.  In  vain 
did  the  god  of  battles  hold  for  a  time  ail  the  fibres  of  ttw 
intellectual  life  in  full  tension.  The  reaction  was  not 
strong  enough  to  change  the  whole  character  and  course 
of  the  religion.  It  was  reserved,  moreover,  for  another 
gc<)  than  Indra,  to  lift  the  religious  consciousness  of  India 
to  its  highest  point. 

;  VI.-Vakuna.' 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  Varuna  of  the 
Vcdasandthe  original  Varuna,  who  was  the  primitive  god 
of  all  the  Aijan  race  before  its  dispersion.  Wc  have  recog- 
nised him  as  llie  great  sun-god,  ihe  god  of  heaven  who, 
wilhout  identifying  himself  with  the  celestial  light,  finds 
in  it  his  highest  nianifi-slalion.  lie  never  ceases  to  in- 
habit the  heaven  which  is  idcntifiiU  with  his  name,  but  he 
casts  off  almost  entirely  the  bonds  of  naturism.  Intellec* 
lual  and  moral  tjuatities  predominate  in  him  over  Ihe 
mere  notion  of  a  deified  force  of  nature,  and  in  this  respect, 
he  infinitely  surpasses  Indra.  It  is  impossible  (o  define 
the  time  or  the  mrde  of  this  transition,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  ihe  tcligimis  conscience  of  India  dots  not  take 
a  step  in  advance  without  linking  on  all  the  pa^i,  with  all 
its  gods,  whom  it  identifies  with  the  new  divinity. 

Thus  Apni  and  Soma  were,  so  to  speak,  merged  in 
Indra,  and  all  together  were  afterwards  identified  with 
Vanina.  No  part  of  the  earlier  faith  seems  to  be 
abandoiiMl,  and  yet  this  pantheistic  syncretism  of  Ihe 
gods  received  at  least  for  a  time  a  new  element.  There 
are  even  traces  in  the  best  days  of  the  worship  of  Varuna, 
of  an  evolution  going  beyond  syncretism.     More  than  one 

■  S«e  M  IVrtilcne,  "U  (tiiglon  VMtquc  V■null^"  is  which  we  ar* 
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Vcdic  hymn  indeed  alludes  to  a  conflict  between  Indra 
and  Varuna.  Indra  seems  soniclinii-s  to  rrprcscnt  the 
good  element  in  contact  wiih  Varunu  the  evti.  This 
anomaly,  where  so  great  and  holy  a  god  is  concerned,  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  contrast  on  one  essential  point 
between  Varuna  and  Indra.  Indra  is  always  regarded  as 
the  great  champion  of  the  principle  of  light  against  the  evil 
power,  the  dark  serpent,  the  demon  who  settles  to  quench 
the  light  in  his  coils.  This  trenchant  opposition  ceases 
when  Varuna  is  looked  upon  as  the  supreme  god.  Dualism 
is  replaced  by  a  conception  which  if  not  monotheistic, 
is  at  least  henotheistic.  Vanina  is  the  first  among  the 
Asuras.  The  word  /tfiira  is  used  for  the  supreme  power, 
uniwrsal  sovereignty.  In  order  to  express  the  omni- 
poieiice  of  Indra  it  is  said  that  he  cxcrciged  the  Asura 
among  the  gr>ds.'  The  root  of  Asura  is  Asa.  breath,  the 
life,  Asura  is  the  lord  of  life  who  disposes  of  it 
sovereignly.  Nothing  escapes  this  sovereignty.  There 
is  no  power  which  can  oppose  itself  to  his.  Consec]ueriily 
it  is  he  who  bestows  or  holds  back  life  and  its  precious 
gifts;  it  is  he  who  imprisons  the  Hjjht  and  sets  it  free; 
he  di^pemsrs  as  he  will  sulTcnng  and  healing;  he  is  the 
god  who  binds  and  looses. 

The  same  idea  is  attached  to  another  name  of  Varuna 
and  of  the  group  of  god«  over  which  he  presides.  The 
Afuras  are  also  Adilyas^  which  signilies  all-powerful 
sovei'cigns,  from  the  word  adili,  free,  not  bound.  It 
follows  that  they  know  no  law  but  their  own  will,  and 
arc  the  universal  sovereigns '  by  whom  the  three  worlds 
are  upheld.*  They  make  the  sun  to  shine  in  unclouded 
splendour,  but  they  also  draw  the  veil  of  night.*  If 
Varuna  sends  forth  the  sun  on  its  wide  orbit,  he  also  hidca 
it  fi-om  our  eyes  cither  when  night  falls,*  or  when  he 
co\-crs  the  heaven  with  clouds  and  pours  down  the  r^in. 
If  in  accordance  with  Indian  svncretism,  he  is  often  con- 
founded with  Agni  and  Soma,*  in  other  passages  of  the 
Vedas  hn  is  opposed  to  them  as  an  evil  god.  Thus  the 
gi-eatest  of  the  gods  is  made  for  a  moment  to  ecem  the 
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very  prince  of  Ihe  demons.'  Tliis  strange  confusion  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  a  persistent  dualism. 

The  worshipper  of  Indra  the  warrior-god,  who  maintains 
the  perpetual  conflict  with  evil,  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  a  god  who  not  only  does  not  fight,  but  who  sends 
the  plagues  which  afflict  the  earth.  This  seemed  to 
him  an  insoluble  contradiction,  so  long  as  be  had  not 
grasped  the  idea  of  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  supreme 
god,  and  learned  to  regard  him  as  absolute  goodness.  The 
religious  eonseiousness  of  the  Aryans  of  India  rose  very 
nearly  to  this  height  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  worship 
of  Varuna,  but  it  was  only  for  a  lime,  and  never  without 
an  admixture  of  lower  elements. 

The  two  great  ideas  of  sovereignly  and  of  holiness 
really  permeated  more  or  less  the  religious  conception  of 
which  Varuna  was  the  embodiment.  He  was  regarded 
indeed  as  the  sovereign  god,  inasmuch  as  nothing  was 
beyond  his  sway,  and  he  bad  no  need  to  light  in  order  lo 
give  light  to  the  world.  The  exercise  of  his  magic,  that 
is  of  his  occult  power,  sufficed.  He  was  then  the  most 
high,  the  all-powerful.  Again,  if  he  was  the  dispenser 
of  evils,  it  was  as  the  avenger  of  the  law.  The  dark 
side  of  his  being  corresponded  to  the  riglitcous  indigna- 
tion of  offended  justice.  Pain  bccsme  chastrecment.  The 
whole  of  religion,  with  its  rites  and  saciificcs,  acquired 
a  new,  a  deeper  and  holier  incaiiing.  This  ex)'Iains  the 
lofty,  even  sublime  language,  in  which  some  of  the  Vcdic 
hymns  expressed  the  adoration  of  Varuna. 

I  lis  sovereignly  is  manifested  in  the  first  place,  in  the  (act 
that  all  the  other  gods  arc  subordinate  to  him,  commenc- 
ing with  Indra,  who  receives  bis  thunder  from  him.  This 
^reat  god  who  established  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  is 
exalted  overall  worlds  as  universal  king,  is  at  the  same  time 
a  father  to  his  creatures.  Thus  the  hymns  to  his  praise 
almost  always  conclude  with  an  appeal  to  his  goodness. 

"Wise  and  mighty  arc  the  works  of  him  who  etcmmed 
asunder  the   wide  firmaments  (heaven   and  earth).     He 

*  U  Brrpii^c  (toI.  ill.  [k  113)  connccu  Vanina,  aifof ic>  viilli  the 
rnot  m,  cnvelopmcnl,  whkli  woiiUI  In  <-nr  s<pi-cl  kMimllalr  Ihr  MiptTine 
toil  lo  tiK  dtBKiniKal  povrrr.  Unly  if  iIjiIei.ii»  \\  among  llir  M  IfiinKa 
wtilch  pToccd  Ircm  him,  it  u  tbc  wicked  wiiom  U«>  ntchra  in  iu  iict^ 
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lifted  on  high  the  brishi  and  glorious  heaven;  he  stretched 
out  apart  ihc  sUrry  sky  and  the  earth. 

"Do  1  say  this  to  my  own  self?  How  can  I  get  urto 
Vanina  ?  Will  he  accept  my  offering  witliout  displeasure ' 
When  shall  I,  with  a  quiet  mind,  sec  him  propitiated  ?"  * 
Varuna  prepared  the  paths  for  the  sun,  and  sent  the 
rivers  running  down  to  the  sea.  He  opened  the  great 
gales  of  day.  The  wind,  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  rushes 
through  space,  like  wild  herds  fteding  in  the  prairie. 
And  in  both  worlds  all  things  are  dear  to  him  Varuna 
and  Mitia,  who  is  inseparable  from  him,  are  proclaimed 
the  sovereign  rulers  of  the  worid.  Their  dominion  over 
the  universe  which  they  have  made  to  be  the  world  of 
man,  has  no  end.*  They  have  made  the  plant  to  grow, 
have  called  the  cows  into  being,  have  given  stn-ngth  to 
the  horses,  have  stored  tiie  fire  in  the  waters,  set  the  sun 
in  the  sky  and  the  Soma  in  the  rocks.  Begirt  with  clmid*, 
many-hued  like  the  rainbow,  they  cause  the  rain  to  fall, 
when  the  thunder  rolls  through  the  darkened  heavens, 
and  the  milk  of  the  sky  flows  in  floods.  The  best  gift  of 
Vanina  to  man  is  intelligence  and  wisdom.  Varuna  has 
not  only  omnijiotence  but  oniniscimcc.  "  He  who  knows 
the  pLace  of  the  birds  that  tly  through  the  sky,  who,  on 
the  water,  knows  the  ships ;  He,  the  upholder  of  order, 
who  knows  the  track  of  the  wind,  of  the  wide,  the  bright, 
the  mighty,  and  knows  those  who  reside  on  high.  He, 
the  upholder  of  order,  Vanina,  sits  down  among  his 
people;  he,  the  wise,  sits  there  to  govern.  From  Ihencc 
^^K  perceiving  all  wondrous  things,  he  sees  what  has  been 
^^B  and  what  wilt  be  done.  May  he,  the  wise  Aditya,  make 
^^1  our  paths  straight  all  our  days;  may  he  prolong  our  lives."' 
H^H  The  prayer  of  man  goes  up  to  him.     "  O  hear  this  my 

V  calling,  Varuna,  be  gracious  to  me.     Longing  for  help,  I 

I  have  called  u|>on  thee.     Tl>oii,  O  wise  god,  art  lord  of  all, 

I  of  hea\'en  and  earth  ;  listen  on  thy  way,"  * 

I  The  following  fragment  of  the  Atharva  Veda  docs  not 

I  go  beyond  the  lofty  idea  which  the  Vedas  have  given  of 

■  Varuna. 


I 
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"The  great  lord  of  Ihcse  wriritis  sees  as  if  t:e  were  near. 
If  a  man  ihiiil:3  he  is  walking  by  stealth,  the  gods  know 
it  all. 

"  If  a  man  stands  or  walks  or  hides,  if  he  goes  to  lie 
down  or  to  get  up;  what  two  people  silting  together 
whisper,  King  Vanina  knows  it;  he  is  there  as  the  third. 

"This  earth  too  belongs  to  Vanma,  the  king,  and  this 
wide  sky  with  its  cnils  f:ir  apart.  The  two  seas  (the  sky 
and  the  ocean)  are  Varuna's  loins ;  he  is  also  contaii»ctl 
in  the  small  drop  of  water.  He  who  would  flee  far 
beyond  the  sky,  even  he  would  not  be  rid  of  Varuna  the 
king,  1  lis  spies  proceed  from  heaven  towards  this  world  ; 
with  thousand  eyes  they  overlook  this  earth. 

"King  Varuna  sees  all  this,  what  is  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  what  is  beycnd.  He  has  counted  the 
twinklings  of  the  eyes  of  men.  As  a  player  throws  the 
dice,  he  settles  all  things. 

"May  all  thy  fatal  nooses  which  stand  spread  out 
seven  by  seven  and  threefold,  catch  the  man  who  tells  a 
lie  ;  may  they  pass  by  him  who  tells  the  truth."' 

The  conclusion  of  this  hymn  brings  us  to  the  grandest 
character isiic  of  Varuna — holiness.  It  is  not  indeed 
absolute  holiness,  for  there  is  a  considerable  admixture 
of  naturalistic  elements,  but  it  sets  the  idea  of  good  in 
strong  relief  against  the  background  of  superstition  and 
legend.  Good  is  regarded  especially  as  the  opposite  to 
falsehood,  as  is  apparent  from  the  closing  strophe  of  the 
hymn  just  <iuotrd.  and  as  we  might  naturally  expect  in  a 
teligion  in  which  the  opposition  betwtcn  light  and  dark- 
ness is  more  than  a  syn^hol.  The  idea  of  law  is  very 
prominent  in  the  prayers  ofTcred  to  Vanina.  "  Thy  laws," 
it  is  said,  "rest  upon  ihec  as  on  a  mountain."  Here  tlie 
reference  is  not  simply  to  the  fixity  of  natural  law  by 
which  the  couises  of  the  stars  are  governed,  nor  to  the 
strict  observance  of  saci'ed  rites.'    It  is  used  umiuestionably 


'  "Chips  iTpm  ■  Ccnnin  WorksIiAp.'  Max  Hdllcr,  vol.  i,  pi\  41.  4I. 

*  I'brrc  Mr.  seven)  u-otdfl  utrci^iiiig  the  idea  ot  law.  IVifrigi  froRi  rt, 
ihii  which  i>  Jixiicil.  fiiMd,  fixed,  is  inc  uscnlin)  wonl.  M  ji  3:Qi!<.r  is 
w K-rig  wlicB  be  aas'siis  as  the  origin  o(  llui  tidloii  of  Inw,  liic  »pwucle 
ol  tlie  ti^uUriiy  <rf  naniml  law.  ("Origin  and  Growlh  of  RcligloA," 
Lmiotc  k«  p.  339.)    Tlie  Idea  of  reapontlbilily  W  closely  connected  wHb 
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tn  a  moral  sense  in  several  significant  passages,  as  fof 
instance,  tliat  in  which  it  is  said  that  Varuna  and  Mitrs 
are  faithful  to  the  law  in  keeping  an  eye  on  the  deceptions 
practised  by  men,  and  in  justly  punishing  every  violator 
of  truth  and  honour,' 

But  strict  justice  does  not  exhaust  our  duty  to  our 
neighbour;  there  are  also  services  of  love  incumbent  on 
us.  *'He  who  does  not  give  food  to  the  hungry  and 
drink  to  him  whose  tongue  is  parched  for  thiist,  he  who 
hardens  his  heart  against  him  who  intreals  of  liim,  shall 
himself  find  none  lo  take  pity  on  him.  He  only  has  true 
enjoyment  who  shares  with  the  poor  and  gives  to  him 
that  nccdeth.  It  shall  be  so  done  to  him  when  he  sues  for 
help,  and  he  makes  himself  a  friend  for  the  future.  In 
vain  does  the  fool  provide  himself  with  food  ;  I  sprak  the 
truth,  it  shall  only  be  his  death.  No  friend  has  ht  ami  no 
companion  ;  want  comes  to  him  who  only  seeks  his  own."* 
The  evil  which  men  do  to  themselves,  as  in  gambling,  is 
as  severely  reprobated,*  The  man  who  is  faithful  to  the 
law  is  contrasted  with  the  deceiver.  "  By  keeping  to  your 
path  of  life,"  says  the  worshipper  to  Varuna  and  Mitra, 
"we  pass  safely  through  danger  as  through  the  sea  on 
ships."*  This  is  a  great  advance  beyond  the  simple  law 
of  nature,  the  law  of  fatalism  sustained  by  force. 

The  clearest  indication  how  far  this  law  of  fatalism 
is  left  behind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  deep  sense  of  sin  ex- 
pressed in  many  penitential  hj-mns.  These  would  be 
utterly  unmeaning  if  man  did  not  feel  his  own  responsibility. 
The  mora!  idea  conveyed  in  these  ardent  prayers  is  both 
lofty  and  pure.  The  Asuras,  Varuna  and  Mitra,  arc  looked 
upon  as  the  guardians  and  avengers  of  lite  violated  law. 
They  take  cognisance  of  all  and  do  not  pass  by  any 
misdeeds.  The  sun  is  their  spy  ;  he  is  as  it  were  their 
great   all-seeing   eye.      Agnt   often   performs    the   same 


tbc  moril  law  is  not  derived  (rom  \\k  iipR'tarlc  of  nxliirp,  wfait-h  giiia 
Cnly  the  notion  of  rreularity,  fl»ity.       'i'he  iilen  of  iciixjiisibilily  n>i*>t 
Bpring  from  tbt  dcplha  of  tlie  contcirncr,  else  we  dtrivc  (kc  greater 
fmni  the  less. 
■  RiE  Veda,  ii.  >7,  ^  *  Ibid.,  riL  86, 4, 
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part.  He  is  called  "  the  eye  of  the  great  law."*  "Why 
dost  Ihou  accuse  us  to  Varuna,  O  Agni  ?  What  is  our 
Bin?"* 

Sin  committed  is  punished  by  these  great  gods.  Their 
hand  binds  the  guilty  with  heavj-  fitters  which  they  alone 
can  loose,  and  which  represent  the  various  punishments 
inflicted.  The  offender  is  likened  to  a  thief  loaded  with 
chains,  or  to  a  calf  bound  with  a  cord.  Sometimes  the 
sin  itself  is  regarded  as  an  accursed  chain,  from  which  the 
suppliant  prays  to  be  loosed.  "Take  from  mc  my  sin 
like  a  feller,  O  Vanina.'" 

Sin  is  not  only  failure  in  the  performance  of  the  law  of 
sacrifice  and  ritual,  it  has  its  seat  in  the  hcarL  It  is  the 
intention  which  lends  gravity  to  the  fault,  "  It  was  not 
our  own  doing,  O  Varnna,  it  was  necessity,  or  temptation, 
an  intoxicating  draught,  passion,  dice,  thoughtlessness."* 
The  Adiiyas  see  the  good  and  e\'il  in  the  heart  of  man, 
which  is  full  of  desires. 

Sin,  of  whatever  sort,  is  a  debt  to  the  gods,  who  demand 
its  pajTtient.'  The  Adityas,  the  heavenly  guardians  of  the 
great  world-all,  are  just  to  punish  guilt  and  to  obtain  the 
payment  of  all  debts.*  There  is  a  close  solidarity  among 
mankind.  They  suffer  the  consequences  of  sin  committed 
by  their  forefathers.  "  Move  far  away  from  me  all  self- 
committed  guilt,  and  may  1  not,  O  king,  sufi'cr  for  what 
others  have  committed.  Many  dawns  have  not  yet 
dawned  ;  grant  us  to  live  in  them,  O  Vanina  I " 

"Whether  it  be  my  companion  or  a  friend,  who,  while 
I  was  asleep  and  trembling,  uttered  fcaiful  spells  against 
mc,  whether  it  be  a  thief  or  a  wolf  who  wishes  to  hurt  me, 
protect  us  against  them,  O  Varuna." '  The  solidarity  of 
the  race  in  sin  is  thus  expressed  with  as  much  clesirness 
as  vigour. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  guilty  one  invokes  the  pardon  of 
his  god,  shows  that  he  believes  in  his  mercy,  which  indeed 
is  plainly  affirmed.  "  O  that  we  were  guiltless  before 
Varuna,   before   him  who   has  mercy  on   the  sinner  I"" 


•  Hit  Vedn.  iv. 
■  Hid,  V.  3.  s- 

•  Ibtj,  u.  1%. 
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*'  Yc  gods,  lift  up  the  fallen  one,  and  him  who  has  com- 
initt<;d  sin,  ye,  O  gods,  make  new  again." ' 

Varuna  is  indired  not  simply  a  just  god;  he  is  also  a 
father  full  of  pity.  Thus  the  penitent  lilts  lo  him  plead- 
ing hands  and  a  sore  hearL  "As  a  bird  shields  h<r 
young  with  her  wings,  so  he  extends  his  protection  to  his 
worshippers."  "  Come  near  to  me  to-day,  O  ye  gods,  for 
I  would  cast  myself  trembling  on  your  heart.  Save  us, 
that  the  wolf  may  not  devour  us,  and  that  we  fall  not  into 
his  Iair."» 

The  guilty  one  seeks  to  appease  Varuna.  This  he  tries 
to  do  first  by  hymns.  "To  propitiate  thee,  O  Varuna, 
we  unbend  thy  mind  with  songs,  as  the  charioteer  a  weary 
siecd,"*  But  his  chief  reliance  is  on  tears  and  prayers. 
These  he  says,  fly  up  to  the  god  "  as  birds  to  their 
ncstSi."*  Sacrifice  is  no  longer  merely  the  food  of  the  gods. 
The  idea  of  atc^nement  is  added.  The  need  of  a  mediator 
is  expressed  in  the  following  hymn:  "O  Agni,  invoke 
Mitra,  Varuna,  Indra  for  the  faults  that  we  have  com- 
mitted; give  pardon  !'"  "  Bring  near,  O  Agni,  the  gods 
who  work  in  love,  that  they  may  be  gracious  ui:to  us.'" 
"  O  Agni,  procure  us  favour  with  Varuna  (with  the 
Maruts,  the  all-shining  ones)." 

"  For  kith  and  kin,  O  bright  and  gracious  Agni,  procure 
thou  deliverance.  Thou  who  knowest  how,  O  Agni,  turn 
away  from  us  the  anger  of  the  god,  of  Varuna.  Re  thou 
the  nearest  to  us,  O  Agni,  with  thy  help ;  be  our  deare.*! 
ricnd  by  th  c  hght  of  this  dawn.  Appease  Varuna  to- 
wards us ;  grant  us  to  find  favour  in  his  sight ;  be  thou 
ready  to  hear  our  cry  I "  * 

Neither  sacrifice  nor  the  mediation  of  Agni  avails  to 
quiet  the  troubled  soul.  In  its  difiiress,  it  casts  itself  as 
it  were  into  the  anus  of  the  all-powerful  god  whom  it  calls 
father,  however  thick  the  veil  by  which  his  glorious  face 
is  still  hidden.  Then  there  rises  into  the  mysterious 
region,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  cries  that  ever  proceeded 
from  the  conscience  of  man.     It  is  first  of  all  a  confessiun 


'  Klg  Vcrta,  %.  137,  I.  •  Ibid.,  1.  as.  4. 

'  IUJ„  il.  3-).  *  IW.,  vfL  OJ,  7. 
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bi  sins,  of  those  of  wliich  the  man  is  himself  conscious 
and  those  which  are  known  alone  to  the  All-Scarchcr. 
"  Mow  can  1  get  unto  Varuna?  Will  he  accept  my  offer- 
ing without  displeasure?  When  shall  I,  with  a  qui«;t 
mind,  see  him  propitiated  ?  1  ask,  O  Varuna,  wishing  in 
know  this  my  sin.  I  go  to  ask  the  wise.  The  sages  all 
tell  me  the  sam<r.     Varuna  it  is  who  is  angry  with  thee. 

"Was  it  an  old  sin,  O  Varuna,  that  thou  wishcst  to 
destroy  thy  friend  who  always  praises  thee  ?  Tell  mc, 
thou  unron(]U<Talile  lord,  and  I  will  quickly  turn  to  thee 
with  praise,  freed  from  sin.  Absolve  us  from  the  sins 
of  our  fathers,  and  from  those  which  are  committed  with 
our  own  bodies Let  me  without  sin  give  satis- 
faction to  the  angry  god,  like  a  slave  to  the  bounteous 
lord.  The  lord  god  enlightened  the  foolish  ;  he,  the 
wisest,  lends  his  worshippers  to  wealth. 

"O  lord  Varuna,  may  this  song  go  well  to  thy  heart! 
May  we  prosper  in  keeping  and  acquiring  1  Protect  us, 
O  gods,  always  with  your  btessingsl"' 

These  passionate  utterances  of  confused  desire  seem 
to  beat  against  the  bars,  and  at  length  burst  forth  into 
a  sublime  hymn  far  loftier  in  conception  than  the  purest 
ideals  of  the  national  religion.  It  rises  like  the  upsoaring 
of  a  caged  eagle  suddenly  set  free. 

"Let  mc  not  yet,  O  Varuna,  enter  into  the  house  o/ 
clay  ;  have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy  1 

"  If  1  go  along  trembling,  like  a  cloud  driven  by  the 
wind ;  have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy ! 

"  Through  want  of  strength,  thou  strong  and  bright  god, 
haw  I  gone  wrong ;  have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy  I 

"Thiretcame  upon  the  worshipper,  though  he  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  watei^ ;  have  mercy,  almighty,  have 
mercy! 

"  Whenever,  wc  men,  O  Varuna,  commit  an  offence  before 
the  heavenly  host ;  whenever  we  break  the  law  through 
thoughtlessness ;  have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy !  "  * 

How  was  it,  wc  ask,  that  the  religious  conscioustiess 
of  the  Aryans  of  India,  did  not  remain  at  this  high  level, 
but  quickly  fell  again  undtr  the  influence  of  the  pantheistic 
idea,  which   it   ultimately   pushed    to    its   extreme   con* 
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sequences?  The  answer  is,  lliat  it  had  never  completely 
shaken  off  that  idea  even  in  the  glorious  |xrnod  when 
Varuna  reigned  supreme  in  the  pantheon.  Wc  have 
already  repeatedly  observed  that  in  the  Vcdic  religion 
no  gfid,  however  Er^at,  attained  to  an  unchallenged 
supremacy  in  the  theodicy,  and  as  he  was  never  able 
completely  to  displace  the  inferior  gods,  he  came  in  tlie 
end  to  share  their  lower  nature. 

Thus  the  great  enigma  of  evil  remained  unexplained, 
and  its  dark  shadow  fell  even  upon  the  shining  face 
of  the  sovereign  gods.  Varuna  pKsidcd,  as  wc  have  seen, 
not  only  over  the  luminous,  but  over  the  sombre  side 
of  things.  If  he  was  the  source  of  good,  he  was  alau 
Ihc  dispenser  of  evil,  and  that  not  nierdy  as  chastisement. 
Was  it  possible  that  a  mind  so  philosophical  as  that  of 
the  Indian,  .should  not  ask  of  the  gods  an  c.i plana ti<jn  of 
evil  ?  In  the  end  it  charges  it  upon  them,  and  at  a  later 
period  the  Asuras  themselves  arc  regarded  as  demoniacal 
powers,  Wc  thus  arrive  at  a  system  in  which  good  ami 
evil  arc  identified  as  only  different  manifestations  of 
one  principle,  both  equally  ncccssaiy  to  universal  being. 
Offended  conscience  does  indeed  lift  up  its  voice  against 
this  delusion,  but  it  is  stifled  by  the  predominance  of 
metaphysical  speculation,  which  silences  its  protests  and 
hurries  the  national  religion  down  the  fatal  incline,  at 
the  base  of  which  is  the  negation  of  the  gods,  of  man, 
in  3  word,  of  all  being.  This  vindication  of  conscience 
is  expressed  nevertheless  with  extraordinary  power,  and 
ean  never  be  obliterated.  It  remains  a  EiaiuHng  argument 
against  lho«e  subtle  metaphyttics  of  the  blast  and  West, 
which  sacrifice  the  moral  life  to  tlic  idol  of  pantheistic 
speculation. 

\  VII. — The  Close  of  tre  Vcdic  Relicioh,* 

As  we  approach  the  close  of  the  Vedic  era,  wc  already  ' 
discern  the  first  signs  of  the   coming  transformation  of 
its   brilliant  and  vivid  naturisni  into   a  religion  at   once 
sacerdotal  and  metaphysical. 


■  Ms>  UnllerV  'Lecture*  on   Ih«  Oriein  aod  Growth  of  Rtl'gion," 
Urtore.  VL.  VIL 
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In  the  first  place,  the  confusion  of  at)  (he  gods  in  a 
syncretism  which  utterly  deprives  them  of  individuality, 
bccornvs  more  and  more  marked  in  the  hymns  addressed 
to  the  most  personal  and  powerful  of  those  gods — 
Varuna. 

We  read  in  one  of  these  hymns,  "O  lord  of  my  prayer 
(Brihaspati),  whether  ihou  be  Miira  or  Varuna  or  PQshan, 
come  to  my  sacrifice!"  Agni,  really  the  god  of  fire,  is 
said  to  lie  liidra  and  Vishnu,  Saviiri,  Pashan,  Rudra, 
and  Adili ;  nay,  he  is  said  to  be  all  the  gods."  This 
complex  and  confused  divinity  which,  from  a  metaphysical 
point  of  view,  takes  the  place  of  the  living  and  personal 
gods,  is  sometimes  identified  with  Time.  It  is  said  of 
tndra  that  he  was  born  of  Time.  A  yet  more  abstract 
notion  attributes  the  birth  of  the  gods  to  the  great 
mother  Aditya,  the  holy  one  who  produced  all  the  glorious, 
(he  mighty,  the  sovereign  ones,  the  gods,  the  Asuras.* 
Thus  instead  of  gods  sovereign  and  all  powerful,  we  have 
abstract  sovereignty,  the  unfathomable  infinite  I 

Not  only  do  tbt  gods  lose  their  individuality  in  this 
dreary  absolute,  but  the  very  personality  of  man  is  absorbed 
also.  In  a  somewhat  obseuie  hymn  relating  to  the  dead, 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased  is  represented  as  wandering 
through  earth  and  heaven,  in  the  sun,  on  high  mountains, 
in  all  created  life.  Nay  more,  it  has  been  in  some  obscure 
way  present  in  all  that  has  been,  and  shall  be  in  all  that 
is  to  be.'  We  are  thus  brought  back  again  to  the  hidden 
principle  of  being,  the  mysterious  One.  Thus  we  see  the 
form  of  the  god  who  lends  himself  most  readily  to  pan- 
theislic  conceptions,  Brabmanaspaii,  the  Irrd  of  spells 
and  of  prayer,  rising  ever  higher  in  the  Indian  pantheon, 
till  all  the  other  gods  are  lost  in  biro. 

This  mclapbysical  evolution  does  not  go  on  without 
a  painful  conflict  of  doubt,  which  assumes  at  first  the 
form  of  an  ever-recurring  question,  as  in  the  following 
hymn. 

"In  the  beginning  there  arose  the  golden  child.  He 
was  the  one  bom  lord  of  all  that  is.  He  established  the 
earth  and  this  sky.  Wl-.o  is  the  god  to  whom  we  shall 
oifcr  our  sacrifice  ? 
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"He  who  gives  life,  he  who  gives  strength;  whose- 
rommaiid  all  the  bright  gods  revere;  whose  shadow  is 
immortality,  whose  shadow  is  death.  Who  is  the  god 
to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice?  He  who  through 
his  power  is  the  one  king  of  the  breathing  and  nwakcn- 
ing  world.  He  who  governs  all,  man  and  bear* ;  who  is 
the  god  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

"  He  whose  greatness  these  snowy  mountains,  whose 
greatness  the  sun  proclaims,  with  the  distant  river — 
he  whose  regions  are,  as  it  were,  his  two  arms;  who 
is  the  god  to  whom  we  shall  oiTer  our  sacrifice  ? 

"He  through  whom  the  sky  ia  bright  and  the  cartb 
firm,  he  through  whom  the  heaven  was  stabiished— nay 
the  highest  heaven — he  who  measured  out  the  light  in 
the  air;  who  is  the  god  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our 
sacrifice  ? 

"  He  to  whom  heaven  and  eartli  standing  firm  by  his 
word,  look  up,  trembling  inwardly — he  over  whom  the 
rising  sun  shines  forth;  who  is  the  god  to  whom  we 
shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

*'  Wherever  the  mighty  water-clouds  went ;  where  ihey 
placed  the  seed  and  lit  the  fire,  thence  arose  he  who  is 
the  sole  life  of  the  bright  gods;  who  is  the  god  to 
whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

"  He  who  by  his  might  lookedeven  over  the  water  clouds, 
the  clouds  which  gave  strength  and  lit  the  sacrifice,  he 
who  alone  is  god  above  all  gods ;  who  is  the  god  to  whom 
we  shall  ofler  our  sacrifice  ? 

"  May  he  not  destroy  us,  he  the  creator  of  the  earth ; 
or  he,  the  righteous,  who  created  the  heaven;  he  also 
created  the  bright  and  mighty  waters;  who  is  the  god  to 
whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice? 

"O  Prajapati,  no  other  than  thou  hast  embraced  all 
these  created  things." ' 

Prajapati,  which  in  the  popular  language,  is  only  another 
name  for  the  sun,  is  evidently  in  this  hymn  something 
higher  iJian  tlie  idea  of  deity  current  in  the  Vcdas. 
The  very  repetition  of  die  question  implies  a  doubt.  This 
doubt  sometimes  extendi  to  the  greatest  gods  of  tlie  Vedic 
pantheon,  as  in  this  exclamation  : 
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"  If  you  wish  for  strcnglh,  offer  to  Indra  a  hymn  ol 
praise ;  a  true  hymn  if  Indra  truly  exist :  for  some  one 
says  Indra  does  not  exist.  Who  has  seen  him  ?  Whom 
shall  we  praise?"  ' 

"  Darkness  is  around  us,  we  s[>eak  not  knowing  whAt 
we  say,'"  we  read  again.  Or  once  more  the  poet  laments 
thus:  "My  ears  vanish,  my  eyes  vanish,  and  the  light 
also  which  dwells  in  my  he^an;  my  mind  with  its  far-off 
longing  leaves  me;  what  shall  1  say?  what  shaU  I 
think?'" 

This  doubt  mingled  with  terror  springs  up  because  the 
shining  pinnacles  of  the  gods  of  light  have  vanished  be- 
fore the  niyslerioiis  One,  who  is  the  essence  of  all  things. 
"They  speak,"  say  the  poets,  "of  Indra,  Mitra,  Varuna, 
Agni;  that  which  is,  and  is  One,  the  poets  call  in  various 
ways."  "  Having  once  and  more  than  once  been  invoked 
as  the  life-bringer,  the  sun  is  also  called  the  breath  or 
life  of  all  that  moves  and  rests ;  and  lastly  he  becomes 
Visvakarmao,  by  whom  all  the  worlds  have  been  brought 
togcllier,  and  Praj^pati  which  means  lord  of  man  and  all 
living  creatures."* 

SDmetimcs  he  seems  still  to  retain  some  semblance  of  a 
distinct  personality.  It  is  said  in  a  hymn  of  this  period, 
that  the  one  god,  whose  eyes  are  everywhere,  his  mouth 
everywhere,  his  arms  everywhere,  his  fuet  everywhere, 
produced  the  earth  and  heaven.  "  Let  us  call  upon  him 
to-day  in  the  battle,  upon  the  Visvakarnian,  the  maker 
of  all  things,  who  puts  courage  in  our  hearts.  May  he 
accept  our  offering  of  praise,"* 

This  personality  however  soon  fades  away.  Already 
in  the  hymn  of  praise  just  quoted,  the  worshipper  aska: 
"  O  sages,  search  and  know  what  was  the  sUndpoint,  the 
film  ground,  from  which  he  the  Creator  of  All,  the  All 
seeing,  brought  forth  the  earth,  and  with  his  might  opened 
the  heaven?"*    Then  abandoning   this  empty  show  of 


'  Hie  Vedii,  viii.  100^  3. 
■  Ibid.,  11.83, ;. 

•  IbM.,  li.  tg,6. 

•  "CriEiii  AiiJGrowtliorReBctoPi'llullBncr,  PL367. 

•  R.g  Vrf*.  X.  81   9. 
*lblil,  i.St,  3; 
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adoration  cloaking  doubl,  the  Vedic  pod  al  lengtK  ex- 
claims, spealcing  ol  the  grt-at  One  :  "  Who  saw  liim  when 
he  was  first  born,  wlien  he  who  lias  no  bones,  bore  biiii 
who  has  bones  ?  Where  was  the  breath,  the  blood,  the 
self  of  the  world  ?  Who  went  to  ask  thJs  from  any  that 
knew  it  ?  ■' ' 

In  another  hymn  we  read  :  "  Beyond  the  sky,  beyond 
the  earth,  beyond  the  Devas  and  Asuras,  what  was  the 
first  germ  which  the  waters  bore,  whLrein  all  guds  were 
seen  ?  The  waters  bore  that  first  germ  in  which  all  the 
gods  came  together.  That  one  thing  in  which  all  crea- 
tures rested,  was  placed  in  the  lap  of  the  unborn." 

"You  will  never  know  him  who  created  these  things ; 
something  else  stands  between  you  and  him.  Envcloi>cd 
in  mist  and  with  faltering  voice,  the  poets  walk  along 
rejoicing  in  life,"* 

In  the  famous  hymn  129  of  Book  x.  of  the  Kig  Veda, 
we  reach  the  last  term  of  abstraction,  Wc  give  Max 
Mailer's  metrical  translation : 

*'Nr>T  Auf;ht  nor  Kouglit  existed ;  yon  bright  skv 
Wb8  ncl,  nor  hcavcn'«  brnati  roof  ouiMrctchcd  above. 
What  coverrd  all?  what  sheltered?  wliat  cone e.i led ? 
Was  il  the  'ii'ater's  fulbumlt-sa  altiTis? 
Thcie  was  not  <kaih — yci  wja  tlnri^  nought  Inunorlal, 
There  n-u  no  con^ni?  betwixt  day  and  night ; 
The  Only  One  brtatliL-J  breathless  by  itself, 
Olhc-r  thj)n  It  there  nuthing  since  has  been. 
Darkni-n  there  was,  and  all  al  firsl  u.-is  vrilcd 
In  gloom  profound— an  ocean  wiihoiii  tight — 
The  germ  that  Will  by  coveieil  in  tlie  husk 
Burii  Torib,  one  naliito.  from  the  fctveiit  heat. 
Then  6ntt  came  love  upon  11,  the  new  s]>ring 
Of  mind — yet  poets  in  thdr  heart  discerned, 
Pondering,  (his  tiotid  bctneeii  creiited  things 
And  uncrealrd.     Comi-Ji  Ihui  spark  fiom  earth 
fiefcingaod  aU-pcn-aclinf..  or  rmm  heaven? 
Tlien  seeds  were  b^wii  aiid  migltj-  powers  arosc^ 
Nature  t>el»w.  and  pim'ei  and  will  above ; 
Who  knows  the  secret?  %vho  prof  bimecl  It  here? 
Wbenee,  whence  Ihis  manilDlil  creation  sprang? 
The  Kods  tlieinsclvrs  t-ame  latr-f  into  being — 
Whoknows  from  whence  ibis  great  erealli'n  sprang? 


»  BieVtOa,  i.   Iff,  4. 
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He  flam  u'hom  all  thin  j;rcal  (Ti-'ii'.iiin  camev 
VVIicihi-r  bis  will  ntaicii  or  wda  mute, 
Ttii;  i't<  SI  Higti  Sci^r  thai  l«  tn  M^)ii.-st  licaven, 
He  knows  it — of  pcrchanto  c\pn  lie  knows  not."' 

Wc  must  not  suppose  that  the  religious  sentiment  in 
its  popular  form  was  stet-pcd  in  these  transcentJenial  ab- 
stractions. Tlic  W-dic  gods  were  living  realities  to  the 
greater  part  of  ttitir  worshippers,  and  they  lielicvcti  that 
ihey  received  from  them  piotection,  purdon,  nnd  all  the 
good  gifts  of  this  life.  It  is  none  the  Ic&s  tnie  that  the 
daring  thinkers  who  were  alieady  standing  on  the  diuy 
verge  of  the  fathomless  abyss  of  the  mysterious  One. 
brought  out  forcibly  the  contiadiction  inherent  in  the 
religion  of  the  Vcdas,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
tranution  through  Brahmanism  to  buddhism. 

Many  sincerely  pious  souls  indeed,  who  did  not  ri»e 
to  the  chilhng  heights  of  these  »ul»(Ic  niciaiiliysu-H,  were 
instinctively  conscious  of  ih<!  inade<ju«cy  of  their  Ulicf,, 
and  recognised  llie  contradiction  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  Hence  the  touching  aspirations  expressed  in 
some  of  their  hymns,  afier  the  perfect  light  and  happi- 
ness beyond  the  tomb.  We  find  this  prayer  addressed 
to  Soma: 

"Where  there  is  eternal  liRhl  in  the  world,  where  the 
tun  is  placed,  in  that  immortal,  imperishable  world,  place 
me,  O  Soma.  Where  king  Vaivasata  reigns,  where  the 
secret  place  of  heaven  is,  where  these  mighty  waters  arc, 
there  make  me  immortal  I 

"Where  life  is  free,  in  the  third  heawn  of  heavens,, 
where  the  worlds  arc  radiant,  there  make  me  iminortalt] 

"Where  wishes  and  dfsires  are,  where  the  bowl  of  thcj 
bright  Soma  is,  where  there  is  food  and  rejoicing,  there 
make  me  immortal  1 

"  Where  there  is  happiness  and  delighi,  where  joy  and 
ptca5ur«  rewde,  where  the  desires  of  our  desire  arc  attained, 
there  make  me  immortal." ' 

"Who  knows  the  tiuth?"  we  read  in  another  hymn. 
"  Who  can  show  us  the  path  that  leads  to  ihc  gods  ?     We 

■  Rig  Vfdo,  K.  119^  T(Mn&l*ll0n  ban  Lcclura  Ly  Uu  Hsllcron  the 
VccU  (ad  Zcfid-AvcMo. 

■  Rid  Veda,  ii.  Ilj,?. 
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sec  but  their  lower  scat,  Tlicir  ways  are  far  above  and 
hidden  from  our  sight.'" 

Wc  find  a  still  more  beautiful  and  touching  expression 
of  this  dee}>  sense  of  dissntisfsction  oppressing  the  heart 
of  the  worshipper  of  the  Vedic  gods,  in  one  sirophc  of 
the  beautiful  hymn  to  Varuna  already  quoted  by  us: 
"Thirst  came  upon  the  worshipper,  though  he  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,"'  As  he  stood  thus  by  the 
springing  fountains  of  his  religion,  the  son  of  Vedic  India 
fell  the  burning  thirst  of  his  soul  unassuaged. 

niis  is  more  conclusive  evidence  than  any  mere  argu- 
ment, of  the  paradoxical  and  powerle.is  nature  of  this 
religion.     The  soul  in  its  despair,  exclaims: — 

"Which  of  all  these  gods  will  hear  our  cry  and  be 
favourable  unto  us?     Who  will  come  down  and  deliver 

11S?"» 


'  Rig  Vcdo.  ill.  54,  5- 
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TRANSFORMATION  OF  TOE  nSUCIOH  OP  TffB  VEDAS 
AFTER  THE  SETTLEHtEVT  OF  THE  VEDIC  AXYANS 
ON   THE  BANKS  OF  THE   GANGES.' 

\  I. — Growth  of  Brahmanism. 

THE  Aryans  underwent  both  a  social  and  religions 
transfortnation  when  tliey  settled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Ganges.  Their  constitution  became  strictly  monarchical 
and  hierarchical,  the  priesthood  forming  the  keystone  of  the 
arch.  Its  tendtncy  was  always  in  tliis  direction;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  priest  was  al  first  rather  a  divine  singer 
than  a  sacrihcer.  The  father  of  the  family  was  the  priest 
in  his  own  house,  hut  those  who  were  invested  with  (he 
sacerdotal  oilicc  had,  even  in  these  early  times,  a  great 
influence.  The  priestly  families  were  distinguished  by 
a  particular  mode  of  dressing  the  hair.  The  priests 
occupied  a  place  of  honour  side  by  side  with  those  petty 
princes  or  chiefs  of  the  clan,  whose  position  had  a  certain 
amount  of  dignity  attaching  to  it,  since  the  gods  whom 
they  represented,  were  supposed  to  have  chariots  drawn 
by  magnilicenily  caparisoned  horses,  vast  palaces,  and 
a  great  seraglio.  The  life  of  priests  and  princes  was, 
neverlhdess,  still  agricultural ;  their  wealth  consisted  in 
the  possession  of  lar^e  flocks.  They  had  not  yet  b^un 
to  seek  perfection  in  asceticism. 

We  have  no  data  as  to  the  time  when  these  Aryans 
arrived  on  the  b.inks  of  the  Ganges,  and  after  prolonged 
fightings,  established  themselves  in  the  fertile  lands 
watered  by  the  river.  The  different  clans  of  the  con- 
querors disputed  among  themselves  for  their  possession, 

'  See  Duiker,  "GcMtiUUte  dcs  Altcithum,''  vol.  iiL 
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and  the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavfry.  In 
process  of  time,  distinct  nations  and  great  states  took  the 
place  of  the  clans.  This  period  of  conquest  was  no  doubt 
prolonged  through  centuries.  The  g'cat  epic  poems  give 
no  precise  information  as  to  what  took  place.  They 
simply  preserve  the  memory  of  wars  of  conquest.  We 
arc  now  brought  into  contact  with  powerful  munarchits 
and  with  a  hierarchy  consisting  of  four  great  classes. 
1st,  The  Brahmaiis ;  2nd,  The  warriors ;  3rd,  The 
husbandmen ;  4th,  the  Sodras.  These  Sodras  are  the 
old  inhabitants,  vanquished  and  reduced  to  slavery. 

This  system  of  casle  is  an  entirely  new  feature.  In 
the  Vcdic  limes,  llierc  was  no  marked  and  absolute  dis- 
tinction among  the  various  classes  of  the  nation.  The 
eonquered  aborigines  were  simply  devoted  to  contempt 
as  dJsyas  or  enemies.  One  solitary  verse  is  quoted  from 
ihc  Vedas,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  priest,  the  warrior, 
the  husbandman,  and  the  serf,  all  alike  formed  part  of 
Brahma.'  "When  ihcy  divided  man,  how  many  did  they 
make  him?  What  was  his  mouth?  what  his  arm? 
what  arc  called  his  thighs  and  feet?  The  Brahmana 
iras  his  mouth,  the  RAyanya  wns  made  his  arms,  the 
Vaisya  became  his  thighs,  the  Sadra  was  born  from  tiia 
feci." ' 

European  critics  arc  able  to  show  that  even  this  verse 
is  of  later  origin  than  the  great  mass  of  the  hymns, 
and  that  it  contains  modem  words,  such  as  Scidra  and 
Rayanya,  which  are  not  found  again  in  the  other  hymns  of 
the  Rig  Veda,  and  belong  to  a  later  period.  Then  again, 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  constituted  hierai'chy  in  the  limes 
of  the  Vedas.  The  text  quoted  is  simply  a  pantheistic 
formula.  The  distinction  of  castes  was  the  peculiar  work 
of  the  Brahmans,  when  they  had  acquired  more  power. 
I'bis  new  charter  is  thus  forniulale<]  in  the  Brjthmanas. 
'■  Aryas  are  only  the  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas, 
for  they  are  admitted  to  the  sacrifices.  They  shall  not 
speak  with  everybody,  but  only  with  the  Brahman,  the 
Kshatriya  and  the  Vaisya.  If  they  have  occasion  lo 
converse   with  a  Sddra,  let   them  say  to  another  man, 

'  Rig  Veda,  X.  90,  6,  J. 

■  "CliiiM  ffam  a  Gtrman  Wnrktliopk"  Man  Uoltcr,  vnl.  H.,  CnsI'',  p.  31) 
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'Tell  this  Sodra  so.'"*  We  thus  get  a  privileged  wee 
comprising  all  the  Aryans  who  are  sul>divided  into  three 
holy  castes ;  but  as  the  distinctive  sign  of  the  noble  class 
is  admission  to  the  sacrifices,  this  ts  the  presiding  caste 
to  which  belongs  the  moral  supremacy.  The  Br^imans 
even  go  so  far  as  to  give  themselves  the  name  of  gods. 

The  change  of  climate,  the  firat  consequence  of  which 
was  an  entire  change  in  the  manner  of  living,  had  a  great 
influence  in  the  trans  form  a  don  of  the  religious  ideas. 
Little  by  little  the  brilliant  life  of  the  early  Aryans  grew 
dull  and  torpid  under  the  burning  sky.  Thus  ibc  old 
gods  who  carried  on  so  desperate  a  struggle  in  the  clouds 
and  upon  the  earth,  began  to  lose  their  importance,  while 
the  god  of  prayer  was  more  and  more  in  the  ascendant. 
The  priesthood  devised  a  veritable  apotheosis  for  him. 
Brahma,  who  under  the  name  of  Brahmanaspati,  had 
already  begun  to  rise  in  the  old  Vedic  pantheon,  came 
at  length  to  fill  the  foremo&t  place  in  it,  and  to  reign 
with  undivided  sway.  He  became  the  highest  impersona- 
tion of  the  divine  in  all  its  aspects.  Indra  could  not  be 
the  favourite  god  of  the  priests,  for  he  was  the  type  of 
the  warriors,  the  very  god  of  battles.  He  then,  with  all 
his  impetuous  comrades  in  fight,  must  descend  to  the 
second  rank.  As  to  Varuna,  not  only  did  he  lose  his 
supremacy,  but  he  came  at  last  to  personify  with  all  the 
Adityas  or  Asuras,  if  not  the  clement  of  evil,  at  least 
that  of  calamity.  The  Asuras  became  more  and  more 
identified  with  the  demons. 

This  strange  transformation  is  very  naturally  explained. 
We  have  seen  that  Vaiuna,  as  well  as  the  other  Asuras 
or  Adityas,  allotted  by  turns  happiness  and  suf&ring.  He 
was  the  god  who  bound  and  loosed,  who  made  night  and 
day,  bccatiee  he  governed  all  things,  and  was  raised 
entirely  aboxt  the  dualistic  element.  During  the  time  of 
his  supremacy,  the  sorrows  of  which  he  was  the  dispenser, 
were  the  ministers  of  justice,  of  righteous  indignation,  and 
were  designed  to  call  men  to  repentance.  But  as  soon  as 
he  became  a  secondary  god,  only  one  among  others,  this 
element  of  misfortune  was  attributed  to  his  perversity,  and 
thus  from  the  summit  of  sanctity  he  was  flung  down, 

■  "Chips  (nun  a  GrmMB  WotkBbop,'  Hu  Holler,  ixil  iL,  CatU;  p.  336^ 
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in  the  Brahmanic  era,  lo  the  infernal  regions  where  the 
demons  reign.  It  is  true  Ihat  their  mnlcJJcent  power  is 
not  of  much  aceount,  inas^much  as  all  sc-jiiiratc  coniin- 
gciil  life  tends  more  and  more  to  be  lost  in  the  divine 
unity. 

1'hc  religious  reformation  was  effected  by  (he  Brahmans 
by  slow  degrees.  There  was  no  loud  proclamation  of  a 
new  doctrine  provoking  schism  and  strife.  The  Brahma:i3 
never  cca-wd  to  profess  tlie  most  profound  respect  for 
the  religion  of  Utcir  fathers  and  for  the  Hscred  hymns 
in  which  it  was  crnhodied.  They  were  never  weary  of 
extolling  the  Vcdas.  Only  as  the  language  in  whicli 
these  songs  had  been  written,  became  more  and  more  a 
dead  langiiagr,  their  authority  imposed  very  little  restraint 
upon  them,  and  they  could  intradiice  what  innovations 
they  chose  both  in  ritual  and  doctrine.  Moreover,  these 
innovators  had  none  of  the  grand  poetic  diction  of  the 
singers  of  the  Indbn  Aryas,  The  live  coal  had  never 
touched  their  lips.  There  was  between  them  and  the 
Vcdic  poets,  the  same  difference  as  between  the  prnphcts 
and  doctors  of  the  law  in  Israel  "  The  great  and  only 
business  now  is  to  know  the  Brahmanas,  that  is  to  say,  the 
sacred  tc.tts,  their  use  and  the  tiecret  exegesis  of  them  as 
handed  down  by  tradition  ;  to  know  the  riles  of  religion 
with  their  hidden  and  mystic  meanings." '  Great  privileges 
are  always  promised  to  him  who  knows,  for  the  gods  love 
the  man  who  fathoms  the  unfathomable.  The  Brahmans 
were  the  scribes  of  the  Indian  religion. 

After  elaborating  subtle  interpretations  by  which  they 
in  reality  changed  altogether  the  character  of  the  ancient 
religion,  they  began  by  remodelling  ihe  worship,  rcndtrirg 
it  more  and  more  complicated,  and  proportionately  exalting 
the  functions  of  the  priest.  The  Vedas,  by  assimilating 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  sacrifice  had  already  given 
great  importance  to  ritual,  but  this  im|xiitance  was  in- 
definitely magnified  in  the  cultus  of  the  Brahmans.  In 
this  way  the  gods  of  prayer  came  to  be  esaltcd  over  the 
Asuras.  "Certain  insignificant  ceremoni.-l  arrangements 
are  the  reasons  why  the  stm  rises  in  the  cast  and  sets 
in  the  opposite  quarler,  why  rivere  flow  in  one  dii-eciion 

>Barlh,"Tbe  RtlkiuixcIIi  JU,'p.  44. 
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rather  than  another,  why  the  prevailing  wind  blows  from 
the  north-weal,  and  why  Iiarveals  ripen  earlier  in  the 
south." '  The  lightest  ceremonial  error  entails  disastrous 
consequences.  Legal  purity  and  adherence  to  ritual  arc 
put  upon  the  same  level  as  obedience  to  the  law.  The 
Brnhmanical  cullus  is  minutely  described  in  the  BrAh- 
manas  and  Sulras,  which  are  a  sort  of  liturgical  manual. 
We  shall  try  to  bring  out  from  this  complicated  maze 
of  ritual,  the  distinctive  traits  of  worship.  There  were 
no  sanctuaries  properly  so  called.  The  holine^  of  the 
Brahman  was  such  that  it  suOiccd  to  consecrate  any  place 
in  which  worship  was  celebrated,  so  that  it  was  not 
needful  to  have  a  place  set  apart.  Holy  men  did  instead 
of  holy  places.  The  absence  of  temples  prevented  any- 
thing like  regularity  in  the  public  worship.  "  Brth- 
manism  knows  no  public  cultus ;  each  of  its  acts,  as  a 
general  rule,  has  a  purely  individual  reference,  and  is 
performed  for  the  behoof  of  one  Yajamdna,  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  person  who  defrays  ihe  expense  of  it.  With  the 
Yajaralna  there  is  strictly  associated  only  his  wife,  or  th« 
first  of  his  wives,  if  he  has  several  (the  wife  having  iw 
rights  of  worship  of  her  own);  and  it  is  only  indirectly, 
by  means  of  certain  attendant  variations,  that  the  benefit 
of  the  rite  is  extended  to  the  rest  of  his  family,  to  the 
people  of  hi  i  houBchold,  or  the  body  of  his  dependents,"  * 
The  dnmestic  ritual  embraces  the  entire  life  of  a  Brahman. 
It  includes  the  sacramental  rites  accompanying  the  birth 
of  a  child  ;  his  initiation,  which  is  a  second  biith  ;  then  all 
the  purifications  of  the  private  life,  by  which  e%"cry  act  of 
it  is  sanctified,  and  lastly  the  funeral  ceremonies.  There 
are  other  rile*  to  be  observed  by  the  Brahman,  who 
having  reached  old  age,  retires  into  solitude  and  lives  as  a 
hermir.  Codes,  such  as  the  Laws  of  Manu,  give  an 
epitome  of  this  ritual,  adding  to  it  certain  moral  injunc* 
tions.  The  part  of  the  ritual  connected  with  the  sacri- 
fices is  given  in  fullest  detail.  The  oficring  of  the  Soma, 
which  sometimes  involves  costly  solemnities,  lasting  over 
ceveral  days,  is  always  placed  in  the  foremost  rank. 
Every  sacrifice  is  accompanied  by  a  round  of  more  com- 
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plicated  obscr\anccs,  and  generally  animal  victims  are 
required.  The  hcnls  are  decimated  to  supply  tJiecn. 
There  are  «ven  traces  in  the  ritual,  of  human  sacrifices; 
but  these  are  only  the  exception,  a  strange  survival,  it 
would  seem,  of  primitive  barbariam.  The  must  august  of 
the  sacriliccs  of  blood  is  always  that  of  the  horse.' 

§  II. — ^Thb  SPBCtiLATtve  EvoLtrrio.>)  op  Braiimanism. 

All  these  new  modes  of  worship  tended,  as  we  have 
observed,  to  exall  the  priests  and  tiieir  god  Brahman- 
aspati.  It  was  necessary  indeed  to  justify  his  supremacy 
by  a  religious  conception  in  which  he  should  occupy  the 
foremost  place.  It  was  easy  to  attach  such  a  conception 
to  the  speculative  portion  of  the  Vedas,  which  celebrated 
in  their  later  hymns,  the  ineffable  and  mysterious  One. 
This  One  now  became  the  central  figure  in  the  theo- 
gony,  whereas  he  had  hitherto  been  scarcely  more  than 
a  vagii!.-  suggestion,  thrown  allogeliicr  into  the  shade 
by  the  figureit  of  the  living  gods  of  light,  to  whom  the 
mass  of  the  people  clung.  It  required  indeed  much 
patient  and  skilful  elTort  to  bring  this  metaphysical  crea- 
tion into  the  foreground,  and  to  substitute  for  the  purple 
cloud-chariots  of  the  great  gods,  a  cold  and  formless 
Divine  abstraction.  We  shall  see  the  Brahmans  setting 
themselves  with  philosophical  determination  to  achieve 
this  result,  but  we  repeat,  they  were  but  prolonging 
the  lines  already  traced  by  the  Vcdic  poets  in  making 
Brahmanaspati  (now  changed  into  Brahma)  the  symbol 
ol  the  Divine  unity  reduced  to  the  most  complete  ab- 
straction. 

It  was  by  laying  hold  of  one  of  the  most  daring  con- 
ceptions in  the  famous  Hymn  129,  Book  X.  of  the  Rig 
Veda,  that  the  Brahmans  succeeded  in  making  Brahma  the 
first  manifestation  of  the  absolute.  In  that  hymn  it  was 
sstd  of  the  hidden  principle  of  things  : 

"The  Only  One  brcilhed  breathless  hj  ft .■ 
This  breath,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  wind — that 
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is  to  say,  from  any  natural  force — is  Only  that  whidi  is 
called  in  another  Vedic  hymn  the  Divine  Atman,  tlic 
Stmti  ipium,  the  hidden  principle  of  the  Ego  and  of  all 
that  is.  This  spirit,  which  breathed  forth  the  soul  of 
the  universe,  this  mysterious  Atman,  is  confounded  with 
Brahma,  from  whom  all  Lyings  proceed.  The  further 
finite  life  is  removed  from  this  first  principle,  the  more 
it  loses  of  dignity.  Thus  the  ladder  of  the  universal 
hierarchy  is  set  up  between  Uie  gods  and  men,  who  are 
divided  into  four  castes :  the  Brahmans,  whose  office  is 
prayer;  the  military  class,  who  dcftnd  the  soil ;  the  hus- 
bandmen, who  till  it ;  atid  the  SQdras,  objects  of  aversion 
and  contempt,  who  are  doomed  to  slavery.  The  ideas 
of  a  future  life  underwent  an  important  change  in  this 
new  theodicy.  The  final  judgment,  dividing  the  good 
from  the  wicked,  and  rclegiiting  the  one  to  the  abode  of 
darkness,  while  the  other  entered  the  paradise  of  Yama, 
no  longer  seemed  sufficient.  The  hierarchical  scale  is 
reproduced  in  the  penalties  of  the  future  life.  After  a 
first  judgment,  the  guilty  descend  again  by  successive 
metempsychoses,  all  the  grades  of  being,  only  at  onct  to 
recommence  the  ascent;  while  the  good  and  pious  rise 
gradually  into  the  absolute,  starting  from  the  point  to 
which  their  virtue  had  raised  them.  The  final  term  for 
ihem  is  absorption  in  Urahma. 

The  Brahmans  have  left  some  confused  attempts  at 
a  cosmogony.  At  one  time  they  refer  the  origin  of  things 
to  "a  first  being  conctived  as  a  person,  Prajap;iti,  who, 
tired  of  his  solitude,  umits  " — tliat  is  to  say,  draws  forth — 
from  himself  e\'eryihing  that  exists,  or  who  begets  it  after 
having  dinded  himself  in  two,  the  one  half  male,  the 
other  female.  At  another  time  this  first  personal  and 
creative  being  is  represented  as  himself  proceeding  from 
a  material  substratum  :  in  the  mythic  form  he  is  Htran- 
ya^arbba,  "the  golden  embryo,"  ydrdyana,  "he  who 
reposes  on  tlic  waters,"  and  Viraj,  "  the  resplendent,  who 
issued  from  the  world-egg."  Besides  these  two  solutions, 
there  is  still  a  third.  Iivstead  of  organising  itself  under 
the  direction  of  a  conscious,  intelligent  being,  the  prin  ^ry 
substance  of  thinK-''  ■«  njiiesenled  as  manifrsting  itticU 
directly,  without  Ute  interposition  of  any  pcrsonaJ  agent, 
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by  the  dcv<:]o[>mcDl  of  the  material  world  and  contingent 
existences.* 

At  bottom  all  these  thcos»i)hies  seem  to  have  been 
traced  on  "t!ie  idea  tttat  the  principle  of  life  wliich  is  in 
man,  the  Aunan,  or  self,  is  the  same  as  that  which  animates 
nature." ' 

This  favourite  thesis  of  the  Brahmans  has  been  treated 
in  all  sorts  of  wjiys  in  the  spccuhiiive  portion  of  their 
*acred  books,  and  primarily  in  the  Upanishads.*  We 
shall  give  some  examples  of  these  lucubrations,  the  gist 
of  which  is  always  the  glorilication  of  Bralima. 

In  the  Chandogya-Upanishad,  Indra,  the  head  of  the 
Dcvas,  occupies  at  first  an  inferior  position.  lie  asks 
Praj.Apati,  who  represents  the  supreme  Being,  wherein 
man's  true  self  consists.  PrajApati  says  to  him:  "The 
person  that  is  seen  in  the  eye,  that  is  the  self."  By  this 
person  he  means,  not  the  organ  of  vi^on  itself,  nor  the 
small  figure  imaged  in  the  eye,  but  the  real  agent  of 
seeing,  the  being  who  uses  not  only  the  senses,  but  also 
the  mind,  as  an  instrumenL  The  seer  who  is  in  tlie  eye 
is  the  being  who  knows  that  he  knows,  and  that  the 
human  mind,  the  "eye  Divine,"  is  but  his  instrument. 
This  is  ttie  Atman,  the  self  in  man,  an  emanation  from 
the  great  Atman  who  is  the  principle  of  all  things.*  "The 
Uevas  who  arc  in  the  world  of  Brahma  worship  that 
Self.  There  all  worlds  are  held  by  them,  and  all  pleasures. 
He  who  knows  thai  Self  and  undcrsL-inds  it  obtains  all 
worlds  and  all  desires."*  Brahma,  who  is  confounded 
with  this  supreme  Atman,  is  thus  raised  above  all  the 
earlier  gods. 

In  a  dialogue  which  takes  place  between  YSgnavalkya 
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and  his  two  wives,  the  latter  ask  him  how  they  may 
ittiain  to  iniiiioi  [alily.  The  husbaiKJ  reiilies  that  thai  which 
is  really  loved  in  all  beings  is  the  Atnian,  the  Self.  He 
says :  "  Verily  a  husband  is  not  dear  that  you  may  love 
the  husband,  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self;  tbcrcfoic 
a  husband  is  dear.  Verily  a  wife  is  not  dear  thai  you  may 
love  the  wife,  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self;  therefore  a 
wife  is  dear.  Verily  the  Devas  are  not  dear  that  you  may 
love  the  Devas,  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self;  therefore 
the  Devas  are  dear," '  and  so  on.  "  When  there  is,  as  it 
were,  duality,  then  one  sees  the  other,  one  smells  the 
other,  one  hears  the  other,  one  salutes  the  other,  one 
perceives  the  other,  one  knows  the  other;  but  when  llie 
Self  only  is  all  this,  how  should  he  smell  another,  how 
should  he  see  another,  how  should  he  hear  another,  how 
should  he  salute  aiioUur,  how  should  he  perceive  another, 
and  how  should  he  know  another?  How  should  he 
know  him  by  wliom  he  knows  all  this?  How,  O 
beloved,  should  he   know  (hiiiiBelf)  the  ktiowcr?"' 

A  variant  reading  adds ;  "  That  Self  is  to  be  described  by 
'No,  no  I'  He  is  incomprehensible,  for  he  is  not  eon>- 
prchendcd ;  free  from  decay,  for  he  does  not  decay ;  free 
from  contact,  for  he  is  not  touched;  unfettered  :  he  docs 
not  tremble,  he  does  not  fail,  i  low,  O  beloved,  should  be 
know  the  knower?  Thus  thou  hast  been  instructed,  and 
thus  far  goes  immortality." ' 

The  Ratha-Upanishad  is  a  dialogue  between  a  young 
child  called  Nakiketas  and  Yania,  the  ruler  of  departed 
spirits.  Nakiketas  says:  "There  is  that  doubt  when 
man  is  dead,  some  saying  that  he  is,  others  that  he  is 
not ;  then  1  should  like  to  know,  taught  by  thee."  Yama 
replies :  "  The  future  never  rises  before  the  eyes  of  the 
careless  child,  deluded  by  the  delusion  of  wealth.  This  is 
the  world,  be  thinks;  there  is  no  other;  thus  he  falls 
again  and  again  un<ier  my  sway. 

"I1ie  wise,  who,  by  means  of  meditating  on  his  Self, 
recognises  the  Old,  who  is  difficult  to  be  seen,  who  has 
entered  into  darkness,  who  is  hidden  in  the  cave,  who 
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tiwtlls  in  llic  abyss,  as  God,  he  indeed  leaves  joy  and 
sorrow  far  behind. 

"  Thai  Self  cannot  be  gained  by  ihe  Vtda,  nor  by  under- 
standing, nor  by  much  learning.  He  whom  the  Self 
chooses,  by  him  alone  Ihe  Self  can  be  gained.  The  Self 
chooses  him  as  his  own.  Bui  he  who  has  not  firsl  turned 
away  from  his  wickedness,  who  is  not  tranquil  and 
subdued,  whose  mind  is  not  at  rest,  he  can  nt-vcr  obl.-iin 
the  Self,  even  by  knowledge.  No  mortal  lives  by  the 
breath  that  goes  up  and  by  the  breath  that  goes  down. 
\Vc  live  by  another,  in  whom  these  two  repose.  Well 
then,  I  shall  tell  thee  this  mystery,  the  Eternal  Brahma, 
and  what  happens  to  the  Self  after  reaching  drath. 

"  Sonic  are  born  again,  as  living  beings ;  others  enter 
into  slocks  and  stones,  according  to  their  work  and 
according  to  their  knowledge.  But  he,  the  highest  person, 
who  wakes  in  us  while  we  arc  asleep,  shaping  one  lovely 
sight  after  another,  he  indeed  is  called  the  Bright ;  he  is 
called  Brahma ;  he  alone  is  called  the  Immortnl.  All  worlds 
are  founded  on  it,  and  no  one  goes  beyond.     This  is  that, 

"As  the  one  fire,  after  it  has  entered  the  world,  though 
one,  becomes  dilTerent  according  to  whatever  it  burn^, 
thus  the  one  Sdf  within  all  things,  becomes  different 
according  to  whatever  it  enters,  and  exists  also  apart. 

"As  the  sun,  the  eye  of  the  world,  is  not  contaminated 
by  the  external  impurities  seen  by  the  eye,  thus  the  one  Self 
within  all  things,  is  never  contaminated  by  the  suffering 
of  the  world,  being  him&clf  apart. 

"There  is  one  eternal  thinker,  thinking  non-eternal 
thoughts;  he,  though  one,  fulhls  Ihe  desires  of  many. 
The  wise  who  perceive  him  within  their  Self,  to  them 
belongs  eternal  peace. 

"Whatever  there  is,  the  whole  world  when  gone  forth  " 
(from  Brahma)  "trembles  in  his  breath.  That  Brahma  is 
a  great  terror,  like  a  drawn  sword.  Those  who  know  it 
become  immortal. 

"  He  "  (the  Brahma)  "  cannot  be  reached  by  sjieech,  by 
mind,  or  by  the  eye.  He  cannot  be  apprehended  except 
by  him  who  says :  '  He  is.' 

"  When  all  desires  that  dwell  in  the  heart  cease,  then 
the  mortal  becomes  immortal,  and  obtains  Brahma. 
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"  When  all  the  fetters  of  the  heart  here  on  carlh  are 
broken,  then  the  mortal  becomes  immortal.  Here  ends  my 
teaching." ' 

Speculations  like  these  made  it  easy  to  cast  olT  the  yoke 
of  the  old  religion.  "  Know  the  Atman  only,  and  away 
with  everything  else;  it  alone  is  the  bridge  of  immor^ 
tality,"  says  one  of  the  Up^mishads. 

In  such  a  conception  of  the  cosmogony,  nature  ift 
clearly  reduced  to  a  mere  illusion.  The  finite  world  no 
longer  exists.  "  It  is  the  production  of  the  Mflya,  of  the 
deceptive  magic  of  the  god  ;  a  mere  spectacle,  where  all 
is  illusion,  theatre,  actors,  and  piece  alike  ;  a  '  pUy ' 
without  purpose  which  the  Absolute  pla^s  with  himself. 
The  ineffjible  and  the  inconceivable  is  the  only  real."  ' 

The  most  extreme  asceticism  is  the  final  term  of  this 
evolution.  In  the  state  oi  ecstasy  to  wliicli  it  introduces 
aJl  consciousness  of  a  distinct  personality  is  lost.  The 
system  known  as  the  Yoga  is  a  sort  of  manual  of  mystic 
exercises,  to  throw  men  into  this  slate  of  ecstasy,  border- 
ing on  madness. 

There  was  a  reaction  against  this  in  the  wild  idealism 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Vedanta.  This  was  what  is  called 
the  SAnkhya  philosophy,  of  which  Kapila  was  the  author. 
In  this  the  claims  of  reason  are  strongly  aDirmed.  The 
SAnkhya  teaches  that  there  is  an  eternal  duality  of  soul 
and  matter.  Nature  is  eternal,  but  without  knowledge. 
The  soul  is  alike  eternal,  but  with  the  capacity  of  knovr- 
ing.  All  the  phenomena  arc  linked  in  a  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  proceed  from  their  tu'o  principles-  soul  and 
matter.  Brute  matter  is  one ;  the  essential  sout  is  divided ; 
it  is  the  compound  of  the  individual  souls  which  are  all 
equal,  eternal,  and  indestructible.  Each  soul  is  united  to 
Ihe  subtle  corporeal  clement,  with  which  it  enters  into 
successive  combii  ations.  The  aim  of  human  life  is  to 
free  itself  from  the  body,  by  virtue  of  the  knowledge 
which  teaches  man  the  independence  of  the  soul  in  re- 
lation to  the  body,  for  the  bond  which  unites  them  is 
only  api^n^nt.  The  soul  must  recognise  that  it  is  not 
nature.     As  he  comes  to  realise  the  complete  indcpend* 

*  "Oriclo  and  (iiowtb  of  Religion,'  Uiu  Mc^lcr,  pp.  Jjj — ^j. 
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encc  of  the  soul,  man  is  set  fiec.  In  shoit,  naliire,  uliicli 
in  the  Vt-d4iita  appeared  as  only  a  transitory  mode  of  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  becomes  again  8  reality  in  the  Saiikhya, 
although  it  is  in  the  end  to  be  ^'3nqtlishcd  by  the  soul. 
The  natural  tendency  of  the  SSnkhya  was  to  material  is  tii 
and  atheism.  The  disciples  of  K.-ipila  abandoned  in  the 
end  the  whole  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  mythology. 

Their  doctrine  is  represented  as  absoiuic  scepticism, 
and  their  morality  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  such 
couplets  as  these:  "So  long  as  life  lasts,  delight  thy- 
self and  live  well;  when  once  the  body  is  reduced  to 
aslies,  it  will  revive  no  more."  The  logical  consequence 
of  all  this  speculative  movement  was  to  brand  as  use- 
less all  the  rites  of  worship,  and  of  necessity  the  priest- 
hood also. 

We  must  draw  a  distinction  between  this  and  official 
Brahmanism,  which  gave  equal  place  to  the  speculative 
and  the  practical.  Of  this  system  the  takvs  of  Mdnu  arc 
the  most  complete  expression.  They  represent,  so  to 
speak,  the  average  religious  conception  of  the  period. 

§  IIL — ^The  Reli&ious  LiFe  duri.vc  the  Bkaiimanical 

Period. 

The  Laws  of  Manu} 

Whether  the  laws  of  Manu  dale  from  a  period  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  Christian  era,  they  arc  in  any 
case  a  perfectly  authentic  monument  of  the  life  of  the 
period  when  Brahmanism  had  become  the  picdominant 
religion  of  the  pmple.  We  have  thus  a  true  reptc- 
sentation  of  the  religious  life  as  it  was  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  as  it  still  is  in  India,  for  nothing  can  equal 


'  The  Indians  have  pofflfswnl  nuimrou*  codes  of  laws  rie^eiibeiJ  ai 
holy.  Wc  >hall  ipcak  onty  of  ihe  l>v>s  of  Maiiu,  whirli  are  Die  moil  im- 
poiUnt  of  Vht%r  codct.  Dunhet  lliei  thcif  lUlc  u  before  600  11.C,  on  lt>c 
(ollowlng  grouaiis  :  I  Tlicke  lawk  t'clnnc  to  a  lime  w  hrn  ll:e  Aryans  liait 
Rol yd aclllc J  on  llii^  coaKUof  Du'i*.  in4  lbi>*ollton>r'<t  ("nk  p1»ce  abtnit 
600  ILC  2.  UuddbUm  nd*  iii  oai-tviu*  five  Tvnluiies  Ijaforr  ChiUt. 
and  It  ia  certain  lliat  it  w.m  a  tiadion  ai;aitiat  Prali«iiii>U>ii  n  vou- 
•tiiiiied  liy  the  law*  of  Manu.  ].  Tbc  lawi  of  Manu  rcco^nMO  oi\i.( 
tiw  &nL  ihrca  book*  «t  the  Vodu^  and  igootc  the  (qurtb,  whUv  \^ 
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the  hninobility  of  ihese  gcnile,  dreamy  races,  so  rarely 
stirred  to  action. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  in  the  laws  of  Manu  the 
result  of  the  speculation  of  the  Verfinta,  without  the 
elements  which  made  tiiat  system  rather  adverse  than 
favourable  to  a  ^iccrdotal  rdigitm  encumbered  Mjih  ritual. 
Religion  is  placed  on  the  footing  which  shall  be  most 
to  the  advantage  of  the  god  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
priests  tl:  em  selves.  In  its  cosmogony  the  Vedic  Pantbccn 
is  passed  over  in  silence  rather  than  contradicted.  The 
doctrine  of  the  ineffable  unity  in  which  Brahma  is  swal- 
lowed up,  is  formulated  in  a  popular  and  a'mosc  mythical 
fashion.  In  subslarce  it  is  as  follows;  The  world  was 
plunged  in  utter  darkness,  and  deprived  of  attributes. 
The  Lord,  existing  by  himself  apart  from  the  external 
senses,  appeared,  and  made  the  world  perceptible,  with  its 
five  e'emenis.'  He  whom  the  spirit  alone  can  pcrcei\f, 
the  sou!  of  all  beings,  displayed  his  glcry.  Having  pr(^ 
duced  the  waters,  he  deposited  a  germ  in  them.  Thia 
became  an  egg,  luminous  like  himself.  The  supreme 
Being  was  bom  frrm  it  under  the  form  of  Brahma,  ihc 
anixstor  of  all  that  live.*  The  two  parts  of  the  egg  foim 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.  All  the  principles  of  the 
intellectual  life  proceed  from  the  supreme  soul.'  As  the 
multitude  of  gods  is  prcduced  by  Brahma,  he  is  at  once 
raised  above  them  all.  More  than  this,  the  manes,  the 
ancestors  of  tie  Bnihn-.ans,  were  bom  before  the  gods, 
and  are  themselves  gods.*  It  was  Manu,  their  own 
ancestor,  who  by  his  austerities  produced  the  gods.*     By 

BuddhtM  SblrDf  (juotc  four.  4.  There  li  no  lr>ce  In  Ihc  Im  of  Ntnu 
of  (he  «  wibtp  eJ  ('»«,  mentlcncd  in  ihc  Stiitan.  New,  icconliTig  in  ilic 
(Miimoiy  or  the  GiMk(s  tliia  tvontiip  wa»  flnmitliinjc  in  ihe  fburtli 
cmlury  ^^  V'ifthnu  is  only  ninic-l  once,  and  Ihal  in  s  pari  of  th«  book 
which  it  ('oublful.  5.  The  ramci  of  Ihc  kinf;s  arc  the  nine  as  in 
(be   Vedai,    wliile   IhOM   of  the   RtMl    ep(ip<ria»    an   v-antin)t-     Much 

Kmkoi  has  tccn  raised  about  tbl>  irmoie  date  of  the  Uws  of  Hanu. 
ey  are  oRcn  trfeircd  to  a  pnlod  biil  llltJc  icoui'cJ  fiuiu  lt«  lJliiia> 
ilan  era.  Hovcvcr  ihi>  iray  be,  the  MitsUncc  of  Ihc  Meat  ta  ecty 
anciml  and  quite  m  hurmony  wflh  the  BrcU  period  o(  BcaliRWBiam. 

•  "UwaofHaiiu,''L6,7. 
'  Ibid.,  i.  a-7. 
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allcrnalitii-  jieriods  of  waking  and  repose,  the  supicme 
Being  makes  this  assemblage  of  moving  and  niotioniesB 
beings  perpetually  die  and  live  again,'  This  movement 
of  growth  and  diseolution  is  like  the  rotation  of  a  whccL 
The  end  of  all  being  is  absorption  in  the  stiprcnie  soul.* 
A  scale  of  ever-diniintshing  emiinalions  runs  through  the 
three  worlds,  the  highest,  the  middle,  and  the  lywcsit, 
which  are  all  subject  to  this  same  law  of  subdivision.' 
Souls  undergo  transmigration  after  death  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  their  guilt.  The  guilty  souls  jisceiid  une 
by  one  all  the  rounds  of  this  ladder  of  tiansformation, 
from  mere  animal  existence  to  the  point  wIiltc  their 
elements  become  disintegrated,  and  tlicn  tlicy  return  to 
the  primordial  unity.' 

This  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  the  basis  of  the 
profound  respect  with  which  all  creature  life  is  trciiled, 
for  souls  are  concealed  in  tlie  forms  even  of  the  lower 
animals.*  As  the  highest  aim  of  existence  is  fLlnor^iiioii 
in  Brahma,  the  ascetic  and  contemplative  life  is  the  bist 
that  man  can  lead.  The  body  is  indeed  but  tl;c  piison 
of  the  soul,  which  the  soul  should  leave  with  the  same 
gladness  with  which  the  bird  takes  its  (light  from  the 
tree.*  By  meditation  and  contemplation,  the  spirit  be- 
comes freed  from  all  earthly  affection,  and  begins  its 
nbsoiption  in  Brahma,'  who,  being  more  subtle  tlian  the 
atom,  can  only  be  apprehended  by  the  spirit  in  a  state 
of  ecstasy  and  contemplation. 

The  last  stage  of  the  Brahman's  life  is  the  solitude  of 
the  forest,  but  he  must  on  no  account  begin  with  this. 
His  first  duty  is  to  perpetuate  the  holy  race,  to  teach 
the  Divine  law,  and  celebrate  the  sacred  rites.  Great 
importance  is  thus  attached,  a;^  we  shall  see,  to  the 
constitution  of  the  family,  without  which  the  priesthood 
would  perish,  since  it  is  a  strictly  hereditary  dignity,  the 
lines  of  caste  being  fixed  and  inviolable.  The  laws  of 
Manu  exalt  to  the  highest  possible  point  the  dignity  of 
the  Brahmans.  The  code  of  the  priesthood  interprets 
in  the  most  exclusive  sense,  the  ro()re  or  less  autlKntic 


'  ■'  Law*  of  M«nn,"  L  57. 
•  Ibid.,i.  1.3. 
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XKX.X.  of  the  Vedas,  according  to  ivliich  the  Br.-iliman  was 
Ixirn  from  the  mouth  of  tiie  supri^iiie  god,  and  the  other 
castes  from  his  arms,  (highs,  and  feet.  The  Brahman, 
who  came  forth  from  the  noblest  part  of  the  god,  wa» 
by  this  fact  constituted  lord  of  all  other  creatures.'  He 
is  the  incarnatioD  of  ihe  justice  of  the  god  unth  which  he 
is  finally  to  be  identilied.*  All  tliat  exists  in  ttie  world  is  at 
liis  disposal.'  Whether  learned  or  ignorant,  the  Brahman 
is  a  great  divinity.'  It  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  that  the 
world  and  the  gods  esisl."  His  prayers  have  power  to 
call  into  being  other  worlds  and  other  gods.'  Every  offence 
agftinst  him  is  sacrilege  ;  his  sacred  character  t«  indelible.' 
Punishment  assumes  a  milder  form  when  applied  to  his 
delinquencies.*  The  best  portion  is  always  his  by  righL 
A  Sadra  may  not  accumulate  too  much  wealth  for  fear 
of  humbling  his  superior,'  and  he  must  always  remember 
that  he  has  bten  created  to  do  service  to  his  superior." 
Thus  the  Brahman  may  do  nothing  to  raise  the  Sodni 
above  his  low  condition.  He  is  not  allowed  to  in^tiuct 
him,  not  even  in  the  ceremonies  of  expiation,  but  he  may 
reduce  him  to  slavery."  Gifts  made  to  a  Bmhman  ha\-c  a 
meritorious  value.  "All  that  is  given  to  this  venerable 
man  produces  good  fruit"  He  has  a  right  to  take 
possession,  if  necessary  by  craft  or  force,  of  c\-erj'thing 
needed  for  the  eacnhce,  even  if  for  this  purpose  he  has 
to  despoil  the  hou»e  of  the  Sfldra.** 

Sudi  were  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  priestly  caste. 
It  simply  placed  itself  above  all  law ;  no  clergy  ever 
arrogated  to  itself  such  privileges. 

After  the  claims  come  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  and 
first  those  peculiar  to  the  ofliee.  In  this  part  of  the 
laws  of  Manu  the  priest  appears  in  a  now  character,  as 
primarily  a  doctor  of  the  law.  It  is  logical  that  this 
preponderance  should  be  gi^-cn  to  religious  knowledge, 
when  the  divinity  himself  is  an  impersonal  principle, 
to  which  the  soul  is  united  by  contemplation.  This  is 
Ihe   undisputed  reign  of  gnosticism.     Brahma  is  rather 
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an  intellectual  concept   than  a  Ih-ing  being.     He  is  not 
a  god  "  to  whose  knees  man  may  cling,"  as  said  Pascal. 

The  preparation  for  the  oflite  of  Braliman  consists 
r&3entially  tn  the  study  of  the  sacred  books  and  of  all 
that  relates  to  the  knowledge  of  the  holy.  The  mere  fact 
of  ordination  is  not  enough  to  qualify  a  Brahman  for  his 
work.  A  prolonged  novitiate  is  necessary.  The  young 
novice  prepares  hinistrlf  for  llic  ascetic  life,  which  is  the 
highest  term  of  his  calling,  by  hcgghig  his  bread,, 
but  this  is  no  hindrance  to  his  loading  his  master  with 
presents.*  To  this  master  the  utmost  veneration  must  be 
shown,  and  implicit  obedience  rendered.  "  Controlling 
his  body,  his  speech,  his  organs  of  sense,  let  the  novice 
Atand  with  joined  hands,  looking  at  the  face  of  his 
teacher."*  It  is  by  unreserved  submission  that  he  will 
be  best  prepared  for  union  with  the  Divine  being. 

His  master  is  truly  his  father  according  to  the  spirit, 
for  be  gives  him  a  new  birth,  "  Sacred  science  is  his 
mother,  and  iho  teacher  his  father."' 

The  sacred  cord  is  the  symbol  of  this  new  birth,  effected 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  holy.*  It  dtitroys  all  impurity 
within  the  novice,  as  fire  devours  the  Irec  in  the  forest. 
It  prepares  him  for  immortality  and  union  with  Brahma. 
The  only  sure  way  not  to  err  from  the  Inith  Is  to  submit 
absolutely  to  the  authority  of  the  sacred  bo.iks,  which 
takes  the  place  of  evidence,  and  is  weightier  than  logic* 
The  decisive  interpretation  is  given  by  the  Brahmons 
when  they  assemble  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of 
the  texts. 

Beside  the  reverence  due  to  his  master,  the  novice  is 
to  honour  all  the  gods  and  all  his  belters,' 

The  time  of  novitiate  passed,  l!ie  duties  of  the  priest 
of  Brahma  begin.  Above  all  things,  he  is  enjoined  lo 
li\'e  an  exemplary  life,  worthy  in  its  gcncrjl  tenor,  and 
even  in  the  outward  seeming,  of  his  high  calling.'  He  has 
three  debts  to  discharge :  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  whidi 
is  to  be  carried  on  throughout  his  whole  course;  sacrifice; 
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and  the  begetting  of  a  son.  This  implies  a  certain  period 
devoted  to  family  life,  but  through  it  all  his  aspiration  is 
to  be  fixed  on  the  final  temi  of  his  probation,  the  ascetic 
life  of  the  forest. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  importance  of  sacred 
study,  which  was  not  to  cease  for  a  day.  Let  us  now 
say  something  of  the  duties  relating  to  sacrifice,  before 
touching  on  those  of  (he  father  of  the  family.  Judging 
only  from  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  religious  life, 
one  »-outd  think  that  sacrifice  had  retained  the  »ame 
character  as  in  the  earlier  period.  It  is  still  offered  to  the 
ancient  gods:  Agni,  Soma,  Indra,  Varuna.  It  is  still  a 
sacred  aliment,  which,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  fire, 
is  offered  to  the  gods  for  the  renewal  of  their  strength."  The 
times  of  sacrifice  are  the  same  as  of  old.'  The  blood  of 
the  victim  is  still  poured  out,  and  the  immolation  of  the 
horse  is  still  the  great  ceremonial.  To  this  is  ascribed 
efficacy  to  destroy  sin.*  Yet  in  reality  all  is  changed. 
The  sacrifice  is  now  far  more  a  purification  than  an  ex- 
piation or  the  mysterious  sustenance  of  the  gods.  That 
which  has  to  be  purged  away  is  chitHy  the  earthly 
existence  itself,  which  is  always  imperfect  from  the  very 
fact  of  its  limitation,  since  there  is  no  real  good  »a\x  in 
the  absolute  being,  in  the  ineffable  One  who  is  adored 
under  the  name  of  Brahma.  The  life  of  the  body  is  in 
itself  a  defilement.  Hence  the  rites  used  at  the  birth 
of  the  child  are  designed  for  the  purification  of  its  body. 
The  rectus  ilself  is  to  be  purified  by  an  offering  of  fire. 
The  tonsure  and  the  sacred  cord  complete  the  purifica- 
tion of  ttie  novice  from  any  remaining  defilements  of  his 
birth.*  It  is  clearly  said  thai  sacred  study,  pious  observ- 
ances, offerings  of  fire,  offerings  to  the  gods,  the  procrea- 
tion of  sons,  the  fi^'c  great  ablutions,  and  the  solemn 
sacrifices  prepare  for  the  final  absorption  into  the  I>ivinc 
Being,  which  is  consummated  by  the  destruction  of  the 
body.*  Nay,  more,  the  study  of  the  law,  which  holds  the 
first  place  in  this  category,  may  be  a  substitute  for  all 
the  other  sacrifices,  since,  by  means  of  contemplation,  il 
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enables  the  soul  to  anticipate  the  final  union  with  Brahma, 
on  condition,  however,  that  this  Btiidy  be  accompanied  with 
great  ausleritics.  Wc  have  seen  how  the  knowledge  o^ 
the  Vcdas  is  compared  to  a  purifying  (lame.  "All  sins 
committed  by  men  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  can  be 
entirely  consumed  by  the  fire  of  their  austerity." '  Sacred 
formularies  are  equally  efficacious.  There  is  a  formula 
which,  repeated  three  times,  purifies  the  greatest  criminal, 
even  if  he  has  stolen  gold  from  a  Brahman,'  The  same 
effect  is  produced  by  the  utterance  of  the  mystic  name  of 
tlie  god,  especially  if  the  breath  is  held  in  speaking  it,  as 
if  to  symbolise  the  voluntary  annihilation  of  self,'  It  is 
said  expressly  that  to  murmur  thus  the  ineffable  name  of 
Brahma,  is  a  far  more  effectual  means  of  purifiration  than 
all  ablutions  and  sacrifices.* 

The  Brahman  who  retains  in  his  memory  the  complete 
Rig  Veda  would  not  be  defiled  by  any  crime  whatsoever, 
ev"en  if  he  had  killed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  worlds 
and  accepted  food  from  the  vilest  of  men,"  Just  as  a  clod 
of  earth  thrown  into  a  great  lake  would  disappear,  so 
e^-ery  guilty  act  is  buried  beneath  the  Veda.  It  was  not 
possible  to  exalt  the  Vedas  more  highly  than  this  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  more  completely  to  belie  their  spirit  by 
changing  the  whole  conception  of  worship.  What  place 
is  there  in  this  new  system  for  that  sacrifice  of  the  earth 
and  heavens  which  is  the  life  of  the  universe?  Here 
everything  centres  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  letter 
and  in  asceticism,  as  the  means  to  annihilate  the  physical 
life,  which  formerly  was  to  be  fostered  and  developed  that 
it  might  feed  and  brighten  the  tlame  of  Agni. 

The  Brahinanic  legislation  gives  some  scope,  however, 
for  the  development  of  the  natural  life  of  the  family, 
since  the  third  great  duty  of  the  Brahman  is  the  per- 
petuation of  the  holy  race.  Nowhere  in  the  ancient 
world  ia  family  life  placed  in  such  a  position  of  honour 
as  in  the  laws  of  Manu.  The  home  is  represented  as 
a  true  sanctuary,  where  morning  and  evening  the  father 
ofleTS   his   oblaliuns,  by  which    the  whole  world   is  U[>- 
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hcM.  Hos[iitali'.)'  is  rais<^d  to  the  height  of  a  sacri- 
fice.  "  The  Tulfilment  of  th«  duties  of  hospitality  is  the 
offcnng  to  men."  There  arc  minute  regulations  for 
marriage  in  the  religious  ceremonial,  and  a  stern  ri-pro- 
hation  of  its  being  treated  in  any  way  as  a  matter  of 
bargain  between  the  father  of  the  bride  and  hia  future 
son-in-law.' 

The  union  between  a  young  man  and  maiden,  when 
it  is  contracted  under  the  inspiration  of  mutual  affection, 
is  celehratcd  by  sacied  rites.*  Prompted  by  lo^-e,  its 
end  is  the  cnjoymt-nt  of  love.  "  He  only  is  a  perfect 
man  who  consists  of  three  persons  in  one— his  wife,  him- 
self, and  his  son.  The  husband  is  declared  to  be  one 
with  the  wife."* 

Chastity  was  a  primary  virtue.*  With  a  view  to 
propagating  the  holy  race,  a  man  has  the  right,  and  it  ift 
indeed  his  duly,  to  seek  for  beauty  in  l.is  wife.  It  is  said 
of  the  Brahman  :  "  Let  him  take  a  well-made  woman,  with 
a  pleasant  name,  with  the  bearing  of  a  swan  or  a  young 
elephant,  with  fine  hair,  small  teeth  and  soft  limbs."*  To 
observe  mutual  fidelity  was  the  first  duty  of  husband  and 
wife.'  Marriage  was,  as  a  rule,  indissoluble.  A  young 
girl  was  given  once  only  in  marriage.  If  she  lo&t  her 
husband,  she  was  not  to  take  the  name  of  another  man. 
"  Wherever  women  are  honoured,"  says  the  tiooU  of  the 
law,  "  the  gods  are  satisfied ;  but  where  it  is  not  so,  all 
pioua  acts  lose  their  virtue.  Every  family  in  which  the 
women  arc  hardly  treated  soon  becomes  extinct."  *  Houses 
upon  which  the  curse  of  the  women  rests,  because  due 
homage  has  not  been  paid  them,  go  to  rvin  as  under  the 
effect  of  a  magic  spell.  To  every  family  in  which  the 
husband  delights  in  his  wife,  and  she  in  him,  perpetual 
happiness  is  secured.*  When  the  woman  is  radiant  with 
beauty,  all  the  house  is  gay  also.*^  The  woman  must 
be  submissive  first  as  a  daughter,  then  as  a  wife." 
She  must  be  good-tempered,  manage  Iter  household 
economically,  and  be  absolutely  faittifuL 
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I'nhijppily  this  high-limed  morality  was  ^cl.^^cd  in 
practice  as  far  as  tVie  husband  was  concerned.  Tiic  wife," 
it  is  said,  "must  be  invariably  faitliful,  and  must  revei« 
her  husband  like  a  god,  even  when  he  has  indulged  in 
illtnt  amouTs."  ^  The  happiness  of  the  family  is  valued 
at  stich  a  price,  that  even  the  offices  of  piety  arc  subor- 
dinate to  it.  Neither  sacrifice,  nor  fast,  nor  pious  observ- 
ance can  avail  for  the  woman  like  the  love  and  lespect  of 
her  husband.  These  sentiments  suOice  to  procure  honour 
for  her  in  heaven,'  as  they  have  already  secured  her  all 
respect  upon  earth,  "  Way  must  he  made  for  a  woman, 
as  for  a  king,  a  bridegroom,  or  an  aged  man."* 

There  can  be  no  security  for  family  life  without  a 
normal  constitution  of  the  Stale.  'Ihus  the  Brahmanic 
legislation  dclerniines  its  organisation  with  great  care 
and  singular  wisdom.  The  principal  institution  of  the 
State  is  the  monarchy.  Its  Divine  origin  is  clcariy  re- 
cognised. The  king  is  expressly  enjoined  to  rely  upon 
the  Brahmans  and  to  favour  them.* 

The  rules  laid  down  for  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  both  in  peace  and  war,  are  based  on  high-minded 
and  liberal  principles.  He  is  never  to  strike  a  defenceless 
enemy. '^  ile  ts  the  great  guardian  of  justice  ;  this  is  his 
true  priesthood.*  "When  justice,  wounded  by  injustice, 
presents  itself  before  the  judges,  and  the  judges  do  not 
draw  out  the  dart,  they  are  themselves  wounded.  Justice 
strikes  when  it  is  wounded,  and  protects  when  it  is  main- 
tained.' It  is  the  only  friend  that  accompanies  man  after 
death,*  Punishmetit  is  a  celestial  being,  created  by  the 
gods,  in  order  to  ensure  to  all  the  possession  of  thetr 
rights.'  It  is  a  king,  full  of  courage,  of  sombre  hue,  but 
keen  eye,  which  governs  the  human  race,  protecting  the 
feeble  against  the  strong.  It  would  strike  even  the  king 
If  he  strayed  from  the  path  of  his  duty."  *" 

This  social  morality  is  teased  upon  a  general  morality  of 
singular  purity,  in  which  we  (race  the  righicous  reaction 
of  conscience   against   speculative  errors.     The   laws  of 
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Manu  do  not  contain  only  particular  precepts,  admirable 
in  themselves,  such  as  those  which  enjoin  the  forgivcncsa 
of  injuries,'  the  generous  sharing  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
with  others,  and  watchfulness  against  incitements  to  evil 
by  which  the  purity  of  even  a  wise  man  raay  easily  be 
sullied,*  These  lofty  maxims  are  connected  with  great 
general  principles  for  the  regulation  of  the  entire  life, 
principles  which  rise  far  above  the  downward  religious 
conception  of  Brahmanism. 

In  the  first  place,  the  authority  of  conscience  is  appealed 
to  in  addition  to  that  of  the  sacred  code  and  of  tradition, 
ahhough  the  law  retains  its  supremacy,  even  when  it 
seems  to  enjoin  that  which  is  evil.  "The  law,"  we  read 
in  one  significant  passage,  "  has  for  its  basis  the  entire 
Veda,  the  injunctions  and  practices  of  those  who  possess 
it,  the  immemorial  customs  of  the  great  and  good,  and  in 
doubtful  cases  the  scnst  of  inivard  satis/action."  *  We 
know,  indeed,  that  the  written  law  was  too  often  allowed 
to  overrule  the  higher  promptings  of  the  inward  law ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  great  thing  that  the  authority  of  con- 
science should  have  been  able  to  assert  itself  in  the  face 
of  tradition  and  ritual.  This  authority  is  unequivocally 
affirmed  in  the  following  passages  :  "  The  soul  is  its  own 
witness  and  its  own  refuge.  Let  us  not  despise  our 
soul,  that  unerring  witness."  *  *'  The  wicked  say  to  them- 
selves :  '  None  sees  us,'  but  the  gods  see  Ihcm,  as  docs 
the  spirit  that  is  in  them."  *  "  While  thou  saycst :  '  1  am 
alone,'  in  thy  heart  there  dwells  all  the  time  that  supren>e 
spirit,  the  silent  observer  of  all  good  and  all  evil ;  there  is 
a  severe  judge;  there  is  a  god.*'*  Truthfulness  is  enjoined 
as  a  virtue  of  the  first  order.'  All  things  are  determined 
by  the  word ;  from  the  word  it  is  they  all  proceed.  The 
rogue  who  falsiHes  the  word  for  his  own  purposes,  falsities 
tl'«  basis  of  all  things.  Somelimea  the  moral  idea  lias 
enough  power  to  break  the  fetters  of  sacerdotalism. 
Keligious  observances  arc  declared  to  be  worse  than  use- 
less, when  they  are  obsened  from  interested  motives.*  A 
sacrifice  is  nullified  by  a  lie,  the  merit  of  austere  practices 
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by  vanity,  and  oharitablc  actions  by  bpast fulness,' 
"Though  (by  his  learning  and  sanctity)  a  Btiihmiin  may 
be  entitled  to  acrcpl  prrsents,  let  him  not  attach  himself 
(too  much)  to  that  habit;  for  through  his  accepting 
(many)  presents  the  Divine  iis'it  in  him  is  soon  cxtin- 
gniahed.*"  'ITtc  very  rule  oF  caste  seems  to  give  way  to 
a  higher  nobility.  "  It  is  not  years,  nor  grey  hairs,  nor 
parentiige  which  impart  greatness  ;  he  is  great  who  knows 
the  Vcdas."  *  "  An  ignorant  Brahman  is  like  an  elephant 
made  of  wood.***  There  is  something  even  higher  than 
sacred  knowledge,  since  this  only  confers  superiority 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  the  virtue  which  resists  the 
impulses  of  passion.  Even  with  less  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  books,  the  Brahman  who  exercises  ftelf-conlrol  is 
greater  than  he  who  yields  to  temptalion.*  Forgetting 
his  implacable  severity  towards  all  that  13  outside  the  holy 
caste,  the  legislator,  in  3  sudden  access  of  charity,  allows 
almsgiving  cv-cn  to  heretics,* 

Thb  whole  system  of  morals  may  be  thus  summed  up : 
"Contentment,  the  act  of  returning  gnod  for  evil,  temper- 
ance, purity,  repression  of  that  uhich  is  sensual,  the 
knowledge  of  the  holy  bot  ki,  tinion  with  the  supreme 
soul,  truthfulness,  and  the  avoidance  of  anger — these 
are  the  virtues  which  constitute  our  duty."'  iJcing  care- 
ful not  to  hurt  any  living  being,  the  Brahman  shotild  add 
to  his  virtue,  as  the  while  ants  enlarge  their  habita- 
lion.*  Let  hira  remember  that  man  cornea  into  the  world 
alone,  that  he  dies  atone,  and  receives  alone  the  recom- 
pense of  his  g«od  deeds,  and  that,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  ha%-e  to  pass  alone  through  the  impenetrable  daikness, 
he  must  have  merit  aa  his  companion.* 

It  would  be  impossible  that,  in  view  of  this  lofly 
moral  ideal,  the  Brahman  should  not  have  also  at  k-ast  an 
occasional  conscioivsiess  of  sin,  and  that  he  Nhcmld  not 
desirv  some  other  expiation  than  the  mere  purification  of 
the  defilement  of  the  body  or  the  recitation  of  sacred 
formulaSi.     The  confession  of  wrong  done  is  inilccd  pre- 
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sented  as  the  first  expiation.  When  it  is  sincere  the  man 
is  freed  from  guilt,  "as  a  snake  from  its  slough.""  Wrong 
done  to  others  must  aJso  be  repaired  by  restitution  of 
the  goods  unjustly  acijulred,  as  wtll  as  by  austerities  and 
prayers.  In  the  lliird  place,  the  offender  must  repent,  and 
he  is  only  absolved  when  he  says ;  "  1  will  do  so  no  more."  ' 
l^astly,  he  is  to  rise  above  mere  formalism  in  the  exercises 
of  his  devotion.  "  If,  after  having  made  expiation,  his  mind 
is  still  uneasy,  let  him  rei>eal  the  austerities  {prescribed 
as  a  penance)  till  they  fully  satisfy  (his  conscience)."* 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  prayer  forms  a  part  of 
these  devotions.  We  may  then  venture  to  believe  that 
there  sometimes  rose  from  the  lips  of  the  penitent,  sonic- 
thing  like  an  echo  of  the  sublime  penitential  hymns  of  the 
Veda  which  we  have  already  cited, 

And  yet  this  invocation  of  the  supreme  pity  died  away 
in  empty  air,  so  long  as  the  worshipper  of  Urahma  re- 
mained shut  up  within  the  narrow  circle  of  his  religion. 
(Its  god  did  not,  like  Indra,  incline  his  ear  to  receive  his 
groaning,  for  he  was  lost  in  the  dull  void  of  unconscious- 
ness.  All  this  high  religious  morality  was  objectless,  since 
the  ultimate  ideal  was  not  to  li\-e  well,  but  to  cease  to  live 
at  all,  the  individual  losing  himself  by  contemplation  and 
3src1icism  in  the  supreme  soul,  the  immutable  Brahma, 
Tlie  higher  grade  of  holiness  towards  which  the  Brahman 
was  to  be  ever  striving,  was  the  life  of  the  anchorite,  for 
which  he  was  to  leave  the  family  home  and  bury  him- 
self in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Even  while  li\-ing  as 
a  husband  and  father,  he  is  bound  oflen  to  seek  soli- 
tude in  order  to  meditate  on  the  future  blessedness  of 
his  soul,  and  that  he  may  attain  to  felicity.*  When  the 
lime  so  long  looked  forward  to  comes  at  length,  he  lea^-es 
his  house,  carrj-ing  with  him  a  few  utensils,  keeping 
silence,  all  desire  dead,  and  devotes  himself  to  a  life  of 
asceticism.  He  is  to  meditate  in  silence  and  fix  his  mind 
on  the  Divine  Reirig.  A  hut  of  earth  or  the  roots  of  a  great 
tree  iox  his  habitation,  scanty  garments,  and  absolute  soli- 
tude— these  arc  the  signs  which  distinguish  the  Brahman 
who  is  aspiring  after  the  final  deliverance.     He  may  not 
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desire  either  life  or  death,  but  await  the  moment  appointed 
for  him,  as  a  ser\ant  waits  for  his  wages.'  This  is  the 
final  term  of  that  adoration  of  Biahma  in  which  all  in- 
dividuality is  lost.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  religion 
of  the  Hindoos,  long  veiled  under  its  brilliant  mythology, 
thus  reveals  its  true  nature,  and  approaches  that  doctrine 
of  annihilation  which  is  to  be  its  ulliniatuin,  in  spite  of 
the  righteous  protests  of  conscience. 

I   IV.- — ^TiiE   Messiah   or  THE   Braiihans   in   the   Epic 
Poems  of  Imdia. 

Brahma,  the  abstract,  motionless  god,  who  TSther 
resembles  no-briiig  than  the  principle  of  life,  could  not 
long  suffice  for  the  religious  needs  of  the  people.  In  spite 
of  the  honour  put  upon  the  family  life,  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  the  final  goal  to  be  reached  was  the  stem 
a.-(eeticisni  of  the  solitary,  who  sought  to  initiate  his  god 
by  quenching  in  himself  all  individual  life,  and  putlinji 
away  all  thai  foims  the  charm  of  existence.  The  con- 
science of  the  people  pre\aiicd,  as  it  always  docs,  in  tiie 
end,  and  made  its  claims  heard  by  the  Icadcjs  of  religion, 
who  contented  themselves  with  giving  a  political  and 
speculative  response.  They  could  not  return  to  the  gods 
of  the  past,  to  the  valiant  India,  Agni,  and  Soma ;  but 
they  retained  what  was  compassionate  and  helpful  in  their 
attributes,  and  tried  to  perpetuate  their  better  clement 
by  ascribing  it  to  other  gods,  who,  if  ihey  were  not  new, 
were  at  le;ist  so  Iransforiucd  as  10  be  brought  as  neat 
as  possible  to  poor  hun).inity.  Ihua  was  Jounded  the 
worship  of  the  Divine  deliverers  in  human  form,  those 
incarnate  gods  who,  under  the  names  of  Qiva,  Vishnu, 
Rama,  and  Uhagnvat,  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
religious  evolution  of  the  Indians,  both  before  Buddt.i.-oii 
and  after.  'ITiis  cultus  was  sometimes  divided  among 
various  sects,  each  attaching  itself  to  the  uoiship  of 
one  of  thi:sc  gods  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  a: 
least  placing  il»  particular  god  so  high  above  his  ancient 
rivals,  that  he  seemed  to  reign  alone.  <^iva  and  Vishnu 
weie  by  tuins  tlic  favourite  gods  of  great  religious  coni- 
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raunitics.  Wc  shall  not  follow  the  complicated  history  of 
ihcse  sects,  because  they  lelong  to  3  later  development. 
The  attempt  made  to  unite  in  one  common  worship, 
Brahma  tlie  Creiiloc,  Vislinti  the  Picserver,  and  l^iva  llie 
Destroyer,  also  belongs  lo  modem  history.  This  essen- 
tially metaphysical  trinity  repicienis  the  absolute  under 
three  forms,  and  gives  us  a  sort  of  triple  evolution  of  the 
Divine  unity.'  We  shall  con;ent  ourselves  with  briefly 
explaining  in  its  fundamental  idea,  the  religious  conception 
by  which  the  Uivine  incarnations  were  itiuliipHed,  as  it 
comes  out  in  the  two  most  ancient  pcjciiis  of  Imiia.  Even 
though  they  may  have  been  considerably  modified  in  their 
transmission  through  various  sects,  it  is  beyond  qucslion, 
that  they  repieseut  a  general  tendency  of  the  Indian  mind, 
by  which  the  transition  was  eflected  from  Bralimanisni  to 
the  laws  of  Manu  and  lo  Buddhism. 

Of  the  two  great  Indian  poema,  the  Mahabharata 
and  the  Ritm.lyana,  the  former  is  the  more  ancient. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  numberless  interpolations  it 
contains,  wc  may  say  there  is  no  certain  indication  by 
which  to  determine  the  dale  of  its  original  compilation. 
It  appears  to  us  probable  that,  in  its  elementary  forni  at 
least,  it  was  antecedent  to  Buddhiitm.  for  it  contains  not 
a  single  allusion  to  it.  In  any  case,  in  this  changeleits 
land,  where  a  century  is  as  a  day,  the  subslance  oif  the 
ideas  contained  in  these  two  great  poems  certainly  dates 
from  the  period  when  the  hearts  of  men  began  10  be 
stirred  by  ardent  aspirations  after  a  god  less  remote,  less 
drear^',  than  the  old  Brahma,  even  before  the  time  had 
.come  for  openly  forsaking  his  worship.  It  is  to  titese 
nspiralions  that  satisfaction  is  given  in  the  epic  poems  in 
^tliich  the  supreme  god  appears  as  a  hero,  fic  no  longer 
d'Aclls  on  high,  tike  Indra,  in  the  bright  clouds  ;  he  has 
iiuly  come  down  to  this  earth  on  which  we  live  and  suffer 
atiid  stnigigle.  Truly  man,  he  fights  wide  by  si<le  with 
men  and  for  them  ;  yet  he  is  still  the  gfeatest  of  the  gods 
even  in  the  earthly  form  which  he  has  assumed  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  work  of  deliverance.  He  is,  indeed,  the 
Messiah  of  Brahmmic  India. 
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Ttic  human  gnds  of  ihe  gri;al  puenis  are  compIcLdy 
distinct  from  Buddtia,  inasmuch  as  iliey  do  not  tnter 
into  conflict  with  the  ancient  gods.  'I'hcy  belong  evui 
by  their  names  to  the  Vcdic  pantitcon,  and  they  leave 
Brahma  to  sleep  his  eternal  sleep,  without  disturbing  him 
at  all  tviih  the  noise  of  their  battles.  They  take  Iue  place 
as  supreme,  at  leasl  in  tiie  direct  infliieiKe  upon  hciirta 
and  minds,  as  he  himself  had  taken  the  plaee  of  the  gods 
of  the  Vcdus,  whose  worship  had  never  ceased,  though 
they  had  been  relegated  to  comparative  obscurity.  The 
revolution  was  cfTtclcd  gradually  and  quietly,  without 
struggles  or  schism. 

It  is  easy  to  cimnect  with  the  ancient  relij^ion,  under 
its  Iwi)  forms — the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic — tlic  origin  of 
the  human  gods  who  henceforth  occupy  the  foremost 
place.  They  form  at  first  one  and  the  same  divinity 
under  various  names.  <^ivu,  Rudra,  R;tma,  arc  originally 
only  appellations  or  manifestations  of  Vishnu.  Subse- 
quently, no  doubt,  ^iva  becomes  a  dis:iiict  chararter  and 
the  object  of  a  particular  worship.  But  we  lind  noiliing 
like  this  in  the  two  great  epic  poems.  In  the  MahAbhfkrala, 
Civa  is  Worshipped  by  the  same  title  as  Vishnu ;  they 
lorm  one  and  the  same  divinity,  at  once  supreme  and 
human,  ^iva  is  hardly  mentioned  tn  the  Vcdas.  Yet 
wc  recognise  him  in  Kudra,  the  father  of  the  Manits,  tlie 
lightning  gods  already  idciiUlied  with  Agni.  He  is  thus 
preparing  for  the  formidable  part  to  be  as-igned  to  him 
later,  but  at  this  period  his  consuming  n.imes  are  for  the 
behoof  of  man,  Rudra-(,r:va  appears  in  a  new  character 
in  the  hymn  to  The  huudnd  Hiutras,  inserted  in  all  the 
editions  of  the  Yajur-Vcda.  He  is  there  represented  as 
the  god  of  the  people,  the  patron  of  all  craftsmen,  the 
head  of  the  armiea,  the  god  of  the  brave,  whether  soldiers 
or  brigands.  It  only  remains  to  identify  him  with  Vishnu, 
and  he  becomes  the  incarnate  god  of  the  Mahabhanita.' 
We  have  already  seen  Vishnu  occupying  a  verj'  exalted 
pisce  in  the  Vcdas  as  sun-god.  "Friend  V'ishtiu,"  sa>s 
Indra  to  him,  "arm  thyself,  and  roll  the  thun-Jer  »fr>f»s 
the  sky.     Strike  Vritra"  (the  serj^cnt).     His  beneticvnt 

■  B*ttli,  "RclSgians  oT  ludl.i,'  p,  lOj. 
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character  was  expressed  in  ihe  prayer :  "  Grant  us  thine 
aid,  O  swift  god.  Looli  upon  us  with  an  eye  of  favour, 
that  wc  may  he  enriched."  He  hecomes  a  human  god 
by  being  confounded  with  Krishna,  who  rapidly  rises 
very  high  in  the  Indian  pantheon.  He  is  at  tirst  simply 
the  disciple  of  a  sage;  then  he  becomes  a  god  of  the 
people,  like  <|!iva,  as  is  shown  by  the  dramatic  represcnta- 
lions  of  his  adventurt^  given  three  centuries  before  Christ, 
As  he  hecomes  more  and  more  idenlified  wiih  Vishnu,  he 
shares  in  the  supremacy  of  the  otd  solar  gods,  and  in  the 
end  concentrates  in  himself  the  myths  of  the  fire,  the 
lightning,  and  the  storm.  In  return,  he  imparts  to  Vtshnu 
life  and  movement.  By  means  of  this  e\-olulion  Vishnu 
finally  becomes  pre-eminently  the  human  god,  always 
ready  for  incarnation.  In  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  which  is 
of  much  later  date  than  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Rflm^ 
yana,  he  is  made  to  say:  "Every  time  that  religion  is 
in  danger  and  that  impiety  triumphs  1  issue  foith."' 
This  is  the  tlieory  of  the  Avataras,  or  the  "  Descents," 
the  series  of  hypostases  of  the  deity  in  order  to  assure 
the  triumph  of  good.  Rdma  is  another  representation 
of  Vishnu.  We  shall  see  how  far  he  assumes  the 
character  of  a  human  hero  in  the  poem  which  bear^  hiS* 
name,* 

At  the  period  of  the  two  great  epic  poems,  the  theory  of 
the  Avataras  ts  still  in  embryo.  They  arc  the  first 
popular  expi'Csstons  of  the  dec|>-felt  need  of  bririffing  the 
god  near  to  man,  of  making  him  a  shaier  in  mnn's  con- 
flicts and  sufTeiings,  in  order  that  he  may  give  the  help 
without  which  victory  cannot  be  won.  There  is  as  yet  no 
system  at  iited  philosophy,  for  the  old  Brahmanic  idea  is 
retained,  though  in  suboixli nation.  The  MahAbhArata 
re<iuires  a  submission  so  absolute  to  the  masters  of  sacred 
science,  that  e^xn  that  which  is  evil  mttst  be  done  if  so 
ctijoincd.  The  disciple  must  give  to  the  Bi^hn  an  pari  of 
all  he  receives.  The  asccic  lives  in  solitude  in  a  state 
of  exaltation   not   to   be   described.'     He  possesses  the 

'  "BhUiflradCiii.'iv.  7,8. 

*  On  iltit  Mjlj  ct  of  llii:  iBtarralioi^  »cc  Barlh,  "  Religio**  of  India,* 
"Ilit^luiMi','' p.  IJ9,^/Mf. 
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knowle<]gc  of  the  di\iiic,  the  Bupreme  good,  and  by  his 
prayers  and  avislcriiics  he  is  in  a  manner  raised  even 
above  the  godi;.  He  reduces  the  enemy  to  ashes  more 
readily  than  Agni  hiniseir.  All  this  is  done  by  the  mighty 
magic,  the  sacramental  wiliie  of  the  formula.  These 
devotees  order  by  the  tiuth  the  goings  of  Che  sun,  and 
uphold  the  world  by  their  penitence.  Sacred  science  is 
omnipotent.  If  a  man  had  committed  more  sins  than  all 
llie  rest  of  the  world  put  togetiier,  he  could  be  carried 
safely  across  this  ocean  of  sins  in  the  bark  of  divine 
knowledge.' 

We  lind  in  the  Mah^bharata  the  cosmogony  of  the  laws 
of  Manu.  The  eternal  Brahma  is  represented  as  the 
supreme  certainty,  the  eternal  light,  comprehending  in 
himself  the  birth,  death,  and  resuiiection  of  all  that  live. 
It  is  true  that  in  another  passage,  Vislinu  is  in  his  turn 
rcpfcscntcd  as  the  eternal,  absolute  one,  the  god  of  being 
and  not-being  at  the  same  time;  the  lord  of  all  that  moves 
and  of  all  that  mows  not.  This  identification  of  Brahma 
with  Vishnu  is  indeed  quite  in  harmony  with  the  old 
syncretism  of  the  Vcdas,'  I'he  solar  myths  constantly 
reappear  with  their  brilliant  metaphors,  as  in  the  fine 
passage  in  which  the  two  Acvins  are  compared  to  two 
skilful  weavers,  weaving  alternately  the  while  of  the  dawn 
and  the  black  veil  of  night,  which  they  spread  over  the 
sun.  The  solar  myths  are  constantly  confounded  with 
the  epic  story  of  the  baitlcii  between  the  PAndus,  the  sons 
of  the  Aryans,  and  the  children  of  Kama.  It  is  a  renewal 
under  another  form  of  the  c:emal  struggle  of  light  with 
daikness.  with  its  counterpart  upon  earth,  in  which  those 
who  represent  the  principle  of  light  aie  incessantly  com- 
bating the  sons  of  the  demons.  The  MaliilbhArata  rings 
from  end  to  end  with  the  clash  of  arms  in  giant  con- 
llicia,  which  are  described  with  as  much  minuteness 
of  detail   ax  exaggeration  of   the   number  and  slrengtii 


volumes  Tlie  poem  ii  dii-idcil  into  cip1il<?rn  putt*,  vacb  will)  lis  itiMinct 
nsinc^  M  Ihe  yaita-fiami,  "  Forcil  Chaplcr  ' ;  Bitnlutn-^rist,  "B<K>k  <A 
BlihSma';  Karuit-fiuiia,  "Qi><>k  oi  Kmdj,*  etc  Tb«  aumbcringof  Ui« 
Mtii-a  rrcommenco  with  tach  parL 

■  BhiiliRiU'paiva,  «.  loaS. 

'  Ibid,  KC  ojicnioc  vtne& 
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-  of  the  conibaianW,  We  must  not  look  for  plan  oi 
sequence  in  these  extravagant  pocma,  in  which  the  genius 
of  the  Indian  race  displays  its  singular  brilliance  in  the 
description  of  natui-e,  hut  allows  its  vivid  im.tgin.ilion  to 
run  riot,  breaking  through  all  definite  and  recognised 
forms.  The  poetic  soul  of  the  Indian  seems  to  delight  in 
those  limiilcss  aspects  of  nature  which  overpower  it  with 
their  grandeur.  What  car  be  more  sublime  for  example, 
than  the  description  of  the  sex,  in  the  MaliAbhdrata?  It  ta 
represented  as  the  vast  cave  of  the  waves,  its  waters  ever 
surging  and  restless,  peopled  with  fishes,  sharks,  and  living 
creatures  innumerable.  It  is  the  mother  of  all  gems,  the 
monarch  of  the  rivers,  the  habitation  of  the  flames  of  hades, 
at  once  awful  and  dixinc,  the  bottomless  laboratory  in 
which  tlic  ambrosia  of  the  gods  is  piepared.  Irs  tumult 
strikes  terror  into  (he  hearts  of  all  ihat  live,  as,  dri\-en  by 
the  s:ormwind,  it  dashes  ilseif  against  the  shore,  rears 
itself  up  in  fierce  agitation,  and  dances,  making  its  waves 
clap  their  hands.  It  is  the  glorious  couch  of  N'ishnu,  when, 
on  the  eve  of  the  world's  renovation,  he  begins  to  taste 
the  ecstasy  of  absorption.  Upon  its  breast  floats  the 
lotus  from  which  emerges  Brahma,  the  father  of  all  that 
live. 

The  great  forest  which  is  the  constant  theatre  of  the 
cotnplicati-d  action  of  these  poems,  is  described  in  a  stilt 
more  majestic  manner.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  most  faith- 
ful image  of  India,  with  its  depths  of  darkness  under 
the  shade  of  the  thick  tiecs,  with  its  intersecting  glades, 
and  the  mysterious  ia  hisperinj^s  among  its  leaves,  as  the 
wind  sweeps  through  them  like  the  breath  of  the  Inlinilc? 
In  spring,  the  forest  is  the  garden  of  India,  all  perfumed 
with  flowers,  when  the  great  trees  rain  down  blossoms, 
or  bend  beneath  their  weight  of  fruit.  It  seems  like  the 
unfurled  banner  of  the  Lord.  A  sod,  balmy  wind  plays 
in  the  branches.  The  forest,  clothed  anew  in  living  green, 
te-cchoes  to  the  song  of  birds  and  murmur  of  innumerable 
bees.  Ml  creatures  are  intoxicated  with  the  wine  of  new 
li.'c.  Deer,  buffaloes,  tigers,  roam  through  the  woods. 
The  elephant  seeks  his  tnatc  in  the  forest  depths;  and 
soft  wavelets  of  sound  IhriU  tliroi!gh  the  lotus  leaves  as 
tlicy  open  to  the  sutL 
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It  is  in  iliis  cnchanicd  spot  that  the  MaliitilUrata  places 
the  idyll  of  Sakunlala,  the  bctro:licd  of  the  youiij;  king. 
Forsaken  by  him  under  the  influence  of  an  oil  spell,  she 
only  regains  his  affoilions  after  the  most  cruet  ordeals. 
The  characters  thus  skctcht-d  are  truly  human.  Nothing 
could  be  more  pathetic  than  the  picture  of  Savitx,  weeping 
over  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  taU'-n  away  from  her  by 
Yama,  and  winning  the  promise  that  he  should  come  back 
by  such  lamentations  as  tliesc : — 

"  No  joy  for  me  without  my  husband.  Without  him, 
]  desire  not  heaven ;  I  dwtire  not  happiness ;  I  d<-sire  not 
life."  Over  the  mortsl  remains  of  her  father  and  molhei-, 
the  young  girl  cries :  "  They  live  in  me." 

Even  in  this  poem  we  find  an  appeal  to  the  voice  of 
conscience  as  the  higJiest  authority.  SakunlalA,  the  de- 
serted wife,  remonstrating  with  the  kin((  Dii.«tiyanta  for  his 
evil  deeds  says :  "  tf  you  think  !  am  alone,  you  do  not 
know  that  wise  man  within  your  heart,  lie  knows  of  your 
oil  deed — in  Am  sight  you  commit  sin.  A  man  who  has 
committed  sin  may  think  that  no  one  knows  it.  The  gods 
know  it,  and  the  old  man  within."' 

Feelings  of  gentleness  and  consideration  for  others 
blossom  out  tinder  the  influence  of  the  niort-  human  (;ods, 
To  them  is  due  the  respcL-t  sliown  for  human  life,  even  in 
the  tumult  of  the  baiiklicld.  The  last  utterance  of  the 
dying  warrior  whcsc  p.i£sing  is  compared  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  is  a  word  of  pardon.  "  Let  the  father  be  given 
back  to  the  son,  and  brother  tn  brottier." 

Another  warrior  says :  "  He  who  gives  a  trembling 
fi]giti\-e  into  die  enemy's  hand,  will  see  his  son  die 
before  the  time.  Turn  not  away  from  friend  or  servant, 
nor  from  any  who  asks  help  of  thee." 

We  must  now  lo<A  more  closely  at  these  human  gods, 
whom  the  religious  consciousness  of  India  made  for  itself, 
in  its  alann  at  feeling  itself  so  far  from  Bral.ma.  It  is  he 
himself  who  in  the  Mahabharata  procL-tims  the  incarnation 
of  a  god-deliverer.  He  says:  "It  is  impossible  for  the 
Asurss  and  even  for  t!ie  gods  to  overcome  the  cnl  genii. 
This  is  the  means  I  have  chosen  to  subdue  them.     Vishnu, 
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llic  four-armed,  the  bravest  of  warriors,  shall  come  down 
and  do  this  work.'  "  Be  thou  bom  upon  the  earth,"  says 
Brahma  to  Vishnu,  "  and  beget  heroes  lo  be  thy  com- 
panions in  the  family  of  monkeys."'  Monkeys  represent 
the  good  genii,  the  allies  of  the  holy  race  in  their  battles 
wilh  powerful  foes.  Vishnu  soon  ceases  to  be  the  mere 
minister  of  the  will  of  Brahma.  He  bceoracs  himself 
under  the  name  of  (J^iva,  as  well  as  under  his  own  name, 
the  cause  of  causes,  the  most  powerful  and  subtle  of 
beings,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods.* 

"  I  am  haopy,"  exclaims  one  warrior,  "  though  1  un 
banished  from  heaven.  I  have  seen  the  giver  of  all  gifts, 
under  one  of  his  forms,  and  touched  his  hands."  Vishnu 
speaks  thus  of  his  incarnation  :  "Though  I  was  not  bom 
and  my  life  is  immortal,  1,  the  sovereign  of  all  beings, 
command  my  own  nature,  and  am  born  of  myself  by 
magic,  whenever  there  is  a  failure  in  virtue  and  increase 
of  vice.  Then  I  produce  myself  for  the  preservation  of 
the  good  and  Ihe  destruction  of  the  wicked  and  the 
restoration  of  truth.*  1  am  not  visible  to  man.  1  have 
neither  beginning  nor  end ;  I  am  before  the  gods,  the 
lypal  man,  the  Lord.'  The  wicked  despise  me  in  the 
body  which  I  have  assumed.  I  am  the  soul  which  is  in 
all  beings,     I  am  in  all  sacrifices,  in  all  prayer."  ' 

The  worshipper  of  Vishnu  falls  at  his  feet  adoring  in 
him  the  universal  god.  "Thy  beams,  O  Brahma,"*  he 
exclaims,  "consume  the  whole  universe.  Thou  art  Yama, 
Agni,  Varuna,  Prftjapati."' 

"Thinking  thee  my  friend,  a  man  like -inyself,"  says 
his  companion  in  arms,  "  1  called  tliee  abruptly,  Ho  I 
Krishna  1'  and  behold  this  man  apparently  like  his  fellows, 
^vas  in  truth  the  supreme  god,  came  down  into  the  world 
of  men,  to  be  bom  again  upon  earth  and  lo  overcome  the 
A  suras."  • 

"Where  Krishna  is,  there  is  duty,  there  is  victory  1" 
Tlie  SODS  of  Faiidu  arc  sustained  by  the  alliance  made 


'  Vana^pjitva,  v,  15-931. 

•  Ibid..  V.  159-33. 

•  KiTHi-rarva,  V.  1558— IjfrJ, 

•  Bbiahma-pan'*,  r.  999^  tooa 

*  lbid~ 
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wilh  him.  "  He  about  whom  thou  dost  ask  mc,  the  leader 
of  the  holy  armies,  is  the  eternal  god,  Civa  himself."' 
He  has  made  liimscif  the  son  of  an  earthly  king  in  ordef 
to  crush  the  enemies  of  the  holy  race,  Tl;e  great  god 
mounted  in  the  chariot  of  the  world,  with  the  four  Vedas 
for  steeds,  and  by  whose  dart  the  Asuras  have  been 
pierced  through,  has  made  himself  upon  earth  the  driver 
of  the  war-chariot  of  the  PAndus.'  "Thanks  to  his 
valour,  the  hcagu  of  »lain  foes  are  like  high  mountains 
upheaved  from  their  foundations,  with  their  trees,  their 
rocks  and  flowers.  There  lie  great  elephants  wounded, 
bellowing  and  bleeding.  Beside  them  are  the  corpses 
of  heroes,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  slain  like 
the  sinuous  trail  of  a  scipent"* 

This  allusion  to  the  serpent  carries  us  back  to  the 
cosmical  idea  of  the  eternal  conflict  between  d;irkness 
and  light  v,hich  is  aKv.-iys  in  the  background  of  tliese 
battles  between  the  holy  race  and  its  foes.  The  victorious 
people  know  well  that  he  in  whom  they  triumph  is  not 
a  human  hero,  but  a  son  of  god  who  has  put  the  battalions 
of  the  enemy  to  flight.  They  see  in  him  the  adoiablc 
lord  of  the  universe,  with  the  power  of  three  worlds  at 
command,  sending  forth  his  arrows,"* 

Has  the  Indian  religion  re;illy  gained  anything  by  this 
tncamntion  of  the  supreme  god  ?  Has  he  thus  become 
more  real,  more  living  ?  We  think  not.  In  his  earthly 
manifestation,  he  is  afler  all  only  a  changing  form 
o(  the  hidden,  invisible,  immutable  god.  This  changing 
form  seems  to  h.ivc  gained  a  certain  individuality,  by 
becoming  human,  but  it  is  only  a  semblance,  just  because 
it  is  changing,  and  to-morrow  some  other  form  equally 
evanescent  will  take  its  places  We  never  for  a  moment 
arrive  at  a  distinct  moral  personality.  It  eludes  us  just 
as  we  arc  about  to  approach  it.  Man  cannot  unite  himself 
tnily  to  this  impalpable  divinity;  he  can  no  more  gra?p 
it  tlian  the  hand  can  gr.isp  water.  His  own  pcrsonalily 
is  after  all  only  a  s<'mblanre ;  it  also  is  but  a  changini^ 
form  of  the  one  substance  in  w!  ich  all  individuality  is 
absorbed.     Hence  the  hope  of  immortality,  after  being 


'  llkiihma-piin*,  v.  JDO> 
■  tUiiia-parv*,  v,  15*^  151J. 
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admirably  expressed,  ends  in  mere  absorption,  as  in  this 
Eignificant  passiige  of  the  Mahfibin^ralft :  "Just  as  in 
the  present  li.e,  we  pass  first  through  childhood,  then 
maturity,  then  old  age,  so  dcacli  gives  us  another  body. 
Thus  the  wise  man  does  not  trouble  himself.  Ti:e  aiT»ns 
cannot  pierce  the  soul,  nor  the  (ire  bum  it,  nor  the  waters 
drown,  nor  the  winds  dry  it  up ;  it  is  imperishable.  It  is 
not  born ;  it  does  not  die ;  it  is  eternal." '  What  docs 
this  mean  but  that  the  sou)  is  only  an  ephemn.il  mani- 
festiition  of  the  one  substance?  Thus,  at  death  it  puts 
on  a  new  l>ody  like  a  garment,  and  enters  the  vertex  of 
nieta -no rp hoses,  unless  it  has  attained  here  below  by 
sacred  science  to  the  ineffable  union  with  Brahma. 

It  follows  that  the  Messiah  of  the  Indian  epic  ts 
not  a  true  deliverer  since  he  is  not  a  real  person.  Hence 
his  work  has  not  the  chaiaccr  of  a  true  redemption.  It 
is  a  system  of  magic  in  which  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  natui-al  and  the  supemaiuial.  Tl.is  divine 
magic  is  constantly  intervening  in  the  life  of  nature  and 
of  man  ;  indeed  it  is  itself  an  element  in  the  law  of  per- 
petual transformation.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
intervention  of  a  free  Being  for  the  reparation  of  wrong 
In  the  world.  In  fact,  there  is  notliing  wrong.  We  have 
simply  the  repetition  upon  earth  of  the  cosmic  struggles 
going  on  under  the  laws  of  fatality.  The  free  action  of 
man  is  distinctly  denied.  When  he  does  not  obey  the 
will  of  a  master,  he  i»  governed  by  some  antecedent 
necessity  in  his  life.  He  feds  himself  to  I>e  the  toy 
of  an  unknown  power,  and  he  is  in  reality  oidy  one 
of  the  transitory  modes  of  the  universal  life.  There  is 
but  one  thing  for  him  to  do,  namely  to  aspire  to  lose 
himself  in  the  infinite,  and  to  extinguish  those  restless 
desires,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  reinforce  the  indivi- 
tlual  life.  Hence  wc  do  not  wonder  when  in  the  midst 
of  these  marilAl  sir.iins,  at  a  mement  when  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  was  e\'crything  to  Mir  the  pulses  of  action, 
wc  find  a  strange  disgust  with  life  which  becomes  the 
keynote  of  Buddhism.  There  must  be  a  drawing  back 
from  outward  things,  as  the  tortoise  shrinks  back   into 
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its  shell,  thai  the  mind  may  be  wholly  nbsirbed  in  tlic 
contemplation  of  the  absolute  Doing.  The  flnal  stiige  is 
one  of  complete  passivity,  all  action  is  left  behind,  even 
desire  is  dead.'  This  brings  us  to  the  verge  of 
Buddhism.' 


'  See  the  first  part  of  the  BliisTim.i-psn-a,  v,  iijS. 

*  The  lanii?  L-oncluiions  nrr  amvcd  nl  in  \\\f  t^Ainaynna,  which  is  more 
tender  and  human  in  iU  slraini  tlmn  the  Mababhanla.  Wp  And  tlicre 
thr  Mme  incHrnalion  of  the  lupremc  ^  with  pcrhips  ■  fulli^r  par* 
liciljiilion  In  the  klTecllons  and  loriowa  of  our  human  life;  ihe  Mmc 
vh  inrlou*  nmdicia,  lymbollstng  cosmical  ctbci ;  and  the  uinc  atccllc 
jiiiithclun  uniicdying  Che  wlink  c(>nCC|>liDn  of  Ihiiigv  The:  KhaG*"*!* 
I*uranaj  tranhTflt<'d  bv  HiurKmf,  ih  oT  much  lAlcr  t\tXf„  :ind  Inaln  of 
nature  ai  a  l>Jiic  illubitin.  It  i>  Ihc  anhii'liiT  MAti,  the  fa^sc  L'o  iricMn, 
whoae  e>'M  are  like  slan,  and  whi^v  mnpc  ■[i.lW  fill  the  wcrld  with 
trouble.  She  reptesentB  material  Itfr  with  itsraiBeriesanil  (hebondai^of 
the  creature.  The  soul  is  altickeil  by  the  five  seniei  as  by  five  brigand* 
ill  the  foreit  of  ««bl«nre.  The  purpose  of  Vishnu  in  hi»  Incarnaiiona, 
in  which  hv  chimg^'i  hii  appearance  like  an  actor  In  a  ii«itc)iiri«ile,  ia 
to  free  ua  (tiim  Ihl*  material  life.  He  ha>  taken  It  'ipon  hmivlf  ua  ona 
may  use  one  Ihiirn  to  extract  another.  Thia  la  Rojilhiam  in  ils  tsKiicb 
All  that  ia  waoUnf  nov>  Ii  the  leKcnd  and  the  nvno  of  t^kyamuni. 
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BUDDHISM  is  Ihe  last  term  in  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Inilia,  though  Brahnuintsm 
has  never  ceased  to  exist  side  by  side  with  it ;  and  has 
even  in  the  end,  expelled  it  from  the  land  which  was  its 
cradle,  while  leaving  it  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of 
the  Oriental  worid.  The  religion  of  Buddha  is  only  the 
gradual  development  of  the  dominant  idea  of  the  national 
cultus,  under  the  combined  influence  of  an  ascetic  piety, 
and  a  subtle  and  profound  system  of  metaphysics.  The 
nihilism  which  is  its  final  utterance,  really  underlies  all 
naturism  even  when  it  assumes  the  brilliant  garb  of  the 
Vedic  poetry.  To  seek  in  nature  the  Divine  Absolute, 
is  to  enquire  of  her  for  that  wliich  she  has  not  to  give ;  it 
is  a  quesl  ihat  can  but  end  in  disappointment,  for  afl  that 
is  simply  natural  fades  and  perishes.  The  ephemeral 
life  of  nature,  is  in  comparison  with  that  which  the  soul 

'  It  ia  not  f'oiiAAtt  to  lake  In  ■  note  even  Ibe  maal  cursory  glance  at  Ibc 
litonttire  on  Uiis  siibJFrl.  1  slinll  mricly  tiii<l'-alc  iIif  books  to  which 
I  refn  moat  frriiiif  ntly.  Mis  Miillir,  "  Chips  Uam  B  Gcrtnan  Workshop" 
vols.  i.  ii.  Unnvnif,  "  InlroduL-iion  k  fhittoirc  du  Buddhismi'  Indlrn,* 
IlLttl.  Bart!,.  "The  Kelicions  of  Iiiilii.'  BarlhilrHiy  St.  Hiiair;  '■].« 
Ituddhisine  cl  >a  tEtiEi'^n.'  lS6l,  St'itart,  "  Eiui  sui  la  reliK>on  de  Uuddlia, 
Min  cnractetc  cl  ses  (•Hirnies."  1875.  '"Noiv^IlinMinn  Rellfiona  Sy>ttm», 
Biiddhiun.~  by  F.  W.  Rhys  I^ivids,  l^xAon,  1SS2,  an  ucrllcnt  rmami 
taken  (roin  many  courcca.  "  Uialory  of  Biid<!blHn.  Cakvamuiii,"  bjr  Hra. 
Maijr  !?uinnict',  with  preface  anil  Inili-i  by  MM.  U.  Foucanl  and  Einrst 
[.ecDUK.  18**.  Wc  miial  aliio  monlioii  »»  inn«t  valiinWc,  thr  dclit>c*ticci 
nf  BuddNism  (iven  by  M.  RcnaD  in  hii  new  'Etudes  dl>i^toirc  nlU 
pctuc,"  iSS^.  "Le  Ruddlii'mcctlcChrUt,*  bjr/l(^ii//>or>/f,  iian  rlcqucBt 
fjar.kllrl  drawn  bctv  ecft  the  two  MeAiahx  Ofithe  dwdern 'ifVTlntimcnt 
bl  Uifldhl  in,  ICC  "  Manual  i>f  Buddhism  in  its  nodern  dci'clapinent,' 
li«n«lat«d  f^eoi  SJochalMc  MSS.  by  K.  Spcncc  Hardy,  1S5].  'I'hc 
pap«n  on  tluridliltm  by  M.  1-  Ftcr,  fn  tlic  vImhiV  Journal,  •<«  of  Mt*! 
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Bthirst  for  ihc  infinite,  seeks  in  her,  as  empty  notliing- 
ntss.  This  changing,  perishabk*  being,  ever  looking  forlli 
with  a  new  face  from  its  successive  nitti.nior]iho^C!<,  U 
equivalent  to  not-bi-ing.  We  have  s«n  Bratininni^m 
removing  out  of  their  pbce  the  gods  of  hght,  of  quickening 
nnd  consuming  fire,  and  lastly  the  god  of  the  eternal 
conflict,  the  valiant  Indra,  and  substituting  for  them 
the  silent,  inert  Brai.ma,  the  inefiahle  One,  in  whfm  iill 
individual  life  i>  to  be  absorbed  by  means  of  ascetitism  and 
contemplation,  after  passing  through  the  final  ordeals  of 
metempsychosis  which  only  prolong  its  agitation  to  no  pur- 
pose. Nothing  could  be  a  more  liopeless  pre  sped  than  tlia 
of  the  mysterious  absorption  of  being  in  the  inliiiite,  which 
is  not  even  annihilation.  Moreover,  l>efore  arriving  at  this 
submergence  in  the  dark  and  fatl.omlcas  path  of  asceti- 
cism and  contemplation  by  the  abyss,  the  worai  ippcr  of 
Brahma  is  plunged  into  the  vortcjt  of  life  on  earth,  as 
th«  head  of  a  family  bearing  his  part  in  the  turmoil  and 
suffiring  incident  to  such  a  lot.  If  these  varied  exercises 
were  designed,  as  in  the  n-hjjions  of  Fgjpt  and  Persia, 
to  prepare  him  for  a  blissful  eternity,  there  wculd  be 
a  counterbalancing  giLiod.  But  it  is  not  so.  Mtn  are  like 
the  ephemera  tliai  sport  fur  a  moment  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  only  to  die  of  inanition  with  the  first  c!  ills  of  evening. 
Life  is  thus  deprived  of  all  end  and  r.im,  and  is  only  one 
long  abnegation  of  that  whicli  for  an  instant  it  has  been 
permitict]  to  enjoy.  We  can  well  understand  then  how  it 
should  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  in  itself,  an  evil 
without  a  remedy;  and  how  lie  only  gcsfcl  for  such  a 
people  to  whom  existence  was  a  curse,  would  be  the  gcsfel 
of  annihilation. 

This  was  what  Buddha  proclaimed  to  a  race  sick  to 

dc.ith   of  thi-  ill   of  living.     If  he   had  been   content  to 

pre.ich  annihilation  under  the  form  of  a  cold  and  absliacl 

metaphysical  dciclrine,  he  would  not  have  found  llwr  way 

-  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  Itcid  thousands  of  dUciplc» 

■  hanging  on  his  lips,  disciples  who  in  ttteir  turn  ucre  to 

■  win  over  whole  nations.  But  his  teaching  was  firs"  of 
I  all  a  lift.  He  was  in  his  own  person  an  incarnation  of 
I  his  doctrine;  it  was  ki-idled  at  the  Hamc  of  his  lu\ing 
^^       heart;  it  was  realised   in  llU  life   of  Iruritv  ^\y\   dt:^u-> 
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Hon,  for  he  lived  out  tlic  ideal  which  he  set  up.  It  is 
\nin  to  attempt  to  reduce  him  to  a  mere  personification 
of  the  old  solar  myths.  One  feels  that  the  vast  move- 
ment wliich  bears  his  name,  must  have  originated  in  a 
personal  influence,  in  a  true  type  of  humanity,  who 
could  spciik  to  the  heart,  and  whose  image,  full  of  moral 
beauty,  stands  forth  in  relief  against  the  phantn»mngt)ria 
of  a  complicated  and  often  absurd  mythology.  However 
delusive  in  the  end  the  consolation  he  brought,  it  was 
a  great  thing  to  have  possessed  the  consoler  himself, 
to  have  seen  and  heard  him,  or  at  least,  to  know  that 
he  had  been  seen  and  heard,  that  he  had  trodden  with 
his  own  feet  the  rough  ways  of  human  life.  He  responded 
to  the  universal  heart-felt  cry  of  humanity  for  a  deliverer 
who  should  come  near  to  it,  one  who  should  ^vccp  its 
tears  and  bear  its  burdens.  There  had  been  an  attempt 
to  meet  this  same  need  in  the  religious  movement  ol 
which  the  great  Indian  poems  are  the  exprc'ssion. 
Vishnu  and  ^iva  were  made  lo  dtscend  from  the  heights 
of  heaven  to  do  heroic  battle  as  men  against  tlie  enemies 
of  the  holy  race.  But  they  bore  loo  close  a  resemblance 
to  their  worshippers,  being  subject  like  them  to  all  the 
impulses  of  passion.  Their  only  weapons  were  tlie 
vulgar  arts  of  magic,  which  astonished  without  elevating 
the  soul.  Buddha,  who  is  of  humbler  origin,  since  at 
least  in  the  primitive  form  of  ihc  tradition  concerning 
him,  he  is  but  an  ordinary  man,  is  endowed  nevertheless 
with  moral  excellence  which  assures  to  him  a  far  greater 
power  over  hearts.  He  is  at  once  nearer  to  miin  and 
more  exalted.  This  moral  excellence  comes  out  not  only 
in  his  unsullied  purity,  but  also  and  above  all  in  the  spirit 
of  his  life  and  work,  which  was  always  that  of  the  most 
tender  charity  towards  all  living  beings.  To  him  may  be 
applied  the  description  of  One  greater  than  he :  he  was 
truly  a  man  "  moved  with  compassion."  The  philosophical 
outcome  of  his  teaching  is  indeed  dzrk  and  hopeless,  since 
it  consists  in  representing  being  as  in  itself  an  e\'il ;  but 
if  the  moral  inspiration  of  a  doctrine  be  high  and  holy, 
it  can  outweigh  mistake  and  error.  Thus  tht.  terrible 
doctrine  of  prt^^destinntion  in  the  sixteenth  century  pro- 
duced  admirable  results,  because  tiie  inspiiativa  of  tbU 


stem  system  was  the  ardent  desire  lo  re.isscil  tlie 
sovereignly  of  God  as  opposed  lo  tin;  insolent  prMcnsiona 
of  the  crtature.  In  like  manner,  doctrine  of  despair 
though  Buddhism  was,  the  charity  which  animated  iis 
founder,  conjured,  at  least  in  part,  its  evil  influence,  and 
won  for  him  a  great  following  of  the  suffering  and  tlw 
despised.  Mow  could  these  but  rally  round  a  master, 
who,  without  violently  breaking  the  barriers  of  cnstc, 
practically  overstepped  them,  and  addressed  hi^l^clf  to 
every  man  as  a  brother,  to  whom  he  brought  a  word  of 
deliverance  ?  Mmimful  as  was  theburdcn  of  this  doctrine, 
it  at  least  recognised  the  equality  of  men. 

Nothing  could  be  less  revolutionary  than  the  teaching 
of  Buddha,  in  its  original  fomi.  He  connected  it  closely 
with  the  past,  only  breaking  the  hiiak  which  enclosed  the 
fruit,  not  snapping  the  branches  which  bore  it;  for  ihi^ 
divine  fruit  had  ripened  well  upon  the  great  tree  of  the 
religion  of  his  forefathers,  beneath  which  so  many  genera- 
tions had  found  shelter.  Buddha  did  not  smite  it  with  the 
hatchet ;  the  severance  came  later. 

tn  the  history  of  Buddhism  we  must  carefully  distin- 
guish the  early  times  when  everything  came  under  the 
teaching  and  personal  influence  of  the  master,  from  its 
later  developments.  We  find  in  this  period  all  the  cha- 
racteristic traits  of  Buddhism,  but  its  metaphysical  system, 
though  already  formulated,  is  presented  only  in  a  poetic 
garb.  Over  it  is  thrown  a  veil  woven  of  the  fair  flowers 
of  parable.  It  is  not  possible  indeed  at  any  stage  in  the 
history  of  Buddism  to  free  it  entirely  from  the  legend^iry 
element,  and  so  to  determine  exactly  w!iat  comes  hew 
Buddha  himself.  But  this  is  of  little  moment.  The  kgtnd, 
at  least  in  its  early  development,  docs  not  distort  his 
physiognomy  or  hi»  doctrine.  It  belongs  to  the  primi* 
ti%'e  Buddhism  of  the  creative  period  which  went  far 
beyond  the  life  of  the  master.  The  legend  gives  the 
impression  produced  by  him,  and  forms  an  essential  part 
of  this  great  religious  movement.  Even  in  much  later 
times,  we  trace  m  the  developments  of  this  legend  (when- 
ever they  are  not  mere  trave3tie.s),  clear  indications  of 
genuineness,  and  wc  may  safely  accept  it  as  an  illustration 
of  the  true  Buddhist  doctrine.     It  is  of  great  impottunct 
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to  distingui&h  between  this  doctrine  and  th?  mythological 
accretions  by  which  it  was  soon  overlaid ;  as  also  that 
we  should  not  confound  iu  first  purely  secular  realisation, 
with  the  monastic  institution  which  both  consolidated  and 
narrowed  it.  We  must  be  careful  moreover,  not  to  assign 
to  the  time  of  its  origin,  the  constitution  of  Buddhism 
into  a  state  religion  under  Afoka,  although  this  was  the 
most  generous  and  liberal  of  state  religions.  It  woutd 
be  as  great  a  mistake  to  identify  the  Buddhism  of 
Buddha  with  that  which  became  a  state  religion  four 
centuries  before  Christ,  as  it  would  be  to  confound  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Himself  with  the  doctrine  of  the  great 
councils  of  the  fourth  century.  With  these  reservations, 
let  us  proceed  to  derive  from  the  texts,  some  idea  of 
primitive  Buddhism. 

§  I. — Primitive  Buddhi^!.* 

I,  Buddha  was  bom  at  Kapilavastu,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  that  name,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Nepaul.  His  father,  the  king  of  Kapilavastu,  was  one  of 
the  family  of  the  Sakyas,  and  beloiigi'd  to  the  clan  of  the 
Gautamas.     "  His  mother  was  Mayad^\1  the  daughter  of 

'  Tb«  ptlndpAl  >uthoriti««  on  Buddhism  *.n  (he  followlikg: 
t.  Southern  aulhoiitia:   The  Piiktum  or  collcflion*  vrtitcb  ■(«  tiaiF- 
poMd  to  have  formed  p&n  of  the  Cuiain  fixed  al  the  council  of  Pains 
under  Afcfca,  l£o  b-c,  which  ptciuppotca  ■  murh  caitUi  date  fot  the 
uritinxi  rompotini  ihrm. 

a.  NcTlhern  rouicf*  :  The  principal  arc  ihe  Lalita-Vislar^  IninaUtcd 
from  the  Sanscrit  by  M.  Koucaux  (Mus^  Cuimcl,  tome  vi.  Piria: 
Etnffsl  I  Froux,  IS^).  Ai  a  Chdicie  Irnialalioo  of  the  Lslila-i-liun 
wai  in  riiitcnc«  in  the  (irat  ccnlury  jt.l>.  Its  r«mpO«Illon  Ria^  be 
BSiijineil  to  ■  JTi  earlier  dale.  We  lake  moit  of  our  qiinUtion*  fruni 
Ihe  Latitii-viMBra,  tbc  "  Lotus  dc  la  bonne  loi,"  iriiniiliied  t'y  Biirnouf 
(I'ari-,  iJtSj)  whlfh  aba  forma  part  of  ihc  tacrrd  bocks  of  ihc  NoitJi. 
For  ilir  tsL'icnphy  of  Buddha,  at  Ur  ■«  it  nn  be  frrrti  from  Ihe  ove(>> 
mowih  of  leKeiid,  I  have  availed  mjrMilf  Urfwly  of  Hr.  David's  esrellciit 
linami,  whicb  soeflw  lo  Hake  •  judkious  »clMtian  kinons  ihc  mare  andcat 
Mitna.  Here  internal  evidence  pU>a  a  leijilimate  part  The  ainpteit 
b  obvioutly  the  oldesL 

We  naj  nfrt  taatly  to  (he  "  Sept  Suttaa  PUia  tlr<a  du  Ulsha-Kikaya," 
K.  P.  Cnnbloi.  (Paris:  lapnmerlc  Naiionak^  iStO-  This  ^vea  a 
conlinnalion  of  tlir  alh'Um  of  Tiuddba,  and  of  hi*  necatiao  of  all 
i'Hinonalit}',  eipeetafly  in  Ihc  Ilrjhnu-Jlla-Sutta,  which  conUini  a  sort 
of  ciecaiiniinieatinn  of  Ihe  BmliinaDie  doctrines  on  Ibcsc  two  pointt 
(£•:  Ibe  latrodiKtioB  by  U.  Ggnerljr.} 
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king  Suprabuddha.  Budd'>a  was  th<?R-fc>rc  by  birth  o( 
the  Kshatriya  or  warrior  caste,  and  he  took  the  name  of 
SAkya  from  his  rnmily  nnd  that  of  Gatttnni.i  from  his 
clan."  •  He  was  subscc|ucnl)y  called  Siddli.'irtha  (he  whose 
objects  have  been  accomplished).  Endowed  with  all  tlie 
gins  of  genius  and  physical  beauty,  he  easily  outstripped 
all  his  comrades  and  even  his  masters  in  feats  of  bodily 
and  intellectiiiil  strength. 

But  from  his  childhood  he  was  possessed  by  a  deep 
melancholy  from  wiiich  nothing  could  divert  him.  Those 
around  could  see  no  cause  for  it.  but  it  was  in  truth  the 
sorrow  of  the  world,  the  insoluble  problem  of  life  which 
was  weighing  on  his  soul.  In  the  !;ope  of  turning  the 
current  of  his  thoughts,  he  was  married  to  the  beautiful 
Gop9,  the  daughter  of  Dandapflm.  The  marriage  proved 
oiie  of  the  happiest,  but  Buddha  remained  as  he  had  been 
before,  absorbed  in  meditation  on  the  problems  of  life 
and  death.  "  Nothing  is  stable  on  earth,"  lie  used  to  say, 
"nothing  is  real.  Life  is  like  the  spark  produced  by  the 
friction  of  wood.  It  is  liglited  and  it  is  extingiils!;cd — 
we  know  not  whence  it  came  or  whilher  it  got.;.  It  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  lyre,  and  the  wise  man  asks  in  vain 
from  whence  it  came  and  wltJlhcr  it  gcics.  There  must  be 
some  supreme  intelligence  where  we  could  6nd  rest.  If  1 
attained  il,  I  could  bring  light  to  man  ;  if  1  were  free  myself, 
I  could  deliver  the  world."'  The  king,  who  perfetve<l  the 
melancholy  mood  of  the  young  prince,  tried  everything  to 
divert  him  from  his  speculations,  but  all  was  in  vain. 

At  length  the  deciiiive  day  came.  One  morning, 
when  the  young  prince  with  a  large  retinue  was  driving 
through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  he  met  on  the  road 
an  old  man,  broken  and  decrepit.  One  could  sec  the 
veins  and  muscles  over  the  whole  of  his  body,  his  teeth 
chattered,  he  was  covered  with  wrinkles,  bald,  and  hardly 
able  to  utter  hollow  and  unmelodious  sounds.  I  Ic  was 
bent  on  his  stick,  and  all  his  limbs  and  joints  trembled. 
"Who  is  that  man?"  said  the  prince  to  his  coachman. 
"  He  is  small  and  weak,  his  flesh  and  his  blood  xre  dried 


'  Mu  Uoller,  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  mil.  i  p.  Sia 
*  ibid.  pp.  ai<^  lit. 
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up,  his  muscles  stick  to  his  skin,  his  head  is  white,  his 
teeth  chntler,  his  hody  is  wasted  away;  leaning  on  his 
Stick  he  is  barely  able  to  walk,  stumbling  at  every  step. 
Is  there  something  peculiar  in  his  family,  or  is  this  the 
common  lot  of  all  created  beings  ?  " 

"Sir,"  rtplicd  the  coachman,  "that  man  is  sinking 
under  old  age.  His  senses  have  become  obtuse,  suflering 
has  destroyed  his  strength,  and  he  is  despised  by  his 
relations.  He  is  without  support  and  useless,  and  peofJe 
have  abandoned  him,  like  a  dead  tree  in  a  forest.  But 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  his  family.  In  every  creature, 
youth  is  defeated  by  old  age.  Your  father,  your  mother, 
all  your  relations,  all  your  friends,  will  come  to  the 
same  state.     This  is  the  apptiinled  end  of  all  creatures," 

"Alas!"  replied  the  prince,  "are  creatures  so  ignorant, 
SO  weak  ainl  foolish,  as  to  be  proud  of  the  youth  by  which 
they  are  intoxicated,  not  seeing  the  old  age  which  awaits 
them.  As  forme,  I  go  away.  Coachman,  turn  ray  chariot 
quickly.  What  have  I,  the  future  [>rey  of  old  age,  what 
have  I  K  do  with  pleasure?"  And  the  young  prince 
returned  to  the  city,  without  going  to  his  park.' 

Twice  more  he  drove  out  in  his  chariot,  only  to  en- 
counter on  each  occasion,  some  wretched,  suffering  fellow- 
creature.  The  first  was  a  man  at  the  point  of  death, 
parched  and  wasted  with  fever.  "  Alas  I "  exclaims 
Huddha,  "health  is  but  the  ^port  of  a  dream,  and  Ihc 
fcai  of  suffering  must  take  this  frightful  form.  Where 
is  the  wise  man  who,  after  having  seen  what  he  is,  could 
any  longer  think  of  joy  or  pleasure?  " 

The  next  time  as  he  was  driving  to  his  pleasure  garden 
through  Ihc  western  gate,  the  prince  saw  a  dead  body 
nn  the  road,  lying  on  a  bier,  covered  with  a  doth.  The 
friends  htood  about  crying,  sobbing,  tearing  their  hair, 
covering  their  heads  with  dust,  striking  their  breasts,  and 
uttering  wild  cries.  The  prince  again  calling  his  coach- 
man to  witne.<is  this  painful  scene,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh !  woe 
to  youth,  which  must  be  destroyed  by  old  age  I  Wee  to 
health  which  must  be  destroyed  by  so  many  discsse^I 
Woe  to  this  life,  wlierc  a  man  remains  so  short  a  time  I 
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If  llicre  were  no  old  age,  no  disease,  no  death  ;  if  thi-jst 
could  be  made  captive  for  ever!"  Then  Lolraying  fisr 
the  first  time  his  intentions,  the  young  prince  said  :  "  L<!t 
us  turn  baL-k,  I  must  think  how  to  accomplish  clclivcrancc." 

A  last  mi;eting  ptit  an  end  to  his  hesitation.  He  was 
driving  through  the  noithcrn  gate  on  the  way  to  his 
pleasure  gardens,  when  he  saw  a  mtndicani,  who  appeared 
outwardly  calm,  subdued,  looking  downwards,  wearing 
with  an  air  of  dignity  his  religious  vestment,  and  cai  rying 
an  alni»-liowl. 

"  Who  is  (lils  man  ?  "  asked  the  prince. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  coachman,  "  tliis  man  is  one  of  those 
who  are  called  blikshus  or  mendicants.  He  has 
renounced  all  pleasures,  all  desires,  and  leads  a  life  of 
austerity.  He  tries  to  conquer  himself.  He  has  become 
a  devotee.  Without  passion,  without  envy,  he  walks  about 
a  iking  for  alms." 

"  This  is  good  and  well  said,"  replied  the  prince,  "  The 
life  of  a  dcvolci'  has  always  been  praised  by  the  wise.  It 
will  be  my  refuge,  and  the  refuge  of  other  creatures;  it 
will  lead  us  to  a  real  life,  to  happiness  and  immortality." 

With  these  words  the  young  prince  turned  his  chariot 
and  returned  to  the  city.' 

His    resolution   was    taken — kingdom,   glory,    pon*er 
wife,  all  must  be  abandt^ned,  while  he  shut  himself  up  t) 
lead  in  solitude  (he  lil'e  of  an  ascetic. 

So  far  1m;  had  not  gone  in  practice  beyond  the  ideal  of 
the  Brahmans,  who  looked  upon  the  life  of  the  anchorite 
as  the  final  goal  to  be  reached.  But  he  had  already  risen 
10  a  much  fuller  and  higher  conception  of  the  religious  life 
than  theirs.  He  saw  more  clearly  than  any  before  him, 
the  intensely  sorrowful  side  of  life.  To  him  it  appeared 
indeed  only  as  a  transparent  veil  cast  over  the  death  to 
which  it  leads,  and  which  is  therefore  the  only  abiding 
reality.  Hence  he  was  not  long  satisfied  with  the  teaching 
the  Brahmans  had  to  give  him  either  at  Vais.tti  or  at 
Kajagriha.  Having  Icamt  all  that  the  most  illustrious 
Brahmans  of  llie  day  could  impart,  he  went  away  dis- 
appointed.    In  leaving  tliem  he  still  adhered  to  liis  faith 

'  "Clu|H  (nn  ■  i;<nnBn  Work sliop^"  vol.  i.  pp.  sij,  114,    The  whole 
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in  ihr  virtue  of  ascciicism,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  this 
alao  was  vanity,  at  least  under  the  idea  then  entc-rt^iincd 
of  it ;  for  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  means  of  acqiijring 
merit  and  power  over  outward  things.  Buddha  felt  that 
he  must  go  further  than  this  in  self-renunciation.  He 
therefore  gave  up  his  extrcises,  and  was  at  once  deserted 
as  an  apostate  by  his  five  remaining  disciples.  He  now 
began  to  elaborate  his  own  sysli'tn.  Lost  in  deep  mcdita- 
lion,  he  descended  every  step  in  the  ladder  of  existence, 
till  he  reached  the  point  where  it  is  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  the  absolute  void.  To  him  the  stipreme  deliveiance 
seemed  to  be  the  conviction  that  nothing  has  any  reality; 
that  gods,  men,  all  beings  in  heaven  and  earth,  are  but  a 
vain  show,  the  foam  upon  the  wave.  Henceforward,  in 
order  to  attain  to  salvation,  existence  must  be  regarded  as  a 
fatal  illusion  ;  nay  more,  the  very  consciousness  that  it  is 
so  must  be  lost  in  the  utter  vacuum  of  absolute  annihi- 
lation. It  wa.<>  from  the  moment  when  he  arrived  at 
this  knowledge  that  he  claimed  the  name  of  Buddha,  the 
Kniighttned ;  for  he  was  about,  by  his  teaching,  to  illumi- 
nate in  some  sort  the  vasty  deep  in  which  all  existence 
revolves,  but  of  which  man  must  become  conscious,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  mirage  of  this  mortal  life.  "  The 
union  of  the  three  worlds  is  destroyed  as  by  Bre,  through 
the  pangs  of  sickness  and  old  age.  The  world  having  no 
protection,  is  consumed  by  the  fire  of  death.  The  crrattire 
does  not  flee  to  save  himself;  in  his  infatuation  he  only 
buzxcs  about  like  a  bee  in  a  bottle  !"  This  is  the  revela- 
tion of  which  Buddha  was  the  apostle. 

Before  entering  on  this  strange  mission,  he  had  to  pass 
through  a  supreme  moral  conflict  under  the  tree  of  temp- 
tali  on  ^ — the  mystical  lig-trce  which  was  to  play  so 
important  a  part  in  the  Buddhist  mythology  of  later  days. 
Under  tlic  name  of  the  Bo-tree  or  tree  of  wisdom,  it 
became  to  Buddha  that  which  the  cross  is  to  Christians. 
In  this  solemn  and  crucial  vigil,  he  was  assailed  by  all  the 
memories  of  his  brilliant  youth.  The  prestige  of  his 
royalty,  the  smil;.'S  and  caresses  of  fair  women,  all  that 
life  has  to  oHer  of  glory  and  pleasure,  passed  t^eforr  him 
En  a  delicious  and  alluring  dream.  All  day  he  battled  with 
the  faUe  endiantment,  and  when  night  IcU  he  was  vie- 
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torious,  " !  Ic  had  grai^ped,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  of  suflcriiig,  and  had  learned  at 
once  its  causes  and  its  cure.  He  seemed  to  have  gained 
the  haven  of  peace,  and  in  ihe  power  over  the  human 
heart,  of  inward  culture,  and  of  love  to  othei's,  to  rc&t  at 
last  on  a  certitude  that  could  never  be  shaken."  * 
He  said : 

"  1  now  desire  to  mm  the  wheel  of  the  cjcccllent  law, 
For  thU  purpose  I  am  going  to  the  city  of  Bi^iuuc^ 
To  give  light  to  those  enshruirdi^d  in  daikni'ss. 
And  to  open  the  gales  of  Ininiurlalily  to  men.' ' 

In  this  desire  to  comfort  and  deliver,  this  vast  pity  for 
all  sufTering  existence,  this  burning  charity,  lay,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  seciet  of  Buddha*8  power.  In  this 
the  genius  of  his  heart  cornea  out  ax  much  greater  than 
that  of  his  head.  His  absolute  pessimism  and  boundless 
niliitisni  might  easily  have  led  to  scltishness  and  in- 
difference to  Che  sorrows  of  others.  He  n)ip;1it  well  have 
said:  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  concern  myself  for  these 
myriads  of  insignificint  beings,  who  only  appear  for  a. 
few  short  moments  on  the  illusive  surface  of  things? 
The  life  of  the  world  is  but  a  lightning  flash  in  an  unend- 
ing night.  Why  not  leave  men  to  their  brief  illusion  ? 
It  will  soon  be  over,  .ifter  giving  as  much  joy  as  sori'ow 
to  those  who  are  deluded  by  it.  Such  is  mcsi  frequently 
the  conclusion  of  our  Western  pcsaimsm,  but  such  was 
not  Buddha's.  Heart-struck  with  the  horrors  of  our 
wretched  existence,  he  could  not  leave  his  brethren 
a  prey  to  its  cruel  deception.  If  he  could  not  draw  his 
pitying  love  from  any  hijiher  source,  siiice  he  recognised 
no  great  First  Cause  of  being,  he  drew  it  from  YAi  own 
full  heart.  He  was  fired  with  an  earnest  desire  to  enlighten 
the  ignorant  of  all  classes.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
imparting  to  them  his  doctrine,  although  he  himself  had 
found  in  it  the  secret  of  deliverance.  He  had  proved  by 
experiment  the  futility  of  a  stern,  pitiless  ascctism  ;  and  he 
had  compassion  on  the  pour,  the  lowly,  and  the  suffering. 
This  compassion  is  expbined  even  from  his  own  pccullir 
point  of  view.     As  eveiy  evil  comes  from  the  conscious- 
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ncss  of  exUlence,  and  as  sufTering,  no  1e»3  than  pleasure, 
stimulates  this  consciousness,  everything  must  be  don« 
to  aoolhc  it  to  rest,  as  the  surest  way  to  lessen  the  wees 
of  mankind.  Thus  this  apostle  of  annihilation  was  tiic 
gentlest,  l!-e  most  kindhearted  of  masters,  even  devoting 
1  imself  by  preference  tu  the  classes  that  had  so  long 
endured  the  cruel  contempt  of  the  Brahmans.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  he  repelled  those  who  came  to  hini 
by  presenting  to  them  abruptly  the  sternest  aspects  of 
hie  doctrine.  He  imparted  his  teaching  in  poetic  form, 
so  as  to  make  it  popular  before  he  showed  what  were 
the  ultimate  issues  involved  in  it.  The  enchantment 
of  his  tender  and  humane  teaching  is  poetically  described 
in  the  following  passage  taken  from  one  of  the  Sotras  of 
the  following  age  :  "  Tlie  evening  was  like  a  lovely  maiden ; 
the  stars  were  the  pearls  upon  her  neck,  the  dark  clouds 
her  braided  hair,  the  deepening  space  her  Homing  robe. 
As  a  crown  she  had  the  heavens  where  the  angels  dwell ; 
tl,cse  three  worlds  were  as  her  body  ;  her  eyes  were  the 
white  lotus  llowcrs,  which  open  to  the  rismg  moon ;  and 
her  voice  was,  as  it  were,  the  humming  of  bees.  To 
worship  the  Buddha,  and  to  hear  the  first  preaching  of 
the  word  this  lovely  maiden  came,'" 

This  initial  teaching  prepares  the  way  for  the  fins] 
deliverance,  by  teaching  man  to  escape  from  the  dominion 
of  the  senses  and  to  appi'chend  the  "four  mible  truths 
witli  which  his  enfranchisement  be^fins.  These  are:  1st 
Suffering  or  sorrow.  Birth  causes  sorrow  ;  growth,  decay, 
illness,  death,  all  cause  sonxw ;  separation  fiom  objccu 
we  love,  hating  what  cannot  be  avoided,  and  craving  for 
A-I:at  cannot  be  obtained,  eauiw  sorrow ;  briefly  such 
states  of  tnind  as  co*exist  wiUi  tlie  consciousness  of 
individuality,  with  the  sense  of  separate  existence,  are 
slates  of  Bu'ifcflng  and  sorrow, 

"  2nd.  Ttucmtse  of  su^rring.  The  action  of  tbc  outward 
world  on  the  senses  excites  a  craving  thirst  for  something 
to  satisfy  them,  or  «  delight  in  liie  objects  presenting 
themselves,  either  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  lust  ul 
life.     These  are  the  causes  of  sorrow. 
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"  3rd.  The  cessnliott  of  sorrow.  The  comf  Icic  conquest 
over  and  destruction  uf  this  eager  ihirst,  this  lust  of  lifei 
is  that  by  which  sorrow  kxsl-s. 

"4ih.  The  path  leading  to  Ike  (tssaiion  of  sorrow  \%  llie 
noble  eightfold  path  briefly  summed  up  in  the  description 
of  a  virtuous  life.' 

At  the  head  of  the  way  of  <'cliverancc  stands  the 
"Middle  Path"  with  its  eight  steps:  "(i)  right  belief; 

(2)  right  feelings ;  (3)  right  spet-di ;  (4)  i  ighl  actiuuit ;  (5) 
right  means  of  livelihood ;  (6)  right  endeavour;  (7J  right 
memory ;  (8)  right  meditation." ' 

By  meditation  man  enters  on  the  "  noble  path "  of 
deliverance,  which  terminates  Jn  his  exemption  from  all 
illusions.  This  end  is,  however,  only  attained  by  »li)w 
degrees  and  in  passing  through  four  stages  wliicli  are, 
so  to  speak,  the  four  great  pliases  cf  the  spirit. 

First.  Conversion,  wiiicli  frees  us  (1)  frcm  the  delusion 
of  self;  (2)  from  doubt  as  I'Uhe  Buddha  and  his  doctrines ; 

(3)  from  the  belief  in  the  tflicacy  of  rites  and  ceremcnits. 
Better  than  universal  empire  in  this  world,  better  [h^in 
going  to  heaven,  better  than  lordship  over  all  worlds  is 
this  (threefold)  fruit  of  the  first  Path."* 

The  second  step  may  also  be  taken  by  those  who 
reserve  for  themselves  the  pcssibility  of  returning  to  the 
world. 

Second.  The  path  of  Ihuse  who  will  onfy  return  owe  to  this 
world.  The  convened  man  free  fiom  doubt  and  tlie 
delusions  of  self  and  ritualism,  succeeds  in  this  path,  in 
reducing  to  a  minimum,  lust,  hatred  and  delusion. 

Thii  d.  The  path  o/lkos*  uho  will  nevtr  return  to  this  world ; 
in  which  the  last  remnants  of  sensuality  and  malevolence 
arc  destroyed ;  not  the  lea»t  low  desire  for  oneself  or 
wrong  feeling  towards  othert  can  .arise  in  the  heart. 

Fourth.  The  path  0/  the  holy  ones,  moie  exactly  wor/Ay 
ones,  Arahii/i ;  in  which  tl  e saint  bcccmes  free  from  desire 
for  material  or  immaterial  existence ;  from  pride  and  sclf- 
riglttcousness  and  ignorance.*  lie  is  now  free  from  all 
sin;  heseesand  estimates  alt  things  in  this  life  at  thcirtruc 
value.     Evil  desires  of  all  kinds  being  rooted  up  frotn  lii> 

•  Rhjra  Davids, "  Buddbiam,"  p.  4II.  *  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

■  Ibid,  p.  47.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  ioii-9. 
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[uncertain  image  which  appears  in  the  sunshine.  The 
[fourth  gro»i|>,  il,e  nitntul  and  mnral  predi^positioKS,  arc 
[like  the  plantain  stalls,  without  firnmess  or  solidity.  And 
1  the  last  grcup,  tlic  Ikonghls,  are  like  a  spectre  or  magical 
[illusion.  It  is  rcptaitdly  and  (Jislinctly  laid  down  in  the 
rPitakas  that  none  of  these  Skandhas  or  divisions  of  tlie 
qualities  of  sentient  beings  is  the  soul." '  The  substance, 
^the  life,  the  individual  being  is  only  the  eiTect  of  ignorance ; 
ad  as  Ufe,  as  being  is  the  great  evil,  it  is  of  primary 
[importance  to  destroy  ignorance  by  means  of  the  true 
fdoctrine  to  which  man  only  rises  by  meditation. 

But  this  is  not  enough.     The  essence  of  life  is  not  only 
ft  false  notion;    there  is  also  inclination,   feeling,  desire. 
jKow  these  are   the  consuming   lires  which  destroy  our 
■eace  and  keep  us  frC'm  that  solitary  conteniplalion  the 
jid  of  which  is  NirvSna.      ]t  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to 
Ifrce  the  mind  from  error;  the  flame  of  desire  also  must 
[be    quenched-      Hence  the    importance  of  morality   and 
J  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  teaching  of  Buddha,  though  it 
[has  no  distinct  or  metaphysical  status.     This  morality, 
as  M.  Renan  has  well  observed,  does  not  rest  upon  the 
i.itegorical  imperative,  fur  in  order  to  this,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  absolute   should   have  an  existence, 
at  least  for  the  conscience;  and  it  has  no  such  existence. 
Individual  morality  is  simply  the  extinction  of  all  indi- 
viduality, it  is  moral  suicide.     It  is  therefore  in  reality, 
a  morality  of  self  interest,  since  it  seeks  only  it.**  own 
good.     This  at  least  is  its  final  term.     Ncvcrtlieless,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  becumes  charity  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  regards  the  relation  of  men   among  themselves.      It 
breathes  a  tender  pity  for  their  illusions,  which  it  seeks 
to  dispel,  and  for  their  sufferings  which   it  would   fain 
soften  in  order  to  dull   the  consdousiiess  of  individual 
existence. 

Buddhism  does  indeed  reccgnts«  a  ccnnection  between 
moral  cause  and  cfTecL  A  man  certainly  reaps  that  whicl> 
he  has  sown.  On  this  is  based  one  of  its  mysteries,  tl  e 
doctrine  of  kaniia.  "This  is  the  dfictrine  that,  as  soon 
as  a  sentient  being  (man,  anini»l,  or  angcl)  dies,  a  new 
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bdng  is  produced  in  a  more  or  less  painful  and  material 
state  of  existence,  according  to  the  karma,  the  desert  or 
merit  of  the  being  who  had  died."  ..."  The  kanna  of 
the  previous  sentient  being  then  deterroines  the  locality, 
nature  and  future  of  the  new  sentient  being."'  This  is 
indefinitely  repeated  till  all  desire,  all  consciousness  is 
quenched,  when  the  blessedness  of  Nirv4na  will  be 
attained. 

Tlie  moral  teaching  of  Buddha  remains  hia  best  title 
to  honour  and  the  real  secret  of  his  power.  Though  he 
keeps  the  extinction  of  sentient  life  always  in  view  as 
the  goal  of  all  endeavour,  he  commences  with  precepts 
which  while  they  tend  in  this  direction  (since  all  are 
designed  to  produce  absolute  quiescence),  are  also  of 
general  application.  When  Buddha  represents  Nirvana 
as  the  result  of  continence  and  purity,  he  directly  helps 
to  prcHuote  a  most  excellent  good.     He  says: 

"  Tbe  real  treasure  is  that  l.iid  up  by  man  or  woman 
'llirough  charity  and  piety,  i('iiipi.TaDce  and  scir-controt. 
Tlie  treasure  thus  liid  is  secure  and  passes  not  sway; 
Though  be  l*rave  the  llcL'ling  richi'S  o(  ihla  world,  this  man  laltea 

with  him 
A  treasure  ihai  no  wrong  of  others,  and  no  thief  can  «tea1. 
Let  the  wise  man  da  good  deeds— the  treasure  that  follows  of 

itself."* 

.'Vgain  : 

"  For  never  in  this  world  docs  hatred  cease  by  hatred 

Hatred  ceases  by  love ;  this  is  always  its  nature.' 
■'  As  the  bee  injiiritig  not 

The  flower,  its  colour  or  tccDt, 

Hiea  away,  lakinH  the  ncetnr; 

So  let  the  wise  man  dwell  upon  Ihc  earth." 
'  One  may  con(|iicr  u  thousand  thousand  men  in  battle, 

But  he  who  cunijiicts  himself  alone  is  the  greatest  vifllor," 
"  Let  a  man  make  himself  what  he  preaches  lo  n|her« ; 

The  well-subdued  may  tame  others,  oneself  indeed  it  ts  hard 

lo  tame," 
'Let  US  lire  happily  then,  not  hnling  those  who  hale  to. 

Lei  us  live  free  from  hatred  amoDg  men  who  hate,*** 


■  Khr*  Davidi,  "  Buddhiso^*  p^  lot, 
*  11>id.,  p.  137. 
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What  wisdom  there  i6  in  such  words  as  these : 

"\jrX  □!>  itian  tbink  lighlly  of  sin,  saying  iu  his  hcarl,  'It  caniiut 
overtake  roc' 
As  the  waiMpiit  fills  by  even  drop*  of  water  falling, 
The  fool  gets  full  of  aiti,  ever  gath'-ring  little  by  little." 

"  He  wiio  lumiurly  wiis  h(;cdl':««,  and  aitcrwards  becomes  earnest, 
Lights  lip  this  world,  like  the  moon  cscipcil  from  a  cloud." ' 

One  is  astonished  to  find  in  this  Buddhist  system  of 
morals,  precepts  touching  the  family  life,  which  must  have 
a[>[ir;ired  to  its  aposlle»  a  miserably  low  slsttr  of  existence. 
And  yet  it  enjoins  the  child  to  respond  to  the  love  of  its 
parents,  lending  them  all  necessary  help ;  it  charges  the 
hitsband  to  cherish  the  wife  and  to  be  faithful  to  her;  the 
wife  to  love  hcrhusband  and  to  be  hospiiahle  and  chaste ;  the 
master  to  be  watchful  over  the  well-being  of  his  servants, 
to  apportion  the  work  according  to  their  atrcngtli,  to  tend 
Ihem  in  sickness,  to  share  witii  them  unusual  delicacies, 
and  to  give  them  occasional  holidays.  Obviously  wc 
have  here  only  the  preliminary  steps  to  the  "  Noble  I*ath  " 
into  which  the  feet  must  be  directed  as  soon  as  possibk. 
This  elementary  morality  is  summed  up  in  the  eight 
following  precepts. 

I.  One  sliould  not  desiroy  life. 

a.  One  should  not  lake  t'lat  which  is  not  given. 

3.  One  should  not  tell  li'.s. 

4,  One  should  not  become  «  drinker  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

■;,  Oneshould  refrain  from  unlawful  sexual  intercourse — 
an  ignoble  thing. 

6.  One  should  not  eat  unscnsonablc  food  at  nights. 

7.  One  should  not  wear  garbnds  or  use  perfumes. 

8.  One  should  sleep  on  a  mat  spread  on  the  ground.* 
Although   the   more  excellent  way  was  not   closed  to 

any,  it  seems  nevertheless,  that  from  the  first,  Buddha 
instituted  the  order  of  mendicants.  This  was  not  a  new 
priesthood,  or  an  exclusive  caste,  for  it  was  open  to  all 
who  made  themselves  worthy. 

The  master  had  proclartred  religious  equality  in  a  more 
ndmirable  manner.     "  The  g.ft  of  the  law,"  he  said,  "  sur- 
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passes  all  gifls,  its  sweetness  excels  all  sweetness,  its 
delights  surpass  all  deligiits.  TJiecslinction  of  all  inclina- 
tion, of  all  desire,  banishes  pain.  It  is  not  by  birth  tliat 
one  belongs  to  the  lower  class ;  it  is  not  by  birth  that  one 
!s  made  a  Brahman.  It  is  by  his  deeds  a  man  is  de- 
graded to  the  lowest  class ;  by  his  deeds  also  he  becomes 
a  Brahman."'  Buddha  did  not  apply  this  mighty  s)>iritual 
law  only  to  the  Brahmans  from  whom  he  had  severed 
himself  but  also  to  his  own  followers. 

"  Wliat  is  (he  use  or  filatted  liair,  O  fool  7 
What  of  a  garineiii  of  skin  ? 
Your  low  ycjmmgs  arc  within  you  1 
And  the  oulsiilc  thou  makcst  duan."* 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  original  mendicant 
societies  than  the  rich  and  powerful  monasteries  of 
modern  Buddliism.  The  intention  of  the  founder  was 
that  these  mendicants  should  realise  not  the  superinrily 
there  is  in  learning,  but  in  holiness.  As  there  is  no  official 
status  for  a  priesthood  to  mediate  between  men  and  the 
deity,  and  to  offer  him  sacriliccs  of  propitiiation,  so  the 
Buddhist  monk  neither  binds  nor  looses.  His  is  only  a 
moral  influence.  He  is  enjoined  to  content  himself  with 
small  alms,  and  to  think  them,  however  small,  greater  than 
he  deserves.     His  life  is  to  be  love. 

"The  mendicant  who.  though  receiving  littl*. 
Thinks  not  his  alms  arc  less  than  he  deserves. 
Him  ihc  very  gods  will  magnify 
Whose  life  is  pure,  who  '\s  not  slolhtuL 
The  Riendirant  whu<ir  life  is  love. 
Whose  joy,  llie  li-nrliinR  of  Riiddha, 
He  will  cDter  the  ttanquil  lot  j 
Nirvilna's  bliss,  where  ihc  SaiukAras  end. 
l^'t  Ilia  livelihood  be  kiiidliuL-M,  his  conduct  Hght^ouscess. 
Thci)  in  the  fulncM  of  gladness,  he  will  make  an  end  olgricT." 

1'o  be  eligible  for  the  order  of  mendicants,  a  man  must 
be  free  from  contagious  disease,  he  must  not  be  either 
a  slave  or  a  soldier ;  he  must  be  in  a  word,  master  of  him- 
self, and  must  have  obtained  the  consent  of  his  parents. 
At   the   end   of  eight   years,   the  candidate  makes  this 

'  Ki:n>Ti,  -  £(iiil«*  d'kiMarc  rvli|icsi^'  p.  ^ 
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prayer  to  Itie  initialed :  "  Have  pity  on  mc,  lord,  t.'.lte 
these  robes,  and  let  me  be  ordained  that  1  may  esca^Ke 
from  sorrow  and  experience  Nirvana."*  Then  he  lakes 
a  vow  to  fulfil  ail  the  commandments  and  to  observe 
all  the  rule  of  the  monastic  life.  Chastity,  poverty  and 
obedience  are  required  of  him.  The  great  punishment 
is  exclusion  from  the  order. 

The  extensive  development  of  the  Buddhist  monastic 
system  belongs  no  doubt  to  the  following  epoch.  The 
Ufe  of  the  novice  and  of  the  monk  was  then  placed  under 
strict  rule.  The  former  had  to  sweep  his  own  dwelling, 
to  seek  his  daily  food,  and  to  devote  himsvlf  to  meditation, 
When  he  had  carried  llowers  to  the  holy  images — the  only 
rite  of  his  cultus — he  made  his  round  .-is  a  mendicant  and 
gfxrnt  the  rest  of  his  time  in  study  and  meditation.  He 
had  to  confess  his  faults  to  his  superiors.  The  initiated 
passed  their  life  in  meditation,  concerning  which  the 
regulations  were  very  minute.  A  sort  of  mystic  Udder 
was  set  up  before  the  mind  of  the  anchorite,  and  this 
ladder  he  was  to  climb  step  by  step.  The  theme  of  the 
first  meditation  was  love.  In  this  the  Buddhist  monk 
included  all  living  things  and  blessed  them.  The  second 
meditation  was  one  of  pity,  in  which  he  laid  upon  his 
heart  the  burden  of  the  sorrows  of  the  world.  The  third 
meditation  was  on  joy,  in  which  the  mendicant  was  to 
think  of  the  gladness  and  prosperity  of  others  and  rejoice 
in  their  joy.  The  fourth  meditation  was  on  impurity,  in 
which  he  represented  to  himself  "the  vijeness  of  the 
body,  and  the  horrors  of  disease  and  corruption ;  how 
it  passes  away  like  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  how  by  the 
continued  repetition  of  birth  and  death,  mortals  become 
subject  lo  continual  sorrow."  The  fifth  meditation  was  on 
serenity,  wherein  the  mendicant  thinks  of  all  things  that 
worldly  men  hold  good  or  bad  ;  power,  oppression,  love  and 
hate,  riches  and  want,  fame  and  contempt,  youth  and  beauty, 
decrepitude  and  disease,  and  regards  them  all  with  fixed 
indifference,  with  utter  calmness  and  serenity  of  mind."' 

We  arc  thus  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  silent  abyss 
of  Nirvana  which  is  the  final  goal.     The  language  used 
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by  Buddha  in  his  dyuig  hour  to  the  first  mendicants 
trained  in  his  own  school,  shows  thai  the  spirit  of  these 
monastic  institutions  was  caught  from  him  :  "  O  mendi- 
cants! thoroughly  leam  and  practise  and  perfect  and 
spread  abroad  the  law  thought  out  and  revealed  by  me, 
in  order  that  this  religion  of  mine  (literally,  this  puri^) 
may  last  long  and  be  perpetuated  for  the  good  and 
happine&s  of  the  great  multitudes,  out  of  pity  for  the 
world,  to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  gods  and  men. 
What  is  that  law?  It  is  the  four  earnest  Meditations, 
the  four  great  Efforts,  the  four  roads  to  Iddhi,'  the  five 
moral  Powers,  the  seven  kinds  of  wisdom,  and  the 
noble  eight-fold  Path." 

To  these  multitudes  Buddha  unsparingly  devoted  him- 
self after  his  arrival  in  Benares  and  entrance  on  his 
public  ministry.  It  was  for  them  that  he  embodied  his 
gi'and  thoughts  in  the  form  of  impressive  and  pathetic 
parables.  The  old  Sdtras  give  us  an  echo  of  some  of  his 
sermons. 

"  Once  seated  on  the  Elephant  Rock,  near  Gays, 
with  some  new  disciples  who  had  been  worshippers 
of  Agni,  (the  sacred  fire),  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  jungle  on 
the  opposite  hill.  Taking  the  fire  as  his  icxl,  the  Teacher 
declared  that  so  long  as  men  remained  in  ignorance  they 
were,  as  it  were,  consumed  by  a  fire — by  the  excitement 
produced  within  them  by  the  action  of  external  things. 
These  things  acted  upon  them  through  the  five  senses  and 
the  heart  (which  Gautama  regarded  as  a  sisth  organ  of 
sense).  The  eye,  for  instance,  perceives  objects;  from 
this  perception  arises  an  inward  sensation,  producing 
plewure  or  pain.  Sensations  produce  this  misery  and 
joy,  because  they  supply  fuel  as  it  were  to  the  inward 
fires  of  concupiscence,  anger  and  ignorance,  and  the 
anxieties  of  birth,  decay  and  death. 

"The  same  was  declared  to  be  the  ease  with  the  sensa- 
tions produced  by  each  of  the  other  senses.  But  those 
who  follow  tlie  Buddha's  seticme  of  inward  self-control, 
—the  four  stages  of  tlie  path  whose  gate  is  purity  and 
whose  goal  is  love,  have  become  wise,     The  sensations 
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trom  without  no  longer  give  fuel  to  the  inward  fire,  aiiicc 
the  fires  of  concupiscence  have  ceased  to  burn.  True 
disciplcrs  are  thus  fri-e  from  that  craving  tl"rirs.t  which  is 
the  origin  of  evil.  T!.e  wisdom  Wi-y  1  avc  :itqiiircd  will 
lead  tl  em  on,  sooner  or  later,  lo  ptrfuclion.  They  arc 
delivered  from  the  miseries  which  would  result  from 
another  birth,  and  i  vcn  in  t'  is  birtH  they  no  lonyt-r 
need  the  guidance  of  such  laws  as  those  of  ca^te  :.nd 
ceremonies  ami  ssciifices,  for  ihey  have  aluady  reached 
far  beyond  them." ' 

Two  of  the  most  famous  of  Buddha's  parables  strikingly 
resemble,  in  more  than  one  feature,  those  of  the  Stwcr 
and  the  Pro<ligal  Son  in  the  Oo  [)<■!.  "  Faith,"  said  the 
Teaeler,  "is  the  seed  1  sow,  and  good  works  are  an  Ihi.- 
rain  that  fertilises  it.  Wisdom  and  modesty  are  tiic  pails 
of  the  plough,  and  my  mind  is  the  guiding  rein.  I  Ir.y 
hold  of  the  handle  of  the  law ;  earnestness  is  the  goad  I 
use,  and  diligence  is  my  draught  ox.  Thus  tliis  ploughing 
is  ploughed,  destroying  the  weeds  of  delusion.  The 
harvest  that  it  yields  is  the  ambrosia  fruit  of  Nirvana, 
and  by  this  plougliing  all  sorrow  ends."' 

The  parable  of  tie  I'rodigal  Son  given  in  the  "Lotus 
de  la  bonne  loi,"  clearly  does  not  belong  to  tlic  primitive 
period  of  Buddhism,  but  it  bears  none  the  less  the  genuine 
imprests  of  its  prevailing  inspiration.  In  the  midst  of 
many  wenriKomc  dct.-iil&,  comes  out  the  image  of  the 
father  full  of  compassion  for  the  son,  wl-.o,  after  leaving 
him  has  fallen  into  abject  misery,  while  the  father 
himself  is  living  in  wtallh  and  plenty.  He  bt-m'ans 
himself  in  a  piteous  manner  that  l.e,  now  old,  broken 
down  and  rea<]y  to  die,  cannot  find  his  son  to  make  him 
the  sharer  of  his  goods ;  when,  without  knowing  it,  his 
son  cornea  back  to  the  threshold  of  his  father's  palace,  in 
vile  raiment  and  hoping  for  nothing  but  the  pauper's 
jMirtion.  His  father,  who  has  recognised  him,  cries  out  in 
his  joy:  "  I^,  I  have  found  him  uiio  is  to  inherit  all  that 
is  mine.  I  thought  of  none  but  him.  And  now  he  is 
come  of  his  own  accord,  and  I,  1  am  old  and  bent ) "  The 
reconciliation  does  not  take  place  immediately,  however. 
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The  father  wis!  ts  to  prove  tht  wr.ncli-rer,  and  so  he  sets 
him  la  the  most  menial  of  tasks,  that  of  sweeping  up  the 
refuse.  At  Icjjgih  afti-T  twenty  years  of  this  hard  serwcc, 
the  father  clasps  him  to  his  arms,  "Thou  art  my  son," 
he  Exclaims,  "and  all  that  I  have  is  thine."  But  the  soil 
still  stays  outside  the  palaee  feeling  1-is  poverty.  This 
is  a  sure  proof  thai  the  ordeal  is  no  longer  needed.  The 
father  calls  tO{;e[hcT  all  )  is  relations,  and  pointing  to  the 
beggar,  says:  "This  man  is  my  beloved  son.  It  was 
1  who  begat  him.  For  fifty  years  he  disappeared  from 
[his  town.  Far  and  wide  iave  I  gone  seeking  him;  1 
rame  back  here,  and  lo !  1  lave  found  him.  He  is  my 
son  and  1  am  his  father.  All  this  wtalth  is  his,"  The 
son  falls  at  the  father's  feet,  saying ;  "  Here  am  I  then 
in  possession  of  all  these  treasures ! " 

The  explanation  of  the  parable  does  not  cume  up  to 
the  pathetic  Uauty  of  the  narrative.  Il  means  simply 
that  the  disciple  of  I'liddlia  begins  wHth  the  study  of  the 
lower  laws  which  constrain  him  to  the  humblest  cfllces, 
but  that  in  the  end  he  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  supreme 
wisdom.  "  The  master  of  the  world,  in  order  to  prove 
us,  docs  not  tcH  us  at  once  the  true  meaning  of  his 
words.  He  gives  his  treasures  to  those  who  have 
subdued  their  sinful  inclinations."' 

The  parable  of  the  three  chariots  symbolises  the  same 
fatherly  compassion.  There  is  a  fat!  er  who  can  find  no 
other  way  of  saving  his  children  from  a  burning  house, 
than  by  giving  them  three  chariats.  The  burning  house 
is  the  world  which  is  being  consumed  by  the  flaming 
anguish  and  distress  arising  from  birth.  The  unhappy 
iniuibttants  of  the  tuniing  Imuse,  in  their  eagerness  for 
play,  do  not  heed  the  danger.  They  play  on  and  take 
no  alarm.  Buddha  rc:rcuc3  them  by  giving  them  three 
cars  of  deliverance.  Only  the  best  among  t'.cm  choose 
the  chariot  of  conttmplatim,'  Elsewhere  the  hearers 
of  ihe  good  doctrine  are  ccmjiared  to  vnrious  plants  of 
the  earth  which  all  drink  the  *ame  water  from  hea\-en,  for 
the  law  is  one.*  The  most  bca^ittful  of  these  parables  Is 
that  of  the  precious  pearl.     It  is  tiius  summed  up:  "  We 
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bear  cjiicfalcd  within  us  the  jewel  of  truth.  We  lorgct 
ii,  like  .1  man  carrying  a  ring  hJcMt^n  in  a  knot  tied  at  one 
i!Xlremity  of  liis  outer  garm  nt.  lie  thinks  no  more  ol 
it  and  believes  himself  a  beggar,  lie  is  content  with 
just  a  morsel  of  bread  a  day,  till  a  friend  reminds  him 
tiial  he  is  tlic  possessor  of  a  precious  stone.  Thus  do 
vvc  fail  to  know  the  supreme  good  which  wc  bring  with 
us  from  previous  states  of  existence,"* 

Whether  or  not  these  parables  were  spoken  by  Biiddl  9 
himself,  they  aie  nonz  the  less  in  the  spirit  of  his  teaching, 
and  they  help  us  to  understand  its  actradivcncss  and 
popularity.  But  again  wc  say  the  great  charm  lay  in 
himself  and  In  his  moral  suasion.  From  the  time  he 
entered  on  his  aposlotate,  he  lived  for  nothing  but  his 
mission.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  pure  and 
noble  than  thia  life  of  dcvotcdncss,  of  generous  inspiration 
and  holy  activity.  lie  desired  no  other  triumph  than 
to  know  that  g'od  was  done,  and  the  truth  proclaimed 
free  from  all  admixture  of  passion.  His  brow  was 
crowned  with  an  august  serenity.  This  comes  out  vei-j- 
clearly  from  all  the  Buddhist  legends,  obscured  as  they 
are  by  spurious  additions. 

Accompanied  by  the  disciples  who  had  gathered  round 
him  at  Cava,  Buddl  a  repaired  to  the  environs  of  Raj.iRtiha, 
the  capital  of  Mag.idha  or  Bchar,  in  the  wcslcrn  v.iUty  of 
the  Ganges.  He  commandt'd  his  disciple  KAsyapa  to 
declare  in  his  name  that  if  he  rejected  the  sacrifice  of 
Agni,  it  was  because  he  had  come  to  see  tlat  men  must 
not  only  renounce  the  allurements  of  sense,  but  also 
sacrifices.  This  is  the  only  way  to  attain  to  the  inefifable 
peace  in  Nirvana,  where  there  is  no  more  birth,  or  old 
age,  or  death.  Gautama  himself  confirms  the  words  of 
K&syapa.  He  leaves  an  impression  of  admiration  and 
almost  of  enthusLism  on  the  R;-jah  and  his  people.  It 
must  have  l>een  at  this  time  tliat  he  codified  his  teael'ing 
in  the  assembly  of  his  first  dijiciples.  I'o  those  among 
them  who  complained  that  they  were  despised  by  the 
Urahmans  for  their  niiscr.:ble  life,  he  replies  that  ihcy 
have  nothing  to  seek  but  the  right  way,  that  they  have 
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no  other  weapon  at  llicir  commard  but  perstiasinn,  anc 
that  they  can  only  gain  sdlierents  lo  ihcir  cau&e  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  truth  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  most  toudiing  episode  of  this  period  of  his  life 
is  his  interview  with  his  father  Suddhodana  at  Kapilavastu. 
Suddhodana  implores  him  to  visit  his  native  (own  and 
not  to  neglect  his  father's  hoary  hairs.  Gautama  yields 
lo  his  entreaty,  but  he  tiikes  up  his  abode  in  a  cave  near 
the  town,  and  only  comes  forth  to  beg  frrm  door  to  door. 
On  hearing  this,  his  father  hurries  indignantly  to  him  and 
asks  why  he  does  him  this  dishonour.  "It  is  the  custom 
of  oiir  race,"  replies  Gautama.  "  But  are  wc  not  of  an 
illustrious  rare?"  rejoins  his  father,  "of  a  race  that  was 
never  known  to  beg?"  "  Vou  and  your  family  may  be 
descended  from  kings,"  replied  Buddha,  "  but  for  myself 
I  am  descended  from  the  cjd  pronhels,  who  always  bc^ed 
their  bread.  When  a  man  has  found  a  secret  treasure, 
il  is  his  duty  to  give  his  father  his  most  precious  jewel." 
'ITiis  jewel  was  his  doctrine.  He  had  the  jny  of  converting 
his  father  as  well  as  Yasodhara,  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
who  had  never  ceased  to  love  and  to  lament  him-* 

During  the  years  which  followed,  Buddha  pursued  his 
holy  calling,  devoting  the  month  of  flowers  to  meditation, 
and  the  rest  of  the  year  to  teaching.  When  he  felt  his 
end  drawing  near,  in  the  village  of  Vai^ili,  he  gathered  his 
disciples  around  him  and  deli^'ered  to  the  Mendicants,  the 
charge  we  have  quoted  as  the  institution  of  their  order. 

He  then  proceeded  to  Kusinagara,  one  hundred  a»d 
twenty  miles  from  Benares,  and  passed  the  night  in  a 
ca\-e  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  Ananda,  his  bclov'cd 
disciple,  who  is,  so  to  speak,  the  St.  John  of  the  Indian 
Messiah,  received  his  last  utterances.  At  the  close  of 
this  conversation  Ananda  broke  down  and  went  aside  to 
wetp,  "  I  am  not  yet  perfect,"  he  sobbed,  "  and  my 
teacher  is  passing  away,  he  who  is  so  kind."  But 
Gautiima  misfed  him,  and  sending  for  him,  comforted  him 
with  the  hope  of  Nirvina,  re]K-a[ti)g  what  he  had  so  often 
said  about  Uie  impermanence  of  all  things.     "  O  Ananda, 
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do  not  let  joursclf  be  troubled,  do  not  weep.  Have  1 
nol  t«ld  yoti  iliat  we  must  part  from  all  wc  hold  most 
dear  and  pleasant  ?  No  being,  born,  or  put  together, 
can  overcome  the  dissolution  inlicrcitl  in  it.  No  such 
condition  can  exist.  For  a  long  time,  Ananda,  you  have 
been  very  near  to  mc  by  kindness  in  act,  and  word,  and 
tliooghlfvilness.  You  have  always  done  well ;  persevere, 
iind  you  too  shall  be  quite  free  from  this  thirst  of  life, 
this  cliain  of  ignonince."' 

The  disciple  found  his  best  consolation  in  carrying  on 
t!ic  work  of  the  master  by  scattering  his  teaching  far  and 
wide.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  noblest  fealiircs  of 
Huddhism  that  it  was  so  largely  n  religion  of  propaganda 
ism.  In  litis,  it  w.-is  faithful  t>i  the  lofty  spirituality  of  its 
principle  which  raised  it  above  all  diatini:tions  oi  class  and 
nation,  so  that  its  concvm  for  man  was  purely  for  m.in 
as  man,  needing  to  be  raised  from  his  low  estate.  Its 
primary  inspiration  was  cliarily,  pity  for  the  unhappy 
creature  man,  whom  it  yearned  to  deliver  from  hia 
miserable  condition  by  im|>arcing  to  him  the  true  know- 
k-dgv,  and  thus  setting  him  in  the  way  to  Nlrviina.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  missionary  spirit  was  an  essential 
element  of  Ihiddhism,  and  we  know  to  what  an  extent 
it  was  succeesfu),  since  in  the  end  whole  nations  accepted 
it  as  the  law  of  their  life. 

The  Hovissi'iia  verba  of  the  master  sum  up  his  whole 
teaching.  "  Mendicants,"  he  said,  "  I  now  impress  upon 
you,  the  parts  and  powers  of  man  must  be  dissoK'ed  ;* 
work  out  your  siilvalion  with  diligence."  Shnrtly  after 
uttering  the^  words  he  bixamc  unconscious  and  in  that 
slate  pa^scd  away.* 

Gautama,  was,  to  the  end,  a  man  of  peace.  His  hand 
was  not  lifted  against  any,  and  yet  he  made  all  things 
new  by  the  strange  and  powerful  influence  he  cxeritd. 
lie  reminds  us  of  one  of  ihuM.-  south  winds  full  of  faint 
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sweetness  which  sometimes  blow  from  the  desert.  We 
read  in  the  I.jilit;i-Visiara,  "From  east  to  west  the  air 
thrills  with  tlie  accents  of  Buddh.-i,  a  sweet  melodious 
sound  which  goes  straight  to  the  heart." '  Such  ia  indeed 
the  strange  morbid  Ta^ciiiation  of  this  teaching,  which, 
w!  ile  it  leads  to  annihilation,  point;  the  way  in  a  garb  of 
beneficence  and  love.  The  "  wheel  of  the  law "  which 
Buddha  turns,  revolves  only  in  a  vacuum  ;  it  is  the  dull 
round  of  a  life  without  thought,  desire,  affection,  utter- 
ance,' 

He  places  upon  his  brow  the  diadem  of  the  great 
Deliverer.  He  looks  upon  all  hdngs  with  the  love  of  a 
fiither  for  an  only  son,  and  holds  out  to  them  the  key  of 
the  only  true  knowledge,  by  which  they  are  to  be  set  free 
from  all  sorrow.  But  tVe  satisfaction  he  promises  is  to 
be  realised  only  in  annihilation,* 

This  is  the  goal  of  all  this  high  mora!  teaching. 
Hei'ein  lies  the  hopeless  paradox  of  Buddhism.  The 
way  is  better  than  the  end.  "  Fnrlunately  the  millions 
who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  and  were  saved 
by  it  from  the  depths  of  barbarism,  brutality  and  selfish- 
ness, were  unable  to  fatlioni  the  meaning  of  his  metaphy- 
sical doctrines.  The  Nirvana,  to  which  they  aspired  was 
only  a  relative  deliverance  from  the  miseries  of  human 
life."' 

5  n. — Deveiopment  and  Transformation  op 
Primitive  Buddhism. 

Buddhism  rises  before  us,  like  a  building  In  which 
story  after  story  is  added  on  the  same  foundation.  At 
first  the  human  side  is  most  prominent.  Buddha  appears 
primarily  as  a  master,  like  one  of  ourselves,  who  alluret 
us  to  follow  him  by  the  way  of  moral  purity  and  meditation, 
into  the  blessed  Nirvana.  We  have  connecied  with  this 
inaugural  period,  everything  in  the  Buddhist  documents 
which  bears  this  impress  of  humanity  unobscured  by  my- 
thological overgrowths.     The  second  period  in  the  dcvelop- 
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iiientol  the  Itgend  seems  to  us  marked  by  the  exlraoi- 
dinary  cxoggtration  of  the  part  of  Buddha  as  Messia)-. 
This  pncess  is  already  tracc;ib!e  in  the  Lalila-Vistara. 
He  is  tlifre  no  longer  merely  the  son  of  a  king.  Hie 
ncttial  Hfi:  was  preceded  by  numberless  csistcnces  in  whic':. 
he  l5i:d  ;dready  accomplished  his  mission  as  a  deliverer. 
"  It  is  iKiidcd  down  as  a  tradition  among  the  gjmnosophisu 
of  India,  that  he  was  miraculously  conceived,  and  wat> 
brought  forth  by  a  virgin  from  her  side,"* 

I  lis  future  glory  is  announced  by  a  great  liishi  (or  seerj 
who,  like  another  Simeon,  blesses  the  child  of  miracle. 
It  «3s  said  that  "by  him,  the  Water  appearing  in  the 
midst  of  the  fires  of  sin  devouring  the  world,  the  Light, 
appearing  in  the  darkness  of  the  world's  ignorance, 
the  Ship  apjicaring  amidst  the  perils  of  the  ocean  of 
human  misery,  the  Liberator  of  those  enchained  in  the 
bonds  of  sin,  the  Physician  of  those  tormented  by  decay 
and  disease— by  him  would  be  obtained  the  truth  which 
would  be  the  salvation  of  sentient  beings."* 

The  Buddhist  legends  soonbrgait  to  add  to  the  touching 
story  of  the  three  meetings  which  determined  the  young 
prince  to  abandon  his  royal  estate.  He  is  represented  aa  • 
wooed  into  a  lifcof  solitude  by  the  inc;tntations  of  number- 
less  Buddhas,  his  forerunners  and  compeers.  From  the 
four  points  of  space,  they  implore  hrm  to  leave  his  palace 
and  flee  into  the  desert.  Their  songs  contain  the  whoh- 
doctrine  which  he  is  to  preach,  and  arc  far  more  profound 
&nd  metaphysical  than  the  more  ancient  Sotraa. 

"Go  speedily,"  say  they,  "  take  thy  place  beside  the  best 
of  trees,  and  attain  to  immortality.  In  millions  of  previous 
existences  hast  thou  given  up  that  which  cost  thee  dear- 
gold,  precious  stones,  thy  hands,  thy  feet ;  thy  beloved 
sons,  thy  kingdom,  without  anger  or  hatred  in  thine  heart 
against  those  who  asked  of  thee  the  sacrifice.  Thou 
liast  pardoned  thy  murderers.  Numberless  arc  the  forms 
which  thy  heroism  has  assumed." 

The  celestial  Buddhas  reveal  to  hitn  afresh  the  deep 
hiaden  reason  of  tlic  doctrine  of  final  annihilation. 
"Every  substance,"  say  they,  "must  pcrbh  in  the  end; 
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no  composite  body  has  any  pcniwincnc<r."  In  e^irly  life, 
h)6c  who  arc  beautiful  are  loved  and  desired.  When 
Uud  .^e  and  sickneisa  have  destroyed  the  gtonr  of  the 
L.ilv,  they  are  forsaken,  as  the  hart  forsakes  me  dried- 
up  stream.  Death  bears  them  away,  like  a  river  carrying 
down  a  pine  tree  in  i:s  swirling  waters.  Man  goes  away 
alone,  foiloweil  by  the  fruit  of  ).is  own  works,  whieh  lea\'c 
him  w-ith»trength^)en(.  Compositebodies  being  by  nature 
weak  and  dependent  arc  swept  away  like  loose  s-nil  in 
times  of  much  rain.  They  are  inert  ard  empty,  like  the 
cmpQ'  hand  held  out  to  deceive  a  chilil.  All  composite 
bodies  proceed  from  primary  and  sccnndary  causes.  Just 
7S  where  then;  is  a  s<:ed,  there  is  a  bud,  though  the  seed 
\%  not  iisclf  the  bud,  so  that  without  the  one  the  other 
would  have  no  csistcT:ce,  so  though  the  substance  has  no 
proper  durability,  it  gres  on  without  inlemiptinn.  Cbm- 
jtnsite  tx^dics  are  the  result  of  ignorance  and  ha\'e  no 
real  existirnce.' 

The  celestial  choir  makes  touching  appeaU  to  the 
young  prince.  "From  the  cloud  of  mercy"  it  pvay*, 
"send  duwn  the  rcfn^hing,  pcace-bringirg  shower.  Do 
not  neglect  the  miserable,  the  poor,  the  atllicted.  Gather 
them  icgcther,  O  Conduc.cr  of  men  1  That  thou  majcst 
appease  the  passion  and  rcstlcrsness  of  those  who  are 
in  the  body,  lead  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  cccan  of 
pure  cxiscincc,  where  they  may  dwell  in  quietness  and 
peace,  free  frc^m  the  fcvtr  of  living.  Du  not  pass 
by  those  who  arc  tornicnicd  with  hatred  and  envy.  I.et 
the  world  be  eslablishcd  in  patknce.  Let  tl»e  niimls 
of  thy  creatures  hecrme  so  at^rbcd  in  meditation  that 
they  may  undcnitaitd  iliat  into  this  country  where  thou 
dwellest,  joy  cannot  enter."* 

Buddha,  on  leaving  his  family,  sojourns  for  a  litilt-  time 
with  ica  illustrious  anchorite  ;  but  the  disciple  soon  gel* 
beyond  his  master  and  discovers  that  ascetkism  ilscli  is 
but  \'anity. 

The  temptation  under  the  sacred  Bo>tree  or  tree  of 
wisdom,  is  magnified  into  a  pretentious  myth  by  which  it 
(oses  much  of  its  monl  beauty.    The  fundamcnlal  principle 
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of  his  doctiine  presents  itself  to  Buddha  with  new  pre- 
cision. "  On  account  of  ignorance,"  says  Buddi.a  in  one. 
of  the  discourses  that  appt-ar  in  the  Sanyutta,  as  translated 
by  Rev,  D.  J.  Gogcrly,  "  morit  and  demerit  are  produced ; 
on  account  of  mLTit  r.nd  demerit,  coitscioutncss ;  on 
account  of  consciousntss,  body  nnd  mind;  on  account 
of  body  and  mind,  their  organs  of  acnae,  toucli  (or 
contact) ;  on  account  of  contact,  desire ;  on  account  of 
desire,  sensation  (of  pleasure  or  pain) ;  on  account  of 
sensatinn,  cleaving  (or  clinging  to  exii^ting  objects);  on 
account  of  clinging  to  existing  objects,  renewed  existence 
(or  reproduction  after  death) ;  on  account  of  reproduction 
of  existence,  birth  ;  on  account  of  birth,  decay,  death, 
sorrow,  crying,  pain,  disgust,  and  passionate  discontent. 
Thus  is  produced  the  complete  bi  dy  of  sorrow.  From 
the  complete  separation  from  and  cessation  of  Ignorance, 
is  the  cessation  of  merit  and  demerit ;  from  the  cei^satjon 
of  merit  and  demerit  is  the  cessation  of  conscii'UsneBs; 
from  the  cessation  of  consciousness  is  tt;e  cessatit  n  of  f  the 
existence  of)  body  and  mind  ;  from  the  cessation  cf  (tl.C 
existence  of)  body  and  mind  is  the  ccs«aticn  of  (the  pro- 
duction oQ  the  six  organs;  from  the  cessation  of  (tie 
production  of)  the  six  organs  is  tie  cessation  of  touch; 
from  the  cessation  of  touch  is  the  cessation  of  dcsiie; 
from  tic  cessation  of  desire  is  the  cessation  of  (pleasurable 
or  painful)  sensation  ;  fiom  the  cessation  of  sensivlion,  is 
the  cessation  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects;  fiom  tie 
cessation  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects  is  tie  ccft-sation 
of  a  I'eproduction  of  c\islence;  fiom  a  cessation  of  a 
reproduction  of  existence  is  the  cessation  of  biith ;  from 
B  cessation  of  birth  is  the  cessation  of  decay.  Thus  tJiis 
whole  lody  of  sorrow  ceases  to  exist."' 

It  follows  (hat  the  basis  of  the  whole  pyramid  of  being 
rests  upon  ignorance,  and  crumbles  away  as  knowledge 
takes  the  place  of  ignorance. 

Thus  in  Ids  holy  vigil,  Buddha  was  brought  to  sec  that 
even  knowledge  must  be  destroyed,  or  must  at  least  be 
recognised  to  have  no  true  existence  "  As  a  successful 
wanior  sees  all  the  ;irmy  of  the  enemy  put  to  the  lOut, 
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SO  Ihe  Biiddhas  sw.  n»tiii;it  corrupcion,  desir<r,  iingcr,  ihc 
olfapring  of  ignorance,  put  lo  flight  like  thieves  who 
escape  with  wliat  ihey  have  stolen.  The  thirst  for 
existence,  and  even  existence  itself  has  been  quenched. 
The  well-woven  tissue  of  reasoning  with  the  thread  of 
t'louglit  running  through  it,  h;is  been  completely  conEumcd, 
ao  that  no  vestige  remains.  The  great  fire  of  passion 
with  its  accompanying  smnke  of  logic  has  been  put  out. 
The  great  enemy  who  troubles  man  from  the  very  moment 
(f  his  birth  has  been  destroyed."' 

"After  the  four  stages  of  meditation  are  passed,  the 
Buddha  (and  every  being  is  to  become  a  Biidd'ia)  enters 
into  the  iiitinity  of  space,  t!ien  into  the  infinity  of  in- 
telligence, and  thence  he  passes  into  the  region  of  nothing. 
But  even  here  there  is  no  rest.  There  is  still  something 
left — the  idea  of  the  nothing  in  which  he  rejoices.  Ttiai 
also  must  be  destroyed,  and  it  is  destroyed  in  the  fourth 
and  last  region,  where  there  is  not  even  the  idea  of  a 
nothing  left,  and  where  there  is  complete  rest,  undisturbed 
by  nothing  or  what  is  not  nothing."* 

It  is  not  enough  that  Buddha  has  found  the  great  const^ 
lation  for  himself,  it  must  be  communicated  to  men.  "  Show 
to  all  men  the  path  of  peace,"  say  the  Buddhas,  his  pre- 
decessors. "  Have  pity,  O  guide,  on  this  erring  world, 
which  has  wandered  from  the  path  of  NirvSna.  Open 
wide  the  doors  of  full  deliverance.  Be  full  of  com|>as5ion 
for  miserable  creatures  !  Arise,  O  conqueror ;  shine  forth 
like  the  full  moon  after  an  eclipse.  Bring  gods  and  men 
into  the  full  Nirvana  I'" 

Although  the  actual  history  of  Buddha  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  and  obscured  by  mythical  elements,  the 
primary  idea  of  this  great  movement  is  retained  and 
comes  out  with  even  added  lustre,  caught  from  the  same 
fire  of  universal  compassion.  The  repetition  of  Buddha's 
favourite  formulas  is  a  part  of  his  method.  It  is  ever 
the  great  wheel  of  the  law  turning  in  the  infinite  void. 

The  mythological  side  of  Buddhism  has  received  count- 
less accretions  in  the  course  of  time.     Buddha  has  been 
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divi'lcd  into  thoufanfls  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Buddhas,  uho  preceded  him  Init  who  were  neverthcksa  in 
permanent  commiinioalian  with  him.  This  multiplicaiion 
ever  going  on  in  fantastic  proportions,  is  designed  lo 
exalt  more  and  more  the  greatness  of  the  master,  as 
though  indefinite  subdivision  were  not  of  necessity  a 
diminution,  The  numerous  pre-existences  of  Buddha 
iire  really  so  much  taken  from  his  greatness.  They  show, 
after  all,  that  he  has  not  truly  attained  NirvAnn,  since  lie 
has  to  begin  to  live  again.  One  is  surprised  to  find  it 
said  that  "  Buddha  also  was  tossed  about  in  tliis  trouble- 
some world,  after  having  been  bom  into  the  midst  of  the 
degradation  of  the  creatures,  and  having  previously  taught 
ihem  the  great  law  of  peace.'" 

If  he  had  found  this  law  for  himself  and  for  others, 
why  must  he  start  again  on  the  <juest?  The  miserable 
life  of  men  reaches  backward  in  periods  or  Kalpas  which 
include  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  And  in  spite 
of  the  consolation  imparled  by  the  teaching  of  millions  of 
Buddhas,  it  has  no  guarantee  thai  its  misery  may  not  lie 
prolongtid  through  the  countless  A'a//>a    of  the  ful  ire. 

It  needs  then  that  the  healthful  rain  of  the  law  should 
be  ever  falling  upon  a  land  consumed  with  the  (lames  of 
desire,  and  where  birth  still  brings  old  age  and  death. 
The  successive  manifestations  of  Buddha  are  an  avowal 
of  their  failure.  Not  only  can  humanity  rot  succeed  in 
curing  the  ills  of  life,  it  cannot  even  die  outright.  Anni- 
hilation, which  should  be  the  end  of  all  chimeras,  is  itself 
only  another  illusion.  These  doubts  must  have  crossed 
the  minds  of  the  followers  of  Buddha,  but  they  have  left 
no  trace  except  in  the  writings  of  some  of  their  deeper 
and  more  subtle  thinkers. 

The  powerful  organisation  of  the  Buddhist  monastery, 
with  its  assertion  of  inileiible  authcrity,  long  maintained 
the  unity  of  doctrine  by  tabooing  awkward  questions  and 
reasonable  doubts. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  ordei  of  Meitdicanis 
ronstituted  by  Buddha  himself.  It  cxsrciscd  an  ever- 
growing influence.     The  Mendicant   or  Buddhist   monk, 


•  -Uiiu-VisUT«,"F.  34. 
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became  a  person  of  supreme  importfinrc.  Me  received 
hia  teaching  direct  from  the  Buddlias,  wlio  m;K]c  him 
hear  the  deep  quiet  harmony  oi  their  vnici'S,  llial  they 
might  lend  hiin  more  quickly  than  any  other  creatures 
whose  heart  is  broken  by  the  sorrows  of  this  earthly 
life,  into  the  auprenie  calm  of  Nirvana.' 

Those  who  embraced  a  religious  life  were  not  allowed 
to  wear  any  dress  except  rags  collected  in  eeineterie»,  ami 
these  rags  they  had  to  sew  together  with  their  own  hands. 
A  yellow  cloak  was  to  be  thrown  over  their  rags.  They 
were  to  cut  closi;  the  hair  and  beard,  and  live  in  forests, 
not  in  cities,  and  their  only  shelter  was  to  be  the  shadow 
of  a  tree.  There  they  were  to  sit,  to  spread  ll»eir  carpel, 
but  not  to  lie  down  even  during  sleep.  Some  gave 
;jhund:int  alms,  others  taught  the  law  of  progressive 
annihilation. 

The  great  difference  between  the  Buddhist  monk  and 
the  Brahman  was,  [hat  the  former  sought  his  disi'iples  in 
all  classes,  and  attached  no  merit  or  supernatural  cfRcacy 
to  the  practices  of  asceticism.  In  speaking  of  the  Brahmaos 
the  Buddhist  say*:  "Thry  I;;ke  ihnl  to  be  a  refuge 
which  is  no  refuge,  and  that  fur  a  benediction  which  is 
no  benediction.* 

We  find  no  trace  of  any  sacerdotal  rites  anorg  the 
Buddhist  Mendicants,  They  are  neither  thaumatur^ 
nor  priests,  and  lay  no  claim  to  bi:  m<.-diators  between 
God  and  man.  The  god  liini-telf  indeed  hat  no  real 
existence.  The  Buddhist  monk  is  a  i>eniiciil  and  a 
pi-eachcr.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  his  worship. 
It  consists  in  reciting  a  sort  of  olHce,  presenting  an  oflcr- 
ing  of  ilowuis.  and  kwping  lamps  burning  bvfore  the 
image  or  the  shrini'  of  Buddha.  Though  jioor  as  indivi- 
duals, the  Buddhist  Mendicants  accepted  wealth  for  their 
monasteries.  The  large  properties  which  they  thus  held 
co!l-ctively,  enabled  them  to  creel  splendid  monuments 
com  mi?  mora  live  of  the  life  of  the  Mj^ter. 

Buddhist  monastici~m  I'ee.-imc  a  gieat  institution.  The 
Idea!  of  t!  e  life  is  heautil'ully  rendered,  as  we  have  already 
said,  in  the  following  linea : 


■■La1iU-Vbun."p.6L 


'  Lo'us  dc  U  bfwnc  loi,"  p.  105. 


"TTifll  Mcmlicnnt  whnsc  life  is  lovf, 
Whose  joy,  the  Icachings  of  Buddha, 
He  will  cnltT  The-  IranijuLl  lot. 
NirvSca's  bliss,  where  tbe  SuiiskAms  fad." ' 

The  rainy  scMcn  was  spent  in  the  monastery.  At  its 
close  the  Mcndicanis  rfispcrsed  through  the  country  to 
carry  on  iheir  mission. 

The  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  BixJdhist 
monasteries  arc  the  three  great  Councils  which  fixed  their 
doctrine.  The  first  was  held  near  Rajagriha  in  the 
year  following  the  dcaih  of  the  Master.  Five  hundred 
mfinbers  arc  said  to  have  there  met  in  council. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  was  dicided  upon, 
or  to  what  extent  the  tradition  was  then  fixed.  The 
sixond  Council  tcok  place  at  Vaisali  a  hundred  years  later. 
In  this,  questions  of  monastic  casuistry  seem  to  have  been 
the  chief  subject  of  discussion. 

The  keen  controversies  to  which  they  gave  rise,  ltd 
to  two  more  conflicting  Councils.  The  last  of  these 
excommunicated  the  more  rigid  party.  The  thiid  great 
Council  was  held  at  Patna  under  the  Constanline  of 
Buddhism,  King  A^oka,  who  three  centuries  before  Christ, 
about  the  yrar  350,  made  Buddhism  a  veritable  state 
religion.  The  grandson  of  King  Chandragupta,  who 
had  driven  the  Greeks  out  of  (ndia  and  defeated  Sclcucus 
on  the  banks  of  (he  tlyphasis,  he  embraced  the  Buddhist 
religion,  which  was  the  more  attractive  to  him  because  he 
himself  was  not  of  noble  race. 

The  Council  of  Patna,  at  which  many  thousands  were 
present,  lasted  seven  months.  I  he  dodiine  and  rules  oi 
the  Buddhist  religion  were  revised  and  codified.     The  king 

nself  promulgated  its  decisions  as  the  only  ones  in 
banuony  with  the  sacred  tradition  whicli  was  of  supreme 
Authoiity.     A  caislogue  of  sacred  books  was  drawn  up. 

A^oka  has  preserved  for  us  in  nionumenlal  inscriptions 
engraved  on  the  rocks  in  many  parts  of  India,  the  faithful 
expression  of  the  religious  ideas  which  he  wished  to  promul- 
gale.  In  them  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  a  Bud- 
dhism much  brnadtned  and  toned  down,  to  n'fet  the 
feelings  of  the  jjr.  at  body  of  the  n::tion.    The  n.ciapl  y.sical 
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side  is  left  in  the  shade.  There  is  no  allusion  lo  NinSna  : 
all  turns  on  social  morality.'  We  liave  first  injunctions 
bearing  upon  the  observances  most  cherished  by  the 
Buddhists,  the  respect  due  to  all  forms  of  life  and  the  con- 
sequent prohibition  to  kill  any  animal.  The  king  desired 
that  his  country  should  be  largely  hospitable.  He  wa.t 
careful  to  multiply  everywhere  useful  trees  and  medicinal 
herbs.  He  planted  by  the  roadsides,  gardens  of  mango- 
trees,  and  sunk  wells  and  made  pools  of  water  for  the  con- 
wniencc  of  travellers.' 

Respect  for  all  living  creatures,  and  gentleness  toward.s 
all  men  are  strictly  enjoined.*  The  king's  surveyors  arc 
charged  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  weak,  to  comfort  the 
prisoner,  and  to  succour  him  if  he  has  a  family.  The 
king  is  the  mnver  in  everything.  "  It  is  my  duty,"  hi; 
Rays,  ''to  secure  the  public  weal  by  my  counsels.  Now 
the  source  of  the  public  weal  lies  in  the  administration  of 
justice."  "All  my  effoits  have  but  one  end  in  view, 
namely,  to  pay  this  debt  which  the  divine  owes  to  the 
creatures."*  "  In  the  past,  kings  went  out  for  their  own 
pleasure,  for  the  chase  and  other  diversions,  but  in  the 
end  of  my  reign  I  have  come  lo  the  true  understanding. 
My  pleasure  consists  in  visiting  and  giving  alms  to  the 
Brahmans  and  lo  the  aged,  and  religious  instruetion  lu 
my  people." ' 

"My  principle  is  this:  government  by  religion,  pro- 
gress hy  religion,  security  by  religion." 

Religion,  as  understood  by  the  king,  does  not  consist 
in  vain  Hies,  for  these  are  like  a  bag  of  dry  and  empty 
mangoes.  "The  pnicticc  of  religion  consists  in  care  for 
slaves  and  servants,  almsgiving  and  respect  lo  parents.' 

'  M.  Sfuart  has  ^yn  a  tnn«Ulion  of  these  principal  edicts  in  ll>r 
Jofrmti  Asiatiaai  (liiba  — ISSS).  Thry  arc  placed  under  Ihc  nainv 
I'ijadosi.  which  i>  one  of  ilic  names  of  iVfoka.  Tlie  tmineot  ciitlc 
Juuly  obaenrc*  t*iM  we  may  lind  the  point  of  contact  liclwceii  Hi^ 
(hnwo'ogy  of  India  and  thai  of  Greece,  in  the  idrntilintion  of  lli 
Sa»diat.'ullic»of  llie  Greeks,  Ihe  ulvenury  ulHdeucua.  iiViUiCIiiuidfBguptB, 
(lie  jinnd'ailicr  of  Afoka.  We  art  Ilia*  b(OU|[hl  10  tbe  iiild41e  ttf  (be 
lliirrf  e-nttiry  H.c. 

■yoHma/^aMAfHC  iSSc^  a.  187. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  330. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  167. 

■  rwd.,  p.  317. 
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"The  pr  grfss  of  religion  among  men  is  secured  in  Iwo 
w;i)'5:  tirsl,  by  positive  rules,  and  SL-cond  by  infusing  rigLt 
st-iUimcnts  into  tlieir  niind&.  In  the  lirst  place  thcie 
iiiuat  be  obedience  to  positive  rules,  as  for  example  wiieii 
I  forbid  the  killing  of  certain  animaU,  and  give  many 
other  direct  religious  prescriptions.  But  ii  is  only  by  a 
clangc  in  tlie  feelings  of  the  man  himself,  that  ii;ere  is 
in.-iikti)  pTx>gress  in  religion,  in  the  general  respect  for  life, 
and  in  cart  futnf  ss  not  to  sacrifice  any  creature  whatsoever. 
It  is  to  this  end  that  I  have  graven  this  inscription  on  the 
Tcck,  that  it  may  go  down  to  my  sons  and  grandsons,  and 
C!  Axivc  as  long  as  the  sun-"' 

What  a  lofty  idea  of  kirgliood  we  get  from  th^ 
following  words:  "  For  this  end  this  religious  inscription 
was  gra\en,  that  our  sons  and  grandsons  may  not  think 
they  ought  to  make  fresh  conquests.  That  they  may  not 
think  that  corcjuesl  by  the  arrow  deserves  the  name;  that 
they  may  IcoU  upun  it  as  only  disturbance  and  violence. 
That  they  may  consider  nothing  a  true  conquest,  but  the 
conquests  of  religion.  These  avail  for  this  world  and  the 
other.  Let  thtm  seek  all  their  divtrsions  in  tlio  pIcaMirrtt 
of  religion  ;  for  these  arc  good  for  both  worlds."  Here  is 
an  inscription  which  raises  us  far  above  a  merely  political 
religion.      "  Listen  to  (he  words  of  King  Piyada^t,  beloved 

,of  the  I^e^■as  :  Each  man  sees  only  his  own  good  actions  ; 
he  says  to  himself,  '  I  ha\^  done  a  good  deed.'     On  the 

'other  hand,  he  does  not  see  the  ill  he  does.  He  docs  not 
say  to  himself,  'I  have  done  this  or  that  evil  thing.'  It 
is  true  that  this  scrutiny  is  painful;  and  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  oneself  and  to  say:  "Such  and  such  acts  arc 
s'ns,  such  as  anger,  cruelly,  passim,  pride.  We  must 
keep  a  jealous  watch  over  ourselves,  and  say,  '  I  will  not 
yield  to  envy ;  I  will  not  speak  evil ;  this  slifjl  be  for  my 
greatest  good  here  below ;  and  it  shall  be  indeed  my 
grealtsl  good  in  the  world  to  cfme."* 

Is  :here  not  a  touching  philantltropy  in  this  inscnption 
also?  "From  this  day  I  make  the  following  rule:  'To 
the  prisoners  who  have  been  judged  and  condemned  to 
death,  1  grant  a  reprieve  of  three  days  (before  the  cxccu- 

'  Ji  until  WuicAf*"!  ^^^,  9.  itO. 

•iud.,i.4ir. 
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tion).'  They  shall  be  warned  thai  they  have  ncUhcr  mor 
nor  less  thau  tliis  to  live.  Wamtd  then  of  Uic  tenn  of' 
their  esislence,  they  will  give  alms  in  view  of  the  future 
life,  or  will  fast.  I  desire,  indeed,  that  even  white  shut  up 
in  a  dudgeon,  they  should  make  sure  of  what  is  beyond. 
1  desire  to  see  them  fuirdling  the  various  duties  of  religion, 
gaining  the  dominion  over  the  senses  and  distributing  alms." 

The  Buddhist  Constanline,  openly  proclaimed  liberty 
of  worship,  as  in  the  following  decree:  "King  I'ivadast 
beloved  of  the  Dcvas,  wills  that  all  the  sects  may  dwell 
in  all  places.  All  set  before  them  ihe  same  end — the 
subjugation  of  the  senses  and  tlie  purity  of  the  soul. 
But  the  soul  is  diverse  in  its  will,  and  in  its  affections. 
Let  the  sects  then  observe  each  its  own  rules  in  whole 
or  in  part."' 

Here  is  a  decree  still  higher  in  tone :  "  King  Piyndasi 
beloved  of  the  Dcvas,  honours  all  the  sects.  He  honours 
ihem  by  almsgiving  and  by  every  token  of  respect.  But 
the  king  beloved  of  the  Dcvas,  attaches  less  impoTlancc 
to  these  alms  and  honours,  than  to  the  wish  to  »cc  the 
virtues  prevail  which  are  the  essential  parts  of  all  religions 
It  is  true  that  in  these  essentials  there  will  be  gmi 
diversity.  But  the  one  virtue  all  may  have  Jn  COOinroii 
is  moderation  of  speech,  that  no  sect  should  exalt  itself 
and  decry  others ;  that  nothing  should  be  said  against 
any  without  good  cause,  that  on  the  contrary  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  pay  dtic  honotir  to  all. 
In  thus  acting,  each  sect  promotes  its  own  progress  while 
seeking  tlial  of  others,"' 

If  Buddhism  had  done  nothing  more  than  inspire  such 
maxims  of  government,  it  would  have  covered  itself 
with  eternal  honour.  This  wise  policy  was  nevertheless 
a  dereliction  from  the  doctrinal  standpoint.  If  it  had 
long  prevailed,  Buddhism  must  in  the  end  have  renounced 
alike  its  pessimism  and  its  charity,  that  is,  it  must  have 
denied  its  own  spirit. 

*  Jouniai  Asiilivt,  1880,  p.  1^ 

'  Ihti  uhwh  sites  peculiar  importance  to  tbe  decrees  of  Afoka  ii 
Ihclr  analogy  MUh  ■  liuddhiat  book  which  bu  ■  canonical  nhie— tka 
Pall  Dhnmmaparfa.  11.  Stnart  conclusively  pruvo  tlila  aoaliig^ 
(/uHfna/^nafijM,  ApKl,  1GS5.P.  410) 
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It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  (wUch 
nrp  indeed  aufliciently  obscure,)  leading  to  its  proscrip- 
tion in  India.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  still  held  its  own  in 
Ceylon  in  the  south,  and  in  Nepaul  and  Thibet  in  the 
north  ;  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  vast  popula- 
tions of  China  and  Indo-China.  During  the  long  period 
from  the  time  of  A?oka  to  the  conquests  whicli  carrie  I 
it  into  the  extreme  East,  it  lost  more  and  more  of  what 
had  been  the  secret  of  its  charm  and  its  power — that 
clement  of  humanity  so  striking  in  Buddha  himself.  The 
legend  of  his  life  underwent  great  alterations  and  became 
more  and  more  mixed  up  with  the  solar  myths.  From 
them  were  taken  the  signs  by  which  the  Buddhas  were 
recognised,  and  most  of  the  principal  episodes  of  his  life 
were  made  to  bear  some  such  naturalistic  explanation. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  however  to  allow  his  person- 
ality to  be  resolved  into  this  fantastic  mytfiological  creation, 
as  though  there  had  been  nothing  real  and  human  at  the 
commencement  of  this  great  movement,  which  loses  all  its 
originality  if  it  is  severed  from  its  founder.' 

Whatever  transformation  passed  over  primitive  Bud- 
dhism under  the  withering  breath  of  subtle  speculation 
and   puerile   legend,   it   nevertiiclcss   preserved   in   spite 

'  M.  S'nart  hu  dcVDicd  the  whole  of  hU  Iraincd  Iwok,  "  I.--,  kfcn-lc 
de  Bauddha,'  lo  sliowinE  tiow  the  events  of  the  life  of  ^-ikkyitnimt 
can  be  brofighc  into  tKc  cycle  o(  ihr  jolar  mylh<jtogy.  His  supemilitta] 
birth,  his  leaving  hb  piUcc.  hii  CDiilllct,  his  triumph,  ibe  ten  slim 
tiy  which  he  is  known,  and  which  have  all  ■  solar  mcaniiii;,  the  ia,vr!u>l< 
nj'td  wlKel  which  he  sets  In  molton,  his  diappearnnce  In  NirvAna, 
which  rrprescnu  the  •etiing  of  the  star,  all  apiicar  lo  Ihe  learnei) 
BUtlior  to  iniilcKte  Ihe  conilant  idrntillcalion  of  Kuddha,  ■•  of  all  llic 
gods  of  Indin,  u'iib  Ihe  iiiimortal  A|[ni,  the  »iin-|{oi].  Wc  do  not  deny 
that  the  trgcnd  of  Biiddfia  came  in  Iha  end  to  be  nal  in  Ihe  unibim 
mould  of  Indian  thnngbt.  Keverlhtlrsi,  it  cannot  he  denieJ  that 
Buddhiim  had  its  own  new  tind  special  province.  Tlicrc  wai  in  it  Bn 
original  clement,  not  found  in  the  anlecrdcnt  niylhologics.  This  new 
element  is  just  the  individunlity,  Ih-^  personal  influence  of  its  founder, 
Is  not  this  clear  from  M.  Senort's  own  ccnchislons  7  He  sits:-* 
"Buddhii'm  introduced  into  the  idea*  and  pnuUcc*  of  Its  followeni  a 
new  doctrine  arid  a  human  matter.  In  place  of  the  old  divine  malteis. 
But  Ihs  popular  iiitaginatiou  took  iu  Tcvcnge.  Religions  Iradtllen  maiii- 
feated  after  its  wont.  Its  iiidnuruetib!'-  vitality.  On  (,^kyainunl 
devolved  the  le|!cnd»ry  mantle  which  (ell  from  Ihe  >houldci«  uf  llio 
dethroned  god ;  and  the  timid  Indians  glijly  laid  bold  acaln  of  the 
OMWolBtion  and  hope  of  dii^iic  t-iailttiona  in  hiimm  form." — Staai^ 
"La  t<!gcndedc  Booddlia."  p.  45tL 
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of   all,    its  own   peculiar   type.      Undoubtedly,   popul 
superstition  has 
mytliology  ;    and 
idol,    thcugh    he 

whatsoever.  To-day  we  see  hundreds  of  millions  of  men 
boving  before  an  image  of  Buddha  which  bears  no  kind  of 
likeness  to  his  true  id<;al ;  a  motionless,  vac<int-eycd  giant, 
sunk  in  uiifonscioiisneiw.,  the  features  expressing  only  a 
dull,  blank  indiffi'rence,  without  a  smile  or  ray  of  inward 
light ;  atiil  we  feel  how  low  the  race  must  have  sunk 
under  the  pressure  of  an  immense  desj^air,  to  prostrate 
itself  before  this  dreary  symbol  of  moral  and  intellectual 
nothingness.  This  then  is  the  issue  of  that  brilliant 
naturism  nhtch  has  no  life  in  itself  and  can  impart  none, 
so  long  as  man  docs  not  recognise  the  principle  of  the 
divine  above  him  :ind  in  the  depth  of  his  consciousness. 
The  gods  of  light  and  of  fruilfulness  are  not  true  gods ; 
the  absolute  is  not  in  them.  Thus  when  man  falls 
back  into  panthdsUc  naturism,  from  the  heights  of  moral 
good  of  which  he  has  caught  a  momentary  glimpse,  he 
linds  himself  in  a  region  of  death  and  emptiness.  The 
holy  inspiration  of  love  cannot  long  warm  tlicse  realms  of 
the  eternal  void,  Buddha  is  in  truth  the  anti-M«ssi»h, 
the  only  one  wh'"im  nature  left  to  herself,  can  offer  lo 
man.  The  true  Messiah  is  He  who  redeems  and  n;»torc* 
the  natural  no  less  than  the  spiritual  life.  All  tlie 
attempts  made  to  combine  the  two  Messiahs  in  an  im- 
possible syncretism,  arc  frustrated  by  the  stubbornness 
of  facts.' 

India,  which  had  at  times  anticipated  and  cried  out  for 
the  great  God  of  conscience  and  of  bioken  hearts,  the 
Deliverer  of  the  future,  fell  under  the  spell  of  pantheistic 
metaphysics.  I  icnce  her  only  Messiah  was  the  Messiah 
of  the  great  void.  She  lighted  up  the  vacuum  at  first  with 
a  warm  ray  of  love  and  pity  ;  but  it  soon  flickered  down 
and  died,  leaving  her  desolate  at  the  feet  of  her  dreary 
Buddha,  who  failed  lo  convey  to  licr  even  the  gift  of 
oblivion,  or  to  perfect  the  illusion  of  absolute  absorption. 
Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  she  is  ever  crying  nut  for  fresh 

■  F«r«>lri1ting  lllu»U«ti'iii  of  tbia  ace  "Tbc  Ugliiof  AilN."bv  EJwU 
ArDold. 
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iticarnntions  of  Ihc  Master.  Why  should  she  desire  these 
if  the  Hrst  Buddha  had  been  able  to  fulRl  his  mission  ? 
It  follows  that  annihilation  itself  is  an  illusion.  The 
problem,  slated  by  this  race,  so  bold  in  its  nietaphysieal 
speculations,  has  remained  unsolved. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  this  reduciio  ad  absurdum 
of  naturism  in  a  land  which  seemed  singularly  adapted  for 
its  triumph,  was  confined  lo  India  and  had  no  effect  upon 
the  general  development  of  the  ancient  world  on  the  eve 
of  the  coming  of  Christ,  h  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at 
this  period,  there  were  no  longer  any  impassable  barriers 
between  East  and  West.  The  wind  which  blew  from  Asia, 
carried  to  the  very  heart  of  Greco-Koman  civilisation,  the 
moans  of  despair  uttered  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  Thus 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  preparation.  Buddhism  did 
mud)  to  destroy  the  beliefs  of  the  past,  and  to  create  in 
the  souls  of  men  a  mournful  void  which  silently  pleaded 
for  a  new  laith. 
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THE  naturism  of  the  Aryans  assumes  a  new  character 
as  it  touches  the  shores  of  Greece,  and  commences 
an  evolution  in  the  course  of  which  it  beccjmcs  altogether 
transformed.'  When  it  was  first  introduced  into  Greece 
in  a  dim  past  which  defies  chronology,  it  was  simply  the 
religion  common  to  all  the  primitive  Ayrans,  which  we 
hav-c  found  to  be  identical  both  in  Inin  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Indus.  But  in  Greece  natorism  is  soon  outgrown, 
wid  all  but  superseded,  so  far  at  least  as  it  can  be  so, 
a))art  from  a  complete  monotheism.  It  is  no  longer 
S'mply  modihed  by  the  vague  anthropomorphism  of  orient£l 
r<;tigions,  which  is  a  mere  metaphor,  for  it  does  not 
transform  the  forces  of  nature  into  moral  personalities,  but 
only  invests  them  with  some  human  atlributes,  leavittg 
them  still  under  the  dominion  of  a  fatal  necessity.  These 
religions  are  only  traversed  now  and  again  by  a  (lash  of 
moral  consciousness,  as  suddenly  vanishing  into  darkness. 
In  Greece  we  have  true  humanism,  a  thing  of  a  much 
higher  order.     The  Creek  divinity  is  essentiaUy  human. 

*  Our  chief  soiim  of  infonnition  is  Greek  lllfntuiv  itaelC  To  this  w« 
■hall  hJi«  cxxiaUntly  to  nfcr  our  leaders.  \Vc  quale  □nlj'  Ihe  pririO|jaI 
aiiihominino[eorlcssr«entbcatii\t;onthe3ubj(«L  For Grtck  history  wnc 
li»vc  *v»ilcd  ourselves  of  GrolL-V  aiiJ  Curtius'  "  History  of  (.reeec'  For 
ihi-  Iili-r^liirc  ■lid  rrl>t;>on  of  Crcecc  wcnfcr  to  **  KuKoiy  of  the  Utcrsturc 
ol  Antieflt  GneiT,"  H.  O.  MitlUr,  «nrt  "  K'inittarthiteloBlMhe  Wetfce," 
by  the  tumo.  /.  ran  KaiJi,  ••  Univrnal  Hitlory-."  Dunitr,  "Ccichithtc 
Art  Altcrthumi.'  F.  Ctn—t,  "Symtwlik  and  M>ifaokv«  ^^'  >'''" 
Voclkcr,  bcaondos  dcr  CHicticn."  t~F.A.M»ttry,  "  JlialmrcdcarttiKiona 
dp  In  GtKc  antique*  L.PnHtr,  "Griechiuh'^Mj'Ibo.'ofie,'  P.  Dttliutnu, 
"  Myiholotic  d«  la  Grire  anllqur."  7"'"  fiiVwrrf,  "  1.*  amlimcat 
■diKituic  en  G(tc^  d'Hoiuirc  k  ILuhjrle.  £.  //an/,  "Lt  CJhuIibiumhc 
O  «E*  cdi^ck.' 
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He  is  man  at  his  Iiighcst  and  best,  at  first  with  all  the 
admixture  of  good  and  evil  common  to  men,  but  gradually 
becoming  spiritualised  and  idealised,  till  at  length  lie  exhibits 
the  triumph  of  the  moral  rlcmeni,  which  in  llie  depths  of 
man's  being  unites  the  human  to  the  divine. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  these  human  gods  retained  too 
many  traces  of  their  naturalistic  origin  to  inhabit  per- 
manently a  purely  spiritual  region.  They  never  brought 
the  lower  elements  in  human  nature  entirety  into  subjec- 
tion to  its  higher  aspirations.  Hence  they  did  not  long 
remain  on  the  serene  heights,  to  which  they  were  raised 
by  the  genius  of  Greece  in  the  noblest  era  of  its  ait, 
philosophy,  and  poetry.  The  ideal  perceived  for  a  moment, 
soon  vanishes,  leaving  a  blank  of  dull  disappointment  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  adoringly  beheld  the  vision. 
They  fall  back  instinctively  upon  tire  religious  conwptions 
of  tlie  past,  however  inferior  to  the  lieliefs  of  a  grander 
age,  bc-causc  they  imagine  that  they  can  thus  regain  the 
faith  which  wcms  slipping  from  their  grasp.  These  old 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  reappear  in  the  mysterious  rites 
which  filled  so  important  a  place  in  Hellenism,  and  by 
which  the  Greeks  vainly  sought  to  quiet  their  troubled 
ccnscicncc.  W'e  shall  see  this  race  supposed  to  be  so 
iVivoIoiis  and  gay,  by  those  who  judge  of  it  only  by  its 
brilliant  leslheticism,  really  manifesting  more  than  any 
Dther,  liie  longing  for  pardon  and  expiation,  and  lifting 
with  feverish  eagerness  the  veil  which  hides  the  invisible. 
Wc  are  too  apt  to  think  of  Greece  as  though  her  whole 
nature  was  personified  in  the  enchanting  goddess  who, 
according  to  one  of  her  most  poetic  legend*,  risvs  from 
the  crest  of  the  waves  on  a  morning  in  spring,  in  all  the 
brilliancy  of  her  young  and  ideal  beauty,  with  the  smile 
upon  her  lips  which  is  the  joy  of  creation.  We  forgLt 
thai  beneath  the  same  shining  sea  lay  the  land  of  shades, 
into  whose  mysterious  depths  the  Greek  gazed  hungrily, 
passionately  questioning  the  sphynx  who  kept  guard 
over  all  the  tombs,  and  seeking  with  unwearied  earnest- 
ness to  get  tlic  pangs  of  consciciiec  assuaged.  All  Ihi-s  he 
did  in  his  own  way,  with  the  exquisite  sense  of  fitness 
inherent  in  his  genius.  These  sublime  and  often  sofrow- 
ftil  thoughts  did  not  prevent  him  ffxnn  developing  in  all 
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their  bcauly,  those  incomparable  gifts  which  made  Greece 
the  grantlcsC  cxpinciit  of  high  art,  nor  from  ilibpUyitjg 
in  action  the  most  indomitable  energy. 

It  was  in  the  recognition  of  man  as  above  nature  and 
as  the  type  par  excfllrnce  of  the  higher  life,  that  the 
moral  sui>eriority  of  the  Greek  religion  consisted.  But 
before  this  height  was  leaohod,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
spontaneous  in  man  should  acquire  an  intoiMiy  and 
cnergj",  which  should  render  it  capable  of  commanding  tlic 
forces  of  nal'ire.  At  first,  nature  seems  to  overwhelm 
no  less  by  her  splendours  than  by  her  terrors.  The 
religious  evo'.ution  which  ends  in  humanism,  begins  by 
stimulating  the  faculties  of  man  in  all  directions,  so  that 
conscious  of  his  own  strength  and  dignity,  he  may  stand 
creel  in  the  presence  of  the  greatness  of  nature.  It  is 
only  when  1  e  has  thus  lifted  up  himself  as  man,  that  a 
yet  deeper  and  higher  intuition  will  lead  him  to  recognise 
in  the  Ego,  Him  who  is  greater  than  the  Ego,'  the  unseen 
God  who  I  ppcals  to  hia  conscience.  Then  he  will  no 
longer  star  d  erect ;  his  knees  will  bow  in  holy  awe; 
he  will  9e"k  satisfaction  for  hi.s  deepest  religious  con- 
victions ;  ?nd  if  he  docs  not  find  it,  he  will  give  v-eni  to 
what  M,  Penan  so  well  calls  "  the  prayer  of  the  earth  in 
travail,"  '  unless  indeed  he  seeks  refuge  in  scepticism,  or 
in  a  life  -(f  pleasure.  Such,  briefly,  is  the  development 
of  the  re'i^ous  consciousness  of  Greece,  which  we  must 
now  foil'  w  more  in  detail  in  its  successive  phases. 

We  "'i?ll  have  to  enquire  first,  what  were  the  causes 
which  produced  this  great  transformation  of  the  naturism 
brought  fniim  Asia  into  Greece  by  its  first  colonists,  and 
which  gri'dtially  raised  it  into  humanism.  When  we  come 
to  the  iD/thokigical  development  of  Ilellenism,  we  sluill 
see  how  fA\  the  gods  of  the  Greek  pantheon  grew  up  out 
of  the  oM  conceptions  of  Oriental  naturism.  There  is  ii<it 
one  of  them  which  is  not  at  first  a  mere  force  or  piarticular 
aspect  of  nature  ;  hut  little  by  little,  this  elementary 
conception  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  god  become*  a  real 
personality,  invested  with  moral  attributes  which  constitute 
liis  proper  and  distinctively  human  character. 

'  Chotlc*  SecnrUn.  '  "  Le>  A]M»rcs,*  p.  341. 
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\  L — Conditions  favourable  to  the  Development  or 
Humanism  in  Greece. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Greek  race  are  lost  in  the  mystery 
which  envelopes  all  pre-histonc  times,  a  mystery  all  the 
deeper  in  this  case,  because  from  national  pride,  Greeks  have 
never  been  willing  to  acknowledge  any  other  cradle  than  the 
privileged  land  of  Greece.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  pre- 
ceded in  that  country  by  independent  tribes,  leading  the  life 
of  the  savage,  just  as  we  find  it  elsewhere.  At  some  distant 
period,  lo  which  we  can  atuch  no  date,  there  wa*  a  first 
migration  from  the  Himalayas  into  Greece,  bringing 
with  it  the  elements  of  primitive  civilisation  common  to 
all  the  Aryan  races.  Of  this  we  find  undoubted  traces  in 
the  words  which  the  Greek,  in  common  with  other  Indo- 
European  languages,  has  retained  lo  describe  its  religious, 
agricultural,  and  social  life.  The  first  immigration  of 
the  future  Hellenes  seems  to  have  followed  that  which 
gave  birth  to  the  great  nations,  first  of  the  Goths,  then  of 
the  Celts.  It  comprised  in  its  broad  afllux,  all  the  Grseco- 
llalicans  rs  we  may  call  them.  While  a  considerable 
section  settled  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  another  flood  of 
immigrants  known  as  the  Pelasgi  occupied  what  is  now 
called  Greece.  The  Greeks  have  always  acknowledged  their 
kinship  with  the  Pclasgi.  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles, 
invokes  in  the  Iliad,  the  Pelasgian  Zeus,  who  represents 
in  nil  points  the  great  celestial  god  of  the  Aryans,* 

The  Pclasgi  rapidly  disappeared  from  history,  becom- 
ing merged  in  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks,  who  were  their 
direct  descendants.  The  name  of  Hellenes  suggests  the 
marshy  eotmtry  where  dwell  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Thessaly,  and  that  of  Greeks  the  mountainous  regions 
occurred  by  others  of  the  Pelasgi.* 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  sketch  the  history  of  the 
foimatton  of  the  Greek  nationality.  We  simply  note  that 
the  first  Oriental  immigration  was  followed  by  others 
from  various  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Phrygia.  "  One 
division  look  the  landway  through  the  Hcllcsp)Hit*8 
■ncient  portal  of  the  nations ;  they  passed  through  Thrace 


*  Zia  v(Aav7u<,  lliaij;  xvL  r.  3^ 
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into  the  Alpine  land  of  norlhem  Greece,'"  At  the  foot 
of  these  mountains  grew  up  the  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Dori.ins,  wliich  spread  over  central  Greece,  and  finally 
made  Sparta  their  capital.  According  to  the  national 
legend,  tliey  were  led  in  this  victorious  expedition  by 
the  Heraclidse,  the  descendants  of  the  greatist  and  most 
divine  of  heroes.  "Others  descended  from  the  Phrygian 
tablelands  down  the  valleys  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor." 
On  these  enchanted  shores  the  Ionian  race  blossomed  out 
like  a  splendid  flower,  promising  rich  fruit.  From  thence, 
these  Asiatic  lonians  spread  under  the  name  of  the  Lelegca 
along  the  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  settled 
in  lai^e  nutnhcrs  in  Aitica,  the  favoured  land  where  their 
nationality  found  its  finest  developments.  When  it  had 
reached  its  culminating  point,  it  sent  back  its  surplus 
population  to  those  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  had 
sprung,  and  returned  with  interest  in  civilisation  and 
wealth  all  that  it  had  brought  away. 

The  Hellenic  nationality  includes  also  two  other  leas 
important  tribes  :  the  Achteans,  settled  at  first  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  j^oUans,  a  mixture  of  various 
races. 

The  Greeks  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  development 
as  a  nation,  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  Phoenicians, 
whose  ships  sailed  on  all  waters,  leaving  in  their  track 
numerous  colonics  which  diffused  their  religion  and 
civilisation ;  sometimes  forming  regular  settlements,  as 
at  Thebes,  more  frequently  spreading  themselves  among 
the  islands  and  along  the  seaboard.  They  left  on  the 
mind  of  Greece,  a  frosii  mythological  deposit,  so  to  speak, 
like  that  which  Phrygia  had  herself  received  from  Chaldea 
and  Egypt.  It  is  to  these  danng  voyagers  that  Greece 
owes  the  worship  of  the  great  sea  gods  Aphrodite  and 
Poseidon  (who  was  at  first  only  the  'lyrian  Melkart),  and 
probably  also  the  first  legend  of  llciculcs.  With  her 
peculiar  power  of  transforming  everything  into  her  own 
image,  and  setting  her  impn-ss  even  on  that  w:  ich  was 
not  her  own  creation,  Greece  rapidly  eliminated  front 
these  sensuous  and  sanguinary  religions,  all  that  wa.<t  net 

'  CuftM^  voL  i.  p.  37. 
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in  accordance  with  her  own  genius.  She  soon  shook  off 
(his  alien  inlluencc  also,  wliich  had  fulfilled  its  purpose 
in  stimulating  her  thought.  Some  of  her  most  familiar 
heroic  legends  set  forth  this  emancipation.  Thb  is 
obviously  the  meaning  of  the  victory  of  Theseus  over 
the  gloomy  Cretan  Minotaur,  who  is  no  other  than  the 
Asiatic  Moloch  athirst  for  sacriilces  of  blood.' 

Such  were  the  inHuenccs  from  without  which  told 
powerfully  upon  the  Hellenic  race. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  seize  seme  of  its  characteristic 
traits,  those  brilliant  quaJities  which  were  to  make  it  for 
so  long  mistress  of  the  ancient  world.  To  us  Greece  seems 
to  represent  the  very  ideal  of  humanity,  not  of  humanity 
nmewed,  transfigured  in  the  perfection  of  mtiral  beauty 
(this  the  world  has  only  seen  once,  and  then  among  a  race 
very  different  from  the  Greeks  and  far  less  richly  gifted) ; 
Imt  of  natural  humanity,  so  to  speak,  as  it  may  be  normaJly 
developed  under  existing  conditions,  with  all  its  powers 
in  vigorous  and  harmonious  exercise.  Greece  represented 
humanity  with  its  weaknesses;  but  of  these  she  was  at 
least  conscious,  and  this  very  consciousness  ui^cd  her 
to  ceaseless  aspiration  alter  a  higher  stale,  which  was 
to  her  the  recaUing  of  a  myslericios  and  beautiful  past. 
Hence  she  represented  natural  liumanJty  as  it  has  never 
been  represented  before  or  since.  She  expressed  better 
than  any  other  race,  its  highest  aspirations  so  often 
blended  with  tragic  fears. 

In  the  first  place,  Gree-.-e  pos^e^scd  in  an  exceptional 
dcgrev,  the  gift  of  beauty.  It  m.ty  truly  be  sard  that  the 
mould  of  the  human  fi  nn,  as  nrpn^duced  by  her,  has  never 
been  broken.  Where  else  can  we  find  proportions  so 
perfect,  combining  in  so  liarmonious  a  whole?  Where 
else  do  wc  see  such  dignity  of  carriage,  such  a  proud 
yet  graceful  setting  of  the  head  ?  "  Never  thus  did  slave 
lift  up  his  head," '  said  the  Greek  in  the  pride  of  his  beauty. 
He  felt  himself  free  not  only  from  the  domination  of 
caprici<»u5  musters,  but  from  the  no  less  fatal  pliisticity 
tc  the  demands  of  his  own  animal  organism.  Beauty  of 
fonn  in  this  degree  of  perfection,  \%  the  triumph  of  mind 


Rankc,  Univcnal  HUlot;,  Pl  IXx 
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over  bnite  matter  even  in  its  mightiest  manifcatations.  It 
may  be  said  of  Greece  herself  as  she  appears  pci  soni- 
fied in  the  immortal  marbles  which  still  preserve  for  US 
the  divine  smile  of  her  beauty  :  Inct^Ku  pnluU  Dea.  In 
her  we  behold  the  true  Venus  Vklrix,  tlie  hum.-iniscd 
divinity,  who  is  to  t.'>ke  the  place  of  the  monstrous  and 
shamelt^s  Astarta  In  order  to  realise  a  divine  ideal, 
Greece  has  only  to  reproduce  the  enchanting  image  ever 
before  her  eyes. 

This  she  did  with  surpassing  skill.  High  art  brought 
out  the  true  value  of  that  plastic  beauty  in  which  humanism 
was  already  expressing  itself  in  form.  The  genius  of 
the  artist,  when  it  is  truly  creative,  as  it  was  among 
the  Greeks,  is  itself  a  triumph  of  man  over  nature. 
When  art  attains  this  degree  of  perfecliun,  it  no  longer 
({ives  us  a  mere  reproduction  of  natural  beauty.  The 
prtist  chooses,  combines,  brings  out  frtm  the  confused 
mass  of  details,  the  supreme  beauty  which  is,  so  to  speak, 
their  essential  idea,  their  ratson  it&re,  according  to  the 
great  thought  of  Aristclle,  who  makes  form  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  natural  life.  Thus  to  interpret  nature  by 
idealising  it,  is  to  rise  superior  to  it,  to  bring  it  into  »ul>- 
jection  to  the  thought  which  holds  within  itself  the  type 
of  the  beautiful.  It  is  to  assert  the  kingship  of  man  over 
nature.  We  shall  sec  presently  how  intuition  of  a  liighcr 
order  blended  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek  with  this  aesthetic 
sense.  True  xathclici»m  consists  in  bringing  out  the 
harmony  of  things  oflen  hidden  under  the  multiplicity  ol 
phenomena  and  lost  in  their  detail. 

This  sense  of  the  beautiful,  so  natural  to  man,  stands 
in  close  relation  to  the  intelligence,  which  after  taking 
cognisance  of  the  various  objects  of  kntiwledge,  gntspu 
the  link  of  connection  between  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
turn  them  to  account  in  the  stnigglc  for  life.  Among  the 
Greeks  this  intelligence  was  vcr>'  keen.  They  possested 
at  once  the  swift  perception  of  genius,  and  that  fitculty  ol 
coiic  ntratiun  in  which  iu  .•ttrength  lies. 

The  moral  conception  of  Cieccc  was  free  from  any 
touch  of  sacerdciatism,  and  embraced  the  whole  life.  But 
here,  as  in  the  ancient  East,  conscience  asserted  itself  in 
later  time.%  and  made  feeble,  incneclual  attempts  after  an 
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unattainable  ideal.  This  was  not,  however,  till  the  days 
of  the  full  malurity  of  the  nation. 

We  may  add  that  the  Greek  is  not  a  dreamer  lost  in 
reverie,  or  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  which 
is  a  virtual  abdication  by  man  of  his  power  ov-er  her. 
He  was  a  creature  of  rapid  decision  and  unhesitating 
action.  His  heart  swelled  with  a  manly  courage  which 
bade  him  dare  danger.  He  acted  as  he  thought,  swiftly 
and  decidedly. 

This  native  humanism  so  remarkable  among  the  Greeks, 
was  the  great  factor  in  their  religion,  which  they  fashioned 
in  their  own  likeness.  So  abundant  were  the  gifts  of 
nature  to  Iheni,  that  no  race  so  rcprcBenlcd  the  bright  and 
smiling  youth  of  humanity  with  its  wealth  of  blossom. 
Their  season  was  indeed  but  short  in  that  favoured  nook 
of  earth,  but  such  a  vision  of  beauty,  however  brief, 
remains  a  joy  for  ever.  The  most  fugitive  moments  oi 
our  life  are  sometimes  those  fullest  of  immortaliQ'. 

The  genius  of  Greece  found  a  perfect  organ  of  expres- 
sion in  her  language,' 

There  are  other  tongues  more  sonorous,  more  brilliant, 
but  there  are  none  which  form  so  lucid  a  medium  of  phi- 
losophic thought,  none  which  express  with  such  subtle- 
ness and  Hexibility  not  only  the  exact  aspect  of  things, 
but  "  the  most  delicate  distinctions  of  the  conditioned  and 
the  unconditioned,  the  possible  and  the  actual."  * 

Itfi  great  strength  lies  in  the  verb.  "  The  entire  con- 
servative force  of  the  Greek  language  has  applied  itself 
to  verbal  forms;  so  that  these  express  with  the  utmost 
facility  the  greatest  multiplicity  of  the  notions  of  time, 
its  point  and  duration,  and  tlie  completion  of  an  action  in 
itself,"*  "  The  whole  language  resembles  the  body  of  an 
artistically  trained  athlete,  in  which  every  muscle,  every 
sinew,  is  developed  into  full  play,  where  there  is  no 
trai'c  of  tin'idity,  or  of  inert  matter,  and  all  is  power  and 
life."* 

This  gifted  race  was  placed  in  an  environment  admire 
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ably  fitted  to  develop  its  genius,  and  where  it  was  free 
from  that  overpowering  domination  or  fascination  of  nature, 
lo  which  man  had  elsewhere  succumbed.  The  country  ot 
the  Hellenes  did  not  present,  tilce  Egypt  or  Central  Asia, 
vast  plains  on  which  the  individual  seemed  no  more  than 
a  grain  of  sand,  an  inaij^nificant  unit  lost  in  the  masses, 
who  were  driven  in  herds  by  tyrannical  masters,  to  til! 
the  gi-ound  for  them,  or  to  fight  their  bailies. 

Separated  by  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the  north  from 
the  great  neighbouring  continent,  as  Italy  is  from  Central 
Europe  by  the  Alps,  the  country  is  essentially  insular  in 
character,  its  gracefully  indented  shores  abounding  with 
gulfs  and  natural  harbours.  Bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Eastern  Alps,  Greece  dips  on  the  south  at  three  points 
into  the  Mediterranean,  almost  in  the  latitude  of  Gibraltar 
and  opposite  the  most  fertile  pnovinces  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
to  which  it  approaches  also  through  its  isl.inds.  The 
Peloponnesus  forms  a  peninsula.  Central  Greece  deicends 
in  many  gentle  slopes  into  Attica.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  division  into  small  states,  each  distinct  from  tl  e  oti.er 
and  having  its  own  natural  bi^undaries.  The  climaii; 
being  the  same  for  all,  they  all  form  part  of  the  same 
country  while  each  retaining  its  own  character.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  requires  constant  but  not  arduous  tillage. 

The  sea  invites  the  dwellers  on  Its  shores  to  daring 
enterprise.  It  is  the  great  high  read  of  the  world,  binding 
man  to  man  wiih  its  water-ways,  as  says  Homer.  Such 
a  land  was  well  adapted  to  develop  bold  and  manly 
activity.  As  the  great  geographer,  Ritter  has  said, 
Greece  in  its  slnicturc  resembles  the  human  hand,  that 
marvellous  instrument  of  intelligent  action. 

The  country  of  the  Hellenes  was  not  only  perfectly 
adapted  to  foster  a  progressive  dvili.%aliDn  ;  it  also  grati- 
fied the  lesthctic  sense.  The  beauty  of  the  country  doe*  not 
consist  in  the  massive  grandeur  of  its  mountains,  cr  the 
immensity  of  its  forests,  as  in  India,  but  in  the  harmony 
of  its  undulating  (wtlines  and  the  softened  brilliancy  of  its 
atmosphere.  It  is  a  tender  beauty  which  man  can  feel 
without  being  overwhelmed  by  it;  immaterial,  subtle  as 
thoughL  While  in  the  East  quantity  overrides  quality, 
and    the  gigantic  proportions   of  nature  Qycrwhcbn  ihc 
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tielioldtr  with  awe  ratber  than  admiration,  the  very 
ipposite  result  is  produced  in  Greece.  There  the  eye 
rests  delightedly  upon  rounded  forms,  and  gentle  undu- 
lations, outlined  against  a  softly  irridiscent  sky,  which 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  consuming  glare  of  the  sun 
in  Asia  or  Africa. 

The  political  and  social  constitution  adopted  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Greece,  also  helped  to  ensure  the  triumph  of 
humanism.  We  shall  only  refer  to  the  earlier  developments 
of  the  constilulion,  in  so  far  as  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Greek  city  par  rxceUence — Alliens.  In  Si'ai'ta, 
sfter  the  triumph  of  the  Hcradidie  we  find  a  sort  of 
military  brotherhood,  at  the  head  of  which  were  two 
kings  whose  power  was  very  limited,  since  they  were 
dependent  on  two  archons.  removable  magistrates  repre- 
senting the  democratic  clement.  Among  the  Dorians 
the  Slate  took  all  nfUces  upon  itself  It  was  lnndl«n), 
schoolmaster,  the  regulator  of  the  life  of  c\-cry  man  down 
to  the  minutest  detail.  Yet  the  citizen  was  not  crushed 
as  beneath  the  yoke  of  Oriental  monarchies.  He  proudly 
preserved  his  dignity.  He  enjoyed  sufTicient  leisure  to 
attend  to  public  afl'airs,  thanks  to  the  Helots,  the  class  of 
inhabitants  subjected  by  force  of  arms,  who  did  all  the 
menial  work  of  life.  He  had  a  share  in  the  choice  ol 
the  authorities  whrse  power  pressed  so  heavily  upon  him. 
Mititar^'  courage  raised  to  the  highest  point,  fostered 
feelings  of  heroism  within  him. 

It  was  in  Attica  that  the  constitution  of  the  Greek  dty 
attained  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  was  capable. 
Wc  pass  by  lite  heroic  age,  to  which  we  shall  have  to 
refer  presently  when  wc  come  to  speak  of  t!ie  rrligious 
evolution,  over  which  it  exerted  a  v-ery  direct  inlluenee. 
From  legends  of  this  distant  past,  history  has  gathered 
the  memory  of  a  period  when  the  work  of  unification  in 
Attica  was  carried  on  under  the  leadership  of  bold  and 
powerful  chirfs,  kings  by  veritable  Divine  right,  for  they 
ruled  by  virtue  of  po^essing  the  noblest  qualities  of 
their  race.  These  they  displayed  with  indijmiiablc  cour> 
age  in  the  sanguinary  wars  undertaken  by  Athens. 

The  constitution  which  bears  the  name  of  Solon,  and 
which  was  at  first  a  great  edict  of  pacification,  following 


on  a  period  of  tumult  when  more  than  once  the  monarch 
had  become  a  tyrant,  prcsentg  an  admirable  blending  of 
aiistocracy  and  democracy.  All  the  citizens  had  a  share 
in  the  state;  hut  Solon  made  income  tlic  standard  of 
political  rights,  income  being  not  the  amount  of  coined 
money  possessed,  but  t!ie  revenue  produced  by  a  man's 
own  lands.'  To  the  civic  asst^niblies  belonged  the  right 
of  voting  organic  laws  and  deciding  questions  of  war  and 
peace,  "  From  the  same  assemblies  originated,  by  means 
of  free  election,  the  jury-courts,  to  which  the  decision 
belonged  in  all  criminal  cases  relating  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  to  which  at  the  same  time  an  appt'al  lay  for 
every  citizen  from  the  sentence  of  the  judicial  oflTicer*.'" 
"  The  Areopagus  was  an  official  body  consisting  of  life- 
members,  which,  independent  of  the  fluctuation  of  daily 
opinion,  was  called  upon  to  oppose  premature  innovations 
with  tlic  authority  of  high  ollice,  to  watch  over  the 
sacred  usages  and  traditions  of  the  past,  and  to  exercise 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  commonwealth.  It 
was  composed  cf  men  who  had  blamelessly  ser\ed  their 
country  in  the  highest  offices,  and  thus  united  all  the 
eminent  intelligence  and  experitnee  existing  in  Athens."* 
The  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  elected  in  equal 
numbers  by  the  tribes.  The  executive  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Archons,  who  attended  to  current  affairs. 
The  state  organised  a  system  of  public  instruction, 
watched  over  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion,  and 
passed  sumptuary  laws.* 

This  constitution  remained  unaltered  in  any  e«ienlial 
feature  through  the  most  various  political  changes.  It 
was  restored  after  the  brilliant  but  ephemeral  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty,  and  always  gaw  a  democratic  character 
to  the  political  constitution  of  Athens.  "Among  the  free 
Athenians  no  man  was  excluded  from  the  common  political 
life."  "  The  offices  of  the  slate  were  elective,  so  that  only 
such  men  conducted  the  executive  as  had  been  cnlnisted 
with  the  power  by  the  confidence  of  the  people,' "  Slavery, 
which  was  retained   in  a   mild  form,  set   the   citizen  al 
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liberty  lo  ailend  lo  public  dutios.  Thus  everything  com- 
bined to  £timulale  capacity  to  its  highest  excicise  in 
every  departmenl.  In  the  stirring  life  of  the  Agora  the 
most  able  were  sure  to  come  to  the  front  under  the  piTssure 
oi  tvents  and  in  the  excitement  of  constant  public  dis- 
cussion. 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  power 
exerted  by  speech  over  this  intelligent  and  scn&itlve 
people,  so  appreciative  of  the  beautiful,  and  so  rcsponsix-c 
to  dialectic  skill,  Greece  became  the  land  of  the  Word, 
that  is  of  true  life-compelling  speech.  For  in  Athens, 
K\igument  paved  the  way  for  practical  decision.  We  do 
not  wonder  then  that  Thucydides  makes  speech  the  main- 
spring of  the  history  of  Athens;  for  surely  this  noble 
faculty — the  utterance  of  mature  thought — is  the  distinctive 
glory  of  civilised  man, 

The  smaller  communities  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  larger 
Slate,  though  they  were  never  entirely  absorbed  in  it.  In 
addition  to  his  own  particular  city,  to  whicli  the  Greek 
always  devoted  himself  with  jealous  ardour,  he  recognised 
a  real  community — that  which  Herodotus  called  the  Hel- 
lenic element  iWi/viKop,  founded  upon  oneness  of  race, 
manners  and  religion,  if  not  of  interests.  This  greater 
community  was  represented  in  very  early  times  by  the 
Amphictyonics,  or  religious  festivals — associations  formed 
among  the  various  Greek  States  which  recognised  the 
same  gods.  These  States  sent  their  delegates  to  Delphi 
or  Olympus,  to  lake  part  in  the  religious  solemnities 
and  great  games,  which  gave  such  an  im|>ctus  to  the 
development  of  the  valour,  vigour  and  physical  beauty 
of  the  nation.  These  physical  exercises  were  succeeded 
by  the  nobler  contests  in  poetic  skill' 

No  civil  constitution  determined  the  functions  of  this 
Amphictyonic  Council,  the  influence  of  which  was  primarily 
a  moral  one,  Delphi  became,  about  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ,  the  centre  and  heart  of  Greece.  We  sh^ 
only  see  the  full  significance  of  this  fact,  when  we  come 
presently  to  connect  it  with  the  religious  ev'olution,  by 
which  the  Delphic  oracle  was  accepted  a»  empliaiically  the 
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voice  of  the  god  fif  Greece.  If  we  look  at  it  a  moment 
from  a  political  puint  of  view,  we  shall  see  that  the  C^ntk 
race  found  in  this  aspect,  its  true  centre  at  DelphL  From 
thence  proceeded  its  highest  patriotic  inspiration.  Foreign 
nations  resorted  thither  to  ratify  relations  with  Greece^ 
and  her  colonies  derived  their  constitution  from  DclphL 
It  was  indeed  easier  to  assure  the  authority  of  this 
ideal  representation  of  Greek  unity  abroad  than  at  homci 
for  there  it  escaped  the  rivalry  of  neighbours,  always  the 
deadliest  of  all. 

There  was  one  supremely  glorious  period  when  the 
unity  of  the  Hellenes  manifested  itself  with  unparalleled 
brilliancy  and  heroism.  This  was  in  the  decisive  conllict 
between  Greece  and  Persia.  Then  was  writl:en  with  the 
sword,  the  grand  epic  of  historic  times  of  which  Herndotus 
was  the  inspired  Homer.  This  was  one  of  those  sudden 
episodes  in  which  an  entire  nation  rises  up  under  one 
common  impulse,  as  if  it  had  but  one  heart,  one  thought. 
We  will  nut  say  that  then  it  rises  above  itself,  for  never 
is  man  more  true  to  his  nature  than  in  these  supreme 
moments.  All  petty  interests,  all  low  thoughts,  .11  earth- 
born  vapours  are  dispersed  by  a  purer  breath  from  the 
heights;  and  we  recognise  in  such  crises,  the  inspiration 
which  can  express  itself  in  heroic  action  no  less  than  in 
sublime  poetry. 

It  is  in  these  heroic  days  that  Hellenism  rises  to  its 
truest  grandeur.  Greece,  menaced  with  mortal  peril,  finds 
in  her  patriotism  a  sort  of  sacred  transport  which  exalts 
all  hta-  faculties.  It  inspires  her  at  once  with  the  military 
genius  which  knows  how  to  combine  and  dispose  all  the 
forces  at  her  command,  and  with  the  heroic  intrepidity 
which  ignores  danger  and  difficultj*.  Marathon  and  Salamis 
were  pre-eminently  the  victories  of  mind  and  soul  over 
brute  force,  for  the  vast  masses  of  the  Persians  swept  over 
the  land  rather  like  a  wild  tempest  let  loose,  than  like 
an  organised  army.  It  was  distinctly  the  human  genius 
of  the  Hellenes  which  won  these  decisive  battles,  and 
when  the  combatants  of  SaUmis  Uiought,  as  Hcrodotua 
tells  us,  that  they  saw  a  female  figure  of  marvcltoua 
beauty  hovering  over  their  vessels,  they  were  not  mistaken. 
It   was  indeed  Greece,  in  her   noblest   idealisation,  who 
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led  them  on  to  victory  and  fret-dpin.  Tliis  apparition 
was  the  glorious  impersonation  of  tli.it  heroic  humaniEm, 
which  triumphed  in  the  domaiti  of  action  and  on  the  great 
battle-field  of  history,  only  because  it  had  already  triumplied 
in  the  rehgious  sphere.  It  will  be  for  us  now  to  trace 
its  development  in  this  higher  order. 

§  II. — First  Development  or  the  Greek  CoxsaENce 

irr  THE   DiRKCTION    or    IIUMANISBt. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  at  the  rclipon  of  Greece 
only  in  the  calm  light  of  its  noontide  glory.  It  is  true 
nevertheless  that,  like  Hercules,  one  of  her  most  faitliful 
Ij'pes,  she  had  to  wrestle  in  her  cradle  with  Errpcnis 
trying  to  strangle  her  in  their  deadly  coils,  and  failhltilly 
represenling  the  delusive  snares  of  natiirism.  It  was  hy 
a  long  and  slow  process  that  Greece  freed  herself  fi-oni 
their  deadly  embrace.  Nor  was  the  deliverance  ever 
quite  complete.  We  shall  see  that  the  Greek  conscience 
was  perpetually  tormented  by  a  persistent  paradox,  in 
Spite  of  the  prominence  given  to  the  human  side  nf  the 
divinity.  We  shall  not  separate  the  religious  evolution 
from  the  artisiic,  because  nowhere  else  did  art  exercise 
so  great  an  influence  upon  religion,  .is  was  natural  with  a 
race  so  jeslhetic  as  the  Hellenes.  Here  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  a  false  impression  which  is  very  common, 
that  the  cflea  of  poetry  and  art  upun  the  religious  develop- 
ment  of  the  Greeks,  made  them  of  necessity  a  frivolous 
;>eople.  This  is  degrading  art  to  a  mere  trick  of  the 
imagination.  The  beautiful,  the  true,  the  good,  have  all 
ilic  same  deep  roots.  They  have  no  doubt  distinct 
developments,  which  may  go  on  apart,  but  only  to  the 
great  detriment  of  all.  Greece  certainly  did  not  escape 
this  danger ;  but  in  her  deeper  consciousness,  she  never 
separated  the  beautiful  from  the  good,  ever  seeking 
harmony  in  life,  in  man  and  in  things.  The  most 
idealixltc  of  her  philosophers  spoke  truly  in  her  name, 
when  he  said  that  the  beautiful  is  the  glory  of  the  true, 
and  identical  with  it.  To  beautify  the  gods  was  to  purify 
and  elc\'ste  them  above  the  simple  life  r>l  nature. 

To  enshrine  tiiem  in  the  most  perfect  human  form,  was 
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to  invest  tlicm  also  witli  tlie  intellect,  the  heart,  the 
conscience  of  man.  The  massive  brow  of  Oljiiipian  Jove 
must  be  the  temple  of  majestic  tliought.  The  noble  form 
was  but  the  expression  of  moral  dignity.  This  trans- 
formation of  the  Eo<^s  from  cosmic  foiccs  into  idealised 
humnn  beings,  went  on  even  more  rapidly  in  poetry  than 
in  the  plastic  arts.  We  shall  not  be  surpriEcd  therefore 
lo  find  the  artistic  development  largely  coinciding  with 
the  religious.  We  shall  sec  presently  how  art  contributed 
lo  develop  the  sense  of  imperfection  in  the  world  as  it  is, 
And  to  foster  that  aspiration  after  a  god  greater  than  any 
yet  known,  which  is  the  final  term  of  Hellenism  as  of  all 
the  religions  of  llie  old  world.  Art  is,  in  fact,  not  simply 
A  magician  charming  us  by  his  incantations  and  making 
US  forget  the  dull  realities  of  the  present,  in  the  fugitive 
types  of  the  eternal  beauty  which  he  calls  up  before  us. 
Art  also  enhances  the  contrast  between  the  reality  which 
shuts  us  in  and  the  ideal  which  presents  itfclf  to  our 
aspiring  soul,  and  sets  this  contrast  before  us  with  an 
energy  of  pathos.  As  Plato  has  said;  by  evoking  the 
eternal  idea  of  the  beautiful,  art  carries  us  back  to  the 
distant  times  when  we  celebrated  these  glorious  mysteries 
in  unsullied  light.'  Art  casts  no  veil  of  oblivion.  It 
remembers  and  hopes,  and  by  its  powerful  influence 
quickens  the  best  aspirations  of  the  soul  of  man. 

This  humanisalion  at  once  moral  and  artistic,  of  the 
substance  of  the  old  religions,  was  not  howewr  free  from 
peril.  If  the  Greek  mythology  magnified  tie  gods  in  one 
direction,  it  minimised  them  in  another.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  raised  them  as  far  above  the  Eastern  Pantheon  as  man  is 
above  mere  nature ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  made  them 
sharers  in  all  the  passions  and  in  almost  all  the  follies  of 
humanity.  In  order  to  understand  this  paradox,  we  must 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  origin  of  that  creation  of  the 
human  mind  — so  strange  and  yet  so  spontaneous  and 
universal— the  myth.  It  stands  tn  close  connection  with 
the  ideas  which  man  forms  uf  things  in  the  obscure  period 
of  the  origin  of  religion.  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  regard 
the  myth  as  Euhemerus  and  his  disciples  do,  as  simply 
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a  legendary  distortion  of  real  facts;  or  with  Max  Mflllef 
as  the  result  of  mere  roiscorcption  of  words,  metaphors 
for  instance  being  taken  literally;  or  again  nitb  Creuzer 
and  Guignault.  as  the  popular  form  in  which  profound 
sacerdotal  mysteries  arc  taught.'  The  myth  ib  nothing 
else  than  the  iml/^exprt-^sion  of  the  way  in  which  primiti^x 
man  represents  things  to  himsrlf  under  the  influence  ol 
naturisui.  We  have  already  obivrved  that  he  xev*  the 
Divine  in  all  the  nianifi'stations  of  the  natural  life,  as  a 
spirit  informing  a  body,  like  the  spirit  of  which  he  H  ccn- 
scious  in  his  own  being.  The  natural  processes  arc  to  him 
the  dcvcloprocni  of  the  divine  life.  Regarding  his  own 
constitution  as  the  normal  type  of  all  existence,  he  infers 
on  general  principles  of  anthropomoiphism,  that  there  is 
in  heaven  and  earth,  in  sun  and  moon,  a  male  and  female 
clement.  The  relations  of  cause  and  eflect  he  regards  as 
sexual  relations.  'Ilie  great  gods  who  personify  the  cosmic 
forces,  destroy  lilc  after  having  bestowed  h.  Like  man, 
they  ha«  ti^cir  lovxs  and  hates.  So  long  as  naturism 
goes  no  further  than  a  vague  anthropomorphiEm,  this 
history  of  the  gods  only  reproduces  in  a  distant  and 
vague  manner,  the  history  of  men.  The  drama  of  the 
gnds  is  enacted  in  a  region  which,  from  its  remoteness 
ajid  mystery,  commands  a  measure  of  respect  and 
adoration. 

But  this  is  no  longer  the  case  when  anthrop<  morj>hisni 
has  become  a  real,  li\  ing  humanism.  No  doubt  when  the 
evolution  is  complete,  the  conception  of  the  Divine  gains  by 
it;  for  after  all,  (he  eouI  of  man  is  Eomcihing  far  higher 
than  any  mere  natural  forces ;  but  until  this  divine  element 
is  fully  biought  otit,  and  the  lower  nature  is  shown  to  be 
under  its  feet,  humaniiim  in  its  earlier  stages  seems 
miserably  to  degrade  the  gods,  so  vivid  and  ri^alittic  does 
it  make  that  which  was  at  lirsi  cnly  a  sjnikol.  Thus  we 
have  graphic  icprescntations  of  adulterous  and  murderous 
iraiisports,  where  in  Oriental  pantheism  we  had  simply  the. 
succession  and  interaction  of  natural  cause  and  effect 
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Even  at  this  slagc  the  higher  elemcnls  of  humanity  assert 
themselves  and  lift  up  their  protest  against  the  miserable 
degradation  of  the  idea  of  God.  Hence  the  strange  admix- 
ture of  the  base  and  the  beautiful  in  the  idea  of  the  Divine, 
which  characlerises  the  whole  period  till  humanism, 
growing  dissatishetl  with  gods  fashioned  after  tlie  likene«!i 
of  man,  lifts  them  for  a  lime  to  the  lofty  summit  where  the 
human  is  lost  in  the  Divine,  or  at  least  becomes  one  with 
it  in  a  strong  and  holy  alliance. 

The  Homeiicepic  brings  before  us  in  strong  relief  all 
the  contradictions  of  humanism  in  its  first  period,  tn 
which  it  at  once  debases  and  exalts  the  divine  idea.  We 
shall  see  how  lai^ly  in  the  succeeding  period,  (he  Greefc 
freed  himself  from  this  inconsistency,  /\nd  yet  the  old 
naturism  was  never  altogether  shaken  off",  and  it  per- 
petuated the  element  of  fatalism  out  of  which  it  sprang, 
and  which  excluded  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Deity,  truly 
And  absolutely  brd  of  the  universe.  For  one  of  two 
views  must  be  accepted ;  either  the  god  had  not  the 
power  to  cast  out  the  element  of  evil  from  nature ;  in 
which  case  he  was  not  supreme ;  or  having  the  power, 
he  had  not  the  will,  in  which  case  he  was  not  supremely 
good.  Hence  the  grave  conflict  in  the  religious  concep- 
tions of  the  old  world,  even  when  these  had  reached 
their  highest  point,  a  conflict  carried  on  not  only  in  the 
sphere  of  the  intellect  but  of  the  conscience,  and  becoming 
the  source  at  once  of  its  deepest  anguish  and  highest 
aspiration. 

In  contemplating  the  boundless  wealth  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  m;iny  secondary  cau.<ies 
which  helped  to  produce  its  galaxy  of  beauty.  The  chang- 
ing aspects  of  nature  in  this  land  which  includes  so  many 
zones  within  a  limited  sphere;  the  frequent  relations  of 
the  Greeks  with  other  nations  by  the  highway  of  the  sea ; 
the  various  incidents  of  the  national  life,  the  chief  of 
which  were  emigration  and  colonisation  ;  all  these  became 
■0  many  sources  of  various  myths,  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  fertile  imr.gination  of  the  Greek. 

When  Greece  came  to  possess  religious  centres  like 
Delphi  and  Olympus,  the  countless  creations  of  her 
imagination    naturally    ranged    themseK'es   in   a   certain 
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hicrarcdical  order.'  Nevertheless  her  fmitful  genius  was 
still  free  to  beautify  them  and  to  add  to  their  number,  for 
she  had  no  priestly  castf  to  be  the  jealous  guardian  of  Intdi- 
tion.  The  singers  who  celebrated  the  gods  did  not  belong 
to  the  priesthood,  which  was  however  open  to  sOl  and 
was  almost  a  lay  institution.  It  was  no  part  of  the  priests' 
duly  to  initiate  the  people  into  the  use  of  sacred  formulas 
supposed  to  possess  magic  virtue,  like  the  Egyptian 
Books  of  the  Dead,  or  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Vedas. 
They  had  no  oracular  message  to  deliver.  When  they 
magnified  the  national  gods  in  song,  they  yielded  to  a  free 
inspiration.  When  at  the  close  of  the  feast,  they  celebrated 
the  amours  and  combats  of  Olympus,  no  one  asked  it 
they  had  added  some  grace  of  their  own  invention  to  the 
rich  store  of  ancient  myths.*  Under  the  endless  variety 
of  theCreek  myths,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  a  common 
origin.  The  first  nucleus  of  the  myth  is  always  the 
iiaturism  of  the  primitive  Aryans,  somewhat  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  legends  brought  from  Phcenicta.  But 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  shores  of  Greece,  we  note  the 
tendency  to  humanise  the  Divine,  to  impress  on  it  » 
personal  living  character,  to  kindle  it  with  the  glow  of 
human  passions,  and  lo  impart  to  it  the  noble  attribute 
of  conscience.  A  hasty  glance  at  the  grealg  ods  of  the 
Homeric  epos  will  make  this  abundantly  evident. 

There  is  not  one  of  them,  either  in  his  attributes  or  the 
legend  attached  to  him,  who  does  not  retain  some  char- 
acteristic trails  of  his  naturalistic  origin.  The  very  name 
{Zeus-Dya»s,  the  Latin  Jupiter)  suggests  the  idea  of  the 
luminous  heaven.  He  dwells  in  the  ether,  and  like  Zeus 
I.ycaios,  he  is  positively  the  gcd  of  light.*  It  was  con- 
stantly said  that  he  sent  the  rain,  and  as  he  thus  made  the 
earth  fruitful,  he  became  the  hero  of  countless  amours 
with  mortal  women,  daughters  of  earth.  The  local  legends 
relating  the  amours  of  Zeus,  are  often  only  the  description, 
under  various  poetic  forms,  of  natural  phenomena.  The 
famous  sacred  oak  of  Dodona,  from  out  the  leafy  branches 
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of  which  came  the  voiie  of  the  god,  r<?prMcnted  the  dark 
clouds.  Here  (Juno),  fniin  tlie  Sanscrit  Svar,  is  the  great 
goddcas  of  heaven.  Volatile  as  the  air,  she  passes  froni 
transports  of  love  to  tumults  of  hate,  Athette  (Minerva), 
who  becomes  in  the  end  the  purest  impcrao nation  of 
thought,  is  at  first  nothing  but  the  Wdic  Usbas}  Ahand, 
the  burning  one,  as  the  Vedic  poets  called  the  dawn.  Slie 
may  also  be  identified  with  the  equally  brilliant  lightning, 
which  comes  forth  from  the  skies  like  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  from  the  brain  of  her  father.*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  her  naturalistic  origin.  Apollo,  as  is  indicated 
by  his  name  of  Phtebus,  ^an,  light,  is  evidently  the  most 
brilliant  manifestation  of  the  gieat  god  of  heaven.  He  ts 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  of  Leto,  who  represents  the  night. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  under  a  palm-tree,  the  Greek 
name  of  which  signifies  the  dawn."  When,  in  the  very 
moment  of  hisbinh,  the  young  god  speeds  the  arrows  from 
his  bow,  he  isastrikingsymbiilof  the  rising  sun,  as  it  darts 
its  first  rays.  His  sister  Artemis,  with  her  golden  spindle 
and  her  golden  reins,  is  a  lunar  goddess.  She  is  ilie  most 
beautiful  and  chaste  of  virgins,  reprtsinteil  by  the  evening 
star,  whose  gentle  light  speaks  only  of  purity.  Hcrnies 
is  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia.  This  goddess  personifies  dark 
night,  as  is  indicated  by  the  cave  in  whose  gloomy  depths 
she  brought  forth  her  son.  Hermes  represents  twilight ; 
hence  in  a  myth  which  is  purely  Vedic,  he  appears  steal- 
ing the  cows  of  Apollo  which  symbolise  the  sun. 

After  the  gods  of  the  heavens  come  those  of  the  earth, 
and  of  fire  and  water.  In  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  we  trace 
the  /tgni  of  the  Vedas.*  Mis  name  is  s  metimes  used 
simply  as  a  synonym  for  fire  itself.  In  the  theogony 
of  Hesiod,  he  is  born  of  Here  alone,  in  an  access  of 
rage,  and  thus  becomes  the  image  of  a  stormy  sky.  His 
staggering  gait  represents  the  irregular  movement  of 
the  lightning.*  Hestia  (Vesla)*  carries  our  thoughts  at 
once  to  the  lire  on  the  hearth,  which  all  the  Aryans 
regarded  as  divine,  making  no  distinction  belueen  it 
and  the  sacrificial  fiie.      Hestia  presided  at  Delphi,  the 
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mo3t  sacred  altar  in  Greece.  There  she  apparently 
represented  the  centre  of  the  earth.  By  degrees  she 
became  confounded  with  the  earth,  and  consequently 
with  Demeter  and  Cybele.  Ares  or  Mars  is  obviously 
the  Creek  Indra,  the  god  of  t>ie  storm,  the  leader  of 
the  Manits,  the  breakers,  with  whom  his  very  name  aug- 
gcsta  a  probable  analogy.'  He  was  evidently  intended 
to  become  the  great  warrior-god  upon  earth.  His  inter- 
vention in  fight  is  always  accompanied  with  terrific  noise. 
His  cry,  when  wounded,  is  a  fearful  bellowing,  and  as 
soon  as  he  returns  to  the  heavens,  he  conceals  liimscif 
in  a  thick  cloud.  If  he  sleeps  in  the  arma  of  Aphro- 
dite, it  is  because  storms  sometimes  sleep  in  the  fair 
days  of  the  spring.  Aphrodite  herself,  who  has  evidently 
come  from  PiittnicJa  hy  way  of  Cyprus,  is  at  first  the 
voluptuous  image  of  the  creative  power  of  Hfe,  heraelf 
born  of  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  as  of  the  great  vital  fluid 
left  there  by  old  Saturn  after  his  mutilation.  She  can 
be  nothing  else  than  an  emblem  of  the  jruttfiilness  of 
nature. 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  Greek  mythology  will 
show  us  that  Poseidon  represents  the  humid  clement, 
Pluto  the  dark  regions  underground,  Demeter  the  earth, 
our  common  mother,  Proserpine  the  grain  of  wheat,  the 
Med  which  dies  to  live  again.  It  would  be  easy  to 
find  representations  of  every  aspect  of  nature,  grave  and 
gay,  in  the  crowd  of  secondary  deities  who  people  the 
lower  heights  of  Olympus.' 

The  transformation  of  these  gods  who  are  so  closely 
idenlilicd  with  natural  phenomena,  goes  on,  so  to  speak, 
before  our  eyes  in  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns,  till  it 
reaches  its  brilliant  consummation  in  the  two  great  epics  of 
the  sie^  of  Troy.  Wc  can  still  indeed  discern  the  cosmic 
force  through  the  human  garb  of  the  gods.  Their  weak- 
ttcsses,  llieir  enticements,  their  adventures,  even  their 
principal  attributes,  correspond  to  the  natural  pltenoment 
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which  they  at  first  represented,  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  more  and  more  ulearly. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Homeric  god  has  his  own  proper 
physiognomy  and  char.icter;  he  acts  htcc  a  living,  moral 
agent.  Nor  docs  he  only  act ;  he  speaks  and  deliberates ; 
pursues  a  train  of  thought ;  states  his  impressions,  makes 
known  his  will.  There  is  nothing  like  this  in  the  old  Aryan 
mythology,  except  in  the  later  incarnations  of  Rama,  (^iva 
and  Vishnu,  iiUisnry  disguises  of  a  god  who  is  always 
one  and  the  same,  and  who  only  assumes  a  human 
personality  as  a  momentary  mask.  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva, 
Mara,  are  aident  champions,  either  of  the  Trojans  or  the 
Greeks.  They  take  part  in  the  conflict  going  on,  and 
discuss  their  preferences  or  dislikes  on  the  heights  of 
(yympus,  like  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  themselves  in 
their  councils  of  war.  These  heights  of  Olympus  are 
mdeed  very  near  the  earth.  The  immortals  seem  to 
have  the  advantage  in  their  greater  strength  and  ex- 
emption from  death,  but  in  very  truth  they  arc  the 
inferiors  of  man.  It  is  clear  that  the  human  hero  is  the 
type  u]>on  which  the  conception  of  the  god  is  modelled. 
The  earthly  king  is  not  more  passionate  in  his  hate  than 
these  heavenly  monarchs.  He  speaks  with  as  much  elo- 
quence and  with  a  more  marked  effort  to  persuade, 
because  the  balance  of  forces  is  less  evenly  held  amon^ 
men  than  among  the  Olympians.  His  courage  inspires 
greater  interest,  for  his  risks  are  greater.  How  noble 
does  he  appear  in  the  heat  oi  battle,  exposing  his  breast 
to  the  mortal  darts,  and  overthrowing  all  that  stands  in 
his  way;  prest-nting  to  the  foe  as  grand  a  front  as  the 
mountain  which  rises  above  the  valleys.  In  truth  it  is 
hb  own  greatness  which  the  Greek  has  projected  upon  his 
gods.  If  they  are  pitiful,  if  they  bend  their  car  to  the 
suppliant,  they  have  learnt  the  lesson  from  Achilles, 
returning  to  old  Priam  the  body  of  Hector  watered  with 
his  tt-ars.  The  virtue  of  the  Homeric  hero  is  indeed 
darkened  by  m.my  shadows.  It  is  the  human  soul  in  its 
simple,  natural  development,  without  any  attempt  at  its 
radical  amendment.  His  valour  never  fails ;  he  is  good 
to  (he  unfortunate;  hospitality  js  a  sacred  duty  in  his 
e>es;  but  he  exterminates  his  enemies  without  scruple; 
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His  heart  refponds  to  all  the  tender  claims  of  family 
affection.  When  in  foreign  lands,  he  pictures  to  him^lf 
with  touching  pathos,  the  smoke  going  up  from  the 
family  roof-tree.  As  a  sen  he  is  dutiiul  ;  as  a  brother, 
full  of  tenderness.  He  honours  his  wife,  but  does  not 
deem  it  a  wrong  done  to  her  to  receive  into  intimacy 
many  a  fair  female  captive.  Hence  he  does  not  withdraw 
his  homage  from  gods  as  inconEtant  as  himself,  because  he 
judges  them  by  his  own  standard.  To  use  an  expression 
very  familiar  in  the  Iliad,  to  act  as  a  man  is  lo  show  one- 
sei/fkf  sow  eifa  god.  When  Ulysses  draws  himself  up  to 
his  majestic  height,  and  raises  ahead  "from  which  the 
hair  descends  in  wavy  curls  like  hyacinthine  ilowers," 
he  is  said  to  resemble  the  immortal  gods.'  Thus  the 
naturalistic  element  is  lost  in  the  human.  Nature  retires 
into  the  background. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  of  this  Wclory  of  mind  over 
the  unconscious  forces  of  matter,  is  that  harmonious  pro- 
portion between  all  the  parts  of  the  Homeric  epos  which 
makes  it  a  symmetrical  work,  expressing  one  main  thought 
and  marked  out  on  a  definite  plan.  In  this  it  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  disconnected,  bewildering  mass  o( 
Indian  poetry,  which  seems  to  lose  its  way  amid  the 
multiplicity  of  objects,  and  to  be  bafllcd  by  the  wild 
luxuriiuicc  of  nature.  In  the  Homeric  poem  everything 
bears  the  impress  of  thought,  the  seal  of  man's  reason, 
without  excluding  the  exquisite  flowers  of  imagination. 
Upon  the  canvas  all  palpitating  with  living  sculs,  falls  a 
calm  light  which  brings  into  relief  the  haimonious  lines 
of  the  setting. 

The  Greek  poet  by  no  means  slights  natural  objects. 
He  paints  his  landscape  as  faithfully  as  his  human  figures. 
Only  he  is  careful  not  to  let  his  hero  be  lost  in  the  vast- 
ncss  of  his  environment.  He  borrows  from  nature  the 
colours  in  which  to  represent  the  creation  of  his  thought. 
The  imegery  used  in  the  Homeric  epics  is  like  a  clear 
mirror  intended  to  reflect  the  thoughts,  the  feelings  and 
doings  of  the  man.  All  is  made  subservient  to  this  end, 
from  the  Gerce  lion  scattering  terror  Mith  his  ruar,  to  ii>e 

*  It  i»  nid  of  in<rstcs  Uifitatair  ituHet,  Odjisry  xziiL  v.  tiy 
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soft  silvery  foliage  of  the  olive,  bending  in  the  evening 
breeze,  till  the  cruel  storm  tears  it  up  by  the  rooi&  and 
lays  it  li'w.  The  forest  stn'pjicd  of  its  leaves  in  autumn 
by  tlie  icy  north  wind,  and  waiting  for  the  spring  to  clotlie 
it  afresh,  represents  the  successive  generations  of  men. 
This  humanisation  of  figures  borrowed  from  nature,  is 
not  one  of  the  least  characteristic  trails  of  this  puetry, 
which  is  always  fresh  and  vivid  without  exaggeration. 

It  must  be  recognised,  however,  that  above  the  simply 
human  god,  the  ideal  Irto,  the  rcligiuus  soul  of  the 
Greek,  even  at  tliia  period,  had  visions  of  a  yet  higher 
ideal,  though  he  did  not  try  to  bring  it  into  harmnny  with 
his  current  conceptions.  Homer  acknowledges  a  Zcua 
greater  than  the  vindictive  and  capricious  husband  of 
Juno,  a  supreme  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  god 
whose  power  there  is  no  resisting.'  "  All  Olympua 
trembk's  at  his  nod."  *  Speaking  to  the  gods  and  goddesses 
assembled  in  council  on  the  highest  peaks  of  many- 
ridged  Olympus,  he  says: 

•■Ye  shall  know 
In  strength  how  greatly  I  surpox  you  all 
Make  trial  if  ye  will,  ituit  all  inuy  know."* 

He  is  addressed  as  "  Father  Zeus,  the  ruler  over  gods 
and  men,"*  the  absilule  dispenser  of  good  and  ill.'  To 
him  repair  the  poor  and  the  distressed.  His  heart  is 
open  to  pity. 

"  Prsyeni  am  tho  dauglitcn  of  immuiial  Jov^* 
and  though 

"  Halt  and  wrinkled  and  of  feeble  sight. 
They  jiTcally  aid  and  hear  nuin  whien  li«  praya.'* 

It  is  in  the  second  of  the  Homeric  poems — the  pure 
and  pathetic  Odyssey — that  the  notion  of  the  deity  be- 
comes truly  exalted,  and  with  it  the  sense  of  man's  duty. 
Ulysses  is  the  type  of  a  heroism  very  difterent  from  that 


■  Iliad,  viiL  30;  xii.  1%^ 

'  11..J..  i.  614. 

*  llid.,  viii.  IQ  -21. 


*  Odj-aacy,  u.   |  1^ 

•  llia-^  viii.  3*.  38. 
■  Ibul.,  ix.  5&7, 
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of  Achilles.  Valour  is,  in  him,  combined  wilh  power  of 
thought,  eloquent  uUt-rance  with  self-restraint,  in  a  word, 
with  all  the  noblest  fncullit^s  of  man.  He  is  tlie  thinking 
rctd  whom  Neptune  himself,  with  all  his  hurricanes, 
cannot  break.  He  lifts  hia  head  again  after  every  stonn, 
and  his  supreme  conflict  waged  with  triumphant  iniquity 
at  Ithaca,  for  the  recovery  of  his  wife,  is  a  victory  of 
good  over  evil.  His  tutelary  goddess  is  herself  humiio 
in  a  higher  sense  than  the  Olympians  of  the  Iliad.  She 
rises  with  the  hero  himself.  In  the  Minerva  of  the 
Odyssey  we  have  already  a  foreshadowing  of  the  divine 
Virgin  of  Athens,  who  personifies  not  only  the  valour 
which  guards  the  fatherland,  but  thought,  genius,  virtue, 
all  that  exalts  and  vitalises  it. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  human  gods  of  the  Homeric 
epos  are  beset  with  insoluble  moral  contradictions.  Thus 
they  are  under  the  sway  of  a  power  stronger  than  them- 
selves, of  that  myateriouft  destiny  which  is  a  survival  of 
the  old  naturism,  as  though  to  show  that  it  is  never 
wholly  subdued  without  the  acceptance  of  the  theisttc 
conception  of  the  universe.  All  the  gods,  including 
Jupiter  himself,  bow  before  the  inexorable  law  of  fate. 
"The  gods  themselves,"  says  Homer,  "cannot  exempt 
their  beloved  hero  from  the  death  common  to  all,  when 
once  Moira  (destiny)  has  laid  hold  of  him  to  plunge  him 
into  the  deep  sleep  of  the  tomb." ' 

In  this  contradiction  lies  the  great  interest  of  the 
cosmc^ony  of  the  Hesiod.  It  is  a  mistake  to  look  upon 
this  as  a  poetic  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  things. 
The  myths  of  the  cosmogony  are  unquestionably  con- 
nected with  traditions  and  legends  which  embody,  in 
mythic  forms,  the  actual  recollections  of  the  great  geologic 
aisis.*  The  dominant  feature  in  this  broad  and  sombre 
picture  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  is  that  this  forma- 
tion is  the  result  of  terrible  struggles  among  the  great 
forces  of  nature,  these  being  personified  in  gigantic  beings 
at  once  blind  and  cruel,  and  now  as  eager  to  destroy  as 
they  once  were  to  create.  The  two  earliest  of  these 
OMmic  gods  arc  still  abstractions,   for  under  the  names 

'  Julr*  Giisi4  p.  54-    ilvira  U  llic  dcsliny  oTJapilel'. 
*  Pccbareie   c  br. 
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of  Chaos  and  Gaia,  they  symbolise  unlimited  space  and 
terreslrial  matter  in  process  of  formation.  Ero3  who 
sets  it  in  motion  is  simply  the  force  of  attractioD.  The 
drama  of  the  natural  life  does  not  begin  till  later,  when 
Uranus  appears  afler  the  simply  cosmic  deilits  such  as 
Erebus  and  nighl,  -Ether  and  day,  whose  only  function 
has  been  to  part  the  light  from  the  darkness.  Uranus 
produces  a  race  of  gods  by  his  union  with  Gaia  or  the 
earth.  He  is  the  first  murderer  among  these  great 
mysterious  gods  who  preceded  the  definite  organisation 
of  the  world.  He  tries  to  take  from  his  son  Chronat 
(Saturn)  the  life  he  has  given  him.  The  Cyclops,  who  are 
also  his  oifspring.  are  the  gods  of  storms,  and  represent 
the  power  of  evil  let  loose  in  the  world-  Chronos,  warned 
by  his  mother  of  the  murderous  designs  of  Uranus, 
surpiises  him  in  his  sleep,  mutilates  him,  and  throws  into 
the  sea  the  spoils  of  his  manhood,  which  floating  there  in 
the  state  of  foam,  give  birth  to  the  beautiful  Aphrodite. 

So  ends  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  The  divine  fruit- 
fulness  does  not  cease.  It  goes  on  producing  at  once  evil 
and  good,  for  dark  night,  the  firat-bom  daughter  of  Chaos 
and  Erebus,  gives  birth  to  hideous  old  age,  to  burning 
discord,  the  mother  of  all  dolor  and  travail,  to  the  Fates, 
Nemesis,  lust  and  death. 

The  Oath  which  is  to  counteract  the  efieets  of  evil,  act« 
as  a  beneficent  power  over  this  fatal  posterity  of  Erebud 
and  night.  With  the  Oath  comes  in  the  idea  of  the  tnoral 
law. 

Chronos,  jealous  of  2^us,  the  most  powerful  and  valiant 
of  his  sons,  to  whom  he  feels  he  will  have  to  give  place, 
seeks  again  to  kill  him,  but  the  young  god  is  saved  by  his 
mother,  and  at  the  time  appointed,  enters  on  the  deei.tive 
conflict  with  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  personified  in  the 
Cyclops  and  Titans, 

This  conflict  is  many  times  renewed,  and  is  not  decided 
till  Zeus,  after  having  shut  up  his  former  enemies  In  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  destroys  the  giant  1'yphon,  their.last 
survivor.  Hcsiod  gives  a  magnificent  description  of  the 
fatal  confiict 

*  The  rarth  wrfile  blatvs  wrtli  the  firrs  of  Jon, 
Nor  'he  llasli  tt'.trca  the  venliue  of  the  giuv^ 
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Fierci-  eIow)i  (lie  air,  the  boiJiiij;  ocean  roare, 

And  ihr  sens  wash  wilh  biimin);  wavc^  lltoir  shofes; 

Tht  darkling  vapours  tound  the  Tilans  glare, 

A  i>gli[  ti.«j  )iutwc-rrul  Tui  llicir  eyes  to  bear. 

One  conflagralirin  j^i-ms  to  *lHi!>.'  Ih'.-m  all, 

And  thrc-alpns  Chaos  with  Ihe  g'^n'ral  fall. 

From  what  Ihtir  eye*  bt-hold.  and  ivhat  they  hear, 

The  univeiiial  wrctk  ul  worlds  is  near. 

Should  ihr  lari>«  vault  of  ^mis.  tltc-  lieavena,  duaceui) 

And  with  the  earth  in  loud  ronrn^ion  blend, 

Like  this  would  itcpin  the  great  titmiiltiiouii  jar; 

The  goL's  cnpac'd,  such  the  big  voice  ofwarl 

And  now  the  bntilia^  winds  lli^ir  havoc  makv. 

Thirk  whiiU  iliF:  diint,  earth  thy  loitiiJatiuns  shake, 

Tlie  arms  of  Jove  thick  ami  terrific  !ly 

And  blat«  and  l.clltnv  throngh  the  trembling  sky. 

Winds,  thunder,  lij^hlinne  thro'  both  armies  droro 

Their  coiinre  itnpeluom,  from  the  hand  ot  Jove, 

Ij^ud  and  alu)wiidaiis  is  the  raging  fight ; 

And  DOW  csth  wairiui  ^ud  exerts  his  might.' 

This  sombre  and  impressive  picture  evidently  repre- 
sents the  first  volcanic  eonxnilsiona  of  the  earth,  and  shows 
u«  how  terrible  was  the  impression  left  by  them  on  the 
minds  of  the  surnvors.  It  is  truly  Creek  and  altogether 
in  harmony  with  humanifm,  that  the  victory  is  ascribed 
to  B  divine  hero,  a  sort  of  celestial  Achilles,  who  displays 
all  his  valour.  This  is  net  like  India's  symbolic  conflict, 
which  is  renewed  day  by  day,  and  is  only  a  poetic  image 
representing  the  pei^i»tent  contrasts  existing  in  nature. 
Jupiter's  combats  are  asi^igned  toadcRnite  datein  the  past, 
and  have  a  definite  result.  They  are  history  carried  into 
the  very  heart  of  nature.  In  order  to  mark  how  dis- 
tinctly the  victor)'  of  Zeus  inaugurates  a  new  era  in  which 
order  and  law  will  certainly  prevail,  the  Theogony  in  a 
singular  and  daring  myth  makes  him  devour  Metis  or 
wisdom,  the  mother  of  Minerva. 

"  He  made  the  goddess  in  himself  reside 
To  be  in  every  act  (he  cfemAl  gubde;'  * 

Themis,  the  impersonation  of  tlic  governing  power  of 
law,  becomes  his  second  wife.  I'hc  daughters  born  of  this 
alliance,  which  represents  universal  law,  are  the  Hours, 

*  Hniod,  Theocony,  looo— loa,  Cook'»  Tianal.        '  Ibid.    I3J7,  %. 
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"  The  Hours  to  Jove  did  tov«ly  Thcasie  bear, 
Eiinomic,  Dice  and  Irrnc  fair, 
Oct  human  labour*  they  the  power  possess, 
With  seasons  kind,  the  Iruits  ol  earth  to  bk-M,"* 

The  three  Falcs  are  fruits  of  the  same  union.  These 
determine  Che  destinies  of  man. 

The  nine  Muses  represent  t>eauty  and  harmony.  Lastly, 
Minerva,  sprung  full  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter, 
impersonates  at  once  valour  and  poetry,  while  Ncmcsia 
personifies  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 

This  victory  of  the  liutnan  god  is  not  complete,  however, 
because  the  powers  of  evit  arc  still  at  work.  Their  wry 
existence  remains  a  sad  and  inexplicable  problem,  for 
after  all,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  produced  directly 
by  the  gods  themselves.  Evil,  pain  and  death  have 
been  from  the  beginning,  and  are  traceable  to  the  first 
Cause  of  all  things,  which  is  itself  subject  to  the  futal  law 
of  necessity.  The  primordial  god  might  say  with  Osiris: 
"  Evil  and  Not-being  are  in  me."  Hence  Zeua  himself  is 
never  sure  of  his  triumph,  and  is  always  in  fear  of  rival* 
rising  up  to  dispute  his  power.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  strange  myth  of  Prometheus,  at  least  in  its  earlier 
form,  as  it  appears  in  the  Thcogony,  It  puts  the  destiny 
of  man  in  an  altogether  mournful  light.  Prometheus, 
according  to  Hesiod,  is  a  beneficent  rather  than  a  per- 
verse Titan.  He  not  only  triea  to  steal  the  celestial  fire 
that  he  may  give  it  to  man,  and  with  it  impart  to  him  the 
secret  of  all  progress  in  the  natural  life;  but  he  is  anxious 
also  to  communicate  to  him  the  more  subtle  and  divine 
flame  of  intellect.  Yet  he  deserve*  the  wrath  of  Zeus, 
when,  fearing  the  jealousy  of  the  god,  he  deals  craftily  with 
him.  Hence  the  punishment  in  which  the  whole  miserable 
race  of  mankind  is  involved.  Strange  to  say,  this  punish- 
ment comes  through  the  smiling  enchantress  who  is  so 
deeply  to  wound  his  spirit—  Pandora,  the  gracious  image 
of  the  eternal  feminine  clement^who  brings  to  him 

*A  msket  full  of  diseases  .nod  coirodini;  cares, 
And  Hope  alone  rrmains  eatire  wiihio." ' 

'  Hesiod,  "TlicoKony,*  I»J9 — 40. 
■ficdod,  "Worksuid  I>*H"95-9& 
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Hesiod 
mortals. 


draws    a   gloomy    picture  of    the    destiny   o( 


"And  now  unnumbcr'd  woes  o'tr  mortals  i«isna 
Alike  infect;.'!!  \%  thi^  IttJtit  and  mnin, 
OVr  human  r^irr  cJiKtempers  silent  stray 
And  multiply  their  strength  by  night  iutd  day."' 

Such  is  the  fate  of  man  in  this  "  rough  iron  age,"  which 
has  succeeded  to  the  glotioiis  fclicitks  of  the  sons  of 
Saturn  during  the  age  of  gold.  The  impiety  of  men  has 
put  an  end  to  this  blissful  era,  and  in  the  two  succeeding 
periods,  the  age  of  silver,  and  the  sge  of  bra5.s,  good  is 
much  alloyed  with  manifold  ills.  But  a  yet  sterner  doom 
awaits  them.     The  poet  exclaims: — 

"  Oh  t  wuuld  I  hati  my  hours  of  lifv  b(^D 
Qrfoie  this  liflli.  this  &in(ii]  race  o(  man ; 
Or  had  1  not  bci  ii  tall  A  In  brr jthc  the  day. 
Till  the  rough  iron  age  had  passed  away! 
For  now,  (he  limes  arc  siiclii  the  goi's  "idain 
That  every  mmnci^t  nhatl  t>c  wtngird  n-iih  pain. 
Condcmntd  to  BoriuwB  and  to  toil  we  livi: ; 
Rest  to  oui  labour  deatli  alone  izan  givc^* 
•  •  <  • 

"  Oh,  bow  degr-neratc  U  the  human  state  j 
Strict  honesty  and  naked  liiilh  s^aII  (ad, 
The  perjured  ullain,  in  hii^  ails  prevail. 
Hoarftc  envy  bIhiII.  iirisccii,  cii'rt  her  voio^ 
Attend  the  wretched  and  in  ill  rejoice. 

Iu.itice  and  modcoty  at  length  do  fly, 
(obed  their  fair  limbs  in  ivhite,  and  gain  the  df. 
From  the  ivi<le  caith  they  reach  ttie  bl<sn.-d  abodes, 
Arul  join  lh(^  great  assembly  uf  the  god*. 
While  ureti'l.ed  men,  abandoned  to  their  grid^ 
Sink  in  then  sorrows,  ho]>cless  of  rclirC 

We  should  form  a  ii-cry  inadequate  idea  of  Greece  if 
n-e  were  to  ignore  this  dark  and  tragic  aspect  of  her 
leligion,  which  is  often  p.-a!,ed  by,  lost  as  it  were  in  the 
cllulgencc  of  her  heroic  and  esthetic  life.  This  htdtk-n 
Aorrow,  intensiticd  by  rellccticn,  was  all  the  more  poignant 
because  it  srcsc  out  of  the  very  nature  of  things,  or  to 
apeak  mwe  exactly,  out  of  the  veiy  natui^  cf  her  gotk, 
Jupiter  included.  Uid  lie  not  us  a  gcd  betray  jealousy 
[>f  man  and  a  desire  to  kc-ep  him  in  liuiniliating  tx^ndage? 

'HcMOd^  "Wvrlciand  Day*,'  lOo— lOJ.   '  Ibid.,  173— i;;,  iSr— )99. 
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OlhcT  8cnlriT)?nls,  ns  we  know,  reacted  again^it  tins  ratatixm 
of  evil,  and  tlie  idea  of  a  jn«t  and  benevoiLiiI  god  often 
rent  the  thick  veil  of  lingering  naturism.  Wc  shall  see 
that  a  hoi>e  of  reconciliation  arises  in  the  end  for  the 
Titan-bcncfactor  of  mankind.  In  a  new  pSase  of  the 
religious  evolution,  his  unhappy  fate  is  attributed  to  the 
thought  of  pride  and  rebellion,  which  hltnd<-d  with  the 
benetits  he  sought  to  heap  ui»n  mankind,  and  to  his 
impious  attempt  to  deceive  Jupiter  by  olTcring  him  a  mock 
sacrifice,  in  which  he  was  cheated  of  the  best  part  of  the 
victims.  In  the  pathetic  story  of  the  destiny  of  man,  as 
given  by  Hcsiod,  we  have  already  an  anticipation  of  the 
true  solution  of  ttie  enigma  of  evil.  More  tlian  once  men 
are  charged  with  being  the  authors  of  their  own  mis- 
fortunes. 

"  Is  th«[C  a  mnn  whom  incorrupt  we  call, 
Who  xili  aliki^  unprqiicliced  to  all. 
By  him  Ihc  city  iiourislies  in  peace 
His  bordors  kniicK^n  and  his  ions  ioctetsfc 
From  hitn  aU-sc^inn  Jove  will  drire  a^ 
All  civil  discord  and  the  rage  of  war. 
No  days  of  famine  to  the  nghtcDiii  fall, 
But  all  is  plenty,  and  delightful  all. 

•  •  •  • 

Not  thui  the  wick«d  who  In  ill  delight, 

>A'hose  daily  aL-ta  pcrvvn  the  rules  of  right. 

To  ihcae  th«  wiae  disposer  love  oidaios 

Ri^peated  losMs  and  a  world  of  pabia; 
>  •  •  • 

t;xnetl]r  nuHc,  fc  rul««a  of  mankind, 

The  ways  of  truth  nor  be  to  justice  blinds 

Conaider  all  ye  do.  and  all  yr  say, 

The  holy  demons  to  I  heir  god  convey 

Aerial  spirits  by  ({rrat  Jove  d-^jpfd 

To  bn  on  earth,  the  guardians  ai  mankuu^ 

Invisible  to  moital  eyes  they  go 

And  mjik  our  actions  good  or  bad  below. 

Th'  immortal  spii^  with  tvatchfiil  care  prev< 

And  thrice  ten  thousand  round  their  ehargea 

Instiee.  unspotted  moid,  derived  from  Jove, 

Renowned  aad  rererencod  tqr  the  gods  above 

When  monala  riolatc  her  sacred  laws. 

When  judges  hear  the  bribe,  and  not  the  cauM^ 

Close  ny  her  parent  uod  bchoM  her  Stand, 

And  iir^e  the  pii»)s1int<^t  their  crime*  demand.' 

'  Rcuoa,  '■  Work*  and  Oay^'aaj— aS9>  »3*— aj9l  Vft-itt^ 
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The  great  paradox,  which  underlies  the  whole  cos- 
mogony of  Hcsiod  remains  never iheless,  since  it  is 
laken  for  granted  thai  evil  is  among  the  first  principles  of 
all  things ;  but  the  voice  of  conscience  has  been  lilted  up 
and  must  make  itself  heard  in  spite  of  all  merely  intellectual 
resistance.  The  saying  of  the  poet  is  no  longer  true,  that 
no  remedy  is  left  for  the  ills  of  mortals. 

If  they  have  offended  their  god,  this  god  docs  not 
punish  them  arbitrarily  and  capriciously.  It  is  possible 
to  appease  him  and  it  is  through  atonement  that  man 
seeks  restoration.  The  motive  which  made  Zeus  lift  his 
arm  against  Prometheus,  and  against  man,  was  not,  merer 
envy,  as  the  poet  had  at  first  implied,  but  the  vindication 
of  his  just  claims.  As  humanism  progresses,  the  moral 
sentiment  pre\'ails  more  and  more  in  Greece  over  the 
contradictions  of  naturism.  and  she  is  the  more  bent  on 
seeking  a  sufficient  expiation  for  sin.  We  shall  see  how 
this  high  endeavour  brings  out  a  new  development  of  the 
divine  idea  in  the  heart  of  this  noble  race,  which  seemed 
in  the  Homeric  poems  to  apprehend  it  only  as  a  distant 
shining  ideal. 


{  III.— Thb  Greek  Cultus. 

Let  us  enquire,  in  the  6rst  place,  in  what  way  the  Greek 
rdigton  in  its  ordinary  observance,  met  this  craving  foi 
inward  satisfaction,  before  we  pass  on  to  observe  what 
attempts  were  made  to  supplement  its  deficiencies.  The 
cultus  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  all  Aryans,  was  at 
lir^t  of  a  private  and  family  diaracter,  addressing  itself 
primarily  to  the  ancestors,  who  were  worshippetl  under 
the  name  of  Manes,  after  their  ashes  had  been  laid  under 
the  stone  of  the  family  hearth  which  was  the  first  altar.' 

The  Manes  were  the  objects  of  constant  worship. 
Every  mca!  began  with  a  libation  in  their  honour.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  them  were  preceded  by  acts  of  purifi- 
cation. Wc  do  not  assert  that  the  worship  of  the  Manes 
was  the  only  cultus,  and  was  not  even  then  supplemented 
by  the  adoration  of  the  gods  of  naturism,  but  it  possessed 

'  Sec  M.  FuMd  deCoalan^n'  able  work,  "  Ia  cite  uilique.' 
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for   a  time  in  Greece   the  preponderance  which  always 
belonged  to  it  in  Rome 

The  fatherland,  as  the  name  itself  indicates,  is  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  fathers.  The  city  often 
had  a  central  altar,  of  which  Vesta  was  the  tutelary 
goddess.  On  this  a  perpetual  fire  burned.  The  great  gods 
of  tlie  fatherland  were  its  true  penatcs.  Their  stalnes 
were  placed  in  the  eella  of  the  temple,  which  was 
divided  from  the  profane  portions  by  the  portico.  Aa  the 
house  of  a  benevolent  gnd,  the  sanctuary  offered  a  shelter 
to  all  fugitives,  even  slaves.  This  right  of  asylum,  so 
rarely  violated,  was  the  august  sign  of  the  divine  hospi- 
tality. Thp  religious  feasts  were  designed  tn  celebrate 
the  glory  of  the  gods,  by  giving  a  representation  of  the 
legends  concerning  them.  Thus  the  procession  of  wor- 
shippers was  of  great  importance.  The  Greek  priest- 
hood was  not  an  exclusive  class.  At  first  it  was  universal 
in  its  character.  Every  father  of  a  family  fulfilled  die 
ofBce  for  the  pcnates  of  his  own  household.  Even  the 
priesthood  engaged  in  public  worship,  did  not  constitute 
a  caste.  So  long  as  the  Greek  cities  had  kings,  these 
were  the  fij^t  priests,  a  human  and  lay  character 
being  thus  attached  to  the  priesthood.  When  it  became 
fixed  in  certain  families,  they  were  not  on  that  account 
excluded  from  common  life,  in  which  the  priests  them- 
seK-es  took  their  part.  Subsequently,  the  priesthood 
became  elective,  a  clear  proof  of  the  absence  of  the 
exclusive  spirit  of  rastc.  It  was  not  the  less  held  in 
honour  and  amply  remunerated,  both  by  the  sacrifices  and 
by  pious  foundations  left  to  the  temples.  The  idea  of 
purity  was  moreover  always  associated  with  the  priest- 
hood ;  thus  there  were  manifold  rites  of  purification  to  be 
observed  by  the  officiating  priest. 

The  priestly  office  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
mantic  art  or  interpretation  of  oracles,  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  Greece,  especially  at  Delphi.  We 
shall  see  how  a  religious  guild,  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  country,  grew  up  there,  with  the  character  of  6xity, 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tradition.  Hymns 
in  honour  of  the  gods  were  an  important  part  of  worship. 
The  choruses  sang  and  danced  at  the  same  time. 
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In  the  rcligicn  of  Greece,  as  in  all  the  naUire-rcIigitns, 
lacrifice  was,  in  ihe  first  place,  an  cfftring  to  the  gods,  de- 
signed to  prccure  their  favour  by  mrking  them  shanrs  in 
man's  best,  and  even  by  (ffering  ihcm  sacred  food.  The 
libation  conveyed  the  healing  draught  to  them  through 
fissures  in  the  ground.  The  victim  when  consumed  bjr 
fire,  served  them  as  fcod.  In  later  times  their  worshippers 
ate  in  their  name,  the  meat  on  llie  altar.  The  gods 
breathed  in  the  smoke  of  the  holocausL  Sacrifices  were 
indefinitely  multiplied.  They  were  offered  on  all  special 
occasions  in  private  and  public  life.  Every  sacrifice  was 
accompanied  with  a  prayer  to  all  the  gods.  The  sacrifices 
soon  assumed  a  more  ikvaled  character,  when  expiatory 
virtue  began  to  be  attributed  to  tham.  l"herc  were  also 
holy  ablutions  whicli  weie  sometimes  real  baptisms.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the 
victim  had  a  holier  significance  than  the  holceaust,  which 
was  merely  designed  to  suj^ply  the  aliment  for  the  gcxls. 
As  the  sacrifice  was  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  expiating 
sin,  its  virtue  was  supposed  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
dignity  of  the  sufi"erer.  Hence,  in  remote  times,  human 
sacrifices  were  offertd — a  practice  perpetuated  even  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  as  we  gather  fnm  the  sacrifice  of  (he 
daughter  of  Agamemnon.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
of  the  expiatory  intention  of  these  sacrifices  of  blood, 
and  especially  of  the  human  sacrifices.  Of  His  wc  have 
examples  at  Athens,  where  EpLci.theus  sacrificed  his 
daughters,  and  at  Thebes  wi.ere  Tiresins  ordered  Crccn  to 
ofifcr  up  his  son.'  In  Bo^ctia,  wl  ere  an  epidemic  plague 
broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  a  priest  of 
Bacchus,  the  Delphic  oracle  ctmmandcd  the  sacrifice  of 
a  noble  youth  to  appease  the  gcd.'  Human  sacrifices 
\vcrc  soon  abandoned,  and  certain  snlmal^,  to  which  a 
substitutionary  value  was  attached,  became  the  victims 
instead. 

M.  Maury  well  says:  "  If  a  Greek  thought  himself 
pursHicd  by  fate,  or  if  he  had  con>mitted  any  crime,  he  was 
convinct-d  that  by  his  guilty  act  he  had  drawn  down  the 
anger  of  st  me  deity,  which  l:e  sought  toavtil  by  satrificcs 


'  Euripid.*,  *  Pbaniic*  v,  917. 
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and  rites  of  a  particular  nature.  He  offered  a  sort  of 
compensation  for  his  crime,  which  he  regarded  as  a  direct 
offence  against  the  gods.  In  the  first  category  of  crimt-s 
needing  i-xpiaiion  were  sacrilege,  the  theft  of  sacred 
ohjecis,  ;ind  murder,  especially  murder  perpetrated  in  a 
temple.  It  was  supposed  tliat  the  god  might  be  appeased 
by  rites  in  which  the  crime  was  transferred  to  animals, 
or  objects  without  life.  The  pig  was  the  animal  most 
commonly  used  for  such  expiations." ' 

All  these  atlenipls  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  goda 
failed  however  to  satisfy  the  conscience.  Something  was 
still  lacking.  There  was  wanting  a  god  who  should  him- 
self share  in  the  atonement  and  thus  give  it  tnie  efRcacy. 
The  sense  of  this  great  need  brought  about  the  most 
important  evolution  in  the  religious  history  of  Greece. 


'  For  ■  <1cUil«(l  ilracriplion  of  the  Gicck  wonhip  and  of  its  snccificea, 
the  rr»dcr  is  referred  lo  fr  vU.  uid  xi*.  of  M.  Maury's  "  IlisWlte  dea 
religions  de  la  Giixc' 
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TBE  RELlCrON  OF  GREECE  IN  ITS  FULL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

§  I.— The  Worship  of  Apollo. 

the  entire  religious  life  of  the  Greeks,"  says 
Curtiiis,  "no  great  eprch  is  more  dearly  marked 
thanthe  first  appearance  of  Apollo."  '  We  iiavc  already 
seen  this  brilliant  son  of  Jupiter  first  shining  in  the 
heavens  as  a  solar  god,  then  reappearing  in  mythologic 
legend  in  conflict  with  the  black  serpents,  the  symbols 
of  the  dark  powers  of  evil,  or  again  in  distant  pilgrimage 
amcng  the  Hj-pcrLoreans,  representing  ihe  departure  of 
the  sun,  or  at  least,  the  diminution  of  its  powers  in  the 
wan  winter  days. 

We  observe  the  trace  of  tliese  solar  myths  in  the  cruel 
death  of  tlie  beloved  of  Apollo,  the  beautiful  young  Myacin- 
thus,  devoured  like  the  Phr^'gian  Adonis,  by  a  wild  beast. 
The  worship  of  Apollo  always  retained  indtcd  tlic  traces 
of  its  naturalistic  origin,  but  it  received  a  new  and  grand 
moral  development  alter  the  period  of  the  Homeric  pocms. 
Even  in  the  religions  of  the  East,  the  glorious  luminary 
of  the  sicy  had  become  to  a  large  extent  a  sublime  symbol 
lo  his  worshippers.  They  ascribed  to  him  purity  and 
omniscience.  We  know  to  how  high  a  place  the  god  of 
light  was  raised  in  li.e  Avesta  and  even  in  Ihe  Vedas. 
while  stilt  relaining  the  impersonal  character  which  is 
always  the  Wealntss  of  the  Oiiental  tliccdicy.  The  genius 
nf  Gieece  sets  upon  him  the  seal  of  a  human  individuality. 
His  attributes  become  moral  qualities  cimbinirg  to  form 
the  living  unity  of  a  person  instead  of  a  mere  abstraction. 

■  JolekCiiMil,  V.  1E7— 194.    Set  *Ie«  CiutiiM,  vol.  lLbtokU.4.  Hk 
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At  first  Afollo  appears  to  us  as  the  god  of  the  Bwett 
Springtime,  and  of  rural  life;  the  Itcav-vnly  shcplicrd 
leading  his  flocks  to  the  mountaitis.  He  calls  up  before 
us  an  imsge  of  peace,  of  pure  felicity.'  He  is  at  tlie  sante 
time,  the  god  of  the  lyre,  with  the  Muses  for  companions; 
the  god  of  Bong  and  music,  the  inspircr  of  all  poetry. 
But  this  firstborn  of  light  is  above  all  the  grd  of  pro- 
phecy, the  great  mr-^'alcr  to  men  of  the  thought  and  will 
of  Zeus.  Nor  does  he  merely  reveal  the  lawof  good.  He 
i&  also  the  Purifier,  the  Restorer,  in  a  word  the  atoning 
god.  He  has  had  need  lo  make  expiation  for  himself; 
for  though  he  is  the  beneficent  gcd,  he  is  alfio  the  god 
who  slays,  the  terrible  archer  whose  dcathful  dart,  like 
the  burning  ray  of  the  sun,  consumes  the  life  it  has 
created.  His  silvtr  bow  is  as  formidable  as  the 
weighty  arms  of  Ares.  But  it  is  not  in  his  nature 
to  smite  past  recovery,  ITiose  whom  he  wounds,  he 
heals.  Mis  divine  son  vEsculapius  rcpretcDis  this  aspect 
of  his  nature,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  There  is, 
however,  an  evil  more  lo  be  dreadtrd  than  plague  or 
pestilence.  This  is  the  sin  which  defiles  ihe  soul  and 
arouses  the  anger  of  the  gods,  such  defilement  reaching 
its  culminating  point  in  murder.  Apollo  was  able  to  wash 
away  this  stain  even  from  the  most  guilty,  all  the  more 
because  he  had  himself  known  die  need  of  purification  and 
expiation ;  for  though  he  had  wrought  a  gicat  deliverance 
in  slaying  the  Lernean  Hydra,  he  had  nevertheless  con- 
tracted the  defilement  which  necessarily  follows  murder, 
and  his  Icng  captivity  with  Admetus  was  his  expiaii<.n. 
This  sovereign  god  had  had  then  his  access  of  passion. 
The  memory  of  it  was  perpetuated  every  year  during  the 
barbarous  ages,  by  the  immolation  of  htiman  victims 
chosen  from  among  great  criminals;  and  subsequently  by 
the  sending  away  into  the  desert  of  a  youth  who  repre- 
sented the  exile  of  the  god.  His  power  to  dcli\'CT  knew 
no  bounds,  [f  the  fugitive  murderer  received  on  his  brow 
the  blood  of  the  atoning  victim,  and  was  touched  by  the 
sacred  laurel,  he  was  thus  placed  under  the  protecUon  of 

'  Upon  Ihii  dcvclcpncDt  of  tlic  myth  of  ApoUok  sec  Pfdicr,  ««!,  1, 
DecUiraic,  c.  v. 


the  merciful  god.     Hence  Apolio  was  called  the  saviour* 
god,  and  was  regarded  as  the  redeemer  from  moral  eviL 

It  was  through  the  power  of  these  consnlatorj'  beliefs 
that  the  worship  of  Apollo  exerted  so  great  an  influence 
at  Delphi,  which  became  for  centuries  the  focus  of  the 
nationality  of  Greece  and  the  cliief  sanctuary  of  her 
religion.  In  this  secluded  valley  in  the  heart  of  Greece ' 
the  prophet-god  gave  his  oracles.  It  was  believed  that 
the  Pythoness,  who  was  his  organ,  received  her  inspira- 
tion from  the  smoke  rising  from  the  burning  entrails 
of  the  earth.  The  Delphic  nrades  were  not  necessarily 
prophecies,  for  they  dealt  less  wilh  the  future  tl  an  with 
the  present.  The  solutiftns  they  gave  of  the  difflreiit 
problems  presented  to  them,  were  inspired  by  ancient 
national  tradition,  piously  preserved  by  the  priests 
of  Delphi.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  priests  were 
often  guided  in  their  replies  by  the  intuitions  of  conscience; 
thxis  their  great  influence  was  sometimes  beneficial,  in  spite 
of  the  enijiinalic  char«cter  of  their  oracles. 

The  distant  colonies  received  with  peculiar  deference 
oracles  which  seemed  to  them  the  very  voice  of  the  father- 
land, an  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  gieat  gods.  The  Delphic 
priesthood  had  thus  far  more  influence  than  the  old 
Amphictyonics.  It  did  much  to  mainUin  the  unity  of 
Hellenism  in  the  midst  of  the  rivalries  of  the  various 
separate  states.  Its  counsels  were  decisive,  whenever 
the  question  raised  was  one  affecting  the  cultus  or  the 
practice  of  religion.  The  oracle  was  very  far  from  being 
a  mere  vulgar  imposture. 

It  was  under  this  influence  of  Apollo  that  another  in- 
stitution arose,  which  was  no  less  favourable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  unity  of  Greece — the  institution  of  the 
Olympic  games,  to  which  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games 
were  aflo^-ards  added.  In  these  great  jousts  the  aim  was 
to  give  harmonious  development  at  once  to  body  and  mind, 
by  aiming  at  an  ideal  of  beauty,  strength  and  intelligence, 
which  was  simply  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  manhood.  The 
wrestling,  horse  and  chariot -racing,  boxing,  running  in 
armour,  throwing  the  spear,  and  shooting  with  the  bow, 
were  followed  by  nobler  contests,  chiefly  of  music  and 
poetiy.     Alt  lliesc  games  were  entered  into  as  religious 
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(lulios.     The  laurel  which  crowned  the  victor  was  plucked 
from  the  sacred  tree  of  Apollo. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose,  however,  that  in  this 
Delphic  worship,  including  the  great  yearly  games,  the 
only  thing  aimed  at  was  the  symmetrical  and  harmonious 
development  of  man's  physic.il  and  intellectual  qualities.' 
We  must  not  f<irget  the  poignant  Kense  uf  guilt  and  the 
yearning  for  reparation  and  expiation  which  Apollo  him- 
self had  fell  before  urging  on  his  worshippers  to  offer 
atoning  sacrifices.  Greece  did  indeed  aspire  to  realise 
the  true  and  perfect  harmonies  of  life ;  but  she  knew  also 
that  discord  had  fallen  upon  this  perfect  harmony  and 
that  the  Jarring  element  needed  to  be  removed.  She 
knew  that  it  was  not  only  by  the  well-balanced  develop- 
ment of  all  the  natural  faculties  that  true  harmony 
could  be  restored,  but  by  means  of  an  atonement  which 
it  must  be  hers  to  seek  at  the  hands  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  her  gods. 

§  II. — ^Tme  Worship  or  Athena. 

DEVEI.OrMEJtT  or    HeU-CNISM  UMDER    PERICLe& 

Wbltever  importance  may  hav-e  become  ailacbed  at 
Delphi  to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  was  undoubtedly  at 
first  the  great  god  of  the  Dorians,  he  soon  had  to  share  the 
religious  hegemony  with  another  divinity  who  exerted  an 
influence  no  less  considerable  over  the  development  of 
Greece.  Athens,  without  making  anything  like  a  scliisnt, 
and  while  long  remaining  faithful  to  Delphi,  had  her 
special  cullus,  which  was,  in  truth,  the  highest  personifica- 
tion and  most  brilliant  idealisation  of  her  own  genius.  It 
was  presented  to  the  glorious  divinity  who  bore  her  name. 
Athena  or  Minerva  often  appears  as  the  true  sister  of 
Apollo.  Like  him  she  is  a  warrior,  and  victory  her  faith- 
ful  companion.  She  difluscs  her  benefits  over  tlie  earth, 
as  her  worshipper  is  reminded  by  the  mild  lustre  of  the 
silver-leaved  olive  which  is  dedicated   to  her.     She  prc- 

'  On  this  point  ve  rillTcT  hum  M.  Jules  Cimrd.  He  tecs  in  Hcllcniun 
ooly  >n  CTt-liiiion  In  the  dircriion  <A  hacmony.  We  kc  in  It  the  painful 
cftMl  10  tcalorc  a  hariDooy  broken  l>y  aia  and  evil. 
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sides  also  over  the  birlh  of  children,  But  this  ancient 
goddess  of  the  dawn  becomes  more  and  more  identified 
with  thought.  Sprung  from  the  very  head  of  Zeu%  a 
direct  emanation  from  the  supreme  intellect,  she  scatters 
lavishly  all  gifts  of  the  spirit,  and  t^uickcns  every  active 
faculty,  from  the  towly  wit  of  the  woman  whose  deft 
fingers  weave  bright  textures  to  adorn  her  hiisb.ind  or  her 
home,  to  the  genius  that  creates  the  master-pieces  of  art. 
In  a  word,  she  is  the  divine  type  of  thought.  She  is  the 
spotless  virgin  of  Greece,  the  verj-  impersonation  of  purity. 
The  temple  of  the  goddess  on  the  Acropolis  is  an  immortal 
type  of  the  most  perfect  art. 

The  festivals  kept  in  her  honour  were  noble  and  pure 
like  herself.  "The  festival  of  Athene  in  the  capital  be- 
came the  political  coUecti^-e  festival,  the  Panathenara  ;  the 
sanguinary  days  of  feuds  were  forgotten,  and  with  the 
new  national  festival  was  united  for  all  times  the  sacri- 
ficial worship  of  the  goddess  of  peace."'  At  the  great 
Panatheniea,  when  all  the  dUt  of  Athens  were  gathered 
together,  a  splendid  robe  for  Athena  was  borne  up  to  the 
citadel.  "  On  this  piece  of  tapestry  were  woven  the  deeds 
of  the  goddess,  as  well  as  e\-enis  of  national  hisiorj-,  and 
even  the  portraits  of  the  citizens  who  had  deserved  well  of 
the  city."  *  At  the  head  of  the  solemn  procession  marched 
the  priests,  those  who  assisted  in  the  worship,  the  magis- 
trates appointed  to  the  charge  of  sacred  things,  and  lastly 
a  chorus  of  young  girls.  In  the  centre  of  the  procession 
were  led  the  victims  for  the  sacrifice.  A  group  of  old  men 
remarkable  for  their  beauty,  swung  branches  of  the  olive 
tree,  "  Lastly  Ihcy  were  joined  by  the  victors  of  all  the 
previous  days,  the  handsomest  and  strongest  Athenians 
of  all  ages,  in  chariots,  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
splendidly  equipiKd,  crowned  with  wreaths  and  arranged 
in  solemn  order,  —the  (lower  of  the  civic  community  pre- 
senting itself  to  the  divinity  of  the  State."* 

In  this  admirable  development  of  Hellenic  civilisation 
we  must  recognise  the  share  taken  by  one  man,  who  has 
well  deserved  to  give  his  name  to  the  centur)-,  Pericles 
is  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  genius  of  Greece  in  its  fuH 

■  Cnrtiut,  ml.  i.  book  iL  p.  joa.  *  IM.,  ^  ii.  book  tU,  p.  578. 

•  Itrid,  p.  578. 
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maturity  and  consciousness  of  its  own  powers.  The 
grandest  representative  of  the  higher  Uterary,  artistic 
and  philosophical  cuhure  of  his  time,  he  possessed  what 
has  been  well  called,  the  divine  gift  of  government.  He 
ruled  by  the  ascendancy  of  his  genius  aiid  by  his 
eloquence  over  a  democracy  whose  privileges  he  broad- 
ened, and  whose  hours  of  toil  he  relaxed,  but  whom  he 
never  oppressed.  On  the  field  of  hallle,  as  in  the  agora, 
he  stands  unrivalled,  always  maintaining  that  calm  dignity 
which  accompanies  complete  self-possession. 

The  development  of  such  a  democracy  calls  out  all  the 
faculties  of  man,  since  the  duties  of  the  state  were  not 
delegated  to  specialists  but  devolved  upon  all  citizens. 
Never  did  the  tree  of  humanity  put  forth  freer  and  more 
fniilful  branches.  Pericles  did  all  in  his  power  to  attract 
to  Athens  the  masters  of  art  from  the  whole  of  Greece. 
At  the  same  time  he  returned  with  usury  all  that  he 
borrowed,  for  he  was  ever  ready  to  spare  the  greatest 
artists  to  go  wherever  they  were  needed  to  renew  and 
embellish  the  s-mctuaries  of  the  fatherland,' 

Athens  was  placed  in  a  position  of  singular  advantage 
for  the  development  of  the  higher  culture  in  every  depart- 
ment. We  know  with  what  enthusiasm  the  beautiful  site  of 
their  dty  inspired  her  inhabitants.  We  need  only  remind 
the  reader  of  the  famous  chorus  in  CEdipus  Coloncuft. 

"  Here,  aa  heaven  drops  its  dew, 
Narciwuf)  giuws  willt  (air  betis  elustered  o'er 

Wrcalh  lo  the  Dread  Ones  due 
The  Miphly  Goddcises  whum  we  adore; 
And  here  is  seen  ibt  crocus,  goldcn^cycdj 

The  slceplesa  streams  ne'er  fail ; 

Still  wandering  on  they  Klid<v 
And  deal  Kcphisos  nniers  all  ihc  vale; 

Daily  eocli  nighl  and  mom 
It  winds  Ihroufh  all  Ibe  wide  and  fair  champalgi 

And  pours  it8  Hood  new-burn 
From  the  elear  Tresheig  of  the  fallen  rain; 

The  Muses  scorn  it  not, 
But  h«rc,  rejoicing,  their  high  feast  days  hold, 

And  here,  in  lliis  blest  spot. 
Dwells  Aphrcidilc  in  her  eur  of  EDtd."* 


■  bccCurtliis.  "  History  of  Greeer,"  vol.  it.  Book  ili.  tic. 
*  OCdipua  at  Colonu*,  6S0-6961  E.  H.  Plumplrc'*  Tium, 
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In  the  closing  lines  Sophocles  points  to  the  highest 
glory  of  Athene.  Elociucno.-,  poetry,  art,  history,  phi- 
losophy, »ll  attained  under  Pwkles  a  decree  of  perfection 
never  to  be  equalled,  for  never  again,  surely,  can 
humanity  know  so  fair  r  spring-time  so  marvellously 
adorned. 

The  whole  scope  of  the  civilisation  of  Athens  is  cha- 
racterised by  Thucydides  in  a  few  strokes  of  genius, 
which  show  how  wonderful  was  the  stimulus  it  gave  to 
the  free  development  of  individual  gifu.  He  says:  "  Wc 
ha\'e  the  advantage  of  not  suffering  beforehand  from 
coming  troubles,  and  of  proving  ourselves  when  we  are 
involved  in  them,  no  less  bold  than  those  who  arc  always 
toiling,  so  that  our  country  is  worthy  of  admiration  in 
those  respects,  and  in  others  besides. 

"  For  we  study  taste  with  economy,  and  philosophy  with- 
out edfeminacy;  and  employ  wealth  rather  for  opportunity 
of  action  than  for  boasifuliicss  of  talking ;  while  poverty 
is  nothing  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  confess,  but  not  to 
escape  from  it  by  exertion  is  more  disgraceful.  Again, 
the  same  men  can  attend  at  the  same  time  to  domestic  as 
well  as  to  public  afTUrs ;  and  others  who  are  engaged  with 
business,  can  still  form  a  sutlicicnt  judgment  on  political 
questions.  For  wc  are  the  only  people  that  consider 
tlw  man  who  takes  no  part  in  these  things,  not  as 
unofiidous,  but  as  useless ;  and  we  ourselves  judge  rightly 
of  measures,  at  any  rate,  if  we  do  not  originate  them ; 
while  wc  do  not  regard  words  as  any  hindrance  to  deeds, 
but  rather  considi-r  it  a  liindrancc  not  to  have  been 
previously  instructed  by  word,  before  undertaking  in 
deed  what  we  have  to  do.  .  .  .  In  short,  I  may  say,  that 
bc>th  the  whole  city  is  a  school  for  Greece,  and  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  same  individual  would  amongst  us  prxn^e  him- 
self qualified  for  the  most  varied  kinds  of  action,  and  with 
the  most  graceful  versatility."  ' 

If  Athens  was  the  centre  of  Hellenic  culture,  it  had  no 
monopoly  of  tlw  gentle  arts.  Each  race  supplied  its  con- 
tingent, and  the  Doric  genius  united  with  the  Ionian  to 
iweU  the  glory  of  the  common  fatherland.    A  rapid  glance 

■  Th<U7<ti<lc«,  Booh  iL  39-41. 
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liver  the  liistory  of  literature  and  art  during  tlus  period, 
will  enable  us  to  follow  the  progressive  development  of 
the  geiiiiis  of  Greece,  and  will  prepare  us  to  comprehend 
the  other  evolution  going  on  in  her  religious  coosdous- 
ncsfl.' 

We  have  observed  the  influence  of  the  Homeric  epic 
on  the  development  of  the  religion  of  Greece,  in  the 
precciling  period.  When  individuality,  fostered  by  the 
democraiie  system  of  govemnient,  had  asserted  its  rights, 
a  new  order  of  poetry  arose — the  lyric — in  which  ihe  feel- 
ings and  impressions  of  the  writer  found  free  scope.  The 
elegies  of  Tyricetis  and  Simonides  speak  the  language  of 
their  hearts;  and  Archilochus  uses  his  terrible  iambics 
as  a  weapon  of  vengeance.  The  individuality  is  still  more 
marked  in  the  Lesbian  poetry,  of  which  we  may  take 
Sappho  and  Anacreon  as  examples — the  verses  of  the 
former  all  aglow  with  intensity  of  feeling,  those  of  the 
letter  all  slight,  voluptuous,  brilliant  badinage. 

But  it  was  the  Doric  race  which  gave  to  Greece  him 
whom  we  may  call  the  lyric  Homer.  Pindar,  the  Bceotian 
poet  was  the  singer  of  the  whole  of  Greece  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  his  predecessors  Stesichorus  and  Ibycus. 
"He  belongs,"  says  Otfried  Moller,  "to  that  period  of 
Ihe  Greek  nation  when  ils  great  qualities  were  first 
distinctly  unfolded,  and  when  it  exhibited  an  energy-  of 
action,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  never  afterwards  sur- 
passed, together  with  a  love  of  poetry,  art  and  philosophy, 
which  produced  much  and  promised  to  produce  more."* 
We  shall  see  presently  how  luminously  he  brought  out 
the  essential  idea  of  Hellenism,  the  idea  of  the  hero — the 
ideal  Greek.  The  appearance  of  the  great  dramatic  poet 
coincides  with  the  complete  triumph  of  Hellenism  over 
the  religion  of  nature.  The  drama  is  only  possible  when 
man  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  sla^-e  or  the  puppet  o( 
natural  fori-es.  Until  this  is  realised  there  is  only  one 
L  aclor   on   the   acene,   itamely   nature;   art   is   limited   to 

I  describing  the  regular  revolutions  of  nature  under  cxprcs- 

I  »ve  symbols  like  those  of  Adonis  or  Osiris.     But  where 

1       uL 
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humanism  supersedes  naturism,  the  destiny  of  man  be- 
comes the  absorbing  centre  of  interest.  Its  vast  possi- 
bilities are  recognised,  and  art  enters  the  sphere  of  morals. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  glorious  development  of 
dramatic  poetry  at  Athens,  the  religious  significance  of 
which  will  come  before  us  presently. 

Another  fact  no  less  important  is  the  rise  of  a  school 
of  really  literary  prose  writers.  Poetry,  as  mij.-e  directly 
the  result  of  inspiration,  is  more  impersonal  than  prose, 
which  is  the  clear  and  precise  language  of  the  historian, 
the  orator  and  (he  philosopher.  It  is  the  language  ol 
action.  Hence  good  prose  writing  implies  an  advanced 
state  of  society  in  which  man  has  definite  recognised 
rights.  The  prose  of  Herodotus  showed  the  influence 
of  the  epic.  The  prose  of  Pericles  and  Tliucydides  was 
more  close  and  vigijrous,  its  icsthctic  beauty  being  derived 
from  the  harmonious  use  of  language  and  the  logical 
sequence  of  ideas. 

A  similar  development  is  traceable  in  art,  which  in 
Greece  more  than  in  any  other  country,  expresses  and 
sums  up  the  various  phases  of  civilisation  and  the  crises 
of  religious  thought.  During  (he  Pelasgic  period  it  was 
coarse  and  rude,  confining  itself  to  the  erection  of  wooden 
temples,  without  symmetry  or  elegance.  The  artist  di<l 
not  attempt  at  this  time  to  represent  the  gods,  who  were 
not  so  much  distinct  personalities  as  vague  impersonations 
of  natural  forces.  These  were  adequately  represented  by 
a  few  symbolic  signs,  stones  roughly  hewn,  or  columns 
more  or  less  ornate.  Such  were  the  ancient  Htrmes,  to 
which  some  impure  symbols  were  soon  added.  Greek 
art  did  not  essay  a  higher  flight,  till  long  after  the 
heroic  ideal  had  found  expression  in  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  his  immediate  successors.  Attempts  were 
indeed  made  to  represent  the  divinity  by  wooden  images 
roughly  carved,  but  there  was  neither  life  nor  movement 
in  these  early  statues.  Tlie  feet  were  not  separated, 
the  eyes  were  marked  by  one  stroke,  and  the  hands 
remained  glued,  as  it  were,  to  the  body.  The  artists 
of  this  remote  period  were  called  daJalula,  daJala  being 
the  name  given  to  the  ancient  wooden  statues  of  the 
gods. 
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The  painling  of  the  snrrt^  vessels  \ras  characlerised  by 
the  same  clumsiness  and  liTfle^^ncss.  In  the  following 
period  (580 — 460  B.C.)  the  artiaiic  develcipiucnt  corre- 
sponds to  the  development  of  Hellenism.  Architecture 
already  rising  above  lis  primiliw  barbarism,  reaches  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  conatruetion  of  the  temples. 
It  expresses  the  twofold  genius  of  the  Greeks  by  two  very 
distinct  styles.  While  the  Doric  column,  rising  directly 
from  the  ground  and  bare  of  all  elaborate  ornamentation 
in  its  capiiHl,  faithfiiliy  rcprcrcnts  the  manly,  vigorous 
ch.irncter  of  the  Doriiin  mce,  the  Ionian  cohimn,  rmting 
on  a  pedcziial,  and  with  convoluted,  and  tastefully  mounted 
capital,  reproduces  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  the  lonians. 

The  Greek  temple  which  at  first  only  has  columns  in 
the  facade,  soon  introduces  them  into  the  interior,  arrang- 
ing them  round  the  cella  where  st3iid.i  the  statue  of  the 
divinity.  It  thus  early  acquires  a  character  of  symnietty 
and  unity  which  makes  it  a  harmonious  whole,  in  contrast 
to  the  vast  formless  Icmplc  of  Egypt,  and  the  monstrous 
pagoda  of  India,  blvcry  piirt  of  the  building  h<i«  mani- 
festly its  proper  place,  and  due  relation  to  the  rest. 
It  is  this  fitness  of  proportion  and  grace  of  outline, 
not  massivcnens  or  profusion  of  costly  materials,  which 
constitute  the  beauty  of  Greek  architeclute.  It  is  an 
intellectual  not  a  material  beauty.  It  would  be  as  icn- 
possiblc  for  Oriental  pantheism  to  produce  this  style  of 
beauty  as  for  it  to  inspire  an  Iliad.  Sculpture  d.cs 
not  arrive  at  perfection  in  Greece  so  soon  as  archi- 
tecture, and  religious  sculpture  is  the  most  backward 
because  fettered  by  tradition.  The  sculptor  goes  on 
carving  in  wood,  which  be  overlays  with  gold  and  ivory, 
thus  sacrificing  the  a^thctic  to  the  brilliant  and  costly. 
The  gotls  are  represented  si-nted,  with  a  solemn  and  c^-en 
austere  expression  on  their  stolid  fiices. 

Sculpture  finds  a  wider  icoyic  outside  religious  tax. 
The  human  model  which  it  Vgins  to  copy  finds  its  most 
perfect  development  in  the  Hellenic  race,  and  the  gj'mnastic 
games  give  favourable  opportunities  for  anatomical  study. 
The  friezes  of  the  temple  soon  bty.iri  to  be  adorned  with 
statues  representir:g  the  combats  of  tl  c  heroic  age. 

The  /Egina   marbteSj   so   admired   at   Municli,    belong 
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to  lliis  pericd.  They  show  us  exactly  what  the  ancient 
style  was.  It  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  regularity  of  the 
folds  of  the  costume,  the  symmetrical  curling  of  the  hair, 
the  tension  of  the  fingers,  and  a  general  cliaracter  of 
rigidity  through  the  whole  body.  The  statue  is  not, 
however,  fettered  and  immovable  as  in  the  preceding 
period.  It  has  received  a  quickening  impulse,  but  only 
to  a  sort  of  mechanical  life.  The  features  are  strongly 
marked,  but  there  is  no  soul  in  them  as  yet ;  they  are  not 
lighted  up  by  a  ray  of  beauty  from  within. 

Ti>e  next  period  (from  Ptrides  to  Alexander,  460 — J30 
B.C.)  was  the  great  art  era  of  Greece.  vEscliylus  and 
Sophocles  then  gave  in  their  poetry  sublime  expression 
to  the  ideal  of  the  Hellenic  race,  while  Phidias  immortalised 
it  in  marble,  gold,  or  Ivory,  and  lent  it  a  yet  deeper  and 
purer  meaning.  ITie  statue  is  not  only  mobile  as  in  the 
previous  period,  it  becomes  positively  living  under  the 
chisel  of  the  great  artist.  It  has  tlie  suppleness,  the 
natural  charm,  the  freedom  of  life,  and  an  indefinable 
grace  never  since  equalled.  The  marble  breathes,  as  says 
the  poet.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  Greek  statue 
with  the  Egyptian,  to  appreciate  the  difierence  in  the  two 
orders  of  civilisation.  Humanism  sets  free  the  human 
form  divine.  It  advances;  it  moves  at  will;  the  hands 
are  no  longer  bound  to  the  side,  the  feet  no  longer  rigid 
and  motionless.  Life  throbs  in  the  once  inert  body ;  man 
treads  as  with  the  step  of  a  conqueror  the  earth  on  which 
he  was  formerly  a  slave,  and  the  elasticity  of  his  step 
bears  witness  to  the  lightness  of  hia  heart.  He  throws 
the  dart  and  handles  the  sword  with  heroic  grace.  Some 
of  the  works  of  Scopas  belong  to  this  great  period.  The 
best  known  are  the  Pythian  Apollo  and  the  group  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Niobe.  In  this  group  the  figures 
retain  their  quiet  beauty  in  spite  of  the  cruel  anguish  of 
the  scene.  Lysippus,  who  also  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Argos,  aimed  rather  to  idealise  human  beauty.  He 
delighted  in  the  prodiKtion  of  athletes,  but  his  fa\'Ourite 
subject  was  Hercules. 

Architecture,  the  elder  sister  of  sculpture,  benefited  by 
all  the  progress  of  her  sister  art,  and  reached  her  apogee 
in   the  same   period.      In   proof  of  this  wc  need   txoljr 
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name  the  Pantheon,  which  is  among  ihe  temples  of 
Greece  what  the  Olympian  Jupiter  \%  amniig  statues. 
The  Panhcnon  was  dedicated  to  the  purely  inlellectual 
dciiy  worshipped  in  Athens.  The  building,  which  was 
of  the  Doric  order  of  arehitcclure,  bore  an  impress  of 
grave  beauty  quite  in  harmony  with  the  worship  of  the 
immortal  virgin. 

A  new  order  of  arehitecturc^thc  Corinthian — which 
substituted  the  acanthus  leaf  for  the  Ionian  s«roII  in  the 
capital,  belongs  to  this  period  of  incomparable  artistic  fruit- 
Julness.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  adorned  with  the 
Cunous  statue  of  Phidias,  is  a  monument  of  its  greatness. 
It  is  the  temple  of  triumphant  humanism,  and  consequently 
the  climax  of  Hellenic  art.  The  young  and  victorious  god, 
represented  glowing  with  pride  because  he  has  mortally 
nouoded  the  Python,  is  the  radiant  image  of  the  triumph 
of  humanity  over  the  ancient  gods.  That  which  is  specially 
•dmirable  in  the  great  sculptures  of  this  period  is  the 
duIchi  of  beauty  and  majesty ;  the  grave  and  quiet  serenity 
expressed  in  the  noble,  chiselled  features.  "  The  soul " 
says  Winclcelmann,  "only  shows  itself  like  a  reflection  in 
quiet  waters.  It  never  bursts  impetuously  forth.  In  the 
representations  of  the  deepest  grief,  the  feeling  is  always 
restrained  from  excess ;  and  the  sweetest  joys  stir  the 
soul  only  as  a  tephyr  kisses  the  young  leaves."  Never  did 
a  nation  better  express  her  genius  in  her  works  than 
Greece.  She  seems  herself  to  live  Iwfore  us  in  the 
representation  of  her  favourite  goddesses,  exalting  at  once 
the  dignity  and  the  beauty  of  man,  calm  and  majestic, 
gracious  and  grand,  ready  for  feast  or  fight. 

We  have  abcady  named  the  immortal  artist  of  this  period. 
The  Pallas  and  Jupiter  Olympus  of  Phidias  are  his  two 
great  works,  and  indeed  are  the  masterpieces  of  the  art 
of  sculpture.*  These  statues,  executed  in  colosxnl  pro- 
portions in  the  finest  materia),  give  to  the  gods  a  sublime 
expresion  of  majesty  and  beauty.  They  did  much  to 
purify  the  religious  idea.  The  fragments  preserved  oi 
the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  show  that  the  great  Kulptor 
was  no  less  skilful   in  representing  the  tumult  of  batik 

I  See  "  L«  Jupiter  01;tnplen,*  Qiiatrenitre  d«  Quloc^ 
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than  the  sublime  calm  of  the  gods.  Whatever  subject  he 
treated,  he  ainays  remained  faithful  to  his  high  ideal,  and 
prescR-ed,  without  emasculating,  the  highest  btauty  of  form. 

No  one  has  described  belter  than  Goethe,  the  iiiHuence 
exerted  by  Phidias  in  purifying  the  type  of  the  divine. 
He  says  :  "  A  masterpiece  of  art  once  created,  once  given 
to  the  world  in  its  ideal  reahty,  produces  an  inefTaceable 
impression — the  deepest  of  all  impressions.  In  fact,  as  it 
is  frnm  the  concentration  of  all  the  powers  thai  it  derives 
its  inspiration,  so  it  sums  up  in  itself  all  that  is  noble 
and  worthy  of  respect.  It  gives  soul  to  the  human  form, 
and  consequently  raises  the  man  above  himself  and  makes 
a  god  of  him  in  this  present  state — a  state  which  holds 
in  itself  all  the  past  and  the  future.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  which  forced  themselves  on  all  who  looked  upon 
the  Jupiter  Olympus,  The  god  had  become  man  that  he 
miglit  lift  man  up  to  himself.  Tlie  beholder  fell  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  highest  majesty  and  became  enamoured 
of  perfect  beauty.'"  We  know  what  an  impression  the 
Jupiter  Olympus  produced  upon  Paulus  i^nitlius,  who 
felt  his  knees  bend  btfore  its  divine  majesty. 

The  great  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi  had  the 
same  effect  as  the  immortal  marbles  of  Phidias.  Aristotle 
said  of  him  that  he  painted  men  more  beautiful  than  nature. 
This  shtJWB  how  far  he  went  in  his  pursuit  of  the  human 
ideal.  On  one  of  the  two  courts  of  the  temple  which  he 
had  to  decorate,  he  drew  a  pathetic  representation  of  the 
fall  of  Troy.  lie  thus  raised  to  the  highest  point,  the 
national  sentiment  which  had  just  manifested  itself  so 
heroically  in  the  war  of  independence,  while  recalling  at 
the  same  time,  the  cost  of  such  heroism.  His  second 
picture  represented  the  future  life.  On  the  one  side,  were 
depicted  the  tortures  of  great  rebels,  and  on  the  other, 
the  pure  blessedness  of  the  just,  at  the  head  of  whom 
the  painter  placed  Orpheus,  as  the  type  of  the  genius  of 
Greece,  and  as  s  sublime  impersonation  of  poetry  and 
art  in  llicir  idealising  mission.  Polyeletiis  of  Sicyon,  tlie 
sculptor  of  the  Juno  of  Argos,  was  the  worthy  rival  of 
Pliidins.     ^M'tcr   him  came  Pra.\iteles,  who  was   scarcely 

*  Cocliic,  "  Wlnckctmann.* 
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less  skilful  with  his  chiiicl,  buC  wliosi:  inspiration  was  of 
a  leas  noble  order.  He  delighted  in  reprodueing  tlit- 
sensuous  beauty  of  Aphrodite,  His  Venuscs  are  sirens, 
not  grossly  voluptuous,  which  would  be  incompatible 
with  true  art,  but  of  a  d.iiiity  and  insinuating  voluptuous- 
ness not  Irss  dangerous.  We  fetl  tluit  the  reign  of  the 
courtesan  has  begun,  and  that  Gi«eci;  is  alicady  deL-liiiing 
from  the  pure  heights  to  which  for  a  brief  moment  she 
had  climbed. 

\  III, — Development  or  the  Conscie.vc£  of  Greece 
ON  THE  Human  side. — The  Great  MYSTtRiES. — ^The 
Tragedies, 

It  was  nevertheless  in  this  brilliant  city  of  Athens, 
revelling  els  it  did  in  natural  and  artistic  beauty,  titat  the 
conscience  of  Greece  was  awakened  to  must  earnest  thought 
on  the  great  problem  of  thi;  destinies  of  man.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  for  humanism  to  develop  it&elf  broadly  and 
freely  without  arousing  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  with 
it  a  sense  of  the  deeper  my.stcrics  of  lifa  Thus  in  the 
midst  of  the  enchantment  of  art  and  tlic  noble  intoxication 
of  heroism,  bursts  in  what  j'Eschylus  calls  "  the  hymn  with- 
out a  lyre,"  of  the  Furies,  those  terrible  avengers  of  the 
broken  moral  law.  This  is  the  great  soul-tmgi-dy,  the  dark 
mystery  enacted  in  the  depths  of  the  awestruck  .ipirit. 
Poetry,  like  religion,  is  bound  at  all  costs,  to  give  scope 
to  thoughts  which  reach  out  beyond  the  present  life.  We 
shall  see  that  dramatic  poetry  in  its  noblest  epoch,  derived 
its  deepest  pathos  from  these  thoughts ;  while  the  religious 
instina  sought  satisfaction  in  new  modes  of  worship 
offered  to  gods  hitheito  obscure.  The  mysteries  of  Elcusis 
were  a  final  attempt  to  give  an  adequate  response  to 
the  aspirations  which  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
had  failed  either  to  silence  or  to  satisfy.' 

We  have  seen  how  the  problem  of  the  destiny  of  man 
presented  itself  to  old  Hesiod  in  all  its  difficulty.  Whence, 
he   asked,  the   strange  wrath  of  this  jealous  god,   who 

'  See  Jules  Ginird,  ""I.*  lei.iiuient  H'ligicm  co  dice  li'Ilciritte. 
a  E^chylc,"  Bock  II.  c.  il.  'I'lierc  is  o  fciy  Inlctciling  slmly  ol 
Tliognis  in  M.  Henil  Beta'  ibcila  011  "La  po^ie  gnonilque  cliat  ks 
H^brmx  et  chei  ki  Cttia.*' 


seemn  to  punish,  as  a  trlme,  man's  eRbils  after  progress  1 
Must  he  not  bean  offfncitd  god  ?    Tliis  s«enis  the  necessary 
conclusion  from  what   llic   author  of  the  'I'heodicy  says 
of  the  rebellions  to  be  laid  to  the   charge  of  unhappy 
mortals.      The    expiations   offered    at   Delphi    have   not 
avaihd  to  reconcile  guilty  nian  with  the  great  Zeus.     The 
same  problem  was  stated  a  second  time  some  ccntune« 
later,  with  impassioned  force,  by  Thengnis  the  poet,  who 
lived  in  the  ({real  era  of  the  war  of  independence-     He 
goes  80  far  as  to  call  in  question  the  justice  of  the  gods, 
showing  that  upon  earth,  crime  oiten  goes  unpunished, 
while  the  good  are  ovcnvhebncd  with  ills.     The  complaint 
of  Job  bursts  forth  abniptly  from  the  midsl  of  this  aristo- 
cratic poetry,  which  breathes  the  proudest  disdain  of  the 
common   people,   and   seems   sometimes   to   sum   up   all 
morality  in  a  wise  moderation.     There  W3S  a  day  when 
Thcogiiis,  seizing  his  stern  lyre,  sent  up  the  complaint 
of  earth  to  that  heaven,  from  which  good  and  cvti  seemed 
to  come  down  at  hazard. 

"  Kind  Jove,  1  marvel  at  thee,  for  thou  rukst  over  all, 
having  honour  thyself  and  vast  power.  Well  knowest 
thou  the  mind  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  each ;  and  thy 
might,  O  king,  is  highest  nf  all.  I  low  is  it,  O  son  of 
Saturn,  that  thy  purpose  has  the  heart  to  hold  men  that 
ai-c  sinners,  and  the  just  man,  in  the  same  poiliun,  both 
if  thy  miiicl  shall  have  been  turned  towards  moderation, 
and  if  towards  the  insolence  of  men  yielding  to  unjust 
deeds.  Neither  is  anything  defined  by  the  deity  for 
mortals,  Dor  the  way  in  which  wallcing,  a  man  may  please 
the  immortals.  But  neverthek»s  they  hold  wealth  harm- 
less ;  while  they  who  keep  their  mind  aloof  from  worthless 
deeds,  still  are  uont  to  find  the  mother  of  poverty,  want 
of  means,  tliough  they  love  what  is  just ;  want  of  means, 
which  leads  on  the  spirit  of  men  to  error,  hurting  their 
minds  within  their  bosoms  by  strong  necessity,"' 

Attempts  had  been  made  before  the  time  of  Theognis 
lo  explain  by  solidarity,  this  terrible  inequality  tn  the 
allotment  of  good  and  ill  with  its  apparent  injustice^  The 
sons  were  made  to  Lear  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
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faults  and  crimes  of  their  falhcrs.  Solon  had  set  foith 
this  solution  of  (he  problem  of  man's  destinies  in 
admirable  words  : — 

"  Punishment  brought  down  by  violence,  is  at  first 
only  as  a  tiny  spark,  but  in  th«  end  it  makes  itself 
grievously  feit,  for  works  of  violence  are  not  to  go  on 
for  ever.  But  Jupiter  sees  the  end  of  all  things.  His 
watchful  eye  is  ever  on  the  criminal,  in  spite  of  all  he 
shows  himself  at  Inst.  But  expiation  comes  at  once  for 
some;  for  otjiers,  not  till  later.  If  the  giillty  themselves 
escape,  if  the  justice  of  the  gods  does  not  fall  upon  them, 
it  will  yet  come  one  day ;  innocent  children  in  generations 
to  come  will  pay  the  debt  of  their  fathers." 

Theognis  indignantly  rejects  this  transference  of  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  to  the  innocent.  "  O  Father 
Jove,  would  that  it  might  please  the  gods,  that  ihdr 
insolence  should  delight  sinners,  and  th.it  thi»  might  be 
agreeable  to  thdr  mind,  namely,  that  whoso  ruthlessly 
works  daring  deeds  in  his  heart,  nowise  standing  in  awe 
of  the  gods,  that  he,  I  say,  thereafter  should  atone  for 
his  evil  dc-cds,  and  that  the  fathers'  infatuation  should 
not  in  aftcrlime  be  a  woe  lo  the  children ;  but  that 
children,  who,  being  born  of  an  unjust  sire,  know  and 
do  justice,  rcwrcncing  thy  wrath,  O  son  of  Chronos,  and 
frnni  the  very  first  loving  the  right  amongst  the  citizen^ 
should  not  pay  the  penalty  for  any  transgression  tf 
Uieir  sires.  May  these  things  be  agreeable  to  the  blessed 
gods :  but  now  he  that  commits  wicked  deeds  escapes,  and 
another  presently  suffers  the  punishment.  Then  how, 
O  king  of  immortals,  is  it  just,  that  whoso  is  aloof  from 
unrighteous  deeds,  Itolding  no  transgression  nor  sinful 
oath,  but  being  righteous,  should  suffer  what  is  not  just  ? 
What  other  mortal,  too,  I  pray,  when  he  looks  at  this  man, 
would  afterwards  stand  in  awe  of  the  gods,  and  enter- 
taining what  feeling?  When  an  unrigliieous  infatuated 
man.  having  avoided  the  wrath  neither  of  any  man,  nor 
of  the  immortals  in  any  wise,  doctb  wrongs  and  is  glutted 
with  wealth  ;  whereas  the  righteous  arc  wasted,  being  worn 
out  by  severe  poverty.' 

'  Thcoicnis,  "HuiiDi,'  7J1-75J. 
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Thccgnis  is  ll:us  thrown  back  on  the  dismal  thought 
thai  the  goda  are  envious  of  mortals,  but  he  cannot  accept 
it  without  uttering  aii  indignant  protest  in  the  name  of 
outraged  conscience.  His  hla?plieiny  is  indeed  an  un- 
witting prayer  t')  a  god  gi  cater  iind  holier  than  the  god 
he  knows.  Placing  as  he  does  in  strong  rditf,  the  con- 
tradiction tietwetn  tf-.e  sense  of  justice  and  the  facts  of 
life — those  at  least  which  he  has  before  him— between  llic 
ideal  aud  the  real,  be  urges  on  the  conscience  of  Greece 
to  work  out  for  itself  a  new  creed  by  which  it  may  be 
reconciled  with  its  gods.  Aceonlingly,  he  appends  from 
all  these  inequities  to  Jupiter,  the  king  of  Ihe  immortals. 

The  only  way  lo  exonerate  him  from  being  a  god  of  en\-y 
a. id  caprice,  is  first  to  insist  on  the  final  issues  of  Justice 
beyond  the  grave;  and  next  to  look  upon  tl-.c  sunV-Hngs 
of  earth  in  the  light  cf  cliastisement  rather  il  an  of 
CT-piation.  Chastisement  of  the  fathers'  sins  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  mystvHous  law  of  solidarity,  be  \isited  on 
the  sons  witliout  compri'niising  ll.c  divine  justice  and 
holiness,  if  only  reparation  is  [Kssiblc  in  am^ther  life. 
We  shall  see  these  two  great  ideas  fully  worked  out  in 
the  mysteries,  the  first  in  the  niyslcries  of  Demcler  and 
Proserpine,  the  second  in  those  of  liacchus.  They  were 
only  the  response  to  the  aspirations  of  the  noblest 
minds. 

Although  as  we  have  already  remarked,  both  the  family 
and  the  city  in  ancient  times  sedulously  observed  the 
worship  of  the  deceased  ancestry,  who  had  become  the 
Manes  and  Penates  of  the  hou.-Khold,  nothing  could  be 
more  incomplete  and  vague  than  the  notions  of  ihe  Gteek 
of  the  Ilomciic  pericd,  as  to  the  future  life.  The  region 
into  which  the  dead  passed,  was  to  them  a  shadou-y 
land,  where  disembodied  heroes  wandered  about  in  a  cotj 
pale  moonlight,  looking  hack  wistfully  upon  tbcir  past 
lff«.  Achilles  says  to  his  friend  Patroclus,  who  haa 
passed  through  the  gloomy  gates  of  Hades : — 

"BM  draw  thou  n'*ar ;  and  In  one  short  embmos 
Let  u*,  while  y<-t  wc  ni.iy.  our  grief  indulge^ 
Tlmi  u  hr  spokr,  h--  aprrad  his  longing  arnu. 
But  iKiught  he  elaapi^d  ;  und  with  a  vrailln);  cry 
Vanished  like  smoke,  t)ic  spiiil  bcoeath  tlie  earth. 


up  sprang  Achilti^  all  nmnzeJ,  and  »innle 

His  liaiid^  lo^iellicr,  and  lnmEming  cticd : 

'  O  hi^avr-n,  ihr-tr  are  Ihcii,  in  tli<"  ivalms  below. 

Spirits  and  spcclics  liiisulw'anlial  atl  1 " "' 

The  life  of  llie  soul  is  so  associated  with  that  of  the 
tndy  that  if  the  body  is  unburied,  the  .soul  wanders  des- 
pairingly through  sp-'iTc.  The  idoj  of  rctrihutivc  justice 
bi.-gins  to  assert  it«clf  however,  for  the  dc.-.d  arc  judged 
by  Minos,  \Vc  lave  stcn  how  Ileslid  di.-«cril)es  the 
tcnible  torture  of  the  Titans,  cast  down  by  Jiijiiter  into 
the  depths  of  Tartarus.  In  this  dark  abode  they  are  to 
be  joined  by  all  rebels  and  S""cai  offenders. 

With  Pindar  tic  region  beyond  comes  out  in  purer  and 
clearer  light.'  He  belongs  to  the  grandest  epoch  of 
Ilellfnism.  Born  in  521  a.c,  of  an  illnstrioits  family, 
he  was  forty  years  of  age  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  He 
has  all  the  aristocratic  pride  of  Iiia  raee  and  never  bates 
a  jot  of  it,  even  in  view  of  that  grand  abode  of  the  dead 
on  the  threshold  of  which  all  inequalities  should  vanish. 
Though  he  says  that  one  end  awaits  us,  whether  we 
have  been  happy  or  unhappy,'  and  thai  "  the  wave  of 
death  comes  alike  to  all,  and  falls  on  the  inglorious  and 
the  glorious,"*  he  yet  maintains  a  close  relation  between 
the  heroes  who  are  among  the  blessed  and  their 
descendants. 

"Their  kindred's  rite  the  dead  shall  shar& 
Its  prai»e  departed  virtue  daims  ; 
The  bump  o(  glory  echoes  in  tlie  tomb."* 

These  glorified  heroes  arc  at  once  the  models  and  the 
guardians  of  their  posterity.  Like  a  true  son  of  Greece, 
Pindar  is  never  weary  of  extolling  the  great  national 
games,  which  he  looks  upon  as  tie  school  of  heroism. 
He  celebrates  them  in  odes  to  be  used  in  processions 
on  solemn  occasions,  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  and 


'  Iliad,  Book  xxiti.  115 — 113,  Lord  Derby's  Trans, 

*  Bciide  the  works  of  Pindar  uid  ilic  ctuptcrs  dcvoled  to  him  by 
JoIesGirard,  wf  shall  quote  M.  Croi-ci's  «ark:  ""La  po«sic de  Piodalra 
«t  Ua  lois  du  lyrismc  grcc"     fkris,  tSSl. 

*  Ntinciii  Odcs,il.  Jl. 

*  Ibid.,  VII.  ^^—^tl, 

*  Olywpian  Od<:«t  viiL  101— 10). 
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dancing.  In  one  of  llicse  (Nies,  to  a  victor  in  tbt 
"  Pancralium,"  lit-  says  : — 

"To  varimia  nircds  mnn's  various  tnils  nspire, 
Bui  niosl  the  conquering  -tthkie  bmiis 
For  the  rich  liiy  that  wakes  Ihe  lyre, 
And  waits  on  viituo's  slfrp?, 
Weaving  ihc  wreath  she-  «im!i."' 

Physical  beauty  is  highly  cxahed ;  the  poet  prxiscs  one 
of  his  hemes  for  having  acted  In  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
beauty.     He  speaks  of  him  as 

"  wilh  iraiilicsl  beauty  graced, 
Ancl  rich  in  deeds  (hat  form  lo  suit.'* 

The  power  of  humanism  unfolds  itself  in  all  its  glory 
in  the  ptelry  of  Pindar.  He  did  not  sacrifice  however 
the  divine  to  the  human.  No  pott  of  his  race  did  eo  much 
to  clear  the  idc-a  of  God  from  the  clouds  which  darkened 
it.  He  says:  "Surely  many  things  are  wonderful,  and 
in  these  Eometlrtics  fahlcs,  adoined  beyond  (he  truth  with 
varied  faUi ht^t.^ds,  deceive  the  report  of  moitals  .  ,  .  Now 
it  is  becoming  to  a  man  lo  speak  what  is  good  concerning 
the  deities,  fcr  so  is  blame  the  less.  O  snn  of  TanlMus, 
I  will  record  thy  sioi  y,  not  as  men  of  yore  have  done  .  .  . 
for  to  me  it  is  impossible  to  call  any  of  the  blessed  ones 
a  glutton  ;  1  stand  aloof  from  such  a  ihought."  *  I  le  docs 
not  formally  rcpudbtc  lie  Homeric  mythology,  but  he 
lran.%form!i  and  idcali^s  it.  I  Ic  docs  not  divorce  the  idea 
of  the  divine  from  moral  perfection,  but  rather  tries  to 
bfing  Ihcm  into  unity.  If  Jupiter,  whom  he  calls  the 
king  of  the  blessed,  retains  his  pre-eminence,  Pindar 
Ktn>s,  in  imitation  of  the  Vcdic  poets,  lo  have  attributed 
the  fulntss  of  the  divinity  to  each  of  the  great  gods  of 
Olympus  in  turn.  Their  physical  perfections  have,  in 
his  view,  primarily  a  symbolic  value*  In  noble  language 
he  celebrates  their  moral  grandeur  and  above  all,  their 
•  ninipo(ence.  "The  duty  acconiplisl.cs  every  end  ac- 
cording to  his  wish — the  deity  that  overtakes  even  the 
winged  eagle  and  outstrips  the  ocean  dolphin,  and  over- 


'  Ntm.  <Mt,  ni.  lo- 14. 


>  Oljmpian  Odi!S,  i.  4J,  jy-Sl. 
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throws  one  amongst  haughty  mortals,  and  to  others  grants 
unfading  glory."  '  "  Zeus  (Iis|M:nses  various  fortune  ;  Zeup 
who  is  lord  of  all.  But  even  such  glories  as  these 
(victories  in  the  games)  Icve  the  joyful  hymn  of  victory."' 

"The  mail  by  furtuiie  raised,  thatholds 

Unfliistii'il  wilh  pride  his  blameless  course, 

Thoiifih  Rioiy's  wrcaih  hi«  ftont  enfolds. 

Or  wi-altli  with  puiv^r  hnth  bl<risi^  hl8  ^itore, 

'  His  eountry's  pimsc  lo  licnlhli-jw  fnmc  shall  givfe 

Yet  hut  from  ihec  th'  exalted  virtues  flow, 

AlHiountcoua  Jove  I  and  tlicy  thai  Icui^w 

And  fi^ar  lliy  Uw».  [i;joicc  and  live; 

W' hite  hr^  thai  w.t!ks  sin's  wandering  wajr 

End»  not  in  bliss  the  changeful  day. 

Reward  awaits  the  vitluuui  deed; 

Tlic  \itivt  iiijiinmand  the  ^ralei'ul  lyre; 

For  ihcm  the  applauding  Graces  lead 

And  swell  the  luud.  triumphal  cfaoir. 
•  •  •  • 

Out  time,  as  rolling  seaanna  onward  movcv 
Hia  alleiin^  hand  on  alt  ihin^  Uy«: 
The  soos  of  gods  alone,  nor  chance,  nor  change,  can 
wound."' 

Pintlar  was  exercised  like  the  other  poets,  by  the  pro- 
blem of  man's  destiny,  but  his  firm  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  he  regards  as  the  only  sufltdent 
sanction  of  the  moral  law,  prevents  his  ^.inking,  like 
TTieognis,  into  blasphemy  and  despair.  "  In  brief  period 
does  the  happiness  of  mortals  increase,  and  so  too  docs 
it  fall  to  the  ground,  shaken  by  the  stern  decree  of  the 
deity.  Creatures  of  a  day  !  What  are  we  ?  What  are  we 
not  ?  Man  is  but  the  dream  of  a  shadow.  But  yet  when 
hcavcn-scnt  glory  comes,  brilliant  light  is  present  to 
mortals  and  gentle  life."* 

The  first  duty  of  this  frail  and  ephemeral  creature  is  to 
submit  himself  to  the  power  of  the  gods,  to  prostrate  him- 
self before  them  and  not  to  attempt  to  overstep  tlie  limita- 
tions of  his  lot,  by  seeking  excessive  prosperity.  He 
ought  to  recognise  in  the  succession  of  good  and  ill  which 
the  gods  dispense  to  him,  their  fixed  design  not  to  permit 
htm   to  enjoy  unbroken  or  unclouded  hapfniKU.     They 

■  Pyihlan  Odei^  ii.  9fr-96.  •  Ibid.  Ode  lit.  I— 14.  a»— 31. 

■  l«thmi«n  Odes,  Iv.  65— 70.  *  Pythian  Odri.  *iii.  ijch— ijg. 
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will  not  have  him  become  ihcir  rival.  Pindar  says:  "If 
thou  understandcst  to  rc3<l  ariglit  the  recondite  sense  of 
legendary  lales,  thou  knowest,  being  instructed  by  those 
of  old,  (hat,  for  one  blessing,  the  immortals  distribute  two 
evils  together  for  mortals.  These  mort  numtrous  evils, 
however,  the  foolish  arc  not  able  to  endure  becomingly, 
but  the  good  do  so  endure  them,  having  turned  their  bright 
side  out  to  view.  .  .  .  But  if  one  of  the  mortals  holdelh 
in  his  mind  the  way  of  truth,  he  ought  (for  that  he  has 
obtained  them  from  the  gods)  to  enjoy  the  blessings  he  has ; 
but  at  various  times  various  blasts  of  the  soaring  winds 
prevail ;  for  the  bliss  of  roan  lasts  not  long  when,  being 
of  exceeding  greatness,  it  descends  with  all  its  weight. 
Moderate  shall  I  be  in  moderate  fortune,  great  in  great ; 
1  will  always  honour  in  my  heart  the  fortune  that  attends 
me,  suiting  my  temper  to  it  according  to  my  utmost 
ability."*  Again,  speaking  of  ihe  %-ictors  in  the  games, 
he  says :  "  May  fortune  attend  them  so  that  even  in  after 
days  splendid  wealth  may  bloom  to  them,  and  having 
obtained  of  the  things  that  are  held  delightful  in  Greece 
no  small  share,  may  they  not  meet  with  envious  reverses 
from  the  gods;  may  the  deity  be  propitious  to  them  in 
heart.*  *  The  bright  recompense  of  virtue  awaits  man  in 
the  future  life;  but  ewn  thei-e  the  crowning  felicities  are 
reserved  for  the  elect  of  a  great  race,  for  Pindar  is  always 
a  consistent  aristocrat  in  his  social  and  religious  theories. 
Like  Pascal,  he  seems  to  say  to  man.  "  Exalt  thyself,  I 
humble  thee;  humble  thyself,  I  lift  thee  up,"  for  after 
laying  man's  pride  low  in  the  dust  before  the  majesty  of 
Zeus,  he  rccngnises  him  as  a  brother  of  the  gods. 

He  says :—"  One  is  the  race  of  men,  another  is  the  race 
of  gods,  but  from  one  mother  we  both  draw  our  breath;  but 
a  capacity  altogether  different  separates  Ike  races  of  wen 
and  gods,  since  the  one  is  nought,  whilst  the  brazen 
heaven  reroaincth  ever  a  firm  seat  for  the  other.  But 
still  in  some  respect  do  we  resemble  the  immortals,  either 
in  mighty  mind  or  in  bodily  frame,  though  we  know  ttot 
to  what  goal  of  life  either  by  day  or  night  fate  has  written 
for  tis  to  nin."  * 


*  ^nUu  Odei,  iii.  141—149,  i8j~i^, 

*  ^calcau  Odes,  vi,  i— 13. 
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Woe  lo  him  who  forgets  this  dUlance  between  mortals 
and  imBiorUls.  Achilles  himseif  for  having  thus  erred 
more  or  less,  was  only  admitted  into  ttie  abode  of  the 
blessed  through  the  intercession  of  Thetis.  His  exploits 
eclipsed  his  misdemeanours. 

Pindar  insists  strongly,  as  we  have  said,  upon  the 
humble  submission  which  is  the  duty  of  man  in  relation  to 
the  gods.  Their  secrets  c&nnot  Ik  fathotiietl  by  man's 
thought.'  Virtue  alone  secures  their  favours,  and  it  is  to 
them  man  owes  all  that  is  best  in  his  virtue,'  Virtue 
is  transmitted  by  heredity,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be 
confirmed  in  actual  life.'  The  essential  thing  for  man 
is  to  recognise  the  frailty  nf  his  nature  and  to  abide 
within  its  limits.  "Seek  not  to  become  Zeus,"*  is  the 
charge  addressed  to  him,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
*'  Seek  not  to  supplant  Zeus  in  his  sovereignly."  "  A 
mortal  lot  befitteth  mortals,"*  Thus  the  jealousy  of  the 
gods  comes  to  be  confounded  with  their  justice.  The 
humun  morality  of  Pindar  is  defaced  undoubtedly  by 
some  of  the  blemishes  of  his  time,  but  on  the  whole  he 
maintains  a  very  high  standard.  Humility  in  relation 
to  the  gods,  is  not  to  prevent  daiing.  Couiage  is  the 
condition  of  victory,  but  the  great  thing  is  Justice ;  happi- 
ness that  is  not  based  on  justice  cannot  continue.  Pindar 
docs  not  go  so  far  as  lo  enjoin  the  foi-gjveness  of  injuries, 
but  he  asks  that  justice  be  tempered  by  pity.  "  Touch  « 
wound,"  he  says,  "  with  a  light  hand."  Temperance, 
patience,  and  fairness  are  enjoined. 

This  morality  finds  partial  sanction  in  a  suHidently 
vague  metempsychosis.  In  his  second  Olympian  ode, 
Pindar  says : — 

■■  The  happy  moital  who  theite  treasure*  nhores, 
Well  knutvs  vthM  Fate  allciidii  hii  gcn'roua  caie^ 
Knows,  th>[  beyond  ihr.  verge  of  IKc  mid  l>j{ht. 
In  the  sad  region*  of  icifetnal  night, 
The  lierce,  impracticable,  churlish  mind 
Avirnging  eods  and  penal  woes  shall  Rod, 
Where  stncTt  inqiiinnji  jiuiicc  xhall  bewray 
The  crinci  committed  in  the  realms  of  day. 

•  Brmk,  "  FtaemenU,"  39l  •  iMhniImi  Odci.  l 

*  Ibid.,  51.  *  Ktur  yiyuftn.  Ibid.  iv. 

*  Ibid,  H. 
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The  impatti^il  judge  the  rigirl  law  dei'Ure*, 

No  more  to  be  imrfs'd  by  penitence  or  prajreia. 

But  in  the  tiapjiy  fields  ol  light 
Where  Pliicbus  with  an  eqiul  ray 

lUuminali-s  tht  balmy  niglit 
And  gilds  the  c!<~iiidless  day, 
In  pcari--fiil  unmolrstcd  joy, 
The  giiud  their  smiling  hours  employ. 
Them  no  tinejsy  wants  ooiistiain 
To  vex  th'  ungrateful  soil. 
To  Ii-mpt  the  dangers  of  the  billowy  main, 
And  break  their  strength  uilh  unabating  toi^ 
A  frail.  diaitsUous  bt'inf^  tu  maintain ; 

Bui  in  Iheir  joyous  calm  abodes. 
The  recompense  of  justice  they  rcceiw^ 

And  in  the  fellowship  of  guds 
Without  a  Icai  eternal  ages  live. 
While  banished  by  the  Fates  (torn  joy  and  rea^ 
Intolerable  woc»  the  impious  soul  infest,"' 

It  is  clear  that  Pindar  combinetl  the  Pythagorean  idea 
of  the  transniigrulion  of  souls  with  a  firm  belief  in  lh« 
sanctions  of  the  future.  His  brilliant  imagination  dclightcii 
in  depicting  the  mild  splendour  of  the  fortunate  isles 
where  blow  the  refreshing  breezes  of  ocean,  which  sr*; 
adorned  with  the  glory  of  an  cvcrlasling  spring,  while 
their  righteous  inhabitants  celebrate  the  great  Blessed 
One  in  songs  of  praise, 

"  But  they  who  in  true  virtue  strong, 
The  third  pur^.ition  can  endure  ; 
And  keep  their  niinds  fioni  fiaudfiil  wrong 
And  guilt's  contagion  pure ; 
They  through  the  alany  pallu  of  Jovo 
To  Salum's  blissful  iieal  ii-niove, 
Wliete  fragrant  brec«es,  vernal  airs. 
Sweet  children  o(  the  main, 
Purac  the  blest  Uland  from  corroding  txtti. 
And  bn  the  botwm  of  e«ch  vcrdam  plain : 
Whose  fertile  soil  immotul  fruitage  bears ; 
Trees,  from  whose  flowering  branches  flow, 
Aitaycd  in  golden  bloom,  rcfulsent  beams ; 
And  flownv  of  golden  hue,  that  blow 
On  the  tiejh  borders  of  their  parent  ttrcama. 
These,  by  the  bliisl,  in  solemn  triumph  worn. 
Their  unpollulcd  hands  and  clustering  luckt  adorn."' 


pii.dar,  OIjrtDpi«ii  Ode)^  104— 133. 
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Pindar  holds  as  strongly  as  any  the  solidarity  which 
binds  one  gcneradan  to  anctiier  in  a  common  glory  or 
shame,  but  as  lie  admits  restoration  and  purification  be- 
yond the  grave,  he  does  not  impeach  the  eternal  justice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pindar  laigcly  derived  his 
exalted  conceptions  of  the  future  life,  from  the  remaikabic 
movement  which  gave  birth  to  the  Orphic  theology  and 
to  the  mysteries  of  Elensis. 

These  great  mysteries  were  specially  designed  to  take 
away  the  fear  of  death,  and  to  give  peace  to  the  troubled 
conscience'  The  testimony  of  ancient  authors  Is  v^ry 
positive  on  this  point,  "  These  mysteries,"  says  Isocrates 
in  his  Panegyric,  "  assure  to  those  who  are  admitted  to 
them,  the  sweetest  hopes,  not  only  for  the  close  of  this 
life,  but  also  for  all  time."'  Cicero  says  with  regard  to 
them :  "  We  have  not  only  found  fn  them  the  means  of 
living  with  joy,  but  also  of  dying  with  a  belter  hope  in 
death."* 

If  these  mysteries  arc  connected  with  Ceres  and  Proscc- 
pine,  it  is  for  deep  reasons  which  come  out  in  the  famous 
Homeric  hymn  to  Demeler,  wliich  contains  the  sacred 
legend  dramatically  represented  at  Eleusis,  Ceres  went 
everywhere  seeking  her  daughter  Proserpine,  carried  off 
by  Pluto.  She  came  to  Eletisis,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  disguised  as  an  old  woman.  Received  by  the 
daughter  of  King  Celeus,  and  di\'crtcd  for  a  moment  by 
the  coarse  jokes  of  lambe  the  slave  of  Mclanira.  Celeus' 
wife,  she  devoted  herself  lo  the  education  of  Triptolcmus, 
the  son  of  Celeus,  and  placed  him  Jn  the  fire  in  order  to 
destroy  his  mortal  parts.  Mis  mother  Metanira  screamed 
out  at  the  sight  and  the  spell  was  broken.  Her  son  could 
not  be  a  god,  only  a  hero,  benefactor  of  his  country. 
Such  was  the  declaration  of  the  goddess,  who  suddenly 
revealed  herself,  and  lo  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  at 
Eleusis.  Furious  at  not  finding  her  daughter,  she  smote 
the  earth  with  sterility,  and  in  spite  of  the  supplicaiioiis 

'  Sec  Picllcr,  vol.  i.  p.  6j(^  tl  s*f.,  "  MonolKa  »ur  ks  my!l*rc»  de 
Cttii  el  de  Proserpine,  M.  Gtiigmml,  lSj6.  Sec  *lw  tbe  ihaplcr  on 
the  "  Mysleiics,"  \a  M.  Unuiy,  "  HibLCiiic  dcs  religiuni  dc  la  fithDt,' 
VOL  il. 

•  l(ocr*IC9,  PaiieejTic,  c.  vi. 

'  Nct|uc  tvlum  cum  latitia  vivtndi  icd  vliam  cum  ape  mcliqn:  oio'icQdw 
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of  Jiipiler  !ind  the  Olvrtipic  goJs,  her  wrath  was  not 
appeased  ijll  Pluto  consented  to  restore  htr  child  to  her 
for  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  myateries  of  Elciisis,  which  began  with  a  series  of 
puri6cations  known  as  the  Lesser  Mysteries  in  distinction 
from  the  Greater,  were  a  sort  of  dramatic  representation 
of  the  legend  of  Ceres.  They  took  place  in  nutumn  and 
spring.  In  auiiinm,  ihey  prcbahly  rcpierenled  syniliolic- 
ally  the  wanderings  of  Ceres  in  Fcavch  of  Proserpine;  in 
spring  they  represented  the  happy  moment  wlien  sh.e 
regained  her  child.  The  supi  cnic  initiation  was  the  last  and 
most  solemn  act  of  this  rcligiotis  drama.  The  initiate  or 
efiofla  suddenly  saw  tlie  in:;igc  of  the  ^cddess  Iirillianlly 
illuininaicd,  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  dnrkne.t't,  and 
around  her,  the  pods,  rcfjcscnted  by  the  priests.  In 
order  to  understand  lie  rrcaning  of  these  mysteries,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Certs  and  Proserpine  were  old 
Telluric  gods.  The  former  represented  the  earth,  and  the 
latter  the  grain  of  wheat.  Just  as  the  seed  goes  down 
in  winter  into  the  heart  of  the  eaith,  to  germinate  and 
reappear  in  the  spring,  so  Prcserpinc  grcs  down  for 
three  months  into  the  abode  of  Hades.  Tl;e  mysteries  of 
Eleusis  were  then  originally,  agricultural  fe-tivnls,  but 
thdr  elaborate  symbolism  had  a  much  widtr  scope. 
Proserpine,  reigning  in  Mades,  appeared  as  a  tutelary 
goddess  to  those  who  had  to  descend  lhith<r  alter  her. 
Her  return  to  the  light  was  a  prophecy  of  immortality, 
Man  also,  like  the  giain  of  wheat,  niu.st  die  to  li\'e  again. 
Lastly,  the  wanderings  of  Ceres  rcprt-cnifd  the  wander^ 
ings  of  the  soul  which  has  lost  the  right  path,  but  finds 
it  again  after  going  far  about.  Two  great  ideas  are  em- 
bodied in  these  obscure  symbols — the  expiation  of  sin, 
and  immortality.  The  purifications  were  designed  to  ef&ct 
the  desired  salvation.  The  great  goddesses  alone  had 
power  to  restore  souls  to  their  printitive  purity.  The 
deep  and  wise  saying  of  an  unknown  author  admirably 
expreES.es  this  identification  of  the  mysteries  of  Elcusis, 
with  preparation  for  the  future  life :  "  To  die,"  be  says, 
"is  to  be  initiated." 


*  StoUc,  "AnUiolo^c,"cxs.  pL  i8i. 
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Tlic  effLcl  of  ihese  inyslL-ries  was  to  reniler  religion 
more  popular.  The  best  inheritance  in  the  future  life 
WAS  no  longer  resen'cd  for  heroes  alone.  Initiation 
established  a  sort  of  moral  equality,  which  minimUed 
diifcrciices  of  culture  and  descent.  This  was  not  the 
least  of  its  benefits.  As  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  opened 
to  all  the  gate  of  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  the  ill-starred 
portion  of  mankind  resorted  to  them  to  find  compensation 
for  the  inequalities  of  the  earthly  life. 

The  under-world  had  other  terrors  beside  the  penalties 
of  eternal  justice.  From  its  dark  depths  came  forth  those 
terrible  divinities,  the  personification  of  the  avenging  oon- 
scinusness  of  crime,  who  were  called  the  Erinnyes  or  the 
Furies.  At  their  head  wa.s  the  implacable  Nemesis. 
They  did  not  wait  till  the  guilty  soul  descended  into  Tar- 
tarus, they  laid  hold  of  it  even  upon  earth,  filled  it  with 
terror,  urged  it  on  with  an  invisible  goad,  and  ovei'- 
whelmed  it  with  remorse.  The  great  departed  heroes 
also  kept  watch  and  ward  over  their  kindred,  protecting 
the  good,  and  pursuing  with  their  wrath  those  who  com- 
mitted any  crime.'  Their  malediction  was  a  sort  of 
domestic  Fury,  bringing  misfortune  upon  their  house  if 
it  was  d<^[i!ed.  Thus  the  worship  of  the  Chthonian  gods 
with  their  gloomy  train,  developed  at  once  hope  and  fear, 
deepening  that  sense  of  the  need  of  expiation  which  had 
already  sought  satisfaction  in  the  worship  of  Apollo. 

The  consciousness  of  a   great   unsatisfied   need,   was 

significantly   manifested   in   a   new   development   of  tttt- 

worship  of  Dionysus  or  Hacchus.     This  transfoi  mation  of 

the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which  wrought  so  powerfully  on 

the  Greek  conscience,  was  not  cSectcd  by  a  spontaneous 

effort  of  the  religious  feeling.     !t   exhibits  %cry  clearly 

the  influence  of  a  movement  at  once  philosophical  and 

L  mystical,  which  was  in  part  determined  by  contact  with 

I  Oriental  pantheism  whether  Phrygian  or  Egyptian.     IHiis 

I  theosophy,  so  strongly  markeil  in  the  system  of  Pytha- 

I  goras  and  of  his   master   Phcrccydcs,  ga\-c   rise  at  the 

I  dose  of  the  sixth   century,  to   a    brotherhood   at   once 

I  philosophical  and  religious,  which  exercised  a  most  power- 


Dniiamr*,  pL  396.     PtcIkT,  vol.  L  p.  621. 
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fill  inflitcnce  over  ihe  mind  of  Greece,  and  ultimately, 
when  it  became  less  absorbed  in  metaphysical  abstixctions, 
led  to  the  transrorniation  of  the  mysteries  of  HIcuais. 

It  is  not  any  part  of  our  design  to  enquire  into  the 
obscure  beginnings  of  this  brotherhood,  known  as  the 
Orphic  Society,  because  they  claimed  to  be  follon'crs  of 
Orpheus,  the  marvellous  singer  of  Thessaly,  who  had 
gone  down  into  Hades  in  search  of  his  wife  Eurydice, 
It  is  this  aspect  of  the  legend  of  Orpheus  which  connects 
him  with  the  Chthonian  divinities.  The  initiators  of 
this  strange  movement,  attached  the  name  of  Orpheits  to 
the  obscure  hymns  in  which  they  formulated  ihdr  doctrine^ 
which  was,  in  reality,  only  a  reconstruction  of  ihcTheogony 
of  Ilcsiod  in  a  pantheistic  sense.'  Salum  was  not  to 
these  Orphic  theologers  as  to  Hesiod,  the  blind  force  of 
Nature,  not  yet  brought  under  control.  On  the  contrary, 
tliey  made  Chronoa  the  greatest  of  the  gods.  In  him  they 
»aw  the  principle  of  harmony  and  order,  evolving  these 
at  will.  Before  Chronos  was  manifested.  Chaos  and 
£thcr,  ihe  most  ancient  gods,  had  produced  the  cosmic 
("gg.  tlic  two  halves  of  which,  being  separated,  formed  the 
heaven  and  the  earth— Uranus  and  Gata,  From  this 
egg  came  forth  Chronos,  the  principle  of  order  and  harmony 
which  exist  virtually  in  him.  He  is  afterwards  called 
Eros,  the  god  of  love,  controlling  the  affinities  of  life  and 
making  it  fruitful.  In  the  system  of  the  Orphics  he 
bears  the  name  of  Phanes.  Through  all  these  evolutions, 
we  trace  the  same  soul  of  the  world  lining  again  in  alt  the 
gods,  beginning  with  Zeus,  and  finding  its  highest  per* 
sonification  in  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  This  is  no  longer 
(he  Bacchus  of  Homeric  mytholcgj-,  but  a  new  Bacchus, 
the  son  of  Proserpine,  and  connected  therefore  with  the 
under-world.  In  his  destiny  we  have  the  very  image  o) 
Ihe  transformation  of  universal  life  through  denth.  The 
Orphic  Dionysus  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titans  almost 
u  8000  as  he  began  to  live.  His  palpitating  heart  was 
carried  to  Zeus  by  Minerva.  Zeus,  by  devouring  it,  pre- 
served the  substance  of  the  god  from  destniclion.  Dionysus 
canw  forth  again  to  a  glorious  life,  and  thus  became  tne 

>  Soe  Uaury,  «ol.  ii  e.  t;  Juk»CitMd,c  ilLlv, 
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symbol  of  the  purification  of  all  living  beings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  ie  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
gods,  lie  is  the  immortal  soul  of  the  world,  and  only 
passes  through  de.itli  to  attain  to  the  fullest  development 
of  being.  Man  is  born  of  the  ashes  of  the  Titans,  with 
which  a  particle  of  the  substance  of  Dionysus  had  become 
blended  at  the  time  of  his  sacrifice.  Thus  man  contains 
an  admixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  lawless  material  life 
and  of  spiritual  life,  from  which  results  his  twofold 
nature.  His  first  duty  is  to  seek  by  means  of  asceticism, 
to  secure  the  predominance  of  the  soul  over  the  body, 
and  to  aim  at  a  higher  and  higher  state  of  purity  in  the 
present  life.  After  death,  he  is  to  be  still  further  purified 
by  successive  transmigrations,  till  he  is  fitted  for  union 
with  the  soul  of  the  world. 

From  a  metaphysical  point  of  view,  the  thought  ninnnig 
through  all  these  strange  fantasies,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Oriental  pantheism,  in  which  the  gods  lose  all  individuality 
and  are  simply  absorbed  in  the  hidden  principle  of  all 
things. 

In  the  Oi^hic  hymns  which  have  come  down  to  ub, 
each  god  becomes  in  tuni  the  universal  god.  Zeus- 
Uranus  is  proclaimed  the  generator  of  all  things,  the 
source  and  end  of  all,  the  universal  father.'  The  sun 
"which  runs  its  round  in  the  whirlwind  of  an  endless 
motion,  an  ever- revolving  circle  of  fire,"  is  also  declared 
to  be  master  of  the  Cosmos.  Chronos  again  is  worshipped 
as  the  generator  of  all  things  ;'  while  it  is  said  of  llcra, 
that  she  communicates  herself  to  all,  and  breathes  into 
all  the  breath  of  fife,  so  tliat  she  also  is  proclaimed  the 
so^'ereign  deity.'  Ctea,  the  earth,  might  again  dispute 
pre-eminence  with  Hera,  for  it  is  she  who  sustains  life 
and  is  the  giver  of  all  things.  She  is  the  virgin  of  count- 
less metamorphoses,  the  upholder  of  the  immortal  Cos- 
mos, with  full  and  ample  bosom,  rejoicing  in  the  soft 
breath  of  plants,  adorned  with  countless  (lowers.  Around 
her  revolves  the  moving  woild  of  stars  and  eternal 
nature.* 


'  Orphic  Kynin*,  15, 
•  lbi<L,  7. 


•  Ibid.,  ts- 

*  llid.,  If. 
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This  eternal  nature  ia  indeed  (be  true  and  anivcrsa] 
deity,  as  appears  from  the  fine  hymn : — 

"O  Nature,  queen-mother  of  all  things,  mother  inex- 
haustible, venerable,  creative,  who  controllest  all,  the 
glorious,  invincible  one,  the  first-bom  who  drstroycst  all 
things,  who  bringest  light,  who  upholdest  all  by  thy 
Btrength,  who  goest  ever  onward,  light  of  foo*.  chaste 
queen  of  the  gods,  end  n*ithout  an  end,  the  common  mother 
of  all,  born  of  thyself,  who  knowest  all  and  art  in  all, 
in  earth  and  air  and  sea  ;  thou  art  implacable  to  the 
wicked,  but  gentle  to  the  good.  Uni^-ersal  queen  1 
Blessed  one  &om  whom  proceed  all  things  in  their  begin- 
ing  and  their  end—  father  and  mother  of  all  things ;  thou 
who  art  ever  working,  ever  revolving  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind;  O  thou  eternal,  immortal  Ufe,  that  dost  manifest 
thyself  eternally  in  new  forms,  the  providence  to  wliom 
all  things  belong,  and  who  alone  art  the  maker  of  all 
things,  I  pray  thee  give  me  peace,"* 

Such  language  is  truly  Oriental  and  carries  us  far  away 
from  the  Olympic  gods,  the  true  representatives  of  heroic 
humanity.  But  it  was  just  because  those  gods  came  too 
near  to  man,  and  resembled  him  too  closely,  that  the 
deep  and  subtle  thinkers  who  founded  the  Orphic  school, 
fell  back  upon  great  mother-nature,  and  prostrated  them- 
selves before  tlie  soul  of  the  world,  which  appeared  to 
them  far  grejiter  than  the  passionate  and  capridous  gods 
of  Olympus.  The  ideal  evolved  for  them  by  great  art 
and  great  poetry  did  not  suffice,  Thej-  preferred  to  bow 
before  the  grand,  infinite,  incomprehensible  god  whom 
they  discerned  beneath  the  \-eil  of  outward  things. 

We  must  not  fail  to  observe  however,  that  their  pan- 
theism was  permeated  by  a  high  morality,  and  that 
while  deifying  nature,  they  aspired  to  punfy  thcraselves 
from  the  lower  elements  they  derived  from  it  That 
which  impressed  them  most  strongly  was  the  power  of 
nature  to  u'ork  transform alions  thrt^iugh  that  which  ap- 
peared to  be  destruction.  Dionysus,  thtir  favourite  deity, 
was  the  glorious  and  patht-lic  symliol  of  the  belter  life 
attained  beyond  and  by  means  of  death.    It  was  through  him 


*  Orpiiic  Hyani^  % 
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and  through  him  only,  thai  the  Orphic  doctrines  exerted 
an  influence  over  the  national  religion.  This  rchgion 
allowed  its  followers  to  adhere  to  their  metaphysical 
pantheism,  but  it  gave  a  place  of  honour  in  its  mysteries 
to  their  most  venerated  god,  on  account  of  his  points  of 
affinity  with  the  great  goddesses  of  Eleusis,  This  aflinity 
comes  out  very  prominently  in  the  Orphic  hymns.  The 
Proserpine  whom  they  celebrate,  is  clearly  the  Dcmetcr 
of  the  Eleu^inian  mysteries,  to  whom  belonged  the  sacred 
ntes  of  initiation  into  the  secrets  of  immortality, 
"  Revered  spouse  of  Pluto,"  we  read  in  the  hymn  ad- 
dressed to  her,  "thou  who  boldest  the  gates  of  Hades, 
mother  of  the  Erinnyes,  queen  of  the  regions  below ; 
virgin  who  raakest  the  fruits  to  grow,  manifesting  or  con- 
cealing thy  sacred  body,  thou  in  whom  is  the  life  and 
death  of  men,  who  dost  sustain  and  destroy  all  things  as 
it  pleases  thee,  grajit  us  a  happy  life  till  we  come  where 
thou  reignest,  O  queen,  With  Pluto  the  terrible." ' 

In  another  hymn  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  the  roaring 
bull-faced  Bacchus,  crowned  with  ivy,  clothed  in  a 
garment  of  leaves  and  bearing  huge  bunches  of  grapes, 
the  great  warrior  of  nature,  is  called  the  counsellor  of 
Zeus  and  Proserpine.^  In  a  hymn  to  the  Eleusinian 
Demcter  who  inhabits  the  sacred  groves  of  Eleusis,  and 
clothes  the  ground  with  vegetation,  this  great  goddess 
is  called  the  companion  of  Dionysus.'  Elsewhere  the 
militant  character  of  the  young  god  is  celebrated  with 
enthusiasm.  It  is  he,  the  god  of  a  thousand  names,  who 
conquers  all,  who  rejoices  in  the  sword  and  bloodshed, 
who  roars  in  his  strength,  the  god  who  grasps  the 
thyrsus  and  bounding  with  delight,  gives  hapmncss  to 
all.* 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  only  intensified  that  thirst 
for  immortality  and  inirification,  which  led  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  Delphic  Apollo,  and  afterwards  in- 
spired the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  The 
Greek  mind  did  for  the  new  god,  what  it  had  done 
for   the  Chtl'.onian   divinities.      Starting  with    a   purely 


■  Orpliic  Hymn,  i&  *  Ibkl.,  38, 

•  Ibid.,  19.  *  IWd,  4a. 
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naturalistic  conception,  it  evolved  fixim  it  a  sublime 
symbolism.  We  have  seen  that  Proserpine  (after  Erst 
representing  by  her  descent  into  llades  and  return  to 
the  light,  llie  grain  of  corn  which  only  disappears  in  the 
earth  under  the  dark  mantle  of  winter,  to  come  forth  again 
«s  a  golden  sheaf  in  har\'esl)  becomes  in  the  end  the 
symbol  of  the  Divine  life  into  which  man  enters  through 
death.  The  myth  of  Bacchus  is  expanded  so  as  to  cor)* 
tain  the  same  glorious  promise.  Can  there  be  anything 
more  unpromising  in  appearance  than  the  branch  of  the 
vine  in  the  sunless  months  of  winter  ?  This  dry  branch, 
which  represents  the  body  of  the  god  from  whom  we 
derive  the  elixir  of  life,  is  the  very  image  of  death.  And 
yet,  in  autumn,  that  same  seemingly  sapless  branch  will 
be  again  heavy  with  the  purple  fruit  which  makes  glad 
the  heart  of  man.  Man  sees  his  own  destiny  fitly  imaged 
forth  in  the  life  of  nature.  Dionysus,  the  god  who  dies 
to  live  again,  enacts  before  him  his  own  history,  tike  the 
great  goddesses  of  the  lower  world,  with  whom  he  is 
brought  into  ever  closer  relations  through  the  legend  ol 
the  mysteries.  He  becomes  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Proser- 
pine, and  sometimes  of  Scmele  also,  whom  he  goes  to  seek 
in  the  dark  realms  of  Hades,  like  Ceres  in  pursuit  of  her 
well  beloved  daughter.  He  also  comes  forth  victorious 
from  his  perilous  passage,  and  associates  man  with  liim 
in  his  deliverance.* 

But  the  story  of  Dionysus  is  more  than  a  mere  series 
of  legendary  events.  He,  like  Apollo,  has  topnss  through 
a  painful  and  purifying  ordeal.  His  temporary  death  is  the 
passion  of  a  god.  It  no  longer  represents  merely  his  seem- 
ing death  as  a  cosmic  force  under  theicy  spell  of  the  winter 
frosts.  The  whole  earth  becomes  the  theatre  of  his  con- 
flicts with  countless  foes.  Even  after  his  divine  body 
comes  forth  from  the  tomb,  where  he  was  laid  by  the 
Titans,  and  he  has  recovered  his  pristine,  beauty,  he  still 
has  a  perpetual  battle  to  fight.  It  is  only  after  teriible 
conflicts  that  he  eumi-s  back  in  triumph  from  the  far 
regions  of  India.  This  triumph  is  an  ecstasy  of  life  and 
joy    which    the    Bacchse,     his    priestesses,    express    in 


■  pRlkr,  Lp.  S44,  «  Mf. ;  Dechannc,  B.  lit.  c.  v. 
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rapture  described  by  Euripides  in  the  following  exuberant 
verses : — 

''Seethe  Bacchant  is  rushing; 
From  the  top  of  his  wand  he  is  holding 
The  far-IIaming  torch  of  tlie  pirie ; 
Anil  Tuniun^  he  slirs  up  I'la  wiiidcring  baatli^ 
And  routes  iheir  hmrt  by  his  shoLil. 
Dainty  the  curls  which  he  shake*  in  the  breeze. 
Then  high  o'er  tlie  gludnoss  Is  hvoid  the  dtcad  volcat^ 
'  Ho,  hiifier !  ye  Bscchae 
Hoi  hither  I  yc  Bac^chicl 
Yc  darlings  of  Tmolus,  (he  giver  of  gold. 
Come  laud  Dionysus 
Willi  deep  sounding  cymbals ; 
Come  peiir  forth  your  hearts  to  (he  Evian  god, 
In  the  song  and  the  shout  of  your  Phrygian  home  } 
Where'er  the  swect'Voiced  fluti."  shall  summon  you 
Holy,  lo  holy  spoit,  for  ye  are  now 
Wanderers  along  the  endless  range  of  hills, 

Joy  only  comes,  as  the  (illy  in  springtime. 
Hose  by  her  duni  as  sli«  feeds  iti  the  meadow, 
Wantonly  akippiitg;  come  Uaccli.vio  me.'"' 

This  popular  and  joyous  aspect  of  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  had  no  place  in  the  mysteries  in  which  he  is  the 
most  prominent  ligure.  Euripides  gives  a  no  less  ad- 
mirable rendering  in  these  same  Bacchanals,  of  the  truly 
religious  aspect  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus. 

"  He  who  without  grudging  offers,  as  a  tnottal  ercr  sitist. 
Due  obsL-rvance  to  the  godhead, 
Ever  livcth  u  n  dismay ed- 
I  will  gladly  scatdi  for  wisdom. 
If  the  seniih  be  not  in  maliiv ;  but  this  eaiuiot  utiaty. 
Other  holy  things  I  reverente. 

Which  the  livetung  day  tnajf  guide  mc  into  stedfost  purity; 
To  the  gods  due  houour  giving,  all  unhallowed  rites  I  sputa."' 

And  again 

"  Many  the  forms  in  which  God  ts  made  manifest 
Often  he  orders  what  seeing  unrxp<-ctrd, 
Much  men  resolve  on  remains  uneffer.lcd. 


•  Furipiilcs,  The  Bacrhs^  145— 169^  Tbordd  Koccn'TntM. 
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Much  xatn  cannot  do,  God  finds  a  way  for; 
Such  is  tlie  meaniuE  of  what  ye  see."' 


Under  the  name  of  lacchus,  the  god  who  sufTeiird  and 
conquered  appears  side  by  side  witli  the  Chtlianiao* 
goddesses.  In  the  Eleusinian  inyateries,  it  is  he  who  liim- 
self  leads  the  procession  of  the  initiate.  They  supposed 
that  they  became  sharers  in  his  immortahty  by  eating  in 
a  sort  of  mythologicul  Eucharist,  the  raw  flcsli  of  the  bull, 
which  was  his  re  present  a  live. 

M.  Girard  well  says  :  "  Thus  a  close  communica- 
tion is  set  up  between  men  and  a  god,  who  himself 
suflers  and  enjoys  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  in  which  he 
makes  them  sharers.  In  this  way  their  imagination  is 
excited,  and  they  become  the  subjects  of  an  intense 
dramatic  emotion  which  imparts  a  moral  value  to  the  facts 
of  the  itgend.  The  passion  of  Bacchus  is  no  longer 
diatinguisJiLd  from  tlie  sufierings  of  humanity.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  them,  and  the  outbursts  of  sorrow  which  it  calls 
ferth  among  his  worshippers,  and  the  transport  of  joy 
over  his  triumphant  resurrection,  are  both  alike  natural 
expressions  of  feeling,  tinder  the  pressure  of  a  religious 
or  poetic  illusion."  * 

Thus  by  its  incomparable  power  of  assimilation,  docs 
the  Greek  genius  evolve  fmm  Oriental  pantheism,  which 
had  begun  to  creep  in  upon  it  through  the  Orphic  gnos- 
ticism, a  broader  and  more  living  humanism.  It  rises 
higher  still  in  the  subUme  dramatic  poetry  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Bacchus.  It  originated  in  the  dithjTamb, 
a  sort  of  sacred  hymn,  intended  to  represent  the  conllii  ts 
and  victories  of  the  god.  Its  chief  merit,  from  a  religious 
point  of  view,  is  that  it  popuLariied  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  mysteries  of  Elcusis,  setting  aside  all  that  was 
esoteric  merely,  and  fixing  attention  on  their  moral  aspecL 

'  Tlie  Bicchv,  ijSS— 1391. 

■  Pumcnidcs  n^racniud  Ibe  dose  coRDMtion  between  B*c«hui  and 
the  Chlhonian  foddc»c9  in  tbew  Worils :  aDrii  H  'Kiltjt  lai  atfrvm^ 
(Zdlcr,  "  Hiilor>  of  PbiloMpliy, "  i.  pt  1S4).  tJtidci  Uie  nunc  ol  t>laay»u« 
Z^greu*,  Uie  linage  of  Uic  life-giving  (ititiciple  in  Jiaiuic,  liaccliu*  bu 
oflcii  bccii  placed  in  ihc  flnl  rank  of  ^d>,  liighcr  tvcn  lliaii  tho  fiai 
goddmc*,  bu^  under  Iliis  form,  Ihc  myth  tnnccruing  hin  is  chiefly 
ncuptiyairil.  »nd  Oiui  cc«m  to  allect  the  Icdinc^ 

*  Julc*  Cinid,  p.  aoj. 
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\  rV. — Development  of  the  Greek  Consciesce  i«  the 
Great  Tragedies.' 

Humanism  reached  its  higliest  ticvclopmcnl  in  the  great 
tragic  poets.  These  set  foith  in  iinmoct:!!  lyp<^s,  and 
jinder  the  tiiosl  pathetic  forms,  all  the  sacred  sorrows  of 
the  conscience  and  all  its  lofty  h:>pts,  tempering  its  dread 
of  eternal  justice  by  intuitions  of  tlte  divine  pity  yearning 
to  restore.  Never  upon  pagan  soil  did  tlie  moral  law  shine 
with  a  lustre  at  once  so  pure  and  terrible.  Never  was 
the  divine  idea  invested  with  such  sanctity.  Never  wert? 
the  need  and  the  hope  of  expiation  expressed  in  nobler 
lyric  strains,  or  in  dramatic  creations  so  grand  and  life- 
like. Greek  tragedy  is  the  very  drama  of  human  destiny, 
with  its  mysteries,  conllicls,  crimes,  terrors,  and  with  its 
inspired  intuition  of  a  deliverance  equal  to  its  need.  It 
sets  before  us  in  a  drama  of  blood  ajid  tears,  the  story  of 
a  race  upon  which  presses  the  incubus  of  a  strange  curse, 
binding  the  generations  together  in  an  indcleasiblc  soli- 
darity, and  urging  them  on  through  the  darkness  into  the 
sure  light  beyond.  We  have  seen  how  powerfully  the 
lyric  poetry,  from  Hesiod  to  Pindar,  rendered  the  sad  and 
sombre  aspects  of  human  exislencc,  Pindar,  dazzled  as 
he  was  witli  the  heroic  glories  of  hj»  nation,  yet  perceived 
that  beneath  this  bright  exterior,  lay  weakness,  vacillation, 
sorrow.  Erapedoclcs,  the  poet-philosopher,  aces  in  man 
a  god  fallen  through  the  inllucncc  of  discord,  and 
through  the  violation  of  the  law  of  Nature,  which  is  a  law 
of  love.  "  It  is  an  ancient  decree  of  llie  god.^,"  he  says, 
"  that  when  a  mortal  destined  to  a  long  life,  has  defded 
his  body  through  the  sin  of  his  soul,  he  must  wander  far 
from  the  blessed  for  thrice  ten  thousand  years,  and  must 
inhabit  again  in  succession  all  sorts  of  mortal  forms.  I 
myself  am  now  one  of  those  exiles  who  roam  afar  from 
God,  for  having  been  a  party  to  cuntiiniacy  and  discord."' 

An  unknown  Orphic  poet  describes  this  tragic  destiny 

'  In  addition  to  the  vrotka  alrcaHir  indintnl,  wc  may  mnitioii 
M.  Palin'*  took  on  Ihe  deck  Tncf  itici.  "  t.r»  dra*  mniqiictq"  by 
Haul  dc  St.  Victor,  ia  full  of  cDthusia&n  Tor  (faia  nobis  puclry,  and  ralchca 
iu  Inic  ipirit.    Pari*,  iSfl.  wiLiL 

•  Pluureh,  "  De  E«nis\'  IJ. 
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of  mankind,  with  as  much  beauljr  as  depth,  when  he 
says  to  ihe  mjslcrious  Phant-s,  whtini  the  Orphic  poets 
regaided  as  the  organic  principle  of  the  world:  "Thy 
tears  are  the  hapless  race  of  men ;  by  thy  laugh  thou 
hast  raised  up  the  sacred  race  of  the  gods."' 

This  deep  and  indancholy  view  of  human  destiny  con- 
stantly recurs  in  the  two  great  tragic  poets  of  Athens, 
£schylus  and  Sophocles.  Through  all  the  misfortunes 
of  their  heroes,  we  discern  a  yet  deeper  and  vaster 
calamity  which  prompts  the  lament :  "  O  hapless  race 
of  men  I "  No  misfortune  comes  alone  or  is  simply 
accidental.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  past,  and  comes  of 
some  ancient  curse,  which  has  already  lighted  upon  the 
ancestors  of  this  same  family,  upon  which  the  dread 
strokes  of  fate  now  fall  in  the  presence  of  the  spectator. 
The  Chorus  is  there  to  make  clear  the  deep  meaning  of 
that  which  transpires.  This  concatenation  of  ills  is  most 
forcibly  brought  out  in  the  trilogy  of  ^schylus  on  the 
family  of  Agiinicmnon.  The  first  link  in  the  long  unbroken 
chain  of  crime  and  catastrophe,  is  the  unnatural  sin  of 
Thyestes,  the  father  of  the  race. 

A  fatality  pursues  the  Atrides,  even  after  the  most 
brilliant  successes,  such  as  the  return  of  Agamemnon, 
announced  by  the  luminous  diain  of  signals  which  the 
night  watcher  perceives  from  the  height  of  hi»  tower, 
in  the  masterly  scene  with  which  the  first  part  of  the 
trilcgy  opens.  Tliis  fatality  is  never  a  capricious  decree 
of  Ihe  gilds,  but  a  merited  chastisement.  It  is  so  not 
only  in  the  case  of  families,  but  of  nations  also  To 
this  the  smoking  ruins  of  Troy  bear  witness,  where  rape 
and  adultciy  have  brought  about  defeat  and  destruction. 
The  ancient  city  of  Troy  curses  the  ill-omened  marriage 
of  Paris,  for  from  that  fatal  day  its  anna's  have  been 
all  cf  sufTerfng.  .£scl.ylus  thus  describes  the  coming  of 
Helen  into  ilie  city  of  Ilion  ; — 

"Yes,  once  a  lion's  rub, 
A  misrhirf  in  hu  house, 
As  fosici  child  oi'.c  reared 
While  still  it  \wrA  ibe  teats; 

'Olfnisl  MOIIcT,  "llistoiy  of  (be  LlUiuuncf  Anckat  Ct>cn,"p.  aj& 
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In  lifL-'a  jutlmling  dawn 

Tame,  bv  llif  cluUIicti  luvt^d 

And  fonnlci]  l>y  ihr  old  ; 

Oft  in  his  soiaf.  'I wax  held. 

Like  infant  newly  bom, 

With  oycs  ibal  brigliti-iied  (o  tlie  hand  lliat  stioked 

And  fawning  ni  \\\i  hcst  of  hungrr  kiM»i. 

But  when  full  grotvn,  it  showed 
'Xhe.  nature  of  its  sices  ; 
For  ii  iiiiLiidUirn  m^de 
A  feast  in  recompense 
Of  all  their  fostering  care. 
By  baniiiifl  of  slain  sh«ep. 
With  blnod  the  hoii$f  was  stained; 
A  cuise  no  slaves  could  bind, 
Great  misch I !.'!',  inuiiltrruuB. 
By  God's  decree,  a  privst  of  At6  thus 
Was  reared,  and  grtw  within  the  man's  own  houM. 
So  I  would  tell  thai  thuH  to  Ulon  <ame 
Mood  as  of  calm  when  all  the  air  is  still, 
The  gentle  pride  ami  joy  of  kingly  sljite, 

A  tender  glance  of  eye, 
ThF  full  blovi-n  blossom  of  a  passionate  lovft 

Thrilhng  (he  very  bojI  ; 
And  ycrt  she  liiniea  aside. 
And  tvronght  ■  bittN  «nd  Of  muTiage  feast, 

Coming  to  Priam's  race^ 
Ill-«<ijoumer.  ill-friend, 
Sent  by  gri'Ut  Zeus,  the  god  of  host  and  gues^ 

Erinnys  bcidc — beivailcd."' 

The  curse  which  presses  upon  the  human  race  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  c^use  as  that  which  afHicts  families 
and  nations.  The  claims  of  eternal  jasticc  in  view  of 
outraged  right  are  vigorously  expressed  in  the  manly 
poetry  of  jCschylus.     TTie  Chorus  in  Aganicntnon  says : — 

"The  apoder  shall  be  spoiled, 
The  sUyt^r  pay  his  debt ; 
Yea.  while  Zens  livdh  throuRh  the  ages,  llua 
Lives  aho.  that  the  doer  bear  hi»  deed. 
For  this  IS  heaven's  d«we. 
Who  now  can  drive  from  Ptu  (be  kingly  bixis^ 
The  brood  of  curses  dark  ? 
The  hotm  to  At*  cleave*.' 


I  Xacfajdus.  Acamvainan,  r.  717 — 749. 
*  Ibid,*.  1561-  1566. 
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Again:— 

"  I  stand  perplexed  in  soul,  deprived  of  power 
Of  quick  and  ready  thought. 
Where  now  lo  turn,  since  ihua, 
Our  home  is  falling  low. 
I  tear  ihe  pelting  siottn 

Of  blood  that  sh  altfs  the  basement  of  the  bouse  i 
No  more  it  tains  in  <liti|>a  : 
And  fn[  another  dccil  of  mischief  dire^ 
Fate  whets  Ihe  lighltous  doom. 
On  other  whetstones  still."' 

Recalling   the   crime  of   the    father    of   the   Atrides, 
Cassandra  says : — 

"  Oh  ills  on  ills. 
Ah,  woe  18  me  I  woe's  me  I 
Again  the  dread  pang  of  tnie  prophet's  gi(^ 
With  foictastc  of  jrtai  evil  tli«i<'s  me. 
Sec  ye  those  ihililren  sillinj;  on  the  hoiiKc 
In  fashion  like  to  phanlom  lorins  of  dieams? 
Tiifinls  wh«  pcrinhcd  at  Ihrir  own  kin's  lianda, 
Their  palmi  filled  full  with  meat  of  their  own  fletl^ 
Loom  on  my  si)i;ht.  ihr  heail  niid  enliaila  bearing 
(A  Eorry  butdcn  that  I)  oq  which  of  old 
Their  father  fed.     And  in  revenue  for  this. 
1  ray  a  Hon,  dwelling  in  his  loir 
With  not  a  spark  of  courage,  stu)--at-Iiome 
Plots  gainst  my  inusler  now  hc't  home  tcfurncd 
And  like  a  secret  AlC  will  worh  out 
With  dire  »iii'ce»3 ;  thus  'lis  she  plana ;  the  male 
Is  miirdertd  by  the  female."' 

Again  the  chorus  : — 

"  There  lives  sn  old  saw  fi«med  in  anrient  dojn 
In  memories  of  men.  that  hiiih  estate 
Full  crown  biin}:s  lorlh  ils  young,  nor  childless  <Ue% 
But  Uisl  'lom  good  success 
Sptings  lo  the  rare  a  woe  ineailablc. 
But  1,  apart  from  all, 
Hold  this  my  creed,  alone ; 
Kor  impious  act  it  is  thsi  offspring  breeds 
Like  lo  their  parent  stock  : 
Fo*  Hill  in  ei-etj-  house 
That  loves  the  right,  Ihcii  fslc  for  evennoi« 
Haih  issue  good  and  fair. 
Bui  Recklessness  of  old, 
la  «'nni  lo  bretd  an'ilher  Recklessness, 


'  Aesidcidhuii,  V.  ISJO—IJib. 


■  lUd,  V.  i>i4— Itjs. 
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Spurting  ils  yotitli  in  human  inl«i_-ik-s. 

At  ouce,  or  whensoe'cr  the  fixed  lioul  ConiCS; 

This  young  one,  in  its  turi^ 

Begets  Satiety 
And  Powrrr  that  none  cad  war  witb  or  rcsb^ 
Diiring  thai  Heaven  dclies  : 
Two  curses  dark  within  their  dwelling  place 
Like  those  that  geiidettd  them. 
But  Justice  shinuth  b(ii;lit 

la  ilurellirigs  lh.it  ate  dark  nnd  dim  with  smoke, 
And  honours  hfe  law-ruled, 

While  f-old-d<-cked  huiiics  coDJoiued  with  haads  defiled 
She  with  avtrlfd  eyes 
Haih  left,  and  draweih  near 
To  holier  thing:!,  nur  worahips  might  of  wealth. 
If  cou[ili-rk-it  its  praise  ; 
But  still  dirrclcth  nil  the  course  of  things 
Towards  its  desiiaed  end." ' 

Ib  the  ChoCphori  the  chorus  says : — 

"  Grant  yc  from  Zeus,  O  mighty  Dcxtinie«I 
Thai  so  our  woilt  iii;iy  end 
As  Justii.'e  wiljs,  ivho  takes  our  sidt^  at  las^ 
Now  lor  Uie  tonj^uu  u(  bitter  hale  let  loitguc 
Of  biHiir  hale  be  given.     Loud  and  lunu 
The  voice  of  Justice  ctalroing  now  her  debt; 
And  for  tlic  murderous  blow 
Let  him  who  slew  with  murderous  blow  n*(M7> 
'That  the  wrongdoer  br»r  the  wrong  he  did,' 
Thrice  ancient  saying  of  a  far-oB  Umc^ 
This  speaketh  «s  we  opoak."' 


Again 


"  Strok«  of  rengeance  swift 
Smites  some  in  liic's  clrar  day, 
And  for  some  tsnying  lon)(  their  sorrows  wait 
In  twilight  dim,  on  darkness'  borderland. 
And  some  the  gloom  of  niglit, 
Where  nought  Is  done,  holds  fa«t. 
Because  of  blood  th.il  Mother  Earth  has  drun^ 
The  guilt  of  slaughter  that  will  vengeance  woik 
Is  fixed  indelibly; 
And  Ati  woiking  grief, 
Permits  a  while  the  guilty  one  to  wait, 
That  so  be  nuy  be  full  and  ovctHow 
With  all-devour{i^  ilt. 
No  remedy  avaiU  for  him  whose  touch 
Comes  on  the  bridal  bed ;  and  water-«iTeam4 
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Though  all  in  common  tour*e 
Should  now  to  I'lranstr  Ilir?  guilt 
Ofmiirdci  lliai  llie  siii-sUiiicd  hand  dcSlu^ 
Would  frX  flow  all  in  vnJn 
Thai  giiill  to  purify," ' 

The  sword  which  slays  the  body  is  nol  the  roost 
terrible  weapon  of  eternal  justice.  That  which  translixes 
the  soul  and  fills  it  willi  terror  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded. 
The  guilty  man  cannot  escape  the  invisible  sword  of 
remorse.  More  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Fates,  are  the 
gods  from  the  dark  realms  of  Tartarus  who  personify  the 
terrors  of  conscience,  the  fierce  Erinnyes,  the  avenging 
Furies  who  pursue  the  criminal  as  "  the  hound  pursues  a 
wounded  fawn."'  So  they  are  described  by  jEschylus  In 
the  Eumenides.  Their  terrible  chorus  is  sometimes  led 
by  the  father  of  the  guilty  ones.     Antigone  exclaims : — 

"Ahl  thou  hnst  touched  the  t|iiick  of  all  ray  griel^ 
The  Ihrii'V'told  t&le  of  all  my  Tather'*  woe, 
Th(^  tialc  which  Aa^  U9  all ; 
The  racv  of  Labilacus  uf  anci<^nt  fami!. 
Whence  I  myself  have  sprung,  most  miscrablt:^ 
And  now  1  go  to  them 
To  S0|)oiirn  in  ihe  gtare 
Bound  by  a  curse,  unwed  I '  * 

We  see  the  Furies  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  unhappy 
Orestes  who  has  killed  his  father,  to  avenge  his  mother. 
These  terrible  avengers  sing  over  him  the  "hymn  the 
Erinnyes  love  "  ^— 

"This  chant  of  madness,  frcnKy-working, 
A  sprll  upon  Ihc  soul,  a  1)tcIps$  strain 
That  williCTS  up  men's  strength. 
Such  lot  was  llitn  a«iyned  la  at  our  birth. 
Fcoin  us  the  Undying  Ones  must  hi>Id  alooft 
Not  is  ihctc  one  who  sbuea 
The  banquet  meal  with  us ; 
In  gwinents  whit<?  t  havt  no  part  nor  tot ; 
My  choice  w«b  made  for  overthrow  of  homes 
Where  hoflK-bicd  sUiighier  woika  a  loved  one's  deatib 
•  «•••• 

Klsed  b  the  law.  no  Uck  of  means  find  w^ 
Our  purpoiE  never  fails ; 


'  ChoJpliori,  V.  61  —74. 

*  EuiiicnitJa,  v,  M'*"?- 

*  Sopliuclcs,  Antigone,  v.  S57— S69. 
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Thp  drf-ndcd  Ones,  the  tegistrara  of  crim^ 

Whom  mortals  fail  to  soothe, 
FuiiilJing  tasks  disltonotired,  unrcvcrci^ 
Apart  from  oil  ihi?  gods. 
In  foul  and  siinksa  gluom. 

Driving  (i>r  luugh  ^Iwp  road  both  those  that  sett 
And  tlioae  whose  <-yc8  are  closed." ' 

Overwhelmed  by  these  chastisements  and  terroi^,  man 
lurns  to  the  gods,  and  first  lo  great  Zeus,  the  "  true  father 
of  all,"  who  is  the  sovereign  of  earth  and  heaven,  the 
supreme  dispciisi^r  of  justice.  In  The  Seven  against 
Thebes  the  chorus  of  maidens  says  : — 

"Thcgoda 
Have  yet  a  mlithly  power,  and  ortemiincs 
In  pressure  of  soro  ill. 
It  raises  one  pctjileicd  from  liircal  woe. 
When  dark  clouds  gather  tliii'kly  oVr  Ilia  eyes." 

But  even  the  power  of  the  Rods  ca:inol  dry  the  burning 
tears  of  remorse  or  rcnijvc  the  stain  of  blood. 

"  When  the  hands  of  each 
The  other's  blood  have  ahed. 
And  tile  catch's  dust  iiImU  dctnk 
The  blark  and  clotted  gore, 

Who  then  cait  purify  ? 
Who  dcanae  ihcm  from  the  Kuill?" 

And  again  in  the  ChoCphori  : — 

"  Bee.inse  of  blond  thai  mother  Earth  ha*  ilrunk. 
The  jfuili  of  rlaiiKhtct  that  will  vengeance  work 

Is  fixed  indelibly ; 

And  Mt,  woikiog  giicf, 
Fennlts  awhile  the  cuilty  on«  to  vrtil 
That  so  he  may  he  rdl  and  overflow 

With  oIl-dcTOuriog  ill." 

In  Agamemnon  the  Chorus  asks  :— 

"WIllthoB, 

WIi«n  thou  hast  slain  Ihv  husband,  moiuii  hiji  death, 
And  for  thy  monMroiis  occda 

Do  irracclcsa  eniCG?' ■ 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

'  jUicliytui,  Eumi-BldcJ,  V.  ^41— 350,  381  — 38S, 

*  Till.-  Seven  Dgjinsl  Tlietx^  v.  117—319^ 

*  ll'i'l.  V.7M-7W. 

*  thocphorv  V,  66—69. 

■  A^anwtnnoa,  t.  ■$4a  — 1546, 
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The  mere  invocation  of  tht  gods  does  not  siifRcc.  It 
is  not  enough  thai  Orestes  appeals  to  the  great  Jupiter, 
on  behalf  of  the  forsaken  brood  of  the  eagk  which  Is  no 
more,  snd  implores  him  not  to  wither  up  the  ruyal  tree 
at  the  root.  The  expiation  neeessarily  involved  in  the 
men'ted  chastisement  does  not  sufllce.  Recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  merciful  deities  wlio  bring  peace  to  unhappy 
mortals.  I'hie  idea  of  expiation  is  very  prominent  in  the 
tragedies  of  jEsciiylus, 

It  need  not  seem  strange  that  he  docs  no*  openly 
attribute  it  to  the  Chthonian  deities  and  to  Bacchus,  for 
this  would  be  a  betrayal  of  (he  mysteries.  But  it  is 
beyond  question  tlut  in  his  description  of  the  deep,  un- 
satisfied longing  for  e.^piation,  be  has  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  worship  at  Eleusis.  He  indeed  makes 
direct  atlusipn  to  it  when  he  invokes  Proserpine  as  the 
great  goddess  of  the  abode  of  the  dead  :  "O  Pcrscphassal" 
cries  Electra,  "  goodly  victory  grant."  ' 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Orestes  casts  himself  upon 
the  great  purifying  god  of  Delphi,  in  whose  worship  there 
was  no  niysiery,  upon  that  Apollo  who  had  himself 
BufTered  for  his  own  punfioalion,  and  who  was  only  a 
precursor  of  lacchus.  In  the  Creek  tragedies,  the  religious 
feelings  developed  by  the  worship  of  Eleusis,  all  centre  in 
ihc  l5clphic  god,  and  he  becomes  a  veritable  redeemer. 
Orestes  says : — 

"  With  thia  my  bou^  sniJ  cbapH  I  will  mln 
Eiifih'*  central  *hnnr.  ihc  Yvatof.  whcir-  lyviriu  dwdb> 
And  il»  tiri);bl  Kre  thai  is  as  dealhlcKi  known. 
Seeking  to  scape  this  guilt  ol  kinOiFii  blood.* 

lie  comes  to  Athena  as  already  purified  at  the  shrine  of 
Apollo.     He  says: — 

"  O  Queen  Athena,  1  at  Ltuiias'  hc«t 
Am  romc ;  do  Ihou  receive  me  giaeiously, 
Sin-»lained  Ibou^h  1  havrbrcii;  no  guilt  of  blood 
Is  on  my  soul,  nor  is  my  hand  unttcan, 
Bui  now  with  niain  toned  down  and  wars  away: 


CtioCrbori, «.  490L 
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1,  taught  by  troiibks,  know  full  many  a  form 

Of  cleansing  riti^s    .    ,    .    , 

For  the  blnod  fnila  ood  (nAcs  fmin  off  my  hands ; 

The  gnilt  of  msiriddc  is  ivashwl  aiv.iy. 

For  when  'Iwns  frtsh,  it  Ihon  was  all  Jispt^lled 

At  Phcebos'  shrine,  by  spells  of  slHuglitert-d  swiiiQ,"* 

The  beneficent  god  tends  him  the  shield  of  hia  pro- 
tection. It  is  he  who  represents  mercy  in  opposition  lo 
the  implacable  Eumenides,  who  will  not  abandon  their 
prey,  and  complain  that  the  pity  of  the  new  god  over- 
tuma  the  paUee  of  justice,  the  eternal  order  of  things : 

"Now  will  (here  be  aa  outbiealc  uf  new  laws: 
If  victory  sTi.iU  rest 

I^Mn  Ihe  wt'^ng  right  of  this  maiiidd^ 
This  deed  wilJ  prompt  forlhwith 
All  mncul  men  to  colons  rcckleMncsa. 
And  many  deaths,  I  trow, 
At  children's  hamis,  their  patents  now  await 
Through  all  the  time  to  come." ' 

Apollo  carries  the  cause  of  Orestes  before  the  Areo- 
pagus of  Athens,  and  gains  it,  not  only  by  exalting 
pardon  above  inflexible  justice,  but  also  by  pointing  out 
the  difference  between  the  murder  committed  by  the 
adulterous  wife,  and  the  act  of  Orestes,  the  a^'enger  of  hia 
father.  As  a  shcdder  of  blood,  it  was  fitting  that  he 
should  have  had  to  submit  to  the  rites  of  expiation,  but 
the  moral  law,  without  wholly  acquitting  liini,  excuses 
him  in  the  name  of  that  true  justice,  which  does  not 
regard  only  the  outward  act.  Strange  that  the  human 
conscience,  represented  by  the  Areopagus  of  Athens, 
should  thus  have  made  itself  heard  in  the  final  verdict. 
The  old  Erinnyes  may  change  their  name  lo  the  £u- 
menides,  "  Tht  wfll mtamng"  after  the  acquittal  of  Orestes 
by  the  Areopagus,  but  tliey  are  none  the  lens  santiutshed. 
A  higher  justice,  justice  blended  with  pardon  has  triumphed 
through  the  alliance  of  Apollo  with  Minerva,  who 

"  Ukc  a  gardener  shepherding  his  plants 
Accepts  this  race  of  just  men  freni  from  ilL** 

»  Eunieni<Je%  r,  J3S— S39;  J76— aSj 
•  ibii].,  V.  490— 4'>S. 
•Ibid.,  V.  871,871. 
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The  plays  of  S&phocTcii,  who  bnxight  Ae  Greek  drama 
to  its  perfectioa,  show  th«  same  inspiiatko.  He  also 
speaks  of  the  etetnal  justice  in  gocUike  bji^age  and 
places  the  unwritten  laws  of  conscience,  "  in  wliich  li\-e»  a 
god  who  grows  not  old,"  abo\-e  the  ephemeral  legislation 
of  the  state.  After  showing  in  his  QCdipus  Tyrannus. 
the  fataiily  of  a  destiny  determined  by  the  mysterious 
laws  of  solidarity,  and  bringing  before  us  in  the  opening 
scenes  of  his  (Edipus  Coloneus,  the  innocent  vit-ilm  of  a 
tngic  fate,  whkli  had  made  the  hero  a  criminal  in  spite 
of  himself,  he  shows  how  be  is  greater  in  his  blindness 
and  poverty  than  he  was  upon  his  throne,  greater  in  the 
dignity  of  his  fatherhood  and  in  (he  still  higher  dignity 
of  a  forgiven  mortal,  who  no  longer  needs  a  guide  as  he 
enters  the  abode  of  the  gods.  A  heavenly  light  illumines 
his  darkened  vision.  Tlie  man  who  was  yesterday  an 
outcast  banned,  passes  as  a  god  into  the  invisible  world, 
none  barring  his  right  of  entrance.  The  messenger  who 
brings  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  CEdipus,  describes  his 
passage  into  tlii»  new  light  under  the  conduct  of  the 
KIcusinlan  gods.     He  says  : — 

"  Tis  Rfrat  sntl  woiidfrrfuL 
Fnr  liow  he  went  rrom  hcnrp,  thou  knowr-M  well, 
Thywll  iM-'iiig  pri'SLTit;  no  (ikiid  giiiiiing  him. 
Dill  be  liinipidl  still  Inl  the  way  fur  all; 
And  when  li*  iienrril  the  roiifih  nnH  «Ifrp  di-sctflt 
Wilh  brairn  iitpps,  dcrp  rooted  in  ihc  carlh, 
He  stood  on  one  o(  pulhs  that  inkisctt, 
And  Ibeo  pui  olT  his  (laimcnts,  t»vd--laiiied. 
And  then  \\e  eallcd  hi*  giiU,  and  bade  Ihcni  fetcta 
OesT  watrr  ftnra  the  *treajn  and  bring  to  him 
For  ciriinsing  nnd  libation.    And  they  went 
To  wlicitf  ihi-  cum  la  giccn  upon  the  hiU 
Uemi'tet  call*  brr  ovm,  and  qiiirUy  did 
"VkkVUi  %\vr'%  \ir\v-i.\  -,  and  Ihi-ii  thf-y  bnlhcd  hi»  lirob% 
And  clmlied  him  in  itic  uarmi-nt  that  is  mcct- 
And  wtini  he  had  hh  trill  in  all  lhi>y  did, 
And  iKit  wie  wisli  coniinurd  unCiilfilled, 
ZeUR  ihiindi'tnl  lioai  llie  d^tkitrsai.  and  Ihr  t-iili 
llnrd  il,  iiid  shtittdntng  at  ih«ir  lather's  kncM 

Fallini  tlwy  wepL 

So  intetnvbied, 

All  uTpi  anil  s«bbrd  alike.    And  when  they  iea<faed 
The  end  (<l  all  thoi  M^iliiif^  aiid  (he  «y 
M«  loii(«r  nae,  there  canac  a  slkn^e.    Thes 
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A  voiiT  from  som?  one  crwd  aloud  to  him. 
And  fllli-il  iliirjn  all  uritli  frar,  lltat  mtdv  cacti  hair 
To  Mand  on  end.     For  m.iny  a  liitii-,  ilic  god 
From  many  a  qiwrtcr  calli  liim:  "  I|o  there  I 
Come,  come,  Ihou  (£di|ius ;  why  slay  wo  yd  ? 
Ijohk  since  Ihy  tooUnepe  hiigvt  on  ili<-  n-.iy.* 
And  be,  whirn  he  prrrr'ivcd  Ilic  GmJ  h    I  rolled. 
Bade  Thciciis  come,  the  nilcr  of  the  land. 

•  And  then  wiih  teats  fast  Howiiig,  crcianing  Mill, 

Wc  frilloivcd  with  the  maiden*  :  sping  on 
A  link  space  we  turned.    And  lo  1  vm  saw 
Til'-  riian  CIO  mor?  ;  but  hi?,  the  king,  was  llms 
lloliiinj;  hi»  liand  in  »hade  his  oycs.  as  on<" 
To  whom  Ilierc  comi-«  a  virion  drcjr  and  dread 
Hv  may  uot  bv^r  to  look  on.  ...  So  be  died 
No  death  to  mourn  for^did  not  le^vc  the  worl^ 
Worn  out  with  pain  and  sickness ;  but  his  end 
U  any  ever  wa*,  wa»  wonderful." ' 

Nothing  grander  has  ever  been  writteu  tiian  thia  d«ath 
of  (Edipus.  In  vVntlgonc,  "  made  to  love  and  not  lo 
hate/'  it  is  not  only  justice  which  triumphs,  it  is  charity 
rendering  good  for  evil,  and  ready  to  die  rather  than  be 
untrue  to  itself.  The  young  Greek  girl  who  nevertheless 
can  but  regret  the  fair  sunshine  of  her  native  land,  and 
thus  remains  pure  womanly  in  the  midst  of  her  self- 
sacrifice,  gives  us  a  foreshadowing  of  the  yet  higher  and 
more  tender  Christian  ideal.  In  the  gentle  virgin  of 
Thebes  we  see  humanism  softened  and  purifi;xl.  In  Euri- 
pides it  is  passionate,  psithetic,  full  of  sublime  impulses. 
He  asks  pity  for  the  poor,  justice  for  all.  lie  deures  that 
the  good  man  shall  live  for  his  neighbour  and  not  for 
himself  alone.  In  such  a  life  he  will  only  be  imitating 
the  gods,  who  are  the  first  to  have  compaa.-ion  on  poor 
humanity.*  Euripides  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  true 
nobleness  is  that  of  the  soul ;  the  wicked  alone  is  vile, 
even  though  he  be  of  higher  descent  than  Jove  himself. 
The  sla\'e  is  equal  to  the  free  man  if  he  lives  aright. 
These  are  however  but  flashes  of  divine  truth ;  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the  social  state  of 
Athens.  We  cannot  forget  to  what  an  extent  Euripides 
really  lowered  the  tone  of  religious  feeling ;  how  humanism 

MEdipus  at  CotoiM*,  15S7— 1667.  ■  StabM,  '  Aattol>i(ic,"  61& 
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under  his  trealment,  ceased  to  express  ihe  deepest  yearn- 
ing of  the  soul,  and  tJie  deit^' became  a  mere  dtus  ex  maebmd. 
This  deterioration  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Sophists.' 

Aristoplianes,  Ihe  apostle  and  champion  of  the  old 
traditions,  riddled  Euripides  with  his  rnillrncs.  It  is  true 
that  the  daring  libertinism  in  which  the  great  comedian 
freely  indulged  in  his  mar\'elIous  verse,  was  lilil« 
adapted  to  elevate  the  religious  scntimenL  And  yet 
ctinjedy,  the  pith  of  wliich  is  the  contrast  between  the 
real  and  the  ideal,  between  that  which  is  and  that  which 
ought  to  be,  does  raise  man  above  mere  natural  life  which 
is  governed  by  inexorable  necessity.  No  one  deems  it 
strange  that  the  lion  should  be  cruel  and  the  fox  cunning, 
while  in  man  vice  and  crime  are  satirised  and  branded  as 
things  which  ought  not  to  be. 

We  must  come  back  to  jEschylus  in  the  grandest  of  bis 
works,  for  the  highest  expression  of  the  Greek  conscience, 
Prometheus  Bound  sets  before  us  s  vivid  picture  of 
humanity  and  gives  us  a  new  and  deei'cr  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  man's  destiny.  It  is  a  very  superlicial  explana- 
tion of  this  great  drama,  to  regard  it  as  representing  only 
the  conflict  between  the  last  of  the  Titans  and  Jupiter, 
This  Titnn,  the  friend  of  man,  is  his  elder  brother,  bone 
of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh.  He  has  the  same  eager 
passionate  heart,  the  same  craving  for  independence  If 
he  seeks  to  emancipate  man,  it  is  because  he  is  conscious 
of  the  same  nature  in  himself.  In  trying  to  make  man 
the  sharer  of  his  kinghood,  he  has  drawn  him  into  his 
evil  ca.sc.  The  fetters  which  gall  him  press  as  heavily 
upon  man,  ever  hindered  in  doing  what  he  wills  to  do. 
Is  not  man  also  the  prey  of  the  vulture  which  gnaws 
the  vitals  of  Prometheus,  so  that  the  suffering  cry  of 
humanity  is  bitter  as  that  which  goes  up  from  Mount 
Caucasus  ?  Few  things  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry  are 
grander  than  the  terrible  imprecations  of  Prometheus : — 

"Tboil  firmament  of  god,  and  swifl-wingcd  vnods, 
Yc  spriiigi  of  rii-ris,  and  of  ocean  waves 

'  M,  Havct  has  some  ■''mitihlr  remarks  on  CiinpMei.  bill  be  thoWk 
only  his  tirst  side,     tli*  obouvauons  should  be  supfilcmcated  bjr  I 
of  OUricd  Motkr. 
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Thou  sinilp  innnmcroiis  1  Mollier  of  us  all 

0  earth,  anil  suns  all-scring  eye  behold, 

1  pray,  what  I  a  God  from  ChhIs  endure 

lJ(.-hoIil  it)  tvhal  foul  tasi! 

i,  for  (en  IhoiigAnd  years 

Sliall  atniggic  in  my  woe, 

In  these  un^ermly  irhains. 
Sticb  doom  the  new-madr  Monanh  of  the  Blest 

Hath  now  licvisod  for  mc. 
Won.  wnr  I  The  pn-'ncnl  and  die  oncoming  puf 

I  wail,  as  1  st^arch  out 
Tbe  plHC-r  and  hour  when  «nd  of  all  these  ills 

Shall  dawn  on  me  at  Uki. 
WTut  My  1  ?    All  loo  clearly  I  foresee 
The  things  thai  come,  anil  nought  of  pain  shall  bs 

K~    nil-  unlooked  for;  but  I  needs  mu"!  bear 
_'  dcaliny  ai  b^sl  1  mny,  knowing  well 
The  might  resistless  of  Necessity : 
And  [leitliet  may  I  speak  of  this  my  fale, 
Nor  hold  my  |ieacc.    For  1,  poor  I,  through  giving 
Great  gifts  to  mortal  men,  am  prisoner  made 
In  these  fast  fetters ;  yea.  in  fennel  stalk' 
I  walohed  the  hidden  spring  of  stolen  fife 
Which  is  to  men  a  teachfr  of  all  arts. 
Their  chief  resource.    And  nnw  this  penalty 
Of  that  olTencv  1  pay,  fa»t  riveted 
In  chains  beoeath  the  open  firmament. 


Tb«  foe  of  Zeus,  and  held 
In  hatred  by  all  Coda 
Who  tread  the  courts  of  Zeus ; 
And  this  for  my  great  love. 
Too  great,  for  mortal  ncD."* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  ^achylus  held  Promt- 
tlicu^  innocent  in  thus  upbraiding  the  gods.  This  would 
lia\'c  been  contrary  to  the  whole  theodicy  of  his  dramatic 
work.  Jupiter  is  to  him  the  god  of  light  and  of  justiiK. 
The  tragedy  of  Prometheus  Bound  in  no  dt-grce  con- 
IradictB  this,  as  is  clear  from  the  homage  paid  to  Zeus  by 
the  chorus  of  the  Oceanidcs.  They  proclaim  hjm  tlw 
supivme  arbiter  of  fate. 

"What  is  Zeus'  destiny  but  still  to  leign?"' 

'  The  fennel  or  nartbcx  Mcm*  to  have  l«-ii  s  lartc  Bmbdlircroua  plant 
n  >tb  a  laige  *tem  ritlcd  with  a  aort  of  pilb  wUch  waa  used  when  di;  as 
tinder. 

'  PrMKtfacuE  Bound,  v.  S8— IS^ 

■  lbid.,v.  SI9. 
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^schylus  (iocs  not  justiTy  therefore  the  defiant  words 
against  the  God  of  Olympus,  which  Promethtus  utters  in 
his  agony.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  paramount 
idea  of  vEschylus  is  that  suffering  always  comes  from  ivrong 
doing.  If  Prometheus  is  punished  he  roust  have  derervcd 
it.  After  being  the  ally  of  Jupiter  in  the  war  agaiast  th«; 
Titans,  he  had  not  the  grace  to  bow  before  him.  He 
sought  to  snatch  that  to  which  he  had  no  right,  and  to 
raise  himself  to  the  dignity  of  a  supreme  god,  which 
Pindar  had  already  stigmatised  as  the  greatest  of  crimes, 
"  What  (liou  dost  wish  ihuu  multcresl  against  Zciii," 

says  the  Chorus  :— 

"And  must  wc  think  that  Zeiis  shall  serve  another?*' 

Prometheus  is  tlierefore  punished  as  a  rebel,  and  it  is 
indeed  with  daring  impiety  that  the  human  lltan  utters 
!  is  cry  of  revolt, 

■'  I  excepted,  none  dared  cross  his  will. 
But  I  did  d.ire,  ni>d  mortal  men  I  Tti-ed 
l-'rom  patting,  smitten  down,  Id  llad^^s'  depths; 
And  llicri-ftrn,-  ani  I  bound  litncail)  llitsc  woei^ 
Drcadlul  to  suiTct,  [litLiblc:  \a  nee ; 
And  I,  who  in  my  pity  ihou^^t  of  men 
Murtr  than  mjstlf',  have  nut  tccn  uurlhy  deemed 
1o  gain  lilkC  i^vdur,  but  all  nithlculy- 
I  thus  am  rhnincd,  ibiil  ihame  ihis  st|[ht  to  ZcUl'* 

Again  he  says  to  Hcimcs : — 

"  I  for  my  part,  be  »ure,  would  nct-er  change 
Uy  evil  »tale  lor  that  thy  bund  slave's  lot. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Like  one  who  soothes  a  wnvc,  ihy  speech  in  vata, 
Vc;i'-8  my  *oul.    But  deem  not  ibou  that  I 
,  I'cjniiK  ihc  will  o(  Zeus,  sliall  e'er  become 

As  womaniscd  in  mind,  or  »halt  vniteat 
Him  whom  1  Kieatly  loathe,  with  upinmcd  hand, 
In  woman's  luHhion.  Jrom  tliea«  bonds  of  mine 
To  set  mc  free.    Far,  fii  am  1  ln>m  that."  ' 

Though  thus  ruddy  chastised  by  the  offended  god, 
Prometheus  is  still  a  noble  rebel.  We  have  seen  how 
skilfully  iJic  poet  brings  out  his  true  greatness  and  dignity. 

'  I'tMUcthcus  Bound,  v.  938—930,  <  Ibid,  v.  IJ4— SfL 

'  Ibid.,  T.  9{*-7,  iooi-<^  lojj-a;. 
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llcncc  deliverance  awaits  him  in  the  futitre.  There  shall 
be  reconciliation  between  this  protitl  unhajipy  one  and  the 
great  GoiJ  of  Olympus,  who  will  once  a,^»in  become  his 
ally,  revealing  lo  him  the  powerful  aid,  which  is  to  make 
him  victorious  in  the  conflicts  of  the  future  through  the 
younger  god  who  shall  assure  lo  him  his  royalty  without 
challenging  it.  In  Hrometheus  Hound  the  Titan  still  blends 
deliance  with  his  prophecies  of  coming  good  ; '  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  thai  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound, 
which  is  unhiippily  lost  to  us,  the  reconciliation  was 
complete  after  the  cruel  expiation  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
The  pardon  of  Prometheus  includes  that  of  the  whole 
race  of  man  dragged  down  by  him  in  his  revolt.  This 
interpretation  of  the  great  drama  of  iCschylus  is  Inicr 
to  fact  than  thai  of  Tertullian,  who  sees  in  Promeiheus 
the  Christ  persecuted  by  the  world,  and  exclaims  in 
passionate  indignation,  "  Vans  Promeiheus  blasphetmis 
lacetaltis!"  Prometheus  is  not  the  Christ.  He  is  guilty 
man,  enduring  his  punishment,  but  great  even  in  his  fall, 
the  son  of  the  god  of  hca\-cn,  whom  the  god  of  the  future 
will  restore.  This  young  god,  the  deliverer  of  IVomethcus, 
is  engendered  by  Jupiter  and  is  the  perfect  type  of  the 
hero  at  once  divine  and  human.  He  is  the  Hercules, 
whose  life  was  one  long  wrestling  with  the  powers  of  evil. 
Did  he  not  begin  by  strangling  two  serpents  in  his  xxty 
cradle?  Neither  Ihe  Nemean  lion,  nor  thcLernean  hydra 
could  resist  his  extraordinary  strength,  any  more  than 
the  boar  of  Krymanthus,  or  the  Centaurs — so  many  per- 
sonifications of  the  bnite  forces  of  nature.  His  valour 
never  failed  in  his  twelve  labours,  which  were  in  truth 
twelve  terrible  and  successful  battles.  He  thus  passed 
triumphantly  through  the  world,  with  the  one  exception  of 
his  twelve  years  of  harsh  servitude  to  Eurystheus.  Thus 
he  also  had  his  passion,  like  Apollo  and  Bacchus. 

It  ii  obvious  that  the  legend  of  Hei-ciiles,  like  all  the  other 
Greek  myths,  was  at  first  largely  charged  with  naturalistic 
elements  which  point  to  sun-worship,  but  these  were  soon 
cast  aside.  Hercules  became  the  type  of  noble  and 
dauntless  heroism.     Called  to  choose  between  the  flowery 


*  IVoacUieua  Bound,  v.  907,  ti  ff. 
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way  of  ease  and  the  path  of  virtue,  he  decided  for  the 
lader.  In  many  aspects  he  resembles  both  Apollo  and 
Bacchus,  for  they  also  began  with  a  militant  life  upon 
earth.  Hercules  however  comes  much  nearer  lo  humanity, 
and  when  he  is  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  glorious 
apotheosis,  it  is  humanity  which  is  thus  dignilicd  to 
hceomc  the  victorious  ally  of  Jupiter.'  In  ticrculcs  we 
have  the  supreme  triumph  of  humanity,  and  wc  may 
may  say  also  the  last  utterance  of  Hellenism.  Hercules  is 
not  only  a  glorious  hero  ;  he  is  also  a  sufleriiig  hero,  one 
who  knows  what  it  is  lo  get  weary  and  worn  in  the  fight. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  Famesc  Hercules,  there 
it  a  look  of  as  much  sadness  as  strength.  Without  this 
Irait  of  suffering,  he  would  not  truly  represent  Creek 
humanism.  We  have  seen  how  deeply  this  was  imbued 
trith  moral  seriousness,  both  in  its  great  mysteries  and 
11  its  noblest  art  creations. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  close  of  the  great  religious 
I  volution  of  Greece.  We  have  yet  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  philosophic  speculation  ;  then  will  come  the  era  of 
universal  fermentation,  when  the  various  religions  all  blend 
and  to  a  great  e,xtent  lose  their  distinctive  character. 

At  the  close  of  the  .ige  of  Pericles,  the  religious  senti- 
roent  in  Greece  reached  the  fullest  development  of  which 
it  was  capable.  Taking  as  its  starting-point,  the  puri6cd 
naturism  of  the  Aryans,  it  rose  gradually  by  following 
its  own  moral  intuitions,  to  a  very  elevated  conception 
of  deity.  Before  tliis  result  was  reached,  it  did  indeed, 
as  in  the  epics  of  Homer,  bring  its  gods  into  all  the  miSce 
of  human  passions,  but  even  in  this  fanciful  mythology  it 
retained  a  measure  of  moral  soundness.  Too  often  the 
phenomenal  in  nature  when  vivified  and  dramatised,  as 
it  were,  by  anthropomorphism,  becomes  mere  voluptuous 
legend;  but  humanism  never  allowed  itself  to  be  bound 
in  these  flowery  chains  of  a  loiver  symbolism.  Conscience, 
which  is  the  distinctive  glory  of  man,  lifted  up  its  vwce ; 
and  at  its  bidding,  the  gods  appeared  as  the  impersonation 
of  that  moral  good  which  I  ad  presented  itself  to  man  as 
a  pure  JdeaL     Righteousness  thus  becomes   the  law  of 


■  PnOlcr,  L  357,  a  tq.  /  tMchariuc,  Itook  IV.  c.  %. 
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the  world ;  punishment  and  remorse  wait  on  the  guilty. 
Man  himself  feels  a  mysttrious  senicnce  hanging  over  him, 
and  trembles  before  il  e  greatest  of  his  gods.  He  casts  a 
terrified  glance  into  the  dark  itbode  of  tlie  dend.  He  asks 
the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  his  religion  to  enlighten  t!ie 
land  of  shades  with  a  ray  of  hope,  and  at  the  same  lime 
he  seeks  an  adequate  expiation  at  the  foot  of  the  altars 
of  Delphi,  and  in  the  strange  ritual  of  the  n'orship  of 
Bacchus. 

The  high  moral  idea  has  flashed  upon  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  clouds  which  rise  from  below  and  too  often  inter- 
cept his  view  ;  but  haviJig  once  seen  the  «sion,  be  knows 
that  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  law  of  his  being,  and  an 
aspiration  never  to  be  quenched  is  awakened  in  his  heart, 
afitr  full  deliverance  from  evil.  The  desire  to  attain  to 
this  will  keep  him  in  a  state  of  constant  uni'est  and  will 
deepen  his  aspiration  afler  the  unknown  God  in  whom 
all  the  prophetic  intuitions  of  his  s^^ul  arc  to  be  realised. 

This  higher  development  of  the  Greek  conscience  went  on 
side  by  side  with  advancing  civilisation  and  esthetic  cul- 
ture. In  all  the  creations  of  poetic  genius  and  art  which 
ennobled  the  public  life  of  Greece,  concern  for  the  high 
and  tragic  destinies  of  man  is  no  letu  marked  than  the 
worship  of  the  beautiful.  Thus  art  contributed  largely 
to  the  development  of  the  religious  eenlimcnt,  and  to  its 
emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  naturism. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  absorbing  devotion 
to  art,  so  natural  to  a  highly-endowed  race  like  the  I  IcU 
lenes,  was  not  allogetltcr  favourable  to  religion.  The 
beautiful  is  apt  to  become  divorced  from  the  good  and 
the  true,  when  it  is  sought  rather  for  the  sake  of  the 
exquisite  enjoyment  it  brings  than  as  an  inspiration  to 
noble  living.  Sensuality  is  capable  of  dangerous  rcHnc- 
ments.  The  Venus  of  Paphos  too  often  carried  the  day 
over  the  cha»te  virgin  of  the  Parthenon,  and  tlie  courtesan, 
who  was  licr  impure  priestess,  was  only  too  ready  to  su[» 
plant  the  wife  and  mother  in  her  own  domain. 

The  tone  of  social  life  was  thus  lowered,  and  a  false 
security  took  the  place  of  the  noble  struggles  for  national 
independence.  The  ritiien  threw  himself  into  the  intrigues 
and  often  petty  quarrels  of  the  Agora. 
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After  the  noble  Pericles,  comes  the  brilliant  Alcibiades, 
marvellously  gilded,  the  bravest  and  mo&t  beautiful  man 
of  his  day,  with  a  giant  intellect  alike  in  philosophy  and 
politics,  yet  in  the  end  making  all  these  great  giUs  sub- 
sen-e  his  own  passions  and  inlercsts.  to  the  sacriiice  of 
his  country  and  his  conscience.  This  ideal  Greek  was 
in  truth  the  corrupter  of  his  generation.  The  constant 
temptation  of  Greece  was  to  forget,  in  the  charmed  con- 
templation of  her  own  genius  and  beauty,  the  grand 
intuitions  of  conscience  which  had  raised  her  so  high  in 
the  scale  of  religion.  We  must  carefully  bear  ti.ese 
antitheses  in  mind  in  the  idea  we  form  of  her.  She 
was  neither  wholly  given  up  to  graceful  frivolity,  as  she 
is  often  represented,  nor  was  she  wholly  absorbed  in  her 
divine  ideal.  She  wavered  between  the  two  extremes. 
This  enchantress,  supposed  to  be  ever  gazing  with 
serene  smile  at  the  beautiful,  heard  nevertheless  the  hymn 
of  the  avenging  Furies,  trembled  before  the  niajealy  of 
an  offended  God,  and  sought  with  burning  eagerness, 
atonement  and  reconciliation.  This  dualism  in  her  moral 
life  characterised  her  religion  also;  for  highly  as  she 
exalted  the  human  element,  she  yet  never  completely 
triumphed  over  nalurism.  Her  gods  were  still  nalurc- 
gods,  for  they  only  organised  a  world  in  which  good 
and  evil  contended  with  what  seemed  equal  powers.  Of 
the  God  who  is  a  spirit,  independent  alike  of  matter  and 
of  evil,  they  had  no  conception.  Hence  the  great  God 
of  the  Greeks  is  not  free;  he  is  himself  under  the  yoke 
of  a  mysterious  fatality  which  \*  nothing  else  than  in- 
exorable natural  law.  Naturiam  still  envelopes  humanism, 
like  the  Ncssus-robc  of  Hercules,  the  god-like  hero  wlio 
still  remains  the  highest  personification  of  Hellenism. 
The  son  of  Zc«s  is  only  freed  from  his  torture  on  the 
funeral  pyre,  and  so  will  it  be  also  with  the  religion  of 
the  llcllcnes.  It  must  die  in  its  turn,  that  it  may  rise 
into  the  full  life  of  the  spirit ;  but  it  will  not  die  till  tt  hiin 
sent  forth  a  new  and  brilliant  light  into  the  darknc»9  iu 
which  pagan  humanity  is  groping  after  the  true  God. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  GREECE.* 

§  I. — First  Period  of  Greek  Philosophy. 

THE  philosopliy  of  a  people  is  the  highest  and  truest 
expression  of  its  genius.  Its  thinkers  evolve  froiii 
their  inner  consciousness,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  nation's  life,  apart  ffuni  all  that  is  merely  accessory. 
Thus  the  Brahmans  of  India  in  their  subtle  metaphysics, 
brought  out  the  logical  results  of  the  premisses  contained 
in  the  national  failli,  and  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  anni- 
hilation. The  Greek  philosophers  fullillcd  the  same 
mis^on.  They  gave  to  the  essential  principles  of 
Hellenic  paganism,  their  exact  formula. 

Greece  was  well  prepared  to  receive  a  philosophy  which 
wag  not,  as  in  India,  the  mere  interpretation  of  an  official 
creed.  Owing  to  the  lay  character  of  her  priesthood, 
Greece  had  indeed  no  uniform  and  universally  acknow- 
ledged dogmatic  system.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  genius 
of  Greece,  her  facile  command  of  persuasive  speech,  the 
habit  of  reasoning  about  everything,  the  very  nature  of 
her  language  with  its  logical  instinct,  all  favoured  the 
development  of  philosophical  tlioiight.  The  ascendancy 
of  humanism  also  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  reason   as   the  distinctive   and  generalising 

'  Bekidc  the  wtilioo  of  Ihc  Greek  philoMphoni  thciDNilvM,  w*  refar 
ihe  icadci  to  H.  ffitirr,  "  lli:(oiy  of  Anticnt  I'hilotophy,"  ItuiaUlcd  by 
A.  1.  W.  Uoniscn  ;  Riittr  and  Pntttr,  "  HistoriB  l'hilo:opluB  Gtcck 
c(  ItomaiiE  IX  foiiuum  Iccvi  cvDtcxm;'  £.  ZrArr,  "  Outlines  of  the 
llUtuiy  oif  Cicck  thllotcphy,"  tiuwiated  by  S,  r,  Alteyue  vid  S. 
Abbott. 

St«  *Uo  £.  Havel,  "Le  ChiikiiaiiUme  cl  m*  oriKinc*,"  «ad  Ibo 
noii«gTsphi  «f  trench  phllotoplicia  on  th«  Crack  ^Unwfibcn 
mtaliDoeil. 
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faculty  of  man.  The  influence  of  tlie  Orphic-Dionysiac 
mysleries,  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Lastly,  tJie 
lesthctic  tendency  which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  Greeks,  gave  a  primary  application  to  this 
faculty  of  generalising  and  of  disengaging  the  idea  from 
the  contingent  fact;  for  the  beautiful,  being  inseparalilc 
from  the  ideal,  is  after  all,  only  the  type,  the  essential 
idea,  the  ultimate  end  of  things.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
then,  that  philosophy  was  an  autochthonous  production, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Greek  genius,  and  not  a  mere  impor- 
tation from  without,  although  it  is  indisputable  that  in 
this  domain,  no  less  than  in  that  of  religion,  the  influence 
of  the  metaphysics  of  die  East  made  itself  felt  through 
frequent  contact.' 

The  philosophy  of  Greece  did  inestimable  service  in 
preparing  the  way  for  Christianity,  In  the  first  place, 
the  persistent  search  afler  truth  was  in  itself  a  grand 
and  noble  thing.  This  unquenchable  desire  of  the  soul 
of  man  to  rise  to  its  source,  goes  far  to  prove  that  that 
source  is  Divine.  Greek  philosophy  did  much  to  purify 
the  idea  of  the  deity,  though  Ihe  purification  was  never 
complete.  The  philosopher  seemed  indeed  from  time  to 
time  to  climb  the  mount  of  spiritual  vision,  but  he  always 
fell  back  again  under  the  influence  of  Oriental  duniism. 
Nevertheless,  such  men  as  Socrates  and  Plato,  fullilkd  a 
truly  sublime  mission  in  their  day  and  nation.  They  were 
the  great  prophets  of  the  human  conscience  in  the  pagan 
world.  That  world  awoke  at  their  call,  and  this  quicken- 
ing of  the  moral  sense  was  at  once  the  glory  and  the 
death  of  philosophy  under  its  systematic  form  ;  for  con- 
science, once  roused  from  its  torpor,  failed  to  find  its 
full  satisfaction  in  philosophy.  It  was  soon  constrained 
to  abandon  systems  which  were  powerless  to  realise  the 
moral  ideal  they  had  evoked.  But  to  perish  thus,  and  in 
such  a  cause,  was  high  honour  for  any  philosophy,  and 
indeed  it  was  only  the  system  that  ceas<.-d  to  be  ;  all  that 
was  essentially  true  in  it  lived  on,  as  the  soul  outlives  the 
body  when  it  returns  to  its  dust.    Thus  the  philosophy 


*  See  Z«ncr,  "  OaUinc  of  ihc  HiMOi?  o(  Creek  Phikiscphy,"  pp.  ll^ 
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of  Greece,  was,  like  the  Jeivisli  law,  though  in  an  inferior 
sense,  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  to  Christ,  as  said  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  It  also  had  the  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come.  It  awakened  the  desire  after  them,  Utough  it  had 
them  not  to  bestow. 

There  is  obviously  a  close  connection  between  the 
various  philosophical  systems.  Logic  reigns  supreme  in 
this  domain  of  pure  speculation,  and  herein  lies  both  its 
strength  and  its  weakness.  Each  system  dies  through 
that  which  is  false  and  incomplete  in  it,  and  the  doctrine 
which  succeeds  is  the  natural  refutation  of  these  errors, 
and  cither  draws  the  true  conclusions  from  the  premisses 
already  laid  doivn,  or  puts  a  new  principle  in  the  place  of 
one  that  is  false.  The  great  problem  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy was  how  to  get  rid  of  the  antinomy  between  mind 
and  matter,  for  it  has  always  been  the  province  of  specu- 
lation to  bring  into  unity  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  of 
man.  This  then  was  the  great  crux  of  Greek  philosophy, 
— the  problem  it  never  succeeded  in  solving.  For  its 
solution  a  higher  light  was  needed.  So  long  as  the  mind 
of  man  did  not  grasp  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  distinct 
from  the  world  of  creation,  there  were  only  three  solutions 
open  to  explain  the  origin  of  things.  Either  the  two 
terms  of  the  problem  must  be  placed  in  direct  antagonism, 
the  result  being  uncompromising  dualism;  or  one  of  the 
terms  must  be  suppressed,  the  result  being  either 
materialism  or  idealism  ;  or  lastly,  rcscHt  must  be  had 
to  the  theory  of  emanation. 

If  all  the  philosophical  systems  made  shipwreck  on  the 
same  rock,  they  did  not  all  do  so  in  the  same  manner,  and 
some  among  them,  while  in  error  on  this  capital  point, 
yet  blended  such  sublime  truth  with  their  errors,  that  in 
spite  of  them  they  exercised  a  highly  beneficial  influence. 
As  wc  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  moral  tendency 
of  the  various  doctrines,  and  are  persuaded  that  this  docs 
not  dej^end  entirely  upon  their  metaphysical  a»pect,  wc 
shall  be  careful  not  to  pronounce  a  summary  condemnation 
on  the  whole  philosophy  of  Greece.  We  shall  gladly 
trace  the  purer  current  which  flows  through  its  often 
turbid  waters,  and  becomes  a  living  and  lucid  stream 
in  the  Platonic  schooL     Platonism  is  indeed  the  system 
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most  closely  allied  to  Christianity,  and  did  moat  to 
prepare  men  for  its  receplion,  except  indeed  those  who 
were  too  easily  satisRcd  with  Platonism  itself.  It  had 
also  a  considerable  inQueiice  over  the  early  development 
of  Christian  theology.  We  shall  therefore  s]>e3k  of  it 
separately  in  this  rapid  review  of  Creek  philosophy. 

We  find  in  thai  philosophy,  under  a  new  fonn,  the 
successive  mythological  creations  of  humanity.  This  is 
perfectly  natural,  for  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  or 
accidental  in  the  sequence  of  the  religions  of  the  ancient 
world.  We  have  seen  how  they  are  all  linked  tt^ther 
by  a  chain  of  hidden  but  irresistible  dialectics.  Mankind 
is  free  not  to  engage  in  this  or  that  course,  but  having 
once  started  in  a  certain  intellectual  direction,  it  is  bound 
to  pursue  it  to  the  tnd,  unless  some  violent  crisis  inter- 
venes. In  the  East  naturism  logically  led  to  a  dualism 
which  became  more  and  more  marked,  as  dualism  itself 
led  to  the  pantheism  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  nihilism  of 
the  Buddhists.  We  ha\-e  seen  how  the  religion  of  Greecu; 
rose  by  degrees  to  its  purer  intuitions.  Philosophic 
thought  passed  through  an  exactly  similar  evolution  ;  only 
as  reflection  follows  imagination  and  never  precedes  it, 
the  philosophical  development  did  not  run  parallel  with 
the  mythological.  The  periods  of  Greek  philosophy  do 
not  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  history  of  religion. 
Thus  naturism  was  already  banished  from  the  religious 
sphere,  while  it  still  held  its  place  in  the  speculative,  and 
humanism  was  not  clearly  formulated  in  the  schools  till 
long  after  it  had  been  enthroned  in  the  temples. 

In  its  first  period  Greek  philosuphy  is  purely  naturalistic, 
for  it  places  the  first  principle  of  things  in  nature,  or 
identifies  it  with  one  of  the  natural  elements,  or  fotxcs. 
In  th«  second  period  it  is  difi(;rcnt.  Then  philosophy, 
rinng  above  nature,  requires  from  the  mind  of  man  a 
comprehensive  concept  which  shall  explain  the  universe. 
It  thus  emphatically  sets  its  seal  on  humanism,  since  it  is 
in  the  reason  of  man  that  pliilosophy  finds  the  key  to  the 
great  enigma  of  being,  of  which  man  becomes  the  normal 
type.  Man — the  thinking  reed — was  thus  triumphantly 
raised  above  nature,  though  a  breath  would  lay  him  low 
{a  the  dust.    The  superiority  of  mind  over  matter  was 
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vindicated  nnd  yet,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  it  wa3 
but  a  partial  victory,  for  dualism  still  survived. 

It  was  in  Ionia,  at  the  time  when  Solon  was  founding  the 
Athenian  democracy,  that  philosophy  properly  so  ciled, 
made  its  first  appearance  in  Hellenic  civilisation  with  Thales 
the  Milesian.'  We  can  only  nlighlly  indicate  the  stages  of 
this  first  evolution,  which  corresponds  in  the  domain  of 
philosophy  to  Oriental  naturtsm  under  its  first  form  in 
Chaldca,  Thales  declared  water  to  be  the  matter  from 
which  all  things  arose  and  of  which  they  consist'  He 
explains  their  evolution  by  the  solidification  of  the  humid 
clement.  Anaximander  conceived  the  primitive  substance 
to  be  air,  the  inspiration  and  expiration  of  which  produced 
hfc  in  its  various  phases.  Heracleitus  likened  it  to  firr, 
prrpetually  in  motion.  We  must  not  suppose  because 
Anaximander  calls  this  first  principle,  "  tlie  unlimited," 
lliat  he  rises  above  naturism,  for  he  is  referring  only 
to  "the  infinite  mass  of  matter,"  out  of  which  all  things 
arise  and  by  disintegration  form  the  world.'  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia  certainly  tried  to  raise  the  Ionian  school  to  a 
higher  stage  by  recognising  that  the  first  principle  must 
be  endued  with  a  "  rational  essence,"  but  he  did  not  really 
distinguish  this  "rational  essence"  from  the  air.  "All 
things  are  merely  transformations  of  air.  Their  trans- 
formation consists  in  larefaction  and  condensation,  or 
which  is  the  same,  in  healing  and  cooling."* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomense 
got  at  least  a  glimpse  of  a  higher  explanation  of  the 
world  than  mere  naturism.  He  indeed  ascribes  to  mind 
(vow)  the  power  of  organising  the  world.  lie  docs  not 
bowe\'er  distinguish  with  sutTtciently  cleameis  the  vow 
from  the  world  ;  he  does  not  make  it  a  pergonal  and 
spiritual  agent,  so  that  in  the  end  it  becomes  confounded 
with  the  powers  of  nature.     Its  action  consists  merely  in 

'  Zelli-r  peremptnrlly  rrjtcU  Ihe  diviiion  of  the  loiiisn  Sctinol  Into  twra 
branvho,  mlrpuit  liy  Kill«r:  )'>,  Th>-  dVTiamic  t<ri-(»l<,  whirli  cvolvo 
Ihine*  frem  tl>«  forcr»  ofn^toir;  Jiid,  llic  ntn-h»iiiin1  brnncli,  whicll 
^dniitn  kction  rrom  wilhoul,  uiil  consiqucnlty  the  pouiliility  ot  an  snM 
or  tiiprr  nuliiral  tlcmcnl. 

'  Ztfllit,  ■■  Ouilina  of  Gtt«k  PhDotophy,"  p.  3S 

•  IbiJ..  p.  39. 
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the  combinatioQ  of  substances  already  existing ;  this  is 
the  genesis ;  ihcir  separation  is  decay.'  In  this  recog- 
nition of  the  action  of  mind,  however,  there  is  undoubtedly 
an  intuition,  a  presentiment  of  humanism  ;  for  from  whence 
did  Anaxngoras  derive  this  notion  of  mind  except  from 
inan,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  type  of  spiritual  being  ? 
Incomplete  as  is  tlie  spiritualism  of  Anaxagoras,  it  entitles 
him  to  the  magnificent  homage  paid  to  him  by  Aristotle, 
when  he  says  that  with  him  philosopliy  seems  to  awaken 
from  a  long  delirium,  by  which  lie  means  no  doubt 
that  it  broke  through  the  spell  of  naturism.  Thanks  to 
Anaxagoras,  the  duality  of  nature  and  mind  is  to  a  certain 
extent  formulated,  and  the  contradiction  between  these 
two  essential  elements  of  things  becomes  an  acknowledged 
premiss.  From  monistic  naturalism,  we  pass  on  to 
dualism.  This  took  shape  tn  the  Greek  ntind  under  the 
influence  uf  Pythagoras,  who  seems  to  play  in  philosophy, 
the  part  of  Orpheus  in  the  Mysteries.  The  famous  theory 
of  numbers  bears  the  evident  impress  of  dualism.  In  bet. 
the  primitive  number  frcm  which  all  things  are  evolved, 
comprehends  at  once  the  material  principle  which  is  "the 
unlimitablc  and  formless,"  and  the  spiritual  principle  which 
is  the  element  of  limitation  and  dclermi nation.  Number, 
which  is  at  once  the  essence  and  the  type  of  all  beings, 
results  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  these  two  elements. 
It  is  not  simply  the  untimiced,  nor  simply  the  determining 
element ;  it  is  "  that  which  makes  the  hidden  cognisable, 
rules  Divine  things  (the  cosmos)  and  the  xvorks  of  men."* 
The  laws  of  symmetry  are  strictly  observed  in  this  inter- 
pretation of  matter  and  spirit;  mathematical  relations 
e^ipress  the  union  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material.  The 
limited  and  unlimited,  mind  and  matter,  being  both  coo- 
lained  at  Srst  indistinctly  in  the  great  whole,  are  in  the 
end  eliminated  from  it  to  unite  and  form  a  harmonic 
number,  of  which  heaven  is  the  most  perfect  representation, 
while  man  reproduces  it  upon  earth.  The  Pythagorean 
school  was  a  school  of  mathematicians  and  astrunomera. 
It  seems  to  correspond  very  closely  in  the  history  of 
pliUosophy  with  the  Zoroastrian  school  in  Iran.     In  fact, 

*  Zcll«r.*Ouilinc9«rGr«ckPha(isopliy,"p.S4.  *  Ibid.,  p.  Sa 
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while  the  Ionian  scliosl  (resembling  in  this  the  early 
religions  of  the  EastJ  recognised  only  one  blind  and 
contused  principle,  including  in  itself  all  paradoxes,  the 
Pythagorean  school — like  the  Avesta — acknowledged  two 
distinct  principles.  By  placing  them  in  opposition  it 
exerted,  like  the  Persian  school,  a  moral  influence,  for  it 
enjoined  man  to  give  the  ascendancy  everywhere  to  the 
good,  that  is  to  harmony ;  but  like  the  Persian  school,  also, 
it  remained  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  web  of  dualism. 
"Unity,"  says  the  Pythagorean  school,  "comes  from 
duality."'  It  is  the  agreement  of  the  discordant.  The 
Pythagoreans  differed  from  the  Parseea  however  in  this 
respect,  that  they  identified  the  evil  element  with  the 
physical  life,  and  therefore  cultivated  an  asceticism 
altogether  foreign  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

We  have  seen  that  dualism,  pushed  to  its  extreme 
consequences,  leads  to  nihilism.  The  human  mind  is 
incapable  of  long  maintaining  the  equilibrium  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  principle.  It  soon  tries  to 
abolish  one  term  or  other  of  the  great  antithesis.  As 
soon  as  the  idea  of  unity  is  once  grasped,  the  mind  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to  it.  Diversity,  movement, 
all  forms  of  particular  life,  assume  the  appearance  of  an 
evil.  This  petty  existence  must  be  nici^cd  in  tlie  abysi 
of  absolute  and  undivided  existence.  This  tendency 
becomes  Brahmanism  in  the  mythological  development  uf 
the  East.  In  the  philo.iophical  evolution  of  Greece,  it 
produces  the  Elean  school.  Wc  know  bow  daringly 
Xenophanes  and  Parnienidcs  formulated  the  most  extreme 
idealism.  Parmenides  says ;  "  Only  being  is  ;  non-being 
is  not  and  cannot  be  tb'Ught,  ,  .  .  Being  cannot  begin 
or  cease  to  be,  for  it  can  neither  come  from  non-hcing  nor 
become  non-being ;  it  never  was  and  never  will  ie,  but  is 
undividedly  present.  It  is  indivisible,  for  it  is  that  which 
is  everywhere  equally,  and  there  is  nothing  by  which 
it  could  be  divided.  It  is  unmoved,  complete  in  itself, 
cvcrj'where  self- identical,  and  may  be  conip-ired  with  a 
well-rounded  sphere,  spreading  itself  equally  from  the 
centre  to  all  sides.     'I'tiought,  moreover,  is   not  distinct 
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rrom  being,  Tor  it  is  thought  of  the  existent.  Only  thai 
knowledge  therefore  has  truth,  which  shows  us  in  all 
things  this  one  invariable  being,  and  this  is  reason 
(X^s).  The  sense*  on  the  other  hand,  which  show  us 
a  multiplicity  of  things,  origin,  decay  and  change,  are  the 
sources  of  all  error,"  ' 

In  an  admirable  passage  in  which  Parmenidcs  protest! 
against  the  human  form  of  the  gods,  and  the  unworthy 
stories  about  them  related  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  he  says 
of  the  one  God,  "  He  is  neither  comparable  to  mortals 
in  shape,  nor  in  thought,"  "all  eye,  all  ear,  all  thought," 
"  who  without  trouble,  by  his  thought,  governs  all  things."* 
A  plurality  of  gods  is  incompatible  with  this  purer  con- 
ception of  deity.  But  high  as  Parmenidcs  thus  placed 
his  God,  he  yet  did  not  think  of  him  as  possessing  any 
true  personality  distinct  from  the  universe.  He  had  no 
conception  of  a  God  who  is  a  spirit. 

The  God  of  Parrnenides  is  not  the  God  of  life.  He 
rather  resembles  a  lifeless  all-engulfing  Brahma.  Hence 
this  philosophy  tends  rather  to  the  annihilation  of  true 
being. 

The  Elean  school  directly  taught  annihilation;  and  the 
same  conclusion  was  reached  by  another  school,  which 
seemed  to  start  from  a  diametrically  opposite  point  of 
view.  Zcller  shows  how  the  Eleatics  in  "  maintaining  the 
unity  and  eternity  of  God  and  the  universe,"  set  aside  all 
idea  of  any  change  to  be  wrought  by  the  action  of  an 
inherent  force.  Heracleitus  and  the  whole  Atomistic 
school  accepted  this  "  impossibility  of  an  aA.so/Hj:f  genesis 
or  decay,  but  would  not  deny  the  plurality  of  things, 
motion,  nor  genesis  and  decay  {i.t.  of  composite  things)."* 
"  Being,"  they  said,  "  is  that  which  fills  space,— the 
Plenum  ;  non-being  is  the  Void."  As  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  multiplication  of  things  as  the  result 
of  an  ulterior  process,  they  were  constrained  to  trace  it 
back  to  the  Plenum  itself.  This  they  conceived  to  be 
divided  into  innumerable  atoms,  which  on  account  of  their 
minuteness  are  not  perceptible  separately.  They  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  Void,  but  must  them- 

■  Zclkr,  •■  Outlines  ot  Greek  PliUoMpfar'p.  6l.        ■  [bM..  p.  CO. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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selves  be  indivisible,  because  they  completely  fill  tlieir 
space,  and  have  no  vacuum  in  them ;  for  this  reason  they 
are  called  atoms  (aro^ia)."'  All  derivation  or  genesis 
of  the  composite  consists  in  llie  coming  togrther  of 
separate  atoms;  and  all  decay  in  the  separation  of  com- 
bined atoms;  and  similarly  v/ith  all  kinds  of  change.  All 
opei  ation  of  things  on  each  other  is  a  mechanical  operation, 
through  pressure  and  imptict.  Thus  we  have  the  infinite 
multiplication  of  atoms  produced  by  a  mere  mechanical 
movement.  In  reality,  the  Atomistic  school  tended  to 
nihilism  no  less  than  the  Eleatic,  for  real  life  is  as  incom- 
patible with  a  perpetual  slate  of  transitii^n,  without  any 
persistence,  as  with  total  immobility— the  hypothesis  of 
the  otlier  school. 

Heracleitus  declares  "that  for  the  philosopher  in  search 
not  of  theories  but  of  the  true,  nil  things  are  in  constant 
flux;  nothing  has  permanence."*  He  makes  fire  the 
primitive  element,  as  being  "the  substance  which  least 
of  all  has  a  [permanent  consistency,  or  allows  it  in  another. 
Things  arise  from  fire  through  its  transmutation  into  other 
substances,  and  in  tlie  same  way  tbcy  return  to  it  again."* 
Thus  the  history  of  the  world  is  to  move  in  endless 
alternation  between  the  state  of  divided  being  and  that 
of  the  union  of  all  things  in  the  primitive  fire.  Everything 
is  pioduced  by  contiadiction.*  Everything  is  boin  of 
discord.*  If  Heracleitus  gives  the  name  of  Zeus  to  the 
acting  force  which  impels  to  this  eternal  transmutation, 
it  is  a  mere  form  of  speech.  As  the  world  arose  from  the 
primiti^-e  fire,  so  it  will  return  to  primitive  fire  again  by 
means  of  conflagration,  tn  order  to  be  again  reconstituted 
from  the  same  substance  after  a  fi.xed  time.  "The  soul 
of  man  is  a  part  of  this  divine  fire.  Tlic  purer  the  fire 
the  mnrc  perfect  is  the  soul."'  As  this  divine  fire  is 
imprisoned  in  the  body,  Heracleitus  taught  that  our  life 
is  the  death  of  the  gods,  and  our  death  their  life,' 

■  Zt'lkr.  "OullioesorGreekPluloeapbj.'p.  78. 
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Empedocles  eloquently  set  forth  the  pessimism  wtiicli 
resulted  from  this  nihilist  doctrine  of  the  Elcatics  and 
of  the  Atomistic  school.  He  recognised  four  primiti\'e 
elements,  or  as  he  called  thcro, '"  the  roots  of  a!!."  These 
are  brought  together  or  divided  by  a  combining  and  a 
separating  force,  representing  Love  or  Harmony,  and  Hate. 
Everything  that  exists,  including  man,  is  produced  from 
cicmcnul  discord.  "  O  unhappy  race  of  mortals,"  be 
exclaims,  "  of  what  convulsions  and  throes  are  ye  bom  I" 
This  despairing  tone  is  always  the  final  utterance  of 
naturism,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of  Buddhism. 

Pessimism  is  not,  however,  its  only  issue ;  it  may  lead 
also  to  compUte  sccjiticism.  This  was  one  of  its  saddest 
results  in  Greece.  Atomism  was  its  worthy  parent.  We 
have  shown  that  it  regarded  univei'sal  life  as  simply  the 
combination  of  atoms  in  the  Void,  that  is  to  say  in  space, 
all  exerting  a  reciprocal  action  according  to  their  nature 
and  weight.  Man  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  from  the  terrestrial  slime 
with  the  soul  for  a  motive  power.  "The  soul  itself  is 
something  corporeal;  it  consists  of  fine  smooth  and  round 
atoms,  and  therefore  of  fire  which  is  distributed  through 
the  whole  body,  and  by  the  process  of  inhalation  is 
hindered  from  escaping,  and  is  also  replenished  from  the 
outer  air;  but  the  particular  activities  of  the  soul  have 
their  scat  in  particular  organs." '  Thus  the  higher  world 
of  spirit  is  entii-ety  ignored.  There  is  no  more  any  first 
principle,  no  gods,  no  morality.  All  certainty  vanishes. 
The  SophisU  arrived  at  this  conclusion  both  from  a 
metaphysical  and  a  moral  point  of  view,  introducing  into 
ther  arguments  the  fatal  subtlety  of  Buddhist  speculation. 
How  characteristic  in  this  re6|>c<;t  is  this  argument,  which 
Gorgias  states  with  considerable  acuteness  :  (i)  "That 
nothing  could  exist ;  (2)  that  what  did  exist  could  not  lie 
kno\vn  to  us;  (3)  that  that  which  was  known  could  not 
be  imparted  to  another."'  In  the  same  school  we  meet 
with  the  assertion  that  "no  predicate  can  be  given  to  a 
subject,  because  one  thing  cannot  be  many."  *  Again,  foi 
every  person  that  is  true  and  real  which  appears  so  to  hini, 

'  2dkr,  "  OuUian  of  Grtek  PhiloM>pb)-.*  p.  80        *  lUd,  p.  9^ 
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and  for  this  reason  tht-re  is  only  a  subjective  and  relative, 
not  an  objective  and  universal  truth.' 

From  a  ntural  standpoint,  the  Sophists  denied  that  there 
was  any  rule,  saying  that  man  is  the  measure  of  things,' 
and  that  moreover  on  all  questions,  two  equally  plausible 
replies  arc  possible.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  pernicious 
such  un  influence  would  be.  It  was  the  deathblow  to 
philosophy,  which  is  but  child's  play  if  it  is  not  inspired 
by  the  love  of  trutli,  and  to  love  truth  it  must  be  believed 
in.  In  making  man  the  measure  of  all  things,  afler 
depriving  him  of  any  ntA  and  rational  criterion,  the 
Sophists  substituted  a  faise  humanism  for  the  true.  As 
philosophy  under  these  conditions  was  only  a  j(»  if^t^prit, 
so  eloquence  was  mere  empty  rhttoric.  Attaching  im- 
portance rather  to  the  technicalities  of  lanf^uage  and 
exposition,  than  to  the  logical  or  actual  correctness  of  the 
discussion,  the  Sophists  became  for  the  most  part  mcfe 
teachers  of  elocution,  who  composed  introductions  to  the 
art,  and  pronounced  and  wrote  paUern  speeches,  which 
they  caused  their  pupils  to  learn  by  heart.*  The  only  real 
service  they  did  was  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  oratory, 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  dialectic  instrument,  which  in 
worthier  hands  was  to  do  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  sound  philosophy.  1'hcy  also  awakened  an  interest  iii 
psychology  by  turning  the  minds  of  men  in  upon  them- 
seh-es.  It  was  imperative,  how-ever,  that  the  youth  of 
Athens  should  be  withdrawn  from  an  influence  as  stulti- 
fying to  the  intellect  as  corrupting  to  the  heart.  To  do 
this  was  the  immortal  work  of  Socrates.* 


§  II. — Second  Period  op  Greek   PHitxjsopmr. 

If  sophistry  was  the  degradation  of  Greek  humanism, 
the  school  of  Socrates  and  his  illustrious  successors,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  was  its  glorious  vindication.  The  new 
form  of  the  scientific  life  founded  by  Socrates,  con^sted 

'  Zdler,  "  Outlinr^of  Grwk  Philriiophy,*  p,  9J. 
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in  "demanding  knowledge  through  concepts,  in  introducing 
men  to  the  forniatio.'i  of  concepts  by  dialectic,  and  in 
applying  the  process  to  ethical  and  kmdrcd  religious 
questions." ' 

In  this  philosophical  development,  wc  shall  obsen'e 
three  successive  singes,  Socrates  introduces  us  to  general 
concepts,  uhich  explain  the  existence  of  things  by  that 
which  is  permanent  and  common  to  all,  in  distinction  from 
the  changing  and  accidental.  Plato  carried  on  the  work 
of  his  master  with  a  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
intelligence. 

Aristotle  supplemented  Platonism  by  the  most  vigorous 
researches  into  nature. 

As  we  are  not  writing  a  history  of  philosophy,  we  can 
but  characterise  these  three  great  doctrines,  all  belonging 
really  In  the  same  school.  In  fact,  there  is  properly 
Speaking,  no  Socratic  system.  Plato  and  Aristotle  alone 
give  us  a  well  arranged  metaphysical  syslein,  but  Socrates 
was  no  less  their  master.  It  was  he  who,  as  Cicero  &aid, 
brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  that  is 
to  say.  wrested  it  from  a  purely  objective  nuiurihm,  and 
established  it  on  the  domain  of  psychological  facts,  thut 
placing  it  on  its  true  basis.^ 

As  no  one  ever  more  truly  lived  what  he  taught  than 
Socrates,  it  is  as  important  fur  us  to  know  his  jiersonal 
history  as  his  doctrine,  in  order  to  understand  the 
marvillous  influence  he  exerted.  The  memory  he  left 
with  his  disciples,  the  aflcction  mingled  with  respect  which 
they  ever  cherished  foi'  iiis  name,  are  ?uflicicnl  evidence . 
of  his  elevation  of  character  and  mcjral  piety.  lie  was 
indeed  a  Greek  of  Athens,  and  as  such  too  much  enthralled 
by  pagan  customs.  But  his  life  was  none  the  less  a  noble 
life,  and  its  beauty  can  i)nly  be  tarnished  by  the  aspci'sions 
of  calumny,  such  as  those  cast  upon  him  by  Luri.m,  and 
unhappily  by  loo  many  clumsy  defenders  of  Christianity 
in  later  days,  who  seem  to  imagine  thai  the  Gospel  is 
niagnilii.d  by  vilifying  human  nature. 

'  Sc«  ZcIIct  on  lioctaln.  "O..IIinn  of  Gr«k  I'hll.-rtofiliy,"  p.  gg^ 
"  **¥' 
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Bom  in  humble  life,  and  without  any  of  those  outward 
advantages  which  Greece  was  wont  to  prize  so  highly, 
Socrates  showed  himself  a  true  ruler  of  men,  and  his 
power  was  all  the  more  real  for  being  so  unoEtentatious. 
No  one  had  a  greater  rcpugnann:  thiin  he  to  the  vulgar 
methods  of  producing  an  eOect,  such  as  pomp  of  circum- 
stance and  stilted  speech.  He  gave  his  lessons  in  morals 
and  philosophy  in  the  free  intercourse  of  friendship.  He 
never  spoke  with  authority.  He  preferred  the  tone  of 
lively  conversation,  the  plnyful  be/it  of  which  he  was  ever 
ready  to  direct  to  the  end  he  had  in  view.  Without 
founding  any  school  properly  so  called,  he  was  ready  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  to  tcach—in  the  public  square, 
the  shop,  the  banqueting  hall,  or  the  prison. 

The  setret  of  his  power  was  threefold — his  affection  for 
his  disciples,  liis  entire  dt-v  ton  to  truth,  and  tlie  agree- 
ment of  his  life  with  hia  d  ctriiie.  Xeiiophon  says : 
"  He  expressed  wonder  th;  t  ;iny  one  who  professed  to 
teach  virtue  should  demand  money,  and  not  think  that  he 
gnined  the  greatest  piotit  in  securing  a  good  friend,  but 
fear  that  he  whom  he  had  made  an  honourable  and  worthy 
character,  would  not  retain  the  greatest  gratitude  tow-ards 
his  greatest  benefactor." '  Socrates,  indeed,  never  ex- 
pressed so  much  to  any  one  ;  yet  he  believed  that  thoAC  of 
his  associates  who  imbibed  what  he  approved,  would  be 
always  good  friends,  both  to  himself  and  to  each  other. 
In  another  passage,  comparing  wisdom  to  a  fair  virgin,  he 
says :  "Those  who  sell  their  wisdom  for  money,  to  any 
that  will  buy,  men  call  Sophists,  or,  aa  it  were,  i>rostituter9 
of  wisdom  ;  but  whoever  makes  a  friend  of  a  person  whom 
he  knows  to  be  deserving,  by  leaching  him  all  the  good 
that  he  knows,  we  consider  him  to  act  the  part  which 
becomes  an  honourable  and  good  dtizca." ' 

Again:  "  S<k rates  would  often  say  that  he  loved  some 
particular  ]HTSon;  but  he  was  evidently  enamoured  not 
of  those  formed  by  nature  to  be  beautiful,  but  of  those 
naturally  inclined  to  virtue."  *   He  esteemed  true  friendship 


■  Xcnophon,  "  Uemonb-,"  Book  I.  c.  ii.  (  7,  & 
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above  tvery  tarlhly  good  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
Iiow  warmly  his  disciples  responded  to  his  afiiictioii,  and 
enjoyed  his  society.  They  respected  as  much  as  they 
loved  him,  for  it  might  truly  be  said  of  him,  that  "  first 
he  wrought  and  afterwards  he  taught."  If  he  enjoined 
temperance  and  sobriety,  he  was  himself  a  pattern  of  these 
virtues.  Poorly  clad,  content  with  little,  he  despised  nil 
the  luxuries  of  life.  Hts  courage  never  failed  him.  He 
was  intrepid  on  the  battle  field,  and  still  more  intrepid 
in  his  office  as  magistrate,  stcdfastly  resisting  the  capri- 
cious will  of  Ihe  people,  when  Ihcy  rlamoiircd  for  the  un- 
just Impeachment  of  ten  generals.  He  was  equally  daring 
in  breaking  through  the  iniquitous  injunctions  of  Ihe 
thirty  tyrants  of  Athens.  The  railleries  of  Aristophanes, 
who  dragged  his  name  into  public  ridicule,  neither  troubled 
nor  angered  him.  He  displayed  the  same  indomitable 
firmness  when  he  was  betrayed  before  his  judges  and 
falsely  accused  of  impiety.  In  his  Apology  he  says: 
"  If  you  say  to  ine :  '  Socrates,  this  time  we  will  let  you 
off,  but  upon  one  condition,  that  you  are  not  to  enquire 
and  speculate  in  this  way  any  moie,  and  if  you  are 
caught  doing  this  again,  you  shall  die;'  if  this  was  the 
condition  on  which  you  let  roe  go,  I  should  reply  ;  '  Men 
of  Athens,  I  honour  and  love  you,  but  I  shall  obey  God 
rather  than  you,  and  while  I  have  life  and  strength,  I 
shall  never  cease  from  the  practice  and  teaching  of 
philosophy.  ...  I  would  rather  die  having  spoken 
after  my  manner,  than  speak  after  your  manner  and  live.' 
For  neither  in  war  nor  yet  at  law  ought  I  or  any  man 
to  UK  every  way  of  escaping  death.  Often  in  battle  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  man  wilt  throw  away  his  arms 
and  fall  on  his  knees  before  his  pursuers,  he  may  escape 
death ;  and  in  other  dangers  there  are  other  ways  ol 
escaping  death,  if  a  man  is  willing  to  say  or  do  anything. 
The  difliculty,  my  friends,  is  not  in  avoiding  death,  but 
in  avc-iding  unrighteousness,  for  that  runs  faster  than 
death.  I  am  old  and  move  slowly,  and  the  slower  runner 
has  overtaken  me,  and  my  accusers  are  keen  and  quick, 
and  the  faster  runner,  who  is  unrighteousness,  has  over- 
taken them.  And  now  I  depart  hence,  condemned  by 
you  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death,  and  they  too  go  tbcir 
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ways,  condemned  by  the  truth  to  suffir  the  penalty  of 
villainy  and  wrong ;  and  I  must  abide  by  my  award — let 
them  abide  by  theirs.  I  suppose  that  these  things  may 
be  regarded  as  fatal,  and  I  think  that  they  are  well." ' 

The  same  faithfulness  to  duty  led  Socrates  to  refuse  to 
escape  from  prison  that  "  the  decisions  of  the  law  miRht 
not  be  set  aside  or  overthrown,"  for  if  "  a  man  may  do  no 
violence  to  his  father  and  mother,  much  less  may  he  do 
violence  to  his  country.  If  lie  is  punished  by  her  with 
imprisonment  or  stripes  the  punishment  is  to  be  endured 
in  silence.  .  .  .  Leave  me  then  to  follow  whithersoever 
God  leads." 

These  words  show  the  truly  religious  spirit  of  Socrates, 
that  faith  in  the  Deity  which  made  him  say  that  "God 
had  given  him  to  the  Athenians,"  and  that  a  god  or 
goddess  guided  him  in  all  things.  There  was  no  doubt 
superstition  blended  with  truth  in  this  belief,  but  who 
can  doubt  that  there  was  something  truly  of  God  in  such 
a  life  crowned  by  such  a  death  ? 

The  influence  of  Socrateis  on  his  disciples  has  been 
enthusiastically  described  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  if 
not  the  most  faithful  of  them.  He  says:  "My  heart 
leaps  within  me  more  than  that  of  any  Corybantian 
reveller,  and  my  eyes  rain  tears  when  I  hear  him.  And 
I  observe  that  mnny  others  are  affected  in  the  same  way. 
I  have  heard  Pericles  and  other  great  oratory  but  though 
I  thought  that  they  spoke  well,  I  never  had  any  similar 
feeling ;  my  soul  was  not  stirred  by  them  nor  was  I  angry 
at  the  thought  of  my  own  slavish  state.  Hut  Socrates 
has  often  brought  me  to  such  a  pass,  that  I  have  felt  as 
if  I  could  hardly  endure  this  life  which  I  am  leading,  and 
I  am  conscious  that  if  [  did  not  shut  my  cars  against  him 
and  fly  from  the  voice  of  the  siren,  he  would  retain  me 
until  1  grew  old,  sitting  at  hi«  feet.  For  he  makes  mc 
confess  th.it  1  ought  nut  to  Iii.-e  as  I  do,  neglecting  the 
wanta  of  my  own  soul,  and  busying  myself  with  the 
concerns  of  the  Athenians;  therefore  I  hold  my  ears 
and  tear  myself  away  from  him.  And  he  is  tl»e  only 
person  who  ever  made  mc  ashamed,  which  you  might 
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tliinlt  not  to  be  in  my  nature,  and  tbere  is  no  one  else 
who  docs  the  same.  For  1  know  that  1  cannot  answer 
or  say  that  1  ouglit  not  to  do  as  lie  bids,  but  when  I 

»ve  his  presence,  the  love  of  popularity  gets  the  belter 
of  me.  And  therefore  I  run  away  and  fly  from  him,  and 
when  1  see  him  1  am  ashamed  of  what  1  have  confessed 
to  him.  Many  a  time  have  1  wished  that  he  were  dead, 
and  yet  1  know  that  I  should  be  more  sorry  than  glad  if 
he  were  to  die  ;  so  that  I  am  at  my  wits'  end.'" 

Ifwe  turn  to  Socrates'  own  leaching  we  shall  fail  to 
apprehend  cither  its  form  or  substance,  unless  we  realise 
the  historic  environment  of  the  teacher.  It  is  throughout 
a  powerful  protest  against  the  dangerous  sophistry  which 
saps  the  basis  of  certainty  both  in  mind  and  monls. 
Socrates  took  up  and  interpreted  in  his  own  fashion  the 
saying  of  Protagoras,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things ;  but  the  question  is,  what  is  man  in  himself?  and 
is  there  not  at  the  root  of  his  being  something  stable, 
lixed,  eternally  true?  Socrates  emphatically  allirms  th;>t 
there  is.  The  man  of  Protagoras  is  the  man  of  eurrert 
opinion.  But  ifwe  take  deeper  soundings,  we  shall  find 
beneath  these  ebbing  and  flowing  tides,  the  rock  thnt 
cannot  be  sliaken,  that  is  to  say  the  true  knowled|e 
which  is  of  God.  "The  soul  of  man,  partaking  of  the 
divine  nature,"  is  a  prophetess,  and  it  is  of  the  firm 
importance  to  arrive  at  a  tnie  knowledge  of  it  and  to 
"  reverence  what  is  divine."*  Therefore  Socrates  attaches 
sueh  great  importance  to  the  motto  inscribed  on  the  front 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  :  "  Know  thyself."  The  ti^w^. 
atatnov  is  intended  to  distinguish  science  bated  upon 
troth  from  mere  opinion.  In  order  to  arrive  at  tlits, 
Socrates  endeavouis  first  to  convince  his  questioners  of 
their  ignorance,  while  they  arc  leaning  on  mere  opinion  ; 
and  by  the  use  of  his  weIl>known  skill  and  the  line  irony 
of  which  he  is  a  master,  he  gradually  brings  the  most 
presumptuous  to  recognise  that  he  knows  nothing.  But 
it  is  not  enough  for  man  to  have  proved  his  own  ignorance, 
^ 
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he  must  arrive  at  true  knowledge,  as  the  fixed  idea  which 
is  capable  of  explaining  things.  This  idea  Socrates  tries 
to  evolve  from  its  germ  in  man's  inner  consciousness. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  figure  in  which  he  represents 
himself  as  (lie  mental  accoitcheitr.  He  has  not  to  generate 
or  to  ^ve  birth  to  truth,  but  to  facilitate  its  coming  into 
the  light 

His  disciple  The^-ctctus  says:  "I  can  assure  you, 
Socrates,  that  I  have  irii-d  very  often  when  I  ht:ard  the 
questions  which  came  from  you;  but  I  can  neither 
persuade  myself  that  I  have  any  answer  to  give,  nor 
hear  of  any  one  who  answers  as  you  would  have  me 
answer ;  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  desire  to  answer. 

Soc.  These  are  the  pangs  of  labour,  my  dear  These- 
tetus ;  yoii  have  something  within  you  which  you  are 
bringing  to  the  birth. 

Tk((tt.  I  do  not  know,  Socrates ;  I  only  say  what  I 
feel. 

Soc.  And  have  you  never  heard,  simpleton,  that  I  am 
the  son  of  a  midwife,  brave  and  burly,  whose  name  was 
Phsenarcte  ? 

Thteti,  Yes,  I  have. 

Soc.  And  that  I  myself  practise  midwifery? 

Tkeal.  No, — never 

Soc.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  do,  my  friend,  only  I  practise 
on  souls  when  they  are  in  labour  and  not  on  bodies." ' 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  explicit  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  truth  is  in  man.  In  "  Ph«do."  he  says:  "  I 
thought  as  I  had  failed  in  the  eoniempbtion  of  true 
existence,  I  ought  to  be  careful  that  I  did  not  lose  the 
eye  of  my  soul ;  as  people  may  injure  their  bodily  eye  by 
observing  and  gazing  on  the  sun  during  an  eclipse,  unless 
they  lake  the  precaution  of  only  looking  at  the  image 
rcilrcted  in  the  water,  or  in  some  similar  medium.  That 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  was  afraid  that  my  soul  might  be 
blinded  altogether  if  I  looked  at  things  with  my  eyes,  or 
tried  to  apprehend  them  by  the  help  of  the  senses.  And 
1  thought  that  1  had  better  have  recourse  to  the  world  of 
mind  and  seek  there  the  truth  of  existence."  ' 

'  Dialogues  of  PUto.  "  Theartctut,"  I  14&— tta 
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Thus  the  Socraiic  method  is  closely  allied  to  the 
doclrine,  and  is  indeed  infcpaniblc  from  it.  Socrates 
sometimes  used  definition  as  exact  as  possible,  sometimes 
deduction  and  induction ;  and  he  thus  created  the  dialectic 
method  by  which  the  general  is  distinguished  from  the 
particular,  and  classification  becomes  possible.  We  know 
what  grand  results  his  illustrious  disciples  achieved  by 
his  method. 

If  ue  look  now  at  the  Socratic  doctrine  itself,  wc  shall 
observe  that  it  is  one  steady  protest  against  the  pre\ailing 
sophistry.  This  false  teaching  had  destroyed  all  certainty 
cf  truth  or  goodness,  involving  the  moral  law  in  the  s^me 
doubt  and  confusion  as  scientific  truth.  Socrates  seeks 
ti>  re-establish  the  certainty  of  both ;  and  in  his  aniticty 
ti>  place  them  upon  an  irremovable  basis,  he  binds  them 
inseparably  together.  According  to  him,  virtue  and 
knowledge  are  absolutely  identical ;  on  this  he  repeatedly 
insists.  "There  is  but  one  good,"  he  sa^-s,  "knowledge; 
and  but  one  evil,  ignorance." '  The  idea  of  good,  once 
evolved  from  the  human  spirit,  carries  us  back  by  the 
very  fact  of  its  existence,  to  a  higher  and  anterior  principle 
— to  God  Himsclfwho  possesses  all  in  the  highest  degree. 
Must  not  the  (atue  contain  in  an  eminent  and  perfect 
degree,  all  that  the  e^ect  contains?  Zeus  being  the 
supreme  cause,  possesses  a  royal  soul  and  intellect. 
"The  divine  nature  is  perfection,  and  to  be  nearest  to 
the  divine  nature  is  to  be  nearest  to  perfection."  ' 

The  primordial  Being  then  i»  the  Good,  but  He  is  also 
the  highest  Truth.  To  know  the  good  U  to  pos^e&s  It 
It  cannot  be  known  without  being  realised.  If  it  is  not 
realised  it  is  not  known.  This  identification  of  knowledge 
witli  vHrtuc  invoK'es  an  intellectual  ism  which  is  not  with- 
out peril,  and  which  leaves  but  little  scope  for  free  wiD, 
choice  being  only  possible  where  knowledge  governs  the 
will.  Socrates  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  if  perfect  liberty 
Is  to  be  realised  in  that  right-doing  which  is  the  law  of 
our  nature,  the  good  must  be  freely  chosen  or  it  loses  its 
moral  character.  It  would  be  wiy  unjust,  however,  to 
accuse   him  of  having  sacrificed  morals   to  metaphysics 
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On  the  contrary,  his  desire  was  so  strong  that  metaph)'- 
sical  doubts  should  not  be  allowed  to  iaierfere  with  moral 
obligati'ins,  that  it  led  him  to  identil'y  virtue  with  know- 
ledge. Knowledge  with  him  is  virtue,  and  virtue  knowledge 
There  is  no  distinction  in  pnriciplc  between  the  good  and 
the  true.  There  are  not  two  laws,  one  for  the  mind  and 
one  for  the  will ;  there  is  only  one  law.  The  Sophists 
had  mised  the  will  of  the  individual  to  the  height  of  3 
law;  Socrates  sought  to  bring  this  subjective  law  into 
subordination  to  the  objective  law  of  existence.  He  is 
still  further  saved  from  a  sterile  intellectualism  by  the 
imporianoc  which  he  attaches  to  the  issues  of  life.  Uni- 
versal life  tends  to  good  by  virtue  of  its  eternal  principle, 
which  is  absolute  goodness.  For  every  real  there  is  an 
ideal.  Human  virtue  is  only  imitating  the  gods  when 
it  aspires  after  good,  as  all  nature  docs  under  thfir  control. 
Thus  there  is  nothing  abstract  about  knowledge,  which  is 
inseparable  from  virtue.  It  commands  and  inspires  love. 
Hie  eudcmonism  of  which  Socrates  is  accused,  is  only  the 
consequence  of  this  belief  in  an  ultimate  design  in  the 
organisation  of  the  world.  It  seem'^  to  him  impossible  that 
goodness  should  not  lead  to  happiness ;  but  it  would  be  a 
grave  misrepresentation  to  say  that  he  places  happiness 
rather  than  goodness  before  us  as  the  great  end  of  oi)r 
endeavours.  Happiness  is  the  result  of  goodness;  but 
the  good  is  to  be  sought  after  first  for  its  own  ukc. 
"  Those  desires  only  which  improve  a  man's  character  by 
their  gratification  should  be  fulHllcd,  and  those  which 
deteriorate  it,  noL"'  Nothing  that  is  indulged  in  except 
under  the  control  of  reason,  is  good.  The  greatest  good 
is  wisdom. 

Philosophy  thus  understood  is  not  divorced  from 
religion;  it  is  essentially  religious  and  such  was  the 
teaching  of  Socrates.  He  rose  far  above  the  superstitions 
of  the  national  religion,  without  openly  challenging  them. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  gods,  he  saw  only  various  manifcsta^ 
tions  of  the  Divini-,  by  which  he  meant  the  Absolute  Good, 
though  by  (ottvfnance  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Zeus.  "  He 
thought  that  the  gods  paid  regard  to  men  not  in  the  wjy 
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which  some  people  suppose,  who  imagine  that  the  gods 
know  some  things  and  do  not  know  others,  but  he  con- 
sidered the  grds  know  all  thing?,  both  what  is  said  and 
what  is  done  and  what  is  meditated  in  silence,  and  axt 
present  evcij'where  and  give  admonition  to  men  concern- 
ing everything  human."  "  He  used  to  say  that  the 
Divinity  was  his  monitor;  he  aho  told  many  of  his 
friends  to  do  certain  things  and  not  to  do  others, 
intimating  that  the  Divinity  had  forewarned  him,"' 

This  absolute  and  invisible  God  making  Mimself  fell 
and  heard  in  the  secresy  of  the  soul,  and  overruling  all 
mortal  aftairs  was  not  simply  the  "immobile  Motor" 
whom  Arislotle  accepts  as  his  supreme  god.  Socrates 
recognises  in  him  the  God  of  the  conscience,  the  God 
whose  will  is  to  be  obeyed,  but  who  is  able  also  to 
temper  justice  with  mercy. 

Socrates  is  not,  however,  wholly  freed  from  dualism, 
for  he  leaves  unexplained  the  origin  of  evil.  In  TheKletus 
he  says:  "Evils  can  never  pass  away;  for  there  must 
always  remain  something  which  is  antagonist  to  good. 
Having  no  place  among  the  gods  in  heaven,  of  necessity 
they  hover  around  the  earthly  nature  and  this  mortal 
sphere.  Wherefore  we  ought  to  fly  away  from  earth  ti 
heaven  as  quickly  as  we  can,  and  to  fly  away  is  to  become 
hke  God,  as  far  as  this  is  possible ;  and  lo  become  liki! 
him  is  to  become  holy  and  just  and  wise."'  Here  the 
invincible  element  of  materialistic  fatalism  shows  itself 
again. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  theodicy  of  Socrates  is 
very  grand.  He  applies  it  admirably  to  the  various  duties 
of  men  towards  each  other,  both  as  citizens  and  in  the 
fiunily  relations,  and  anticipates  as  far  as  is  possible  for 
a  Greek  of  his  day  to  do  so,  the  great  idea  of  the  rights 
of  BUR  as  man.  Speaking  of  the  family  he  says:  "Thai 
which  nature  prescribes,  the  law  approves,  uniting  the 
man  and  woman.  As  God  has  given  them  a  community 
in  the  children,  so  the  law  ordains  that  there  shall  be 
community   in   the   affairs   of   the   home.       It    is    more 
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becoming  for  the  woman  lo  remain  at  home  than  to  go 
much  abroad,  and  it  is  a  reproach  for  the  man  lo  confinL- 
himself  to  domestic  affairs,"*  Taking  this  as  his  starting 
point,  Sncrates  draws  a  beautiful  picture  of  married  life, 
in  its  purity  and  mutual  respect.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  recognise  moral  dignity  in  the  slave,  whom  he  calls  a 
worker,  and  commends  lo  the  affection  of  his  master. 
He  enjoins  the  citizen  to  seek  the  good  of  the  state,  and 
desires  that  love  sliould  govern  the  relations  of  men  to 
one  anotlier,  though  he  does  not  rise  to  the  "  enthusiasm 
of  humanity," ' 

It  is  clear  that  the  whole  morality  of  Socrates  was 
founded  like  his  metaphysics  (from  which  it  was  indeed 
inseparable)  upon  the  very  nature  of  man.  He  discerned 
in  his  own  heart,  the  immortal  unwritten  laws  which 
are  of  God.  We  know  that  in  the  "  Phiedo"  and  the 
"  CyropEedia,"  he  set  the  crown  on  his  teaching  by 
making  the  spirituality  of  the  soul  the  ground  of  belief 
in  its  immortality.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  Socrates  has  been  mor?  than 
once  compared  to  that  initi.ited  by  Kant.  Both  gave  the 
predominance  to  the  moral  idea  over  the  pantheistic  con- 
ception of  the  world,  and  both  sought  the  basis  of  certainty 
in  the  depths  of  the  Ego,  We  cannot  carry  the  parallel 
further,  for  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  Kant's 
philosophy  than  Socrates*  identification  of  moral  with 
metaphysical  truth.  Wlien  we  consider  that  he  thus 
identified  them,  simply  from  his  strong  desire  to  establish 
moral  certainty  upon  the  very  nature  of  things ;  when 
we  think  of  his  brave  efforts  to  deliver  his  generation 
from  a  fatal  scepticism,  we  must  own  that  he  was  truly 
the  saviour  of  the  Greek  conscience.  If  the  doctrines  of 
the  Sophists  had  triumphed,  there  would  ha«  been  an 
end  not  only  of  philosophy,  but  of  religion.  The  whole 
religious  movement  of  Elcusis  would  have  been  arrested. 
SocrRtes  did  not  himself  enter  into  that  movement,  but 
he  helped  to  foster  it  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  re- 
established moral  certainty,  iind  «el  up  an  ideal  of  good 
far  above  man's  poor  and  perverted  attempts  lo  realise  i'„ 
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In  view  of  such  an  ideal,  (he  sacred  Eorrcws  of  Uie 
conscience  were  renewed;  and  as  Sccrates  had  done  more 
than  any  one  to  destroy  fai'lh  in  tlie  gods  of  Olympus,  so 
it  was  his  worlc  indirectly,  but  surdy,  to  direct  tlie  minds 
of  men  to  some  coming  manifestation  of  the  Divine  more 
worthy  of  the  Absolute  Good,  which  was  the  object  of  his 
worship.  Hence  wc  hail  him  as  one  of  the  great  witnesses 
of  moial  truth.     He  was  at  once  its  prophet  and  m»nyr. 

%  HI.— Pi-Axa 

None  ever  had  a  higher  conception  of  philosophy  than 
rtato.  Like  Socrates,  he  did  not  divorce  the  theoretical 
fiom  tht:  practical;  he  also  desired  that  doctrine  should 
l>Tad  to  action.  Hence  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to 
bis  master  in  setting  forth  his  own  system.  One  might 
almost  say  that  Socrates  was  to  him  the  Word,  that  is,  the 
imcamation  of  the  truth,  as  he  discerned  it.  And  yet  Plato 
was  not  a  servile  disciple,  for  he  greatly  expanded  and 
largely  supplemented  the  leaching  he  had  received,  while 
always  keeping  on  the  same  subjective  lines.  Like 
Socrates,  Plato  sought  tlie  explanation  of  things  in  the 
concepts  of  the  mind,  thus  confirming  the  triumph  of 
humanism  over  nature  in  the  higher  sphere  of  thought. 
In  these  concepts  he  was  not  content  to  recognise  only  the 
permanent  universal  element — the  common  naliire,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sensuous  and  the  phenomenal.  "  He 
goes  further,  and  maintains  that  it  is  only  by  reflection 
in  concepts,  in  the  forms  of  things  or  ideas,  that  true  ainl 
original  Being  can  be  attained ;  the  truth  of  our  concc[>- 
tions,  therefore,  is  conditioned  by  the  reality  of  their  object, 
and  keeps  step  with  it."  *  We  shall  show  that  this  "  true 
being"  has  not,  however,  vanquished  the  lower  changing 
and  perishable  being,  which  is  simply  not-being.  Plato, 
like  Socrates,  falls  into  dualism. 

Bom  lowajrds  the  close  of  the  age  of  Peridcs,  and  con- 
nected by  birth  or  friendship  with  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  the  republic,  Plato  began  by  cultivating  the  art  of 
poetry,  which  he  subsequently  tried  to  proscritie  in  the 
republic,  but  could  never  clleclually  banish  from  his  own 

•  Zrilcr,  p.  I4(v 
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genius,  lndce<i,  if  poetry  is  to  be  recognised  apart  from 
the  arrangement  of  rhytlimic  syllables,  Plato  is  one  of 
the  first  poels  of  Greece.  Frora  the  time  that  he  came 
to  tnow  Socrates,  he  de\-oted  himself  to  lofty  speculation. 
The  vast  extent  of  his  studies  and  of  his  travels  (the 
latter  probably  exaggentted)  put  him  in  possession  of  all 
the  treasures  of  science  and  religion  accumulated  before 
his  days.'  Writing  in  the  finest  of  .ill  langiinges.  the  most 
subtle  instrument  of  the  intellect;  uniting,  as  M.  Cousin 
has  said,  the  sublime  and  the  graceful,  by  turns  ingenious 
and  brilliant,  gifted  with  3  creative  imagination  that  gave 
transparent  form  to  his  thoughts ;  an  inspired  artist  no 
less  than  a  profound  metaphysician,  Plato  has  left  in  his 
"  Dialogues "  one  of  those  perfect  works  such  as  the 
world  has  rarely  seen.  When  he  says  in  his  Republic 
that  the  most  entrancing  spectacle  would  he  the  unit^on  of 
a  mind  and  body  of  equal  beauty,  with  all  their  qualities 
in  perfect  harmony  and  correspondence,  he  unwillingly 
describes  his  own  writings,  for  in  his  style,  thought  finds 
a  form  worthy  of  herself.* 

Plato,  like  Socrates,  had  a  fervent  love  for  truth.  In 
the  Symposium  wc  read:  "Tliis  is  that  life  above  all 
others  which  a  man  shoidd  live,  in  the  contemplation  of 
beauty  absolute  ;  a  beauty  which  if  you  once  beheld,  you 
would  see  not  to  be  after  the  ineasut-e  of  gold  and  gar- 
ments, and  fair  boj's  and  youths,  wh'ise  presence  now 
entrances  you  ;  and  you  and  many  a  one  would  be  content 
to  live  seeing  only  and  conversing  with  them  without 
meat  or  drink,  if  that  were  possible — you  only  want  to  be 
with  them  and  look  at  them.  But  what  if  man  had  eyes 
to  see  the  true  beauty — the  divine  beauty,  I  mean  pure, 
and  clear,  and  unalloyed,  not  dogged  witli  the  pollution  of 
mortality,  and  all  the  colours  and  vanities  of  human  life — 
thither  looking,  and  holding  converse  with  the  true  beauty 
divine  and  simple?  Do  you  not  see  thai  in  that  com- 
munion, only  beholding  tieauty  with  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  bring  forth,  not  images  of  beauty 
but  realities  (for  he  has  hold  not  of  an  image  but  of  a 
reality),  and  bringing  forth  and  nourishing  true  virtue,  to 

'  Sm  Ritter,  "History  of  Ancient  Pliiluaophy,*  voL  U,  p.  143,  M  Mf. 
■  See  Plato,  DiAloguo,  Republic 
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become  the  friend  or  God  and  be  immorta],  if  mortal  mail 
nay.     Would  that  be  an  ignoble  life  ?  "  • 

[*lato  sets  before  us  his  highest  and  most  austere  ideal 
of  this  love  of  trfllh  and  beauty,  when  be  says  that  the  man 
who  is  possessed  by  it  will  "  abstain  as  far  as  possible  from 
intercourse  and  communication  with  the  body,  except  so 
far  as  is  absolutely  necessary,"  till  released  unsullied  from 
the  vanity  of  the  body,  he  shall  know  by  himself  all  that 
is  pure.  He  adds  :  "  For  tl-,«t  the  impure  ever  attain  to 
the  pure  is  1  fear  unlawful."*  The  true  philosopher  is 
he  who  loves  to  contemplate  truth  for  its  own  sake:  "  He 
whose  mind  is  6]ied  upon  true  being,  has  no  time  to  look 
down  upon  earthly  affairs,  or  to  be  filled  with  malice  and 
envy,  warring  ^against  men ;  his  eye  is  ever  directed  tc^ 
wardsfixed  and  immutable  principles,  which  he  sees  neither 
injuring  nor  injured  by  one  another,  but  all  in  order, 
moving  according  to  reason.  These  he  imitates,  and  to 
these  he  will,  as  far  as  he  can,  conform  himself.  Can  a 
man  help  imitating  (hat  with  which  he  holds  reverential 
converse  ?  "  • 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  follow  the  main  lines  of 
a  system  so  noble  in  its  aims  and  inspiration.  Plato 
begins  by  defending  science,  true  science  worthy  of  the 
name.  This  is  distinguished  not  only  from  ignorance 
but  from  opinion,  which  is  a  premature  conclusion  of 
the  roind,  founded  not  upon  c»refu]  examination,  but  upon 
passing  and  changeful  impressions.  There  is  nolhtng 
certain  and  absolute  in  opinion  ;  if  it  escapes  the  negations 
of  ignorance,  it  yet  does  not  know  tnie  being;  it  is,  in 
the  language  of  Plato,  a  compound  of  being  and  not-being. 
Knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  rises  above  all  that  is  con- 
tingent and  conditioned,  and  deals  with  pure,  imnuiiable, 
ctetiutl  being.  "The  soul  is  tike  the  eye;  when  resting 
upon  that  on  which  truth  and  being  shine,  the  soul  pei- 
ceives  and  understands,  and  is  radiant  with  intelligence ; 
but  when  turned  towards  the  twilight  of  becoming  and 
perishing  then  she  has  opinion  only,  and  goes  blinking 
alwut,  and  is  first  of  one  opinion  and  then  of  another, 
and  seems  to  have  no  inteltigence."* 


'  SyiDtxmuin. 
*  Phwlo,   {It  I, 


'  Repoblic,  Book  VI.  I  CO* 
319.  *  Ibid,  1  JoH. 
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Under  its  liigher  form,  science  takes  the  name  ol 
dialectics.  This  is  distinguished  from  physics,  morals 
and  politics,  in  thai  the  object  of  its  research  ia  not 
the  various  manifestations  of  being,  but  being  ttsdf,  and 
that  it  only  pauses  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  absolute 
and  unconditioned.  Even  thus  understood,  science  im- 
pinges upon  the  domain  of  morals,  for  true  being  is 
inseparable  from  absolute  good.  To  know  the  one  is  to 
know  the  other.  Science,  in  this  higher  sense,  is  virtue, 
and  ignorance,  by  the  same  necessity,  is  sin.  Sin  is 
another  name  for  error,  Plato  is,  on  this  point,  a  true 
disciple  of  Socrates. 

In  defining  true  being,  he  does  not  go  so  far  aa 
to  deny,  with  Xcnophanes  and  Zeno,  multiplicity  and 
motion ;  he  recognises  and  establishes  their  reality. 
One  can  but  be  astonished  in  reading  Pamicnidcs  and 
Thesetelus  with  the  ingenious  character  of  the  argii* 
meiit,  which  often  turns  on  subtle  points  of  grammatical 
analysis.  Plato  shows  that  human  language  implies  at 
once  unity  and  plurality;  for  the  words  isolated  have 
no  meaning ;  they  only  become  clear  to  the  mind  through 
iheir  connection.  A  phrase  thus  combines  multiplicity 
and  unity.  The  laws  of  knowledge  lend  to  the  same 
result.  In  all  knowledge  there  is  duality,  a  subject  and 
an  object,  the  knower  and  the  known.  This  subtle 
dialectic,  peculiarly  adapted  as  it  was  to  the  opponents 
of  Plato,  covers  a  profound  thought  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  his  philosophy.  Sharing  in  the  great  move- 
ment of  Hellenic  humanism,  he  admits,  like  his  master, 
that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  His  rc.ison 
is  divine.  Consequently  the  laws  of  his  reason,  mant* 
fetited  by  tlie  laws  of  language,  are  those  of  being  in 
general. 

Grammar  thus  acquires  great  importance,  from  that 
faith  in  the  soul  of  man  which,  with  Plato,  is  the  ba^is  o[ 
all  knowledge.  In  his  view,  knowledge  originates  in  the 
intuitions  of  primordial  truth  in  the  human  spiriL  "In 
its  earlier  existence  our  soul  has  seen  the  ideas  of  which 
it  is  reminded  by  the  sight  of  their  sensuous  copie?,'* 
In  Phiedo  he  says :  "  There  is  nothing  which  to  my 
■  ZdUr.  p.  153. 
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mind  U  so  evident  as  that  beauty  and  goodness  have  a 
most  real  and  absolute  existence  ;  and  I  am  satisGix)  with 
the  proof."' 

The  8ou1  springs  upward  towards  that  which  la  im- 
mutable and  eternal,  as  itsriroflhe  same  nature.  All  the 
qualities  of  the  soul — activity,  life,  spontaneity,  intel'i^nce, 
are  found  in  God  in  eternal  perfection.' 

The  idea  originating  in  the  reason  is  proved  by  reason- 
ing. Thus  Plato  takes  natural  faith  as  the  etarting  point 
from  wMch  to  arrive  at  reasonable  knowledge.  Contingent 
and  multiple  being,  endowed  with  motion,  is  not  the  op- 
posite of  being,  because  it  has  a  separate  existence  of  its 
own,  but  it  is  not  the  true  being.  It  holds  an  intermediate 
position.  It  is  the  "eternal  other,"  always  blended  with 
cibsolute  being.*  It  is  the  clement  of  contingency,  of 
plurality,  of  change;  or  to  give  it  its  true  name — of  matter  ; 
not  the  gross  matter  which  can  be  handled  and  felt,  but  a 
subtle  matter  everywhere  diffused  and  attached  to  absolute 
being. 

Evil  is  inherent  in  the  condition  of  the  finite  and 
multiple  being,  because  it  Is  inherent  in  matter.  Eternal 
as  being  itself,  the  rcLitive  not-being  will  have  no  end, 
aa  it  bad  no  beginning.  This  is  the  radical  error  of 
Plfltonism  from  which  arise  all  its  mistakes  in  physics, 
morals  and  politics.  It  would  lead  logically  to  pantheistic 
nihilism,  but  for  the  admirable  moral  sentinii:nt  which  runs 
through  it. 

True  being  is  thus  everywhere  blended  with  contingent 
being.  It  is  the  all-pervading  element  of  unity,  while 
contingent  being  represents  diversity  and  multiplicity. 
The  clement  of  unity  in  c\Tryihing  is  its  prototype  or  its 
idea.  There  is  a  world  of  prototypes  or  ideas  of  all  c^cisting 
things,  a  higher  spliere  of  being,  into  which  we  enter  by 
dialectic,  as  we  ri«e  from  the  contingent  to  the  absolute, 
from  the  multiple  to  the  One.  In  Pamitnides  we  lead  : 
"  Ideas  are,  as  it  were,  patterns  fixed  in  nature,  and  otiier 
things  are  like  them  and  resemblances  of  them  ;  and  what 
is  meant  by  the  participation  of  other  things  in  the  ideas, 
is  reaQy  assimilation  to  them."  * 


•  FmIII^c  vol.  L  p.311. 


•  Sec  Sophist. 
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These  ideas  of  ihings  are  conrccled  with  one  aiwtticr ; 
they  form  a  harmonious  whole,  and  arc  all  to  lead  up  to 
one  supreme  idea  of  good,  in  which  ihcy  are  all  comprised. 
This  diffuses  tight  and  truth  over  the  ohjccts  of  know- 
ledge, and  gives  to  ihc  soul  the  fiiculty  of  knowing.  In  the 
Repuhlic  we  read:  "  My  opiniitn  is  that  in  the  world  of 
knowledge,  the  idea  of  the  good  ajiptars  last  of  all,  and  is 
seen  only  with  an  effort  ;  and  when  seen,  is  also  inferred  to 
be  the  universal  author  of  all  things  beautiful  and  right, 
parent  of  light  and  of  the  lord  of  light  in  this  world,  and  the 
source  of  truth  and  reason  in  the  other ;  and  is  tlic  power 
upon  which  he  who  would  act  raiionally  either  in  public 
or  private  life  must  have  liis  eye  fixed."' 

This  idea  of  good  is  like  the  sun  which  not  only  ren- 
ders things  visible,  but  is  the  guardian  of  all  that  is  in 
the  visible  world,  and  in  a  certain  way,  the  cause  of  all 
things.  Thus  intelligent  beings  derive  not  only  their 
intelligence  but  their  very  existence  from  the  ideal  good. 
This  Absolute  Good  is  Plato's  God.  Indeed  he  says  of 
God,  that  He  is  the  source  of  all  good,  the  principle  of  all 
ideas,  the  Artificer  who  frames  all  things ;  or  again  i  "  an 
abiding  and  unchangeable  pattern."  He  says  :  "  Let  me 
tell  you  why  the  Creator  created  and  made  the  universe. 
He  was  good,  and  no  goodness  can  ever  have  jealousy 
of  anything.  And  being  free  from  jealousy,  he  desired 
that  all  things  should  be  as  like  himstif  as  possible.  This 
is  the  true  beginning  of  creation  and  of  the  world,  as  we 
shall  do  well  in  believing  on  the  testimony  of  wise  men. 
God  desired  that  all  things  should  be  good  and  nothing 
bad  in  so  far  as  this  could  be  accomplished.  Wherefore 
also,  Bnding  the  whole  spltere  not  at  rest,  but  moving 
in  an  irregular  and  disorderly  manner,  out  of  disorder  he 
brought  order,  considering  that  this  was  far  belter  than 
the  other.  Now  the  deeds  of  him  who  is  the  best  can 
never  be  or  have  been  other  than  the  fairest ;  and  the 
Creator  reflecting  upon  the  visible  work  of  nature  found 
that  no  unintelligent  creation  taken  as  a  whole  was  fairer 
than  the  intelligent  taken  as  a  whole  ;  and  that  intelligenee 
could  not  exist  in  anything  which  was  devoid  of  soul. 


•  Republic,  Book  VII.  I  S17. 
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For  Ihise  r<!asftn3  he  put  intelligence  in  soul,  and  soul 
in  body,  and  fraiTicd  the  universe  to  be  the  beat  and 
fairest  in  the  order  of  nature.  And  therefore  using  the 
language  of  probabihty  we  may  say  that  the  world  became 
a  living  soul  and  truly  rational  through  the  Drovidenr«>  r>X 
God."> 

Thus  Platnnism  does  not  really  recognise  a  creatixt  act. 
Its  god  only  introduces  order  and  harmony  into  a  chaos 
eternal  as  himself,  which  is  nothing  else  than  not-being, 
that  element  of  diversity  and  divisibility  which  the  philo- 
sopher can  neither  get  rid  of  nor  explain. 

The  Timieus  gives  a  description  of  the  formation  of 
the  world-soul,  in  which,  veiled  amid  much  that  is 
fantastic,  the  true  meaning  seems  to  be  th:it  the  soul 
stands  midway  between  ideas  and  the  corporeal  world,  and 
unites  both.  It  is  incorporeal  and  ever  the  same,  Itlic 
ideas,  but  diffused  throughout  the  world,  and  moving  it 
by  virtue  of  its  own  original  motion.  It  includes  in  itself 
all  the  relations  of  number  and  measure;  it  creates  all  the 
regularity  and  harmony  of  the  world.  All  reason  and 
knowledge  in  the  universe,  and  in  the  individual  are  caused 
by  its  rationality  and  knowledge."* 

The  account  of  the  worid-life  is  summed  up  thus  in  the 
closing  words  of  Timeeua  :  "  And  so  we  may  say  that  our 
discourse  about  the  nature  of  the  universe  has  come  to  an 
end.  The  world  has  received  animals  mortal  and  Im- 
mortal, and  is  fulfilled  with  them,  and  has  become  a 
visible  animal  containing  the  visible — the  sensible  God 
who  is  the  image  of  the  intellectual,  greatest,  best,  fairest, 
and  most  perfect, — the  one  only-begotten  universe."' 

From  this  dixHne  and  unique  animal,  called  the  world, 
God  caused  to  proceed  all  the  species  of  animals  which 
the  mind  perceives  to  be  comprised  in  the  ideal  animal, 
which  is  the  prototype  of  creation  not  only  in  its  broad 
outlines  but  in  all  its  details.  There  are  four  species  of 
animals ;  the  celestial  race  of  the  gods,  the  volatile  species 
which  traverses  the  clouds,  that  which  inhabits  the  waters, 
and  that  which  walks  the  eartli.  Every  star  is  a  divine 
and  eternal   animal,  a  true   though   secondary   divinity. 

■  TiinKU»,  \V),y>.  *  Z«n«t,  |k  149.  *  TitDKu*,  I  93, 
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These  brilliant  gods,  whosf  niy^leriniis  mivemcnts  in 
the  htavens  our  eye  can  follow,  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  creation  of  the  lower  orders  of  being.  They 
constitute  the  Greek  Olympus.  The  suprcroc  God 
bestows  on  them  the  divine  and  immortal  part  which 
is  to  be  "woven  together"  with  the  immortal,  at  least, 
in  the  case  of  those  beings,  who,  like  man,  still  repro- 
duce in  one  side  of  their  nature  the  type  of  the  absolute 
good.'  Every  one  of  these  beings  is  in  connection  with 
a  particular  star  into  which  it  will  return,  if  by  virtuous 
action  it  makes  the  divine  triumph  over  the  sensuous  in 
its  nature.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  give  the  reins 
to  evil,  will  after  death  undeigo  a  series  of  migniions 
through  lower  forms  of  existence,  till  their  purification  is 
complete.*  The  predominance  of  the  divine  over  the 
material  element  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  lawless 
motions  of  the  body  have  not  been  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  reason.  Plato  distinguishes  three  parts  in 
man :  first,  reason,  which  comes  from  the  suprente  God ; 
second,  the  body,  which  is  the  material  element ;  third,  the 
swil,  ivhich  is  the  intermediary  link. 

Man  is  thus  formed  in  the  ima^e  of  the  world,  of  which 
he  is  in  some  sort  a  model  in  miniature.  By  his  higher 
nature  he  is  akin  to  God  ;  by  his  lower  nature  he  belongs 
to  incoherent  matter — the  matrix  of  all  beings.  His 
reason  reflects  the  divine  world  of  ideas,  the  world  of 
beauty,  of  harmony,  of  good.  On  this  side,  man  is 
immortal ;  but  this  immortality  is  nowhere  clearly  defined, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  if  it  is  really  personal.  In  any 
case,  the  inter\al  is  still  great  between  man  and  God. 
In  the  "Symposium"  we  read:  "  Love  is  a  great  spirit, 
and  like  all  spirits,  he  is  intermediate  between  the  divine 
and  the  mortal.  He  interprets  between  gods  and  men, 
conveying  to  the  gods  the  prayers  and  sacrilices  of  men, 
and  to  men  the  commands  and  replies  of  the  goda.  He 
is  the  mediator  who  spnns  the  chasm  which  divides  them, 
and  in  him  all  is  bound  together,  and  through  him  the 
arts  of  the  prophet  and  the  priest,  thdr  sacrifices  and 
mysteries  and  charms,  and  all  prophecy  and  tncantatkin 


<  TioiKu^  {41, 
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find  their  way.  For  God  mingles  nol  with  man  ;  but 
through  Love  all  the  intercourse  and  speech  of  God  with 
man,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  is  carried  on."' 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  Plato's  physics,  which 
we  cannot  do  more  than  indicate.  They  exhibit  at  once 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  dialectic.  They  are  a 
great  attempt  to  comprehend  all  in  the  unity  of  the  divine 
thought,  an  attempt  perpetually  frustrated  by  a  persistcDt 
dualism.  The  God  of  Plato  undergoes  in  nil  spheres  of 
life  a  veritable  torture  of  Mezentius,  in  being  eternally 
bound  to  undisciplined  matter,  which  he  did  nol  produce 
and  cannot  destroy.  The  idea  of  good,  the  principle  of 
unity,  is,  as  it  were,  riveted  to  the  incoherent  diversity 
which  it  cnn  never  more  than  half  subdue.  Evil  underlies 
the  fairest  creations  of  good,  and  the  more  tliesc  are 
multiplied  the  more  evil  abounds.  The  scale  of  being 
is  a  descending  one.  Man  is  a  degeneration  from  the 
gods,  woman  from  the  man,  and  so  on.  Thus  Platonist 
dualism  and  the  Indian  doctrine  of  emanations  move  on 
convergent  lines. 

Logically,  the  God  of  Plato  never  attains  to  true  being. 
If  we  look  at  him  in  himself,  he  is  at  once  universal  and 
impersonal;  but  as  soon  as  he  enters  into  relation  witli 
man,  by  a  strange  paradox  he  acts  as  if  endowed  with 
personalty.  In  a  word  all  things  exist  in  him  in  their 
unity  and  ideal  perfection.  Creation,  which  in  one  aspect, 
is  a  diminution  of  the  absolute  being,  is  in  another  aspect, 
a  good  work,  since  divine  ideas  are  embodied  in  things. 
This  thought  inspired  the  sublime  saying  of  Plato;  "The 
world  was  bom  when  love  was  torn."  With  Plato,  the 
mystery  of  love  is  the  very  mystery  of  creation.  Love 
binds  together  earth  and  heaven.  Coming  down  from 
Cod  to  man,  it  returns  from  man  to  God. 

On  the  question  of  free  will  Plato  is  sufficiently  in- 
dcGnite.  He  seems  sometimes  to  assign  to  it  a  part  in 
th«  determination  of  our  destiny,  but  he  soon  re%'erls  to 
the  element  of  necessity  as  inherent  in  matter,  though 
he  cannot  abandon  the  Socratic  idea  that  knowledge  and 
virtue  are  identical.     According  to  M.  Fouilliie,  he  holds 
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the  freedom  of  the  inteliccl.  hut  the  falalism  of  passion. 
He  understands  by  liberty,  the  stale  in  wJ'ich  the  soul  no 
longer  finds  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  union  with 
good  and  with  its  object.*  Sonietir:ies  it  acts  under  the 
induence  of  external  causes  and  of  matter,  and  then  it  is 
a  slave ;  sometimes  it  follows  the  essential  tendency  of 
the  reason  and  the  will  towards  ideas,  and  then  it  is  free. 
Reason,  knowledge,  love,  the  inclination  to  good,  virtue, 
liberty  are  synonymous  terms,  "  No  one,"  says  Plato^ 
"does  evil  willingly."  There  is  then  an  element  of 
fatalism  which  deprives  free  will  of  its  reality.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  clement  of  necessity  inherent  iti  matter. 

Plato  regards  our  actual  condition  as  a  state  of  de- 
cadence, and  consefjuently  as  a  punishment  We  must 
be  careful,  however,  not  to  identify  this  state  of  decadence 
with  the  dogma  of  the  Fall,  for  it  is  not  so  much  onr 
doing  as  the  result  of  the  conditions  of  the  earthly  life, 
in  which  there  is  an  inevitable  admixture  of  the  con- 
tingent and  material  element.  It  is  the  fatal  necessity 
imposed  upon  us  in  our  existence  as  finite  and  individual 
beings.  But  soon  losing  sight  of  his  metaphysical  error, 
Plato  expresses  in  strains  of  sublime  eloquence  the 
poignant  sense  of  our  actual  condition.  Id  PhEedrus 
he  says:  "Every  soul  of  man  has  in  the  way  of  nature 
beheld  true  being;  this  was  the  condition  of  her  pasainf( 
into  tlie  form  of  men.  But  all  souls  do  not  easily  recall 
the  things  of  the  other  world  ;  they  may  have  seen  them 
for  a  short  time  only,  or  they  may  haw  been  unfortunate 
in  their  earthly  lot,  and  may  have  lost  the  memory  of  holy 
things  which  they  saw,  there,  through  some  evil  and 
corrupting  association.  Few  only  retain  an  adequate 
remembrance  of  them ;  and  they,  when  they  behold  any 
image  of  that  other  world,  are  rapt  in  amazement ;  but 
they  are  ignorant  of  what  this  rapture  means,  because 
they  do  not  clearly  perceive.  For  there  is  no  light  in 
the  earthly  copies  of  justice  or  temperance  or  any  of  the 
higher  qualities  which  arc  precious  to  souls:  they  are 
seen  through  a  glass  dimly;  and  there  are  few  who,  going 
to  the  images,  behold  in  them  the  realities,  and  (hey  only 
with  diHiculty.  They  might  have  seen  beauty  shining  in 
'  FouiiUc,  voL  L  p.  3j8. 
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brightnese,  when,  with  the  happy  hand  following  in  th« 
train  of  Zeus,  as  we  philosophers,  or  of  other  god&  as 
others  did,  they  saw  a  vision  and  were  iniliatcd  into 
mysteries  which  may  truly  be  called  most  blessed,  and 
which  we  celebrated  in  our  state  of  innocence ;  having  no 
experience  of  evils  as  yet  to  come ;  admitted  to  the  sight 
of  apparitions  innocent  and  simple  and  calm  and  happy, 
shining  in  pure  light,  pure  ourselves  and  not  yet  enshrined 
in  that  living  tomb  which  we  carry  almui  now  that  we 
are  imprisoned  in  the  body,  like  an  oyster  in  his  shell. 
Let  me  linger  long  over  the  memory  of  scenes  which  have 
passed  away." ' 

Man  thus  loses  the  memory  of  the  holy,  through  evil 
and  corrupting  associations.  He  is  liite  those  captives  so 
poetically  represented  in  the  seventh  hook  of  the  Re- 
public. "Behold!  human  beings  living  in  an  under- 
ground den,  which  has  a  mouth  open  towards  the  light, 
and  reaching  all  along  the  den.  They  have  been  here 
from  their  childhood,  and  have  their  legs  and  necks 
chained  so  that  they  cannot  move,  and  can  only  see 
before  them,  for  the  chains  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  them  from  turning  their  heads. 
Above  and  behind  them,  the  light  of  a  Rre  is  blazing  at  a 
ilislance,  and  they  see  only  their  own  shadows  or  the 
shadows  of  one  another,  which  the  fire  throws  on  the 
op|iosile  wall  of  the  cave,"' 

Even  these  dim  and  passing  shadows  suffice,  however, 
to  revive  the  memory  of  the  height  from  which  man  has 
fallen ;  unless,  indeed,  he  has  laid  the  reins  on  the  neck 
of  the  wild  and  fiery  steed,  which,  in  Platonic  symbolism, 
represents  the  material  life,  Man,  still  retaining  some 
dim  recollection  of  the  holy  mysteries,  is  drawn  by  the 
imperfect  beauty  which  he  sees  around  him,  towards  the 
perfect  beauty  on  which  he  once  gazed.  I  lis  sou] 
recovers  the  wings  which  formerly  bore  him  aloft  Into 
the  serene  regions  of  essential  life  and  beauty.  "  For- 
getting earthly  interests,  and  wrapt  in  the  divine,  the 
vulgar  deem  him  mad,  and  rebuke  him ;  they  do  not  eee 
diBt  he  is  inspired,"** 
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The  beautiful  and  the  true  is  a  ray  from  God.  and 
all  broken  yiid  transitory  ;is  it  is  in  its  earthly  manifesla- 
lion,  it  suflices  to  recall  tlie  suprc^me  brnut}'  and  to 
awaken  desire  after  it  Philosophy  is  not  to  be  nierie 
barren  contemplation,  "  He  who  loves  the  beauiiful  is 
called  a  lover  because  he  partakes  of  it."  So  the  philo- 
sopher is  to  realise  as  well  as  to  admire  the  good,  and 
Plato's  whole  system  of  morals  i^  designed  to  show  how 
this  may  be.  We  know  already  the  nature  of  the  inie 
good.  The  true  good  is  God.  To  practise  the  good  is 
to  resemble  God.  But  God  is  the  One  and  Absolute 
Being.  Evil,  as  we  have  seen,  is  identified  with  contin- 
geucy,  diversity,  the  material  life.  To  rtsenihle  God  is 
then  to  aspire  to  unity,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  eschew 
and  repudiate  the  contingent  with  all  appertaining  to  it, 
both  in  the  inner  and  the  outer  life. 

Such  a  system  of  morals,  identified  as  it  b  with  the 
Platoniit  metaphysics,  necessarily  leads  to  the  sacriGce  of 
individuality.  It  tends  to  absorb  the  parts  in  the  whole, 
aiid  to  ignore  all  individuality.  This  explains  how  it  was 
that  Plato's  system  of  morals  was  in:ie|)ar.ib1e  from  his 
politics,  and  that  he  expounded  both  in  the  same  treatise. 
In  a  system  in  which  the  good  is  unity,  society  is  every- 
thing, the  individual  nothing.  The  primary  duty  is  to 
get  rid  of  all  individuality.  It  is  then  only  in  the  soda) 
sphere,  or  in  the  republic,  that  man  can  realise  the  good; 
for  the  Stale  alone  corresponds  to  that  world  of  ideas 
which  is  the  world  of  unity.  Thus  the  type  of  the  good 
for  the  individual,  is  borrowed  from  the  State,  which 
brings  all  classes  of  society  into  unity,'  Evil  in  us  is  a 
schism,  it  is  the  revolt  of  some  faculty  breaking  the  in- 
ward unity  and  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  the  soul  by 
setting  one  part  against  another. 

justice  consists  in  biudiuy  together  all  the  elements 
which  compose  the  man,  so  that  from  their  concert,  there 
results  a  harmonious  and  well-regulated  whole.  Piato 
distiuguishes  four  virtues:  temperance,  courage,  justice, 
and  rcasin.  To  these  four  virtues  correspond  four  orders 
in  the  State :   slaves,  warriors    magistnites,  and   philo- 
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Bophers.  The  govtrnment  of  the  State  belongs  to  the 
lalter.'  Justice  is  especially  incumbent  on  magistrates, 
courage  on  soldiers,  reason  on  philosophers.  Temper- 
ance, which,  in  the  individual,  consists  in  subjecting  the 
lower  part  of  the  nature  in  man  to  the  higher,  is  realised 
in  the  republic  by  the  maintenance  of  the  social  hierarchy, 
and  thus  it  is  practised  by  the  lower  classes  no  less  than 
by  magistrates  and  soldiers.  By  means  of  this  virtue, 
harmony  is  preserved  in  the  Sutc,  which  thus  comes  to 
reflect,  in  some  degree,  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the 
world  of  ideas. 

All  the  grave  errors  in  the  picture  that  Plato  draws  ^ 
for  us  of  the  ideal  republic,  are  traceable  to  the  funda- 
mental  error  of  his  system.  If  he  ignores  the  rights 
of  property,  if  he  destroys  family  life  by  sanctioning  a 
community  of  wives  and  children,  if  he  conceives  of 
education  as  carried  on  wholly  outside  the  paternal 
roof,  he  is  true  in  all  this  to  the  general  tenor  of  his 
teaching,  which  involves  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual 
to  the  phantom  of  unity,  and  attaches  no  importance  to 
the  separate  parts  in  comparison  with  the  whole.  Thus 
the  barrier  behind  which  private  life  entrenches  itself, 
must  be  thrown  down  ;  for  the  community  of  goods  is  the 
ideal  of  a  truly  philosophical  republic.  Logically,  Plalo 
ought  to  have  gone  further  still.  He  ought  to  have 
arrived  at  the  pure  asceticism  contained  in  germ  in  all 
dualism.  But  Greece,  and  especially  Greece  after  Pericles, 
is  not  the  East  The  air  that  the  men  of  Greece  breathe 
makes  them  strong  and  free;  it  stirs  them  to  action. 
Plato  does  not  then  teach  universal  annihilation,  but  only 
the  efiacement  of  individuality.  Just  as  time  was  to  him 
a  Heeling  image  of  eternity,  so  he  desired  that  the  ideal 
Republic  should  be  a  fleeting  image  of  the  unity  of  the 
higher  world.  However  much  we  may  regret  his  errorS) 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  picture  which  he  draws 
for  us  of  the  idt-al  Republic  in  which  e^-erything,  from 
gymnasiirs  and  music  to  philosophy,  was  to  aim  at  god- 
likeness,  is  full  of  a  fine  spirituality.  \'cry  touching  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  regards  the  education  of  the  young. 
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He  would  Iiav4!  them  sedulously  guarded  froin  All  corrupt- 
ing iaducncca,  and  would,  as  he  says,  foster  the  growth 
of  their  soul-wings,  by  exercise  in  the  luminous  atmosphere 
of  trulh  and  beauty  which  is  alone  adapted  for  them. 

We  thus  bring  to  a  close  our  rapid  sketch  of  this  great 
philosophy  which  has  played  «o  important  a  part  in  the 
intellectual  and  religious  history  of  mankind.  We  can 
easily  measure  the  distance  which  divides  it  from  Chris- 
tianity. Even  setting  aside  the  mctapliysical,  and  locking 
only  at  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Plaionist  teaching,  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  the  morality  of  Christ  and 
that  of  Plato,  as  between  the  Christian  teaching  and  the 
esoteric  speculation  of  the  Academy.  It  cannot  indeed 
be  otherwise,  for  the  separation  of  dogma  from  morality 
is  an  invention  of  that  lower  philosophy  which  argtiea 
that  if  the  applicntion  l)c  right,  we  need  not  inquire  into 
the  principle.  It  would  be  strange  to  apply  such  a  doctrine 
to  the  great  idealist  of  antiquity,  who  only  lived  for  the 
higher  and  ideal  world.  As  is  the  god,  so  will  be  the 
idea  of  duly;  like  doctrine,  like  morals.  The  same  in- 
terval which  divides  the  god  of  Plato  from  tlie  Christian's 
God  exists  between  the  two  systems  of  morals.  On  tl>e 
one  hand,  dualism  leads  to  the  annihilation  of  all  indivi- 
duality; on  the  other,  a  triumphant  spiritualism  consecrates 
personal  character,  and  makes  it  the  cornerstone  of  the 
building.  Plato  tells  man,  as  the  Gospel  does,  that  hU 
duty  is  to  be  like  God  ;  but  while  the  God  of  Plato  is  only 
a  sublime  idea — Absolute  Reason  and  Goodness — rxvKX 
entering  into  direct  comniunieation  with  men,  the  God 
of  the  Christians  is  the  living  God,  the  Holy  and  Perfect 
One,  the  God  revealed  in  Ctirist,  whose  name  is  Lo\t. 
Hence  the  breadth  and  vital  force  of  the  Gospel  morality. 

While  pointing  out  the  deficiencies  in  the  leaching  of 
Plato,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  depreciate  It.  On  the 
contrary,  we  would  rather  magnify  its  tnie  mission.  If 
we  regard  this  sublime  philosophy  as  a  preparation  for 
Christianity  and  not  as  an  equivalent  to  the  Gospel,  it 
will  appear  to  us  truly  admirable.  It  struck  a  deathblow 
at  polytheism  by  the  keen  shaft--«  of  its  dialectics.  Plato, 
the  poet-philosopher,  sacriliced  even  Homer  hirawlf  to 
iiionothcism,  and  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  showed 
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tlic  slienglli  oC  t!ic  ccinictkn.  He  could  not  p;irdon  tlie 
Mren  who&u  stmgs  had  bewildied  Gre«ce,  or  pay  ttomage 
to  the  brilliant  poetry  which  had  degiaued  tlic  tone  of  the 
nalioitai  religion.  He  crowned  the  Greek  genius  of  poetry, 
but  denounced  it  at  the  same  time  as  having  lowered  the 
religicus  ideal  of  the  conscience. 

Plato  accepted  humanism,  but  he  idealised  and  trans- 
formed  it,  for  he  did  not  deify  ail  the  elements  of  human 
nature.  He  recognised  the  divine  only  in  the  higher  part 
of  our  nature.  He  rai&ed  Hellenism  to  its  highest  point. 
He  gathered  up  all  its  noblest  elements,  that  he  might 
yet  further  purify  and  hamionise  them.  Thus  he  uas, 
next  to  Socrates,  the  inspired  apostle  of  the  moral  idea, 
not  indeed  apprehending  it  in  all  its  depth,  but  piTScnting 
it  nevertheless  in  its  purity  and  inllcxibtt  rigour.  Any 
one  who  reads  Gorgias,  Pliilebus,  and  above  all  the 
Republic  and  the  Laws,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  way  in  which  the  great  voice  of  the  human 
conscience  makes  itself  heard  above  all  the  sophisms  of 
self-interest,  and  the  tumult  of  passion.  If,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Republic,  we  watch  the  Uiumph  of  the 
uiyust  man,  it  is  only  in  order  that  in  the  conclusion  we 
may  see  how  false  amJ  Heeling  this  triumph  was.  "  Look 
a[  things,"  he  says,  "  as  they  really  are,  and  you  will  sec 
that  the  clever  unjust  are  in  the  case  of  runners,  who  run 
well  from  the  startitig-placc  to  the  goal  but  not  back  again 
from  the  goal :  they  go  off  at  a  great  pace,  but  in  the 
end  only  look  foolish,  slinking  away  wilh  their  cars  down 
on  their  shoulders,  and  vviiiiout  a  crown;  but  the  true 
runner  comes  to  the  finish  and  receives  the  prize  and  is 
crowned.  And  this  is  the  way  with  the  just ;  he  who 
endures  to  the  end  of  every  action  and  occasion  of  his 
entire  lile,  has  a  good  report  and  carries  off  the  prize 
which  men  bestow,  ,  .  .  This  then  must  be  our  notion 
of  the  Just  man,  that  even  when  he  is  in  poverty  and 
sickness,  or  any  other  »eeniing  misfortune,  all  things 
will  in  the  end  work  together  for  good  to  him  in  life  and 
death :  for  the  gods  have  a  care  ul  any  or.c  whose  dvjtire 
is  to  become  just  and  to  be  like  God,  as  far  as  man  can 
attain  to  the  divine  likcntss,  by  the  pursuit  of  viitue."' 
•'iccp«>blic  UookxTieij! 
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Plalo  mcs  60  f^ir  above  all  cudcmonism  that  he  declares 
plainly  in  Cnrgias  tlial  it  is  better  to  suffer  wrong 
than  to  do  wnmg.  "Of  all  tital  tias  been  said,  nothing 
remains  unithakcii  but  the  saying,  that  to  do  injustice  is 
more  to  be  avoided  than  to  suift-r  injustice,  and  that  the 
reality  and  not  the  appearance  of  virtue  is  to  be  followed 
above  all  things,  as  well  in  public  as  in  private  life. 
And  never  mind  if  some  one  despises  you  as  a  fool,  and 
insults  you,  if  he  has  a  mind ;  let  him  strike  you,  by  Zeus, 
and  do  you  be  of  good  cheer  and  do  not  mind  the  insulting 
blow,  for  you  will  ne\^r  come  to  liami  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  if  you  are  a  really  good  and  true  man." ' 

The  ethics  of  Plato  have  further  this  rcmaikable  charac- 
teristic, that  they  are  not  tainted  with  the  cold  and  frivolous 
Pelagianism  which  underlies  nil  purely  philosophical  sys- 
tems of  morality.  He  recognises  that  man  cannot  unaided 
rise  to  gtxidness.  "Virtue"  we  read  in  Mcno,  "is  not 
natui-al  to  man  neither  can  he  be  taught  it,  but  it  proceeds 
from  a  divine  influence.  Virtue  comes  by  a  gift  of  God 
to  those  who  possess  it'" 

Plato,  in  formulating  his  system  of  morals,  was  carrying 
on  and  completing  the  work  of  Socrates.  The  \-oicc  of 
Cod  still  reverberated  in  the  human  heart,  and  it  found 
in  Plato  an  echo  to  which  all  Greece  listened,  though  the 
ausleiv  revelation  of  conscience  was  somciimcs  conveyed 
in  language  so  harmonious,  that  a  nation  of  artists,  like 
the  Greeks,  were  somewhat  diverted  from  the  substance 
of  the  mcsMgc  by  the  beauty  of  the  form.  The  tables  of 
the  eternal  law,  though  hewn  of  the  whitest  tnarble  and 
mar\'ellously  carved,  were  none  the  less  read  by  her. 
This  is  a  fact  of  imircnse  importance  in  the  work  of 
preparation  going  on  in  the  midst  of  piganism.  More- 
over Plato  was  not  content  with  bringing  home  to  his 
fellow -citizens  the  sense  of  their  dcgentracy,  by  his  pure 
presentation  of  the  moral  ideal.  He  aflirmcd  the  fact 
of  human  deterioration  in  vigorous  language,  as  we  have 
already  shown  in  our  extracts  fi-om  Phicdrus,  The  soul 
in  its  present  state  BC4:mcd  to  him  disfigured  by  ten  thou- 
sand  ills,  like  Glaums  the  »ea-god  whose  original  image 
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can  baldly  be  discerned,  because  his  natural  members  arc 
broken  off  and  crushed  and  in  many  vi'ays  damn^ed  by  the 
waves;  and  incruslratioiis  have  grown  over  them  of  sea- 
weed and  stiells  and  stones  so  that  he  is  Uker  to  some 
sea-monster  than  to  his  natural  form."  ^ 

We  see  also  in  Plato's  penal  legislation,  that  he  leoc^* 
nised  the  lawfulness  of  punishment  from  a  moral  point  o( 
view,  and  assigned  a  place  to  it  in  his  idea  of  expiation.' 
It  was  impossible,  that  insisting  as  he  did,  ti[x)n  the  piti- 
ful condition  of  man  upon  earth,  he  should  not  have 
helped  to  arouse  in  his  disciples  earnest  aspirations  after  a 
better  stale.  Unhappily  he  partly  falsified  this  longing  even 
while  he  stimulated  it ;  for  he  taught  salvation  by  know- 
[eiige  ratJier  than  by  a  return  to  God.  Such  a  salvation 
w;is  purely  mtelleoiual  and  consequently  esscntiallvcsotcric, 
arid  little  adapted  to  the  masses  of  mankind.  This  is  the 
wi;ak  point  of  Platonism,  as  of  alt  philosophy  which  docs 
not  lead  to  a  practical  religion.  It  sees  what  man  wants, 
but  cannot  give  it  to  him,  Man  cannot  be  saved  by  a 
system,  for  salvation  is  a  fact.  But  it  was  ne\-erth«l«ss 
an  inestimable  service  rendered  to  fallen  humanity  to 
make  it  conscious  of  its  deepest  needs,  and  to  gi^'e  tlieni 
immortal  expression. 

After  all,  Platonism  was  the  most  powerful  protest  of 
the  spirit  against  the  (tesh,  uttered  in  the  ancient  world. 
We  cannot  better  summarise  our  e^^timate  of  this  glorious 
school,  than  by  applying  to  it  that  which  Plato  so  poetically 
says  of  lo\'e  in  his  Symposium  •*  that  it  is  the  desire  ol 
*•  Die  everlasting  possession  of  the  good,"  not  yet  realised. 

The  reader  will  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  maintain, 
as  M.  I!a\-et  does,  that  between  Plato  and  the  Gospel 
there  is  only  a  diltcrcnce  of  dcgi'ee,  and  that  Christianity 
has  simply  added  the  cross  and  inscribed  its  name  upon 
the  edifice  erected  by  the  great  philosopher.  We  in  no 
way  depreciate  the  beauty  of  the  admirable  work  ol 
Platonism,  but  to  identify  it  with  Christianity  is  to  lose 
sight  of  the  dualist  element,  which  mingles  with  its  meta- 
physics and  lowers  its  system  of  morals,  pure,  <ut  by  coni- 

>  Republic,  Book  X.  1 6ii, 

*  Sec  Goigiu  BCd  Havel,  L  34a, 
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parison,  it  is.  It  is  also  to  ignore  the  sijccific  claim  of 
the  Gospel  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  doctrine, 
to  be  in  f<ict,  the  great  fultilment  of  all  the  aspirations  of 
the  past. 

§  IV. — Aristoti-e.' 

We  shall  not  dwell  long  on  the  p'lilosophy  of  Aristotle, 
great  as  lis  iiiiluence  was.  His  peculiar  honour  is  that  he 
originated  an  iuiimiital  method,  and  created  the  scicmifie 
encyclopaedia  of  the  ancient  world.*  The  Aristote'ian 
method  diDl-rs,  as  we  know,  markedly  from  the  Platonic, 
though  Aristotle  was  for  twenty  years  a  disciple  in  the 
school  of  PUto,  and  on  one  point  remained  always  faith- 
ful to  him.  He  held  as  firmly  as  Plato,  and  perhaps  even 
moreconsislentiy,  the  analogy  between  the  higher  cicmenu 
of  human  nature  and  deity.  Elis  god  is,  in  truth,  mind 
in  its  highest  exercise.  Hence  Aristotle  studied  the 
mind  of  man  and  its  revelation  in  language,  with  scrupulous 
care,  iioping  in  this  way  to  arrive  at  the  universal  laws 
of  being.  We  can  understand  the  importance,  which, 
from  this  point  of  view,  he  attached  to  logic.  The  salient 
contrast  between  the  method  of  the  two  philosophers 
was  this.  Plato  rose  directly  to  concepts,  from  which  he 
constructed  hi»  cosmos,  basing  his  conclusions  entirely 
on  the  general  and  the  ctei'nal.  Aristotle,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  as  his  basis,  the  particular,  the  individual, 
the  contingent,  from  which  by  a  process  of  laborious 
induction,  he  deduced  all  his  conclusions.  We  shall  not 
follow  him  in  this  close  analysis  of  forms  and  methods, 
from  which  he  derived  the  great  principles  of  his  philo- 
sophy. Just  as  in  our  ordinary  use  of  the  syllogism,  we 
ai^e  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  so  science, 
according  to  Aristotle,  should  take  as  its  point  of  depar- 
ture, that  which  is  most  directly  known  to  us,  i.t.  that 
which  we  know  by  means  of  sensation.  Sensation,  being 
repeated,  produces  memory,  and  memory  experience,  and 
experience  science.    The  mind  of  man  includes  two  kinds 

'  We  refer  Uic  mder  to  the  complete  truiilstlon  of  the  vrorks  of 
Ariptotle  by  M.  BarihfUmjr  St.  Hilftln^  vrith  Ibo  viluablo  cciminMil«riu 
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k£  intelligence — the  passive,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  re* 
ccplacic  of  sensfllion,  and  the  active,  which  sets  the 
impress  of  thought  on  the  ideas  produced  by  the  senses. 
It  evolve*  from  these,  the  first  principles  and  eternal 
truths  of  which  it  has  the  type  in  itself.  This  active 
intelligence  is  the  divine  element  of  mind.  It  is  this 
which  impiirts  an  intelligible  character  and  definite  form 
to  the  incoherent  and  indisiinct  elements,  which  come  to  us 
through  the  channel  of  sensation.  Thus,  in  man  himsHf 
we  find  the  duality  of  matter  and  form,  which  runs  through 
the  whole  Aristotelian  system.  Matter  is  the  passii'e, 
indeterminate,  general;  form,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
active,  deterrainate,  particular.  Mind  is  allied  to  the 
material  world  on  its  passive  side,  and  to  the  world  of 
the  divine  by  its  active  functions.'  Aristotle  raises  these 
results  of  logic  to  the  height  of  universal  principles.  He 
proves  that  the  essence  of  a  thing  docs  not  consist  in 
that  which  it  has  in  common  with  all  other  things,  but 
in  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  others.  It  is  by  these 
diflercnces  that  it  is  defined;  these  then  are  its  essential 
elements.  Consequently  the  essence  of  being  must  not 
be  sought  in  the  element  of  unity  and  universality,  or 
in  the  concept,  as  Plato  taught ;  but  in  the  element  of 
diversity  and  individuality.  Nothing  could  be  more 
diametrically  opposed  to  Platonism  than  this. 

The  opposition  between  matter  and  ibrm,  in  Aristotle's 
system,  corresponds  to  the  opposition  which  exists  be- 
tween the  general  and  the  particular.  On  the  one  hand 
ia  pure  passivity,  not-being,  the  potential,  the  virtual ; 
on  the  other  hand  activity,  being,  thought.  Matter  and 
form  are  the  two  great  causes  from  which  all  beings  pro- 
ceed. Aristotle  attaches  great  imponance  to  this  distinc- 
tion between  simply  virtual,  potential  being,  and  true 
being.  The  virtual  only  becomes  the  real  by  means  of 
the  formal  or  formative  cause,  which  gives  it  the  definite 
type  in  view  of  which  it  exists.  It  was  by  starling  with 
this  distinction  between  being  in  posst  and  being  dt  Jacio, 
that  Aristotle  was  led  toafhim  the  pre-existence  and  eternal 
activity  of  the  first  principle.     It  was  of  necessity  that  at 

*  <■!  1  rtOi  v£r  trx^m  H'  i^fJrf^  Ail  aoi  Ifx^t  <al  rlAoi.  Elh.  KIc. 
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the  origin  of  things  there  should  exist  one  real  being,  else 
it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  how  the  merely 
virtual  could  ever,  unaided,  pass  into  the  real.  Since  then, 
that  which  becomes,  cannot  proceed  from  that  which  is 
not,  there  must  be  prior  lo  the  becoming  some  absolute 
first  princi[>lc.  "  This  then  is  true,  that  thrre  exists  a 
Being  from  which  all  motion  proceeds  but  that  this 
moving  cause  is  itself  unmoved."'  Wc  arri\'e  at  the  same 
result  by  another  method.  The  forma!  cause  is  at  the 
same  time  the  moving  and  final  cause,'  for  clearly  it  is  the 
element  of  determination  which  imparts  motion  lo  passive 
matter  by  determining  it ;  and  it  also  is  the  fulfilment  of 
being,  since  being  docs  not  exist  really  till  it  has  parsed 
from  the  indelerminntc  to  the  determinate. 

"  Motion  or  change  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  the 
realisation  of  the  possible  as  such."*  It  is  an  eternal  and 
permanent  principle.  If  motion  is  thus  eternal  and  uni* 
versal,  it  is  of  necessity  that  there  be  a  primary  immovable, 
moving  cause  by  which  it  is  eternally  produced.  This 
first  moving  cause,  unique  because  absolute,  is  the  god  of 
Aristotle.  "The  ultimate  basis  of  all  movement  lies  in 
the  deity  as  the  pure,  perfect  spirit,  infinite  in  power. 
The  activity  of  this  spirit  can  only  consist  in  thought ;  for 
every  other  activity  has  its  object  beyond  itself,  which  is 
inconceivable  in  the  activity  of  the  perfect,  self-sufficient 
being.  This  thought  can  never  be  in  the  condition  of 
mere  potentiality,  it  is  a  ceaseless  activity  of  contemplation. 
It  can  only  be  its  o^vn  object,  for  the  value  of  thought  is 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  contents,  but  only  the 
divine  spirit  himself  is  the  most  valuable  and  complete 
object.  Hence  the  thought  of  God  is  the  '  thought  of 
thought,'  and  his  happiness  consists  in  this  unchangeable 
contemplation  of  self.  The  spirit  does  not  o]>eraie  on  the 
world  by  passing  from  himself  and  directing  his  thought 
and  volition  towards  it,  but  by  his  mere  existence.  Aa 
the  highest  good,  the  simply  perfect  being  is  also  the  final 
object  of  all  things,  that  lo  which  everything  strives  and 
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moves  ;  on  it  depends  the  uniform  order,  th?  cohesion  and 
the  life  of  the  world."' 

Tliese  principles  are  applied  to  physics.  The  heavenly 
sphere  is  first  set  in  motion  by  the  deity,  arid  all  llic  other 
spheres  move  after  it.  Movement  is  the  end  of  all  being  ; 
the  soul,  or  rational  energy  is,  to  use  the  language  of 
Aristotle,  the  ivriKkx^i^  or  "  state  of  perfection "  of  tlie 
body.  Morality,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  a  sort  of 
spiritual  mechanism  ;  everything  depends  on  molion  ;  it 
is  the  science  of  ec|iiiiibrium  in  the  higher  sphere  of  life. 
We  must  not  expect  from  the  philosophy  of  Aristiille  the 
soaring  sublimity  of  Platonism ;  it  sVima  the  earth  too 
closely. 

Nevertheless,  Aristotle  has  a  high  idea  of  man.  He 
assigns  to  him  the  first  place  in  this  lower  world,  for  the 
spirit  directly  informs  the  body.  His  vocation  is  to  de- 
velop the  spiritual  being  within  him.  His  perception  of 
material  facts  becomes  a  concept,  a  memory,  pure  thought, 
reason  in  exercise.  His  final  aim  is  knowledge,  which 
deals  with  the  pure  form  of  things.  Happiness  is  to  be 
proportioned  to  virtue ;  virtue  is  defined  by  Aristotle  as 
the  just  measure  or  the  just  medium.  The  great  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  like  Plato,  sacrllices  all  to  the  Slate. 
The  family  is  the  end  or  the  ivriKkyjua  of  the  ■ndi\idual, 
dnd  the  State  of  the  family.  The  dignity  of  the  individual 
is  trampled  under  foot.  Thus  Aristotle  avows  without 
scruple,  the  most  hateful  principles  in  relation  to  slavery, 
and  even  as  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  as  practised  in 
antiquity.  Ingeniously  applying  his  ontological  principles 
to  politics,  he  sees  in  the  soil  and  in  the  population  of  a 
country,  the  material  element  of  the  State.  It  is  for  the 
social  constitution  to  give  it  a  form.  We  know  what  a 
brilliant  light  his  genius  cast  upon  politics.  His  love 
of  the  Just  medium  led  him  to  give  the  preference  to 
gDwmment  by  the  middle  classes. 

If  we  now  try  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  philosophy  of 
/\ristotlc  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  us  in  one  aspect  to  be 
worthy  of  the  greatest  period  of  Hellenism.     \Ve  admire 
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it  as  the  mightiest  cfTort  of  the  nilnd  of  man  in  antiquity. 
It  has  left  abiding  results  both  in  psychology  and  logic. 

It  perfected  Ihe  instruTnent  of  philosophic  thought, 
giving  it  a  subtleness  and  precision  which  it  can  never 
lose.  As  a  whole,  however,  it  seems  to  us  inferior  to 
Platonism.  In  combating  that  which  was  exaggerated 
in  Plato's  theory  of  ideas,  it  was  led  to  a  reaction  against 
the  ideal  itself.  Failing  just  as  Platonism  did,  to  explain 
dualism,  il  brought  into  prominence  the  aspect  of  the 
contingent  and  the  particular,  which  Plaloiilsni  had  ignored. 
It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  successors  of  Aristotle  would 
soon  forget  the  more  elevated  portion  of  his  system, 
that  which  deals  with  the  pn'mum  mobile,  and  would 
restrict  themselves  to  that  which  is  perceived  by  the 
senses.  But  it  is  from  a  moral  point  of  view  that  the 
inferiority  of  Aristotle  is  most  marked.  His  god,  as  he 
himself  says,  is  above  virtue  ;'  he  is  pure  thought,  rather 
than  goodness  ;  unconcerned  and  alone,  he  enters  into  no 
relations  with  men.  Morality  has  no  divine  basis;  it  has 
no  eternal  type  before  its  eyes,  no  help  to  look  for  from 
on  high.  Thus  Ihe  philosophy  of  Aristotle  has  had  very 
little  power  over  the  consciences  of  men.  His  essential 
merit  is  to  have  given  to  Hellenic  humanism,  its  most 
jjcrfect  formulary,  by  representing  God  ax  the  eternal 
reason,  the  thought  of  thought,  whose  happiness  consists 
in  ihe  unchangeable  contemplation  of  self.  Aristotle  thus 
completed  the  downfall  of  polytheism  in  the  higher  regions 
of  intelligence. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Arislollci  like  Plato  and  all 
(he  other  thinkers  of  the  ancient  world,  make«  shipwreck 
on  the  rock  of  dualism.  Zeller  says  :  "  The  only  original 
difference  is  that  between  form  and  matter.  This  nins 
through  everything,  .  .  .  On  the  quality  of  matter  rests 
all  imperfection  of  nature,  and  also  differences  so  vital 
8s  the  difference  between  the  heavenly  and  earthly,  the 
male  and  the  female.  It  is  due  to  the  resistance  of  matter 
that  nature  can  only  rise  by  degrees  from  lower  rorros 
to  higher,"'  "Aristotle  attempts  to  find  a  bond  which 
may    establish   the    connection   between    the   i-ow    (the 
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spirit  or  tliSnking  power)  in  man,  and  (he  animal  soul,  but 
he  docs  not  show  us  how  the  various  qualities  which  he  as- 
cribes to  each  can  be  united  without  contiadiction;  nor  has 
he  even  raised  the  question,  what  is  the  scat  of  the  human 
personality.  ,  .  .  Oil  (he  combination  of  reason  with  the 
lower  powers  of  the  soul  rest  those  spiritual  activities  by 
which  man  is  raised  above  the  aniuials.  But  Aristotle 
gi\-cs  no  further  psychological  explanation  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  .  .  ,  Aristotle  unconditionally  presupposes  freedom 
of  will  and  proves  it  by  the  fact  that  virtue  is  voluntary, 
and  we  are  universally  held  accountable  for  our  acts.  .  .  . 
But  more  precise  enquiries  about  the  internal  processes  by 
which  acts  of  will  are  realised,  the  possibility,  and  the  limits 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  are  not  found  in  his  writings." ' 
In  spite  of  these  deficiencies,  however,  Aristotle  gave  a 
powerful  impetus  to  the  triumph  of  humanism.  In  the 
transition  from  the  East  intoGrtcce,  theideaof  God  gained 
both  in  clearness  and  purity,  Man  began  to  understand 
that  union  with  God  must  be  something  other  than  a 
pantheistic  absorption,  or  a  humanistic  apotheosis. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DECLINE  OP  ANCIENT  PAGANISM.  FROM  THE  T/.VS  OP 
ALEXANDER  AND  UNDER  THE  ROMANS. 

%  I< — Grbecb  under  Alexander  and  his  Successors. 

THE  decadence  of  Hellenism  begins  at  the  period  of 
its  greatest  outward  glory.  It  goes  back  a»  far  as 
the  conquests  of  Alexander ;  for  it  was  a  rctrogrc&sion 
when  Greece  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  ICa&t,  and 
partially  fell  back  from  humanism,  under  the  yoke  of  the 
religions  of  nature.  Tliis  fusion  of  all  religions,  this 
synthesis  of  all  the  gods,  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to 
be  destructive  to  alL  Upon  their  shatlt-rcd  aliars  rose 
another  altar  to  the  unknown  God,  the  mysterious 
heir  of  all  the  ages,  for  whom  the  ancient  world  ttad 
long  been  wailing.  From  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, the  old  democratic  type,  so  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  spirit  of  Hellenism,  gradually  dis- 
appeared. Not  all  at  once,  but  little  by  little,  with 
frequent  intervals  of  recuperation,  it  lost  its  vitality. 
Athens  lent  a  bright  irridescencc  to  decaying  liberty. 
In  that  city  of  the  Muses,  political  was  inseparable  from 
literary  glory.  Demosthenes,  in  his  defence  of  tlic  Re- 
public, gave  to  the  world  the  lincst  models  of  eloquence, 
and  by  the  perfection  of  the  mould  in  which  he  cast  them, 
made  immortal,  discourses  otherwise  of  transient  interest. 
After  his  day,  Athens  steadily  declined,  and  in  spite  of 
some  yeanlings  after  independence,  she  bowed  her  neck 
lower  and  lower  under  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  The 
very  people  who  had  applauded  the  harangues  of  Demo«* 
Ibenes,  were  seen  a  few  years  after  hU  heroic  struggle 
against  Macedonia,  coming  to  meet  King  Demetrius  with 
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crowns  of  laurel  and  such  songs  as  these :  "  The  other 
gods  are  far  olT,  or  have  not  cars ;  or  perhaps  they  are 
not,  or  else  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  in  the  least 
about  us ;  but  thee  we  behold  present,  not  a  god  of  wood 
or  of  stone,  but  a  true  god." ' 

The  various  states  of  Greece  shared  the  same  fate. 
Tossed  about  from  one  tyrannous  rule  to  another,  under 
the  lieutenants  of  Alexander,  they  attempted  lo  regain 
their  independence  by  forming  confederations:  but  they 
could  not  agree  even  in  the  defence  of  their  common  cause. 
The  Achaean  and  ^tolian  leagues  weakened  each  other  by 
ihdr  divisions,  and  Sparta  in  vain  essayed  to  regain  the 
supremacy.  DiWded  among  themselves,  these  petty  state* 
called  in  the  aid  of  dangerous  allies,  turning  sometimes  to 
Macedonia,  sometimes  lo  Egypt,  and  thus  paving  the  way 
for  the  utter  destruction  of  the  freedom  of  Greece,  which 
Rome  would  ere  long  crush  for  ever. 

As  the  glory  of  Athens  declined  that  of  Alexandria 
increased,  and  it  became  the  centre  of  Greek  civilisation 
during  this  period,  Athens  had  long  been  the  most 
brilliant  centre  of  Hellenism,  its  intellectual  metropolis. 
Its  civilisation  was  strong  without  hardness,  graceful 
without  effeminacy,  combining  in  a  harmonious  whole,  all 
the  qualities  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It  was  this  which  made 
this  little  country  the  classic  soil  of  liberty  and  art ;  the 
beautiful  in  every  department  there  appeared  in  the  most 
delicate  proportions  and  in  singular  perfection.  Athens 
was  truly  the  republic  of  letters,  the  idea!  democracy  in 
which  qualities  of  mind  out-weighed  ewry  other  distinc- 
tion, and  where  intellectual  gifts  developed  themselves 
with  marvellous  facility,  being  stimulale<l  by  the  noble 
rivalries  of  a  free  people.  Alexandria,  the  new  metropolis 
of  Greece,  was  in  every  respect  a  contrast  to  Athena. 
Built  by  a  great  conqueror,  who  had  dreamed  of  bringing 
ihe  whole  world  under  his  own  sceptre,  it  had  been  chosen 
by  him  to  ser\'e  as  a  point  of  junction  between  East  and 
West,  and  contained  within  its  walls  temples  to  the  gods 
of  Egypt  as  well  as  to  those  of  Greece.  It  was  always 
faithful  to  the  idea  of  its  founder.    The  genius  of  the  East 
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was  iherc  blended  with  that  of  the  West,  each  reacting 
upon  the  other.  Indefinitely  extended  under  the  Ptolemies, 
accumulating  in  its  vast  library  all  the  treasures  of  ancient 
culture,  and  becoming  the  deposit  of  universal  commerce, 
it  was  a  cosmopolitan  city  rather  than  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom. 

It  had  in  its  midst  representatives  of  all  religions.  Side 
])y  side  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  ro»e  tlie  temple  of 
Scrapis  in  white  marble,  and  not  far  off,  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  Alexandria  became  the  cradle  of  a  universal 
scepticism,  which  more  and  more  obliterated  the  distinctive 
traits  of  '-he  Greek  spirit.  As  we  turn  from  Athens  to 
Alexandria,  we  can  trace  the  transformation  u-hich  the 
Greek  mind  underwent  during  this  period,  alike  in  religion 
and  philosophy,  in  art  and  literafjre.  The  fall  of  liberty 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  ancient  world, 
where  morality  was  so  closely  allied  to  politicK.  and  the 
individual  so  completely  merged  in  the  State.  The  Stale 
having  become  enslaved  and  humiliated,  the  moral  ideal 
itself  was  dimmed,  and  demoralisation,  the  result  of 
discouragement,  made  appalling;  pn>g:xrss  in  a  state  of 
society  which  olTcrcd  no  adequate  consolation  of  a  hightr 
order.  In  religion,  the  purification  of  mythology,  which 
had  been  carried  on  successfully  by  the  great  artists  and 
great  poets  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  entirely  ceased. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  prejudicial  influenLc 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  upon  the  national  faiths.  It 
had  destroyed  faith  in  the  Olympi»n  gods  by  advancing 
a  higher  ideal,  hut  one  too  vague  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  popular  belief.  The  language  of  the  philoauphers  had 
moreover  retained  a  certain  ambiguity  upon  this  delicate 
point.'  The  death  of  Socrates  had  taught  them  prudence. 
They  shrank  from  taking  up  a  wrlKdcfined  position. 
Polytheism  was  secretly  undermined  but  not  ojienly  over- 
thrown. The  philosophers  had  left  it  only  a  lifeless 
corpse,  for  they  had  sapped  faiih  in  the  Homeric  gods; 
but  the  corpse  was  still  there ;  and  it  was  needful  to  bow 
down  to  il. 

Greece  knew  both  too  much  and  too  little.  It  knew 
too  much  to  believe  fully  in  its  gods,  and  too  little  to 
worship  another  God.     Hence  it  is  not  surprising  if  a 
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period  of  relig'.cus  (!ecatleiice  succeeded  that  of  purifica- 
lion.  A()othet)ses  u ere  multiplied.  Certain  mighty  kings 
were  worshipped  and  feasts  held  in  their  honour.  Among 
the  monarchs  thus  deified  were  Demetrius  Poliorcctes  at 
Athens,  Attalus  at  Sicyon,  Antigonus  in  Achaia,  Ptolemy 
in  Rhodes.  At  tJie  same  time,  contact  with  (he  East 
revived  the  old  nalurc-rehgion.  Impiety  took  advantagc 
of  this  degiadatioM  of  the  religious  idea,  and  Euhcmerus 
of  Messene  (300  B.C.)  declared  openly  that  the  gods 
were  only  ancient  l(ings,  deified  after  their  death  by  fear 
or  superstition.  He  spoke  of  Aphrodite  as  only  a  cour- 
tesan of  tnarveltous  beauty,  and  said  that  Harmonia  was 
S  Phrygian  dancing-girl  seduced  by  Cadmus. 

The  philosophic  movement  of  this  period,  even  as 
represented  in  its  best  school,  tended  to  overthrow  the 
old  beliefs.  The  more  elevated  portion  of  the  Metaphysics 
of  Aristolle  which  treats  of  the  immovable  moving  cause, 
the  blessed  God  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  Himself, 
"the  thought  of  thought;"  all  this  was  soon  forgotten 
or  misunderstood.  The  counsel  which,  in  opposiiiun  to 
Platonism,  Aristotle  had  given  to  his  disciples,  to  fix 
their  attention  primarily  on  that  which  they  learned 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  became  exaj:geraltd 
and  distorted,  and  in  a  lime  of  moral  cner^'atioll  easily 
led  on  to  sensualism.  Even  the  immediate  disciples  of 
Aristotle,  Dicsearchus  and  Stralon,  resolutely  eliminated 
the  idea  of  God  from  their  philosophy.  They  asserted 
that  no  divinity  was  needed  to  explain  the  formation  of  the 
world.  As  has  always  been  the  case  in  times  of  social 
decadence,  a  sceptical  school  now  arose  which  concealed 
under  a  sardonic  smile,  the  bitterness  il  really  felt  at  heart. 
It  pretended  to  expose  cruel  deceptions,  and  in  reality 
it  only  trampled  under  foot  all  that  was  high  and  noble. 
Just  as  (he  earlier  sceptics  had  confronted  the  Atomist 
school,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Elealics  and  vke  vtna, 
so  these  new  sceptics  opposed  Aristotle  to  Plato,  and 
Plato  to  Aristotle. 

It  was  their  sport  to  see  these  two  illustrious  philo- 
sophers transfix  each  other  with  their  darts  and  finally 
succumb,  carrying  with  them  in  their  downfall,  the 
philosophy  of  which  they  were  the  grandest  exponents. 
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Timon  and  Pyrrho  affirmed  Ihal  of  everything  it  may 
be  said  with  equal  truth  tliat  it  is  and  it  is  not ;  and  that 
therefore  men  may  cease  from  troubling  themselves  and 
subside  into  the  absolute  calm,  which  they  dignitied  with 
the  name  of  arapa^la  or  apathy.'  Cahn  speetators  of 
the  dishonour  of  their  country,  and  surrounded  by  every 
sort  of  cownrdice  and  corruption,  they  were  the  aiithois  of 
this  maxim  worthy  of  a  time  when  liberty  fell,  betrayed 
by  those  who  should  have  been  its  champions;  "There 
is  nothing  shameful  or  right  in  itself;  law  and  custom 
alone  determine  equity  and  inequity." '  When  tt  reaches 
this  extreme  point,  scepticism  dies  in  Die  void  which  it 
has  created  around  itself.  Pyrrho  declared  that  even  a. 
strong  negation  implied  the  possibility  of  a  certainty,  and 
must  thertforc  be  avoided. 

If  the  importance  of  any  school  were  truly  measured 
by  the  duration  of  its  iniluence,  no  glory  ever  tqualied  that 
nf  the  Epicurean  and  Stoical  schools.  Both  have  this 
feature  in  common,  that  they  throw  man  back  into  himself, 
Iraving  him  utterly  indifferent  to  tlie  general  scope  of 
tilings  and  to  the  noble  conflicts  of  public  life.  Zcat 
justly  observes  that  true  philosophy,  is  the  daughlc--  of 
liberty.*  The  mind  of  man  had  felt  its  power  in  the  grand 
public  life  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  had  thus  been 
cd  to  cultivate  an  objective  philosophy,  embracing  the 
world  around  it.  When  the  days  of  decadence  came, 
philosophy  became  subjective  and  centred  on  the  ques- 
tion of  happiness.  The  Epicureans  sought  happiness  in 
pleasure,  the  Stoics  in  virtue;  but  Stoics  and  Epicureans 
had  these  two  characteristics  in  common,  that  they 
abandoned  metaphysics  and  yielded  themselves  up  to  a 
sensuous  life.  Not  much  need  be  said  in  proof  of  this 
as  legards  the  Epicureans.  According  to  Epicurus, 
philosophy  is  essentially  the  art  of  making  oneself 
liappy.  It  is  therefore  primarily  a  system  of  morality, 
but   what   a  morality !     Its   very   first   principle   is  tliac 
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suficring  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  eschewed  and  happiness  to 
be  sotight  in  pleasure.'  Our  only  guide  in  our  choke  of 
pleasures  is  to  be  the  thought  of  avoiding  all  sufTerlng. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  virtue  (which  is  only  anothei 
name  for  moderation)  is  desirable*  Not  that  we  need 
abstain  from  other  sources  of  pleasure,  Epicunis  says 
plainly  that  the  root  and  beginning  of  all  gocd  is  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.'  He  adds  that  we  must  avoid 
injuring  our  neighbour,  lest  he  should  harm  us  in  return. 
LogicallycvTiythtngis  traced  to  the  senses.  Pure  atomism 
is  the  principle  of  the  Epicurean  physics.  Bodies  are 
formed  by  the  combination  of  atoms.  The  soul  b  only 
composed  of  light  atoms;  it  wiM  perish  when  these 
become  disintegrated.*  In  order  to  establish  hts  doctrine 
that  we  have  to  make  a  choice  among  dtffeicnt  pleasures, 
Epicurus  admitted  that  atoms  had  not  always  been 
subject  to  an  inflexible  movement;  but  had  originally 
been  liable  to  accidental  changes.  This  initial  stage  ia 
called  clitiatneti.  These  deviations  ga\'e  scope  for  a 
certain  liberty  of  choice,  whieli  was  however  in  no  way- 
akin  to  moral  freedom.  The  gods  are  materia)  beings 
like  the  soul  of  man  ;*  they  are  impassive,  not  concerning 
themselves  about  us ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to 
weaiy  them,  or  rather  to  weary  ourselves,  by  praying  to 
them.*  Such  a  philosophy  pronounces  its  own  sentence  ; 
it  belongs  to  a  time  of  slavery  and  corruption,  for  it  pru- 
claims  the  inanity  of  goodness  and  the  lawfulness  of  lust. 
There  is  no  surer  way  to  bring  a  free  people  into  bondage 
than  thus  morally  to  degrade  it. 

The  Stoicism  founded  by  Zeno,  and  supplemented  by 
Cteanthcs  and  Chrj'sippus,  took  as  its  basis,  logical  prin- 
ciples identical  with  those  of  Epicurus,  but  derived  from 
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Uieni  diametrically  opposite  mor^l  conclusions,  Zeno  also 
made  sensation  the  starting  point  of  all  knowledge.  Sen- 
sation writes  ideas  upon  the  soul  as  upon  wax  softened 
and  prepared  to  receive  imprcaaions.*  Certainty  is  based 
upon  sensible  evidence,  and  truth  itself  has  a  body.*  The 
Stoics  professed  the  most  decided  pantheism.  The  two 
principles  of  the  universe,  according  In  them,  are  matter 
and  reason,  which  is  only  a  subtle  lire,  the  active  principle 
pervading  the  universe,  like  the  blood  in  the  veins.*  This 
is  the  true  god,  the  universal  Jupiter  present  in  every- 
thing.* The  world,  as  a  whole,  is  a  realisation  of  the 
good;  evil  is  only  relative  and  apparent.  It  has  its  seat 
in  the  particular  and  the  passive.  For  the  rest ;  every- 
thing bows  to  the  laws  of  fatal  necessity.  The  soul  which 
is  itself  a  sensible  fire,  is  not  immortal,  for  it  is  corporeal;* 
the  portion  of  the  universal  soul  by  which  it  is  animated, 
is  confounded  in  the  end  with  the  active  principle  of  the  ■ 
world.  The  universe  itself  is  to  be  consumed  by  Kre,  but  ■ 
to  rise  again  ailer  the  burning.* 

From  this  materialistic  school  of  physics.  Stoicism 
derived  a  severe,  but  impossible  and  often  illogical  system 
of  morality.  The  fundamental  principle  of  its  ethics 
seems  at  first  sight  to  belong  to  the  Epicurean  school. 
"We  must,"  says  Zeno,  "conform  ourselves  to  nature."' 
But  to  the  Epicurean,  nature  is  the  active  principle ;  it  is 
reason.  To  conform  oneself  to  nature,  is  then  always 
to  allow  the  active  and  rational  principle  to  rule  ;  it  is  to 
rise  above  the  passive;  to  triumph  over  all  emotion,  all 
suffering,  and  hence  all  pleasure  also,  for  pleasure  Ja  a 
passive  state  of  the  soul;  it  is  to  arrive  at  insensibility.' 
Virtue  is  identical  with  reason  ;  hence  it  can  be  taught  as  I 
a  system.  It  is  absolute  in  its  nature ;  either  a  man  has  ■ 
it  or  has  it  not,  for  the  rational  principle  ia  one  and  indi- 
visible.'    There  are  no  degrees,  no  shades  in  the  moral 
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life.  Stoicism  did  not,  however,  in  its  initial  »tsgc  at 
Athens,  assume  the  severe  form  which  it  aAenvards 
adopted  in  Rome. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Portico  was  to  undergo  in  later 
days  a  notable  purifying  process,  in  which  it  rallied  to 
itself  all  the  noble  souls  who  desired  to  rise  above  the 
fearful  moral  degradation  of  imperial  Rome.  It  was  the 
refuge  of  noble  hearts  ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  failed,  with 
all  its  severity,  to  neutralise  the  deadly  consequences  of 
its  first  principles.  It  never  could  rise  to  a  pure  spirilu- 
fility.  Denying  at  once  God  and  immortality,  it  had  no 
true  basis  for  its  morality;  referring  everything  to  the 
tgo,  it  was.  in  spite  of  its  generous  assumptions,  tainted 
with  an  incurable  selfishness.  Impotent  in  the  sphere  of 
metaphysics,  it  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  practicaL 
It  was  indeed  a  powerful  protest  against  the  glaring 
immoralities  of  paganism,  but  while  it  stigmatised,  it 
had  no  power  to  arrest  the  process  of  moral  degeneration. 

Neither  Stoicism  nor  Epicureanism  had  availed  to  uproot 
scepticism.  Mcnce  it  reappeared  under  a  new  form, 
sheik'ring  itself  under  the  name  of  Plato,  and  taking  up 
again  the  chain  of  the  true  Socratic  tradition.  The  New 
Academy,  at  first  led  with  prudence  and  moderation  by 
Arcesilaus,  soon  boldly  avowed,  through  tlie  teaching  of 
Carneades,  that  all  certainty  is  impossible.  Taking  up 
the  idea  of  the  Stoics  that  knowledge  comes  lo  us  through 
the  senses,  Cameades  showed  without  difficulty,  that 
sensation  gives  us  "  no  absolute  criterion  of  truth,  and 
concluded  it  is  impossible  to  find  such  a  criterion,"  and 
that\re  must  adhere  to  the  probable.'  Such  a  prin- 
ciple dbuld  only  lead  to  eudemonism,  and  to  this  issue 
Carneadcs  faithfully  followed  it.  Thus  philosophy,  having 
abandoned  the  heights  of  Platonism,  fell  back  inevitably 
into  scepticism  and  materialism,  and  betook  it&eif  to  the 
unworthy  Usk  of  formulating  into  maxims,  the  practices 
of  an  age  of  corruption. 

If  from  philosophy  we  turn  to  literature,  we  shall  be 
still  more  struck  with  the  change  passing  over  the  genius 
of  Greece.     We  feel  that  it  has  lost  the  creative  inspira- 
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tioii ;  it  no  longer  breathes  the  vivifying  air  of  liberty,  or 
throws  itself  with  ardour  into  the  struggles  of  the  demo- 
cracy. Its  decadence,  therefore,  in  everything  relating 
to  political  life,  is  notorious.  The  new  comedy  and  the 
idyll  are  the  only  literary  forms  of  any  real  iiieriL  Me- 
nander  could  depict  the  vices  of  private  life,  and  Theocritus 
celebrate  the  charms  of  solitude,  without  any  noble  patriotic 
aspirations  ;  but  these  were  indispensable  to  great  poetry, 
and  not  even  the  splendid  welcome  extended  by  the 
Museum  of  Ale.iandria,  to  the  most  eminent  representa- 
tives of  science  and  letters,  could  animate  the  new  pocta 
with  the  divine  afflatus  of  an  /Eschylus,  a  Sophocles,  or  a 
Pindar,  Tragedy  is  no  longer  the  sulemn  representation 
of  national  myths;  it  is  a  literary  exercise,  an  Academic 
competition,  in  which  a  king  confers  the  prizes.  The 
seven  poets  of  the  Pleiades,  in  spile  of  their  ambitious 
title,  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  They  are  but  erudite 
declaimers  Epic  poetry  turns  to  dissertation,  it  l>ecomes 
didactic  and  scientific.  Callimachiis  of  Cyrenc  doe^  not 
eing  the  praise  of  heroes  ;  he  magnifies  causes.  Dicsear- 
archus  writes  a  geographical  description  of  Greece ;  aDd 
Aratus  indites  a  poem  upon  phenomena.  Apollonius  ol 
Rhodes  vainly  tries  in  his  "  Argonautica,"  to  invest  scienc<; 
with  a  poetic  form  ;  he  but  partially  succeeds.  The  scien- 
tist stifles  the  poet,  and  simplicity,  enthusiasm,  faith  an; 
all  wanting.  Sometimes  poetry  crops  up,  as  it  were  by 
chance,  and  we  light  upon  a  beautiful  verse,  a  brilliant 
description;  but  calm,  cold  reflection  predominates.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  when  a  new  fountain  of  piietry  is 
to  spring  up  in  the  barren  land — the  poetry  of  sadness 
illumined  with  a  prophetic  dawn.  The  old  world  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  humbled  ,  it  is  no  longer  adding  to  its 
wealth,  but  it  is  making  an  inventory  of  its  pussessinn^. 
It  feels  a  lively  satisfaction  in  reckonmg  them  up ;  and  this 
calculating,  self-satisfied  spirit  is  the  most  fatal  of  v\\ 
influences  to  the  spirit  of  poetry.  But  if  poets  are  rai,-, 
grammarians  and  commentators  abound.  They  fix  the 
canon  of  the  lilcrature  of  Greece,  and  carefully  dctcnnioe 
what  arc  the  truly  classic  works,  thus  tacitly  admitting 
that  the  great  epoch  in  the  literature  ol  the  country  is 
past,  and  thai  they  and  their  successors  are  reduced  to 
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imitating  the  immortal  types  of  the  beautiful,  without 
trying  to  create  new  ones,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium 
and  Aristarchus  occupy  tht*  Grst  rank  among  critics  and 
grammarians  ;  butwhile  they  are  very  skilful  in  dissecting 
great  poetry,  they  have  no  power  to  revive  it.  History 
alone  profits  by  the  new  conditions  of  literary  art.  Its 
horizon  ie  widened  ;  it  is  no  longer  exclusively  national. 
With  Polybius,  it  begins  to  enquire  into  the  deeper  sequence 
■  r  cause  and  effect.  Eloquence,  on  the  other  hand,  steadily 
dw!iidles ;  we  catth  no  longer  tlie  nervous  and  impassioned 
Iiiiies  of  free  discussion  among  a  free  people.  OiatoryJ 
becomes  hollow  and  meaningless ;  it  adopts  swelling  [ 
phrases  and  affects  a  spurious  dignity.  Cicero  truly 
characterises  it  as  Asiatic ;  thus  describing  in  one  word 
Its  affected  greatness  and  real  littleness. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  art  would  have  made  real 
advances  since  the  time  of  A!e.xarder.'  Its  first  contact 
with  the  East  gave  it  indeed  an  added  inspiration  without 
perverting  it.  The  Hellenic  genius  had  still  vitality 
enough  to  hold  its  own.  The  Greek  artist  might  be  led 
away  by  Oriental  magnificence,  but  not  so  far  as  to  desert 
the  tradition  of  his  native  schools.  The  new  order  of 
things  inaugurated  by  the  conqueror,  was  however  soon  to 
bring  decadence  upon  all  the  plastic  arts.  The  artist  in 
the  intelligent  democracies  of  Greece,  sought  to  embody 
in  his  works,  the  spirit  and  the  imagination  of  a  nation  of 
aitisls.  It  was  necessary  then  that  he  should  rise  loan 
exalted,  universal  and  truly  human  standpoint;  hence  the 
religious  and  patriotic  spirit  of  his  work.  This  stimulus 
to  truly  noble  work  is  lost,  when  powerful  princes  become 
his  patrons :  henceforward  he  seeks  only  to  gratify  their 
tastes  and  pleasures.  Ail  the  great  ideas  of  Hellenism  were 
expressed  by  the  glorious  artists  of  the  time  of  Pcriclcs.j 
Like  their  contemporaries,  the  poets,  they  had  been  true  to  a1 
noble  inspiration  coming  from  the  very  heart  of  the  nation 
itself.  Their  successors  were  versed  in  all  the  technical 
secrets  of  their  art;  they  handled  the  chisel  with  rare 
skin,  but  they  had  no  great  ideas,  especially  no  religious 
ideas,  to  exjireAX.     Art  became  a  courtesan,  and  not  all 
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the  skilfu!nes3  with  which  she  played  her  part,  could 
efface  her  moral  degradation.  She  devolcd  herself  to  rear- 
ing and  adorning  palaces  rather  than  templrs,  nnd  had  an 
eye  to  the  brilliant  and  the  useful,  as  is  shown  by  the 
building  of  the  cities  of  Alexandna  and  An!ioc!i.  The 
Corinthian  order  of  architecture  now  everywhere  displaced 
the  Doric;  the  mechanical  arts  received  an  extraordinary 
impetus.  Chariots  and  implements  of  w&r  were  lavishly 
adorned-  Sculptors  multiplied  statues  of  princea,  and 
carved  representations  of  famous  cities  in  marble.  Statues 
of  the  gods,  as  being  less  profitable,  were  far  less  common. 
The  school  of  Rhodes,  founded  at  this  period,  produced 
some  masterpieces  like  the  Laotoon  and  the  Toro  di 
Farnese,  but  even  in  these,  the  aiming  at  effect  la  very 
marked,  and  while  true  to  the  Hnes  of  beauty,  there  is 
something  theatrical  about  them,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  as  inspiration  flags,  this  striving  after  cfTccl  will 
become  more  marked,  and  the  further  will  be  the  departure 
from  the  pure  and  quiet  standard  of  cUssic  beauty. 
Precious  stones  are  very  elaborately  worked  in  this 
age  of  articles  dt  luxe.  Painting  follows  in  the  steps 
of  sculpture;  it  becomes  a  trade,  and  panders  to  a 
degenerate  taste.  Mosaics  used  in  the  decoration  of 
palaces,  become  objectionably  prominenL  Thui,  alike 
in  religion  and  philosophy,  there  are  signs  of  decadence, 
checked  and  cloaked  at  first  by  the  brilliance  of  a  reRned 
dviliaation,  but  inevitable  under  the  growing  corruption 
of  (aste,  and  the  crumbling  away  of  the  very  foundation  of 
morals  in  the  ancient  world.  A  great  event  was  about 
to  hasten  this  decline — the  conquest  of  Greece  and  of  the 
world  by  Rome,  and  the  establislimeni  of  the  Empire 

§  II, — Rome  before  and  attcr  the  CoNQuesr  of  Greece. 
— The  Religion  of  Rome  to  the  Time  of  Augustus.' 

While  Greece  was  exitausling  her  strenj^lh  in  internecine 
contests,  a  new  power  was  arising  in  Italy,  which  was 


•  1q  iddltion  lo  theorigina)  source^  we  refer  Ihe  reader  to  MonnnMn'* 
"  Htiion'  of  Rome ; '  and  lo  Victor  Dnniy,  "  \^  Kc'ision  rHBi.inT  d  Au- 
gusl..-  uux  Aiiioniiis;"  Prellef,  "Ronuxbc  Hylhologie ; "  Boissiei,  "La 
(cllgioa  niaiatne;'  Havd,  "Le  Chrittimbme  ct  so  oriiitiic^'  voL  ■• 
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to  become  the  fortunate   inheritor  of  the  conquests  xA 
Alexander.     It  was  of  buroUe  and  obscure  origin.     Its 
cradle  was  a  little  town  of  Latium,  inhabited  by  a  nidc 
people,  a  conflux  of  shepherds  and  brigaxids.     But  this 
despised  people,  who  amply  merited  the  name  of  bar- 
barians  bestowed  on   them  by  the  Greeks,  pof'scsscd  a 
latent  force  which  is  the  secret  of  f;reat  things  ^ind  accom- 
plishes the  impossible.     It  had  faith  in  its  own  destinies, 
a  laitb  which  was  indomitable  and  a&scrted  itself  with 
fresh  ei>eTgy  after  every  reverse.     The   Roman  nation 
never  swerved  for  a  single  day  from  the  career  of  con- 
quest  it   had   set   before   itself,  but  pressed  on  with  a ! 
perse\-erance  ss  indefal^^able  as  it  was  heroic    No  victory  i 
satisfied  its  ambition,  no  defeat  daunted  its  daring.    When 
vanquished,  it  awaited  a  return  of  fortune ;  when  victor 
it  planted  its  foot  a  step  in  advance.     Never  was  the 
unity  and  solidarity  of  many  generations  of  the  same 
natkin  so  strikingly  shown;  it  seems  rather  like  the  career, 
of  one    man    .-inimated    by    one    sledfast    thought.     The] 
work  begun  by  the  fathers,  was  taken  up  by  the  soasj 
without  hesitation,  and  without  delay,  al  the  point  where ' 
it  had  been  left.     This  strong  Roman  race  was  as  sternly 
discipltited  by  the  struggles  of  the  democracy  as  by  foreign 
warfare^     Fierce  debates  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
fill  up  every  page  of  the  domestic  history  of  Rome,  and.; 
impart  to  it  that  character  of  strength  and  severity  aoj 
characteristic  of  the  genius  of  the  nation.     It  grew  up] 
under  a  leign  of  stormy  liberty  in   which  the  passions' 
were    roused   to   the   point  of  bloodshedding.      In    the 
intervals  of  fighting  and  of  the  forum,  the  Roman  finds 
his  recreation  in  agriculture;  he  handles  the  plough  as 
readily  as  the  sword.     Hence  there  is  a  grand  simjilicity 
and   austerity   about   his   life,   a   singular    sobriety   and 
seriousness    in   his    demeanour,   comparative    purity    of 
morals,  reverence  for  the  sanctities  of  the  home;  but  at 
the  same  time  implacable  sc^-erity  to  the  conquered  and 
10  men  of  alien  race.     The  Roman  of  the  Republic  as  has 
been  well  said,  was  a  man  of  equity.     He  represented 
law  in   its  inexorable  character,  and  formulated  it  with 
Incomparable  clearness  and  great  practical  sense.      But 
be  did  not  understand  that  having  rights,  he  had  alsoi 
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duties.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  the  creator  of  the 
human  race,  as  Ihough  tt  belonged  to  liiin  of  legitimate 
right,  and  ali  he  had  to  do  was  to  iind  proconsuls  to  work 
it  to  advantage,  This  stern  hauUur  conits  out  in  the 
language  of  this  conquering  race,  a  language  curt  as  a 
military  order  m  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  witi  ojt  a  trace 
of  those  deiicalc  inflections  which  lend  '  upp  ^'ncss  to 
speech,  and  with  which  the  idiom  of  C  eec  abounds. 
Feslinat  ad  rts.  It  is  the  language  of  aciio  :,  quick  and 
keen  as  a  sword-  It  makes  no  attempt  to  describe  sliades 
of  thought ;  it  defines  its  ideas  in  a  few  sharp  lines. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  religion  of  such  a 
people  would  differ  widely  from  Hellenic  paganism. 
Utterly  destitute  of  the  brilliant  imagination  of  the  Greek, 
the  Roman  had  no  aptitude  in  creating  poetic  myths,  in 
idealising  the  life  of  nature,  and  dramatising  its  religious 
conceptions.  Intensely  practical,  rooted  as  it  were  to 
the  soil  he  tilled,  and  eager  to  become  himself  a  pciwant- 
proprietor,  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  beyond  the  first 
stage  of  naiuhsm,  which  is  hardly  dtslinguishable  from 
the  beliefs  of  savage  nation;;.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  of  his  religion,  before  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Greece,  was  an  extraordinary  development  of  that 
primitive  spiritism,  which  infuses  the  divine  into  every- 
thing, and  makes  it  the  double  of  all  natural  phenomena. 
We  can  indeed  trace  in  it  the  elementary  anthropomorphism 
which  extends  and  applies  the  law  of  the  scxca  to  the 
great  forces  of  nature,  but  it  never  transforms  them  into 
living  personages  like  the  gods  of  the  Greek  Olympus. 

The  first  elements  of  this  eaily  Roman  religion  came 
from  the  primitive  cradle  of  the  race,  which  wa»  only  a 
graft  from  the  Oriental  Aryans.*  It  brought  from  thence 
the  name  of  its  gods,  which,  as  in  all  cognate  religions, 
personify  the  great  aspects  and  forces  of  nature,  in  the 
heavens  by  their  solar  character,  and  here  on  earth  by  a 
multitude  of  gods,  associated  with  all  tlte  manifestations 
of  life — family,  pastoral,  social.  The  divinity  thus  sub- 
divided, is  not  individualised  in  definite  types.     It  retains 
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an  abstract  chararlcr,  winch  is  well  expressed  in  the  vague 
appellation  Numtn  so  common  in  the  Latin  tongue.' 

There  were  indeed  some  greater  gods  (onering  above 
ilie  crowd  of  inferior  deities,  which  are  mainly  genii  or 
demons  worshipped  under  the  name  of  lares,  manes,  or 
pcnaies.  The  k>wesl  rank  is  occupied  by  the  Srmones  or 
indtgetfs,  who  present  some  analugy  with  the  deified  heroes 
of  Greece,  but  without  the  same  grandeur  and  without 
exerting  suHicicnt  influence  on  the  mythological  concep- 
tion, to  vivify  and  humanise  it,  as  in  Greece.  This  multi- 
plicity of  the  gods  led  Varus  to  distinguish  between  the 
certain  and  uncertain  gods,  in  oriicr  lo  mark  how  slight 
and  indefinite  was  the  barrier  which  separated  the  divinity, 
properly  so  called,  from  the  world.  Until  the  time  of 
Numa,  the  religion  of  Rome  had  all  the  features  of  a  pure 
naturisin,  in  which  the  divine  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  natural  phenomena.  The  god  Faunus  was  the 
apt  symbol  of  this  vague  fclichism,  which  deified  wouds, 
rivers  and  fountains,  as  well  as  stars. 

When  the  greater  gods  appear,  they  are  specially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  domain  over  which  they  reign.  Some- 
times they  are  assigned  a  kingdom  in  the  heavens, 
sometimes  upon  earth,  sometimes  in  the  subterranean 
regions,  where  reign  the  hidden  powers  which  ripen  the 
seeds  and  guard  the  dead.  We  have  thus  tlie  Dii  sufieri, 
the  Di  in/eri,  and  the  terrestrial  gods.* 

Alt  the  great  deities  of  the  heavens,  hke  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Janus  and  Diana,  owe  their  origin  to  celestial  phenomena. 
They  repiesent  in  the  first  instance,  lite  sun  and  moon. 
Janus  is  the  most  Roman  of  these  greater  gods ;  he  was 
called  tie  "god  of  gcds"  (Di'vuni  ilrinn).  His  name  is 
derived  from  dius,  diiini,  in  tlie  sense  of  serene,  pure. 
He  Is  then  the  true  Itahan  god  of  the  sun.     This  god  of 

'  A'Hwm  ii  prrpcily  fpniluK,  the  miiiiifcMatinn  ol  powiir,  bjr  whMt 
■n^  tpiriiual  tctre  n hatcvcr  rcvnlii  itnlf.  The  wmJ  hu  m>  di-iiae^y 
till*  truH  or  •  manirritsliMi  of  ftnrrr,  ihal  T'tni  LJrius  appHn  ii  to  th« 
Kc>n<*ji  wnite.  I-Ucr<tiu»»»J^:  " Mmlit  mumm.'  Sithi'-qrwinly  w«  irad 
of  llic  MHHwn  of  AitguMuS-  I  be  very  n>n<o  of  Ilic  Liliu  fod*  tndir*t« 
Ihcir  v»*iiF  ■liBTiclrr.  Tliui  Jami!!  >ij<I  l.ian,  ,1ii|il>rr  and  Jum^  tifi-ify 
■imply  I]  <</rBriir,    FauftUt  ji^d  /i.uHd  nxaii  Uie^Mi/.    Scr  Prvllcr,  p^  yx 

*  *t1iit  ili'iMOD  i»  eUaily  nioiLcil  In  Tliu*  l.iriua.  "  Ihi omint  tAnlta^ 
m>t<jtu  Itnntm,  i«pf«u  itt/mH,  au^ttt."  Itovk  i.  ch.  tt. 
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the  sun  keeps  the  gate  of  heaven  and  of  the  celestial  light, 
opening  it  every  morning  and  closing  it  in  the  evening. 
He  was  also  called  Quirinns,  a  Sabine  word  probably  de- 
rived from  quiris,  a  lance  or  spear:  He  was  thus  invested 
with  a  warlike  character,  which  as  much  endeared  him 
to  the  Romans  as  his  radiant  and  fertilising  heat.  The 
closing  of  Ihe  temple  of  this  warrior  god  was  the  certain 
sign  of  peace. 

Jupiter — Dttis  pater — divides  the  pre-eminence  with  Juno. 
He  is  still  more  directly  the  god  of  light ;  hence  he  is  also 
called  LucHius.  As  Deu&fidius  he  is  the  god  of  plighted 
faith.  He  could  not  but  assume  a  warlike  character  in 
the  midst  of  this  valiant  race.  The  temple  reared  to  him 
on  the  Capitol  under  the  name  of  Optimus  Maxinius,  is  the 
august  sign  of  the  pre-eminence  that  was  readily  accorded 
to  him.  Juno  was  the  goddess  of  the  calends,  that  is,  of 
the  days  when  the  crescent  moon  reappeared  in  the 
heavens.  This  reappearance  of  the  moon  was  looked 
upon  as  the  symbol  of  birth.  Thus  Juno  was  the  goddess 
and  guardian  of  women.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
when  Minerva  and  Apollo  really  became  Roman  daties, 
for  we  only  know  them  under  iheir  Greek  form.  Not 
so  with  Diana,  who  was  an  ancient  Rational  lunar  deity, 
corresponding  to  Janus.  Sun,  moon,  stars,  winds  and 
storms,  were  thus  objects  of  worship  Mars  is  distinctly 
an  lulian  god.  He  is  primarily  the  god  of  product) vetie«s 
and  of  war.'  In  this  character,  he  t;tke3  his  place  side 
by  side  with  Jupiter  Capitolus.  As  Mars  Caiiipestris  he 
presides  over  the  lield  of  Mars,  and  the  sports  and  tourna- 
ments there  celebrated.  \^enus  also  appears  to  haxc  been 
a  Latin  goddess,  before  she  was  invested  with  the  brilliant 
garb  of  Greek  mythology."  She  Rrst  ai>pear5  under  thc 
name  of  Feronia  or  Ftora,  as  goddeits  of  flowers  and  spring. 
By  a  strange  paradox  she  was  at  the  same  time  tlie 
goddess  of  love  and  of  death. 

The  tutelary  gods  of  the  soil  and  of  agriculture,  like 
the  cekstial  gods,  were  of  both  sexes.  The  principal  were 
Telluna   and  Teilus,   Saturn   and   Ops.     The   fir»t  rank 

'  Tlic  root  of  (he  word  kciri  Io  be  mat.  wlijch  ddtgnale*  tbc  mat* 
clcmcnl  of  gene  Mion,     Ciellcr,  p.  zoS. 
■  Tlt«  noine  Venn*  comca  fiom  Ibc  root  twt,  W  love,  lo  lUaira, 


belonged  to  Ceres.  These  deities  presided  o^-cr  th« 
agrarian  feasts  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  religion 
of  Rome.  Ops  is  the  earth,  the  great  mother,  and  Saturn 
is  her  spouse.  His  name  was  as:«ociated  with  all  tlie  old 
traditions  of  prosperity  and  abundance.  His  feaat  was 
like  a  return  to  the  age  of  gold,  and  for  a  day  all  social 
inequalities  were  lost  sight  of. 

The  foremost  of  the  subterranean  gods  was  Orcus, 
called  the  god  of  death.  He  reigned  over  the  departed 
called  manes,  that  is  to  say,  the  pure  and  transfigured 
ones.  The  nuntes  inhabited  the  deep  places  of  the  earth, 
from  which  llicy  came  forth  to  wander  among  men  al  certain 
seasons,  and  always  at  night.  They  were  apotheosized 
as  Dei  nianr^'.  The  secular  games  were  celebrated  tn 
honour  of  these  subterranean  gods. 

The  mythologj*  of  the  sea,  sajs  Preller,  was  altrgether 
subordinate  in  Italy.  Neptune  (from  peat,  vaw)  there 
played  quite  a  minor  part.  On  the  other  hand,  the  river 
gods,  headed  by  Father  Tiber,  were  the  special  objects 
of  worship. 

Fire  was  an  important  element  in  the  religion  of  Rome, 
not  so  much  under  the  form  of  Vulcan,  which  represented 
nature,  as  under  that  of  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth, 
and  consequently  the  i-evered  centre  of  the  family  and  of 
the  nation,  which  was  but  a  wider  family.  The  name  of 
Vesta  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  waas,  to  inhabit.  Her 
worship  was  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
Pcnalcs,*  the  tutelary  spirits  of  the  house,  who  were 
wor»hipped  in  the  alrium  or  vestibule.  The  temple 
of  Vesta  in  Rome,  stood  in  the  Forum,  between  the 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  and  not  far  from  the  temple 
of  the  Penates.  The  atrium  of  Vesta,  in  which  dwell 
the  Vestal  virgins,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  temple.  It 
was  the  office  of  these  Vestals  to  feed  the  eternal  fire 
burning  on  the  hearth  or  altar,  as  a  living  symbol  of  the 
goddess.  An  air  of  simplicity  and  purity  ]>ervaded  this 
whole  structure.     The  Vestals  were  pkdgcd  to  perpetual 


'  Prtller,  p.  3161 
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chastity.  The  Palladium  of  Troy,  to  which  superstitious 
notions  were  attached,  was  kept  in  the  sanctuary.  Vesta 
was  not  only  the  goddess  of  sacred  fire  in  the  city ;  she 
was  also  the  goddess  of  all  fires  lights]  upon  altars.  Her 
name  was  associated  with  that  of  Janus  in  all  ceremonials.' 

After  these  greater  gods,  comes  the  innumerable  host 
nf  secondary  dt-ities,  whost  common  dom.iin  is  the  earth. 
Preller  says:  "All  phenomena,  all  events  taking  place 
in  nature  or  among  men,  from  birth  to  death,  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  and  of  human  activity,  all  the  relations 
of  citizens  among  themseUt's,  all  enterprises  ace  at  the 
instances  of  these  lesser  gods."*  The  belief  which  the 
Romans  held,  that  there  was  a  spirit  enshrined  in  every 
material  form,  was  so  consistently  carried  out,  that  the 
chain  of  genii  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  included 
even  the  gods  themselves.  Every  god  hud  hiK  genius. 
The  word  genius  (from  gigMo)  dc.icribes  the  invisible 
action  of  a  higher  being,  taking  place  wherever  life  is 
manifested  under  any  form  whatever.  The  genius  docs 
not  keep  guard  over  individuals  alone,  but  also  ox'cr 
families,  cities,  nations,  in  the  family,  the  genius  was 
worshiped  as  the  gtMii4S  navUis — the  prolcciing  god  of  the 
house.  This  tutelage  was  shared  by  the  Lare«,  the  spirits 
of  the  deceased  members  of  the  family,  and  the  Penates, 
who  were  rather  the  protectors  of  the  house  itself  than  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Beyond  this,  genii  peopled  the  air  and  the  waters.  They 
were  divided  into  gowl  and  evil  spiriut.  I'lie  Semones 
or  Indigctes  were  the  national  genii.  They  represented 
the  fabulous  heroes  who  had  disappeared  from  the  earth 
in  some  strange  and  mysterious  manner.  Lastly  there 
were  the  purely  abstract  divinities  called  fortune,  good 
faith,  honour,  virtue,  peace,  hope,  happincos,  concord, 
modesty,  etiuity.  providence,  not  lo  spCAk  of  the  gods  of 
healing  and  of  various  maladies,  including  fever.  Herx^es, 
whether  Greek  or  Latin,  such  as  Hercules,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  Ulysses,  JEntis,  found  a  place  in  this  crowded 
pantheon.  Rome  itself  became  the  most  rral  of 
all  these  divinities.     "Our  country  is  so  tliklily  peopled 
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with  gods,"  snjs  Pctronius  in  his  "Satyricon,"  that  it  is 
easier  to  meet  a  god  than  a  man,"' 

Nothing  could  be  more  hald  than  this  Roman  mj'thology, 
which  is  destitute  alike  of  philosophy  and  poetry.  Its 
prevailing  idea  is  that  man  is  surrounded  by  a  mysterious 
power  which  manifests  itself  in  everything.  Looked  at 
as  a  whole,  and  apart  from  the  greater  gods,  whose  more 
remote  action  is  of  far  less  concern  to  ihelr  worshippers 
than  that  of  the  myri.tds  of  genii  close  at  h.ind,  this  divine 
world  is  neither  absolutely  good  nor  absolutely  bad.  It 
is  in  its  power  to  protect  or  punish,  to  help  or  injure, 
according  as  the  man  conducts  himself  in  relation  to  iL 
The  most  impoitant  thing  is  then  to  know  what  is  its 
secret  will,  so  as  not  to  offend  it,  but  so  to  order  the  course 
of  the  life  as  to  appease  it  and  render  it  propitious.  Hence 
the  important  part  played  in  the  religion  of  Rome  by  sacred 
divination,  the  science  of  auguries,  and  the  minuter  ritual 
of  worship. 

There  is  no  analogy  between  the  Delphic  mysteries  which 
became  the  living  oracle  of  the  national  conscience,  and 
this  anxious  questioning  of  the  Roman  augurs  into  all 
the  signs  of  the  divine  will,  as  shown  by  the  entrails  ui 
the  victims,  the  flight  of  birds  and  certain  meteorologic.tl 
phenomena.  "Divination  Is,"  as  M.  Boissier  has  well 
said, "  a  cold,  complicated  methodical  science,  which  allows 
no  scope  for  inspiration."  ' 

The  Roman  worsliip  itself  is  characterised  by  the  driest 
formalism.  The  abstract  divinities  to  which  it  is  offered, 
appeal  neither  to  the  heart  nor  to  the  conscience.  All 
that  the  worshipptr  has  to  do  is  to  set  himself  right 
with  them  by  means  of  external  ritual  without  moral 
significance.  When  this  has  hern  ob£er\'ed  with  the  pre- 
iciibcd  rigour,  there  is  ncthing  more  to  fear.  If  some 
favour  is  lo  be  asked  of  the  god,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
enquire  which  is  the  proper  god  to  apply  to  in  order  to 
oLlain  it.  This  is  a  question  cf  no  small  difficulty.  But 
it  is  as  useful  to  know  what  gnd  can  come  to  our  help,  as 
lo  have  the  address  of  our  bnker  or  car|->enler  in  case 
we  have  need  of  him.     TJic  gcd  thus  invoked  must  be 
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addressed  by  his  tnie  name.  On  t)iis  point  there  ts  sc 
much  uncertainty  that  even  the  greauist  of  them  is  some- 
tiineg  apostrophised  thus :  "  O  mighty  Jupiter,  or  whatever 
be  the  name  thou  preferrest ! "  The  name  of  the  god  having 
been  found,  it  is  further  needful  to  know  the  exact  terms 
of  the  prayer  to  be  addressed  to  him,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
favourable  reply.  The  priests  are  the  sacred  lawyer*  to 
be  consulted,  for  it  is  their  peculiar  olHce  to  attend  to  the 
minutiee  of  worship.  They  have  books  in  wliich  every 
contingency  is  provided  for.  The  worshipper  docs  not 
trust  to  his  memory.  He  often  has  two  priests  beside 
him ;  one  to  dictate  the  proper  formula,  the  other  to 
follow  the  book  and  see  that  nothing  is  left  out.  It  is 
obvious  that  religious  feeling  can  find  little  to  feed  upon 
in  such  a  ritual.  The  form  is  everything.  "The  gods 
love  purity,"  says  Tibullus.  See  that  thou  present 
thyself  therefore  in  a  garment  without  spoL"'  Roman 
piety  must  never  overstep  the  prescribed  limits  in  any 
direction.  All  that  is  superfluous,  all  that  exceeds  the  due 
observance,  is  designated  by  the  significant  name  super' 
stilio — that  which  goes  beyond  establislied  rule. 

This  superstition  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  for  k  keeps 
Its  subject  in  perpetual  bondage  and  fear.  Cicero  says : 
"  I  thought  I  should  be  doing  an  immense  benefit  both  to 
myself  and  to  my  countrymen  if  I  could  entirely  eradicate 
all  supersiittous  errors.  Nor  is  there  any  fear  that  true 
religion  can  be  endangered  by  the  demolition  of  this 
superstition  ...  for  as  this  religion  which  is  tinitcd 
with  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  to  be  propagated,  so  also 
are  all  the  roots  of  superstition  to  be  destroyed.  For 
it  presses  upon  and  pursues  and  persecutes  you  whero 
ever  you  turn  yourself,  whether  you  consult  a  diviner,  or 
have  heard  an  omen,  or  have  immolated  a  victim,  or 
beheld  a  flight  of  birds;  whether  you  hate  been  a  Chal- 
dean or  a  soolhsayei' ;  if  it  lightens  or  thunders,  or  if 
anything  is  struck  by  lightning ;  if  any  kind  of  prodigy 
occurs ;  some  of  which  events  must  be  frequently  coming 
to  pass ;  so  that  you  can  never  rise  with  a  tranquU 
mind."' 
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The  reason  why  the  Roman  religion  did  rot  paralyse 
action  and  interfere  with  the  historical  dcvclopmenl  of  the 
nation,  was  the  absence  of  anjihing  like  a  piiestl^'  caste 
with  sepatale  interests  and  a  sjiiril  of  domlnaiion.  The 
priesthood  was  not  only  a  lay,  but  essentially  a  natioita) 
institution.  Cicero  says :  "  dur  forefathers  were  never 
wiser,  never  more  truly  inspired  of  the  gods  than  when 
they  decided  that  the  same  persons  should  preside  over 
religion  and  govern  the  Republic.  By  this  nuans  both 
magistrates  and  priests  distliarge  their  duties  with  dis- 
cretion, and  make  it  their  common  concern  to  guard  the 
safety  of  the  State."'  Men  became  augurs  or  priests,  and 
prseiors  or  consuls,  at  the  same  time.  As  soldiers,  politi- 
cians, men  of  business,  they  brought  the  same  cool  practical 
sense  to  bear  on  religious  questions  as  on  their  worldly 
affairs.  Thus  there  was  never  any  conflict  between 
religion  and  the  Stale.  Monimsen  says:  "The  clan  and 
the  family  wre  not  annihilated  in  the  Roman  community ; 
but  the  'heoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  omnipotence  of 
•he  Slate  in  its  own  sphere,  was  no  more  limited  thati  by 
<be  liberty  which  the  State  granted  and  guaranteed  to  the 
burgess.  The  ultimate  foundation  of  law  was  in  all  cases 
the  State;  liberty  was  simply  another  expression  for  the 
right  of  citizenship  in  its  widest  sense."  * 

The  State  cult  us  was  associated  with  all  that  wis 
highest  and  deepest  in  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  hence 
his  religion  had  a  far  broader  basis  than  any  mere  calcti- 
lation  of  prudence  or  sellish  policy.  I'he  fatherland  was 
to  him  a  thing  sacred  as  the  family  itself ;  indeed  the  city 
was  but  a  laigvr  family.  Just  as  beneath  the  hearthstone 
in  the  house,  the  ashes  of  tlie  fathers  had  been  placed 
and  had  become  the  objects  of  sincere  worship  ;  so  in  the 
mind  of  a  pious  Roman,  the  ashes  of  the  generations  past 
were  associated  with  the  national  altar  dedicated  to  Vesta. 
He  believed  that  his  ancestors  hovered  over  the  fatherland 
in  the  form  of  beneficent  genii.  The  fatherland  was  thus 
in  conMani  communication  wiili  the  mysterious  legion 
where  abode  the  manes  of  its  ancestors,  those  great  pu[i> 
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Red  beings,  who  slill  came  to  its  aid.  In  tliis  way  the 
earthly  fatherland  became  attached  lo  the  heavenly,  and 
the  one  was  served  in  the  service  of  the  other.  Rome, 
herself  divine,  t)etonged  to  both  worlds. 

This  religious  character  of  the  fatherland  comes  out 
very  beautifully  in  the  myth  which  sets  forth  the  fabulous 
foundation  of  Rome,  This  foundation  had  assumed  in 
the  national  legend,  the  character  of  a  religious  act  which 
the  Romans  tried  lo  reproduce  with  all  its  main  features, 
in  tlie  feasts  commemorative  of  the  great  event.  We  may 
briefly  give  the  substance  of  this  legend  which  repre- 
sented to  the  Romans  the  mythical  origin  of  their  holy 
city.  "  When  the  great  day  of  the  foundation  returns, 
Romulus  first  offers  a  sacrifice.  His  companions  are 
ranged  around  him.  They  light  a  fire  of  brushwood  and 
each  in  turn  leaps  across  the  flame.  The  esiplanalion  of 
this  is,  that  for  the  act  about  to  be  performed  the  people 
must  be  pure,  and  the  ancients  thought  lo  purify  them- 
selves from  any  physical  or  moral  stain  by  leaping  over 
the  sacred  fire. 

"When  by  this  preliminary  ceremony  the  people  had 
been  pi-epared  for  the  great  act  of  the  fnundation,  Romulus 
hollows  out  a  smnll  fosse  in  a  circular  form.  Into  this 
he  casts  a  clad  of  earth  which  he  has  brought  from  the 
town  of  Alba,  the  cradle  of  his  ancestry  lo  which  their 
manes  were  still  attached.  The  object  of  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  that,  in  pointing  to  the  place  of  his  adoption, 
he  might  be  able  to  say :  '  This  is  still  the  land  of  my 
fathers,  Urra  patrum  fialria.  Here  is  my  fatherland,  for 
here  are  the  manes  of  my  family.'  The  fosse  into  which 
all  present  had  in  turn  thrown  a  clod  of  earth  was  called 
iHuntius,  a  word  which  in  the  ancient  tongue  stood  for  the 
region  of  the  manes.  From  this  same  place,  according  to 
the  tradition,  the  souls  of  the  dead  escaped  three  times  in 
the  year,  once  more  for  a  moment  to  behold  the  light. 
Thus  the  souls  of  the  ancestors  consecrate  the  site  of  the 
new  city.  Upon  this  sacred  spot,  Romulus  builds  an 
altar  and  kindles  a  fire;  and  around  this  altar,  as  around 
the  family  hearth,  the  city  Is  to  grow  up.  Romulus 
makes  a  furrow,  which  marks  the  site,  using  for  the 
purpose  «  copper  ploughshare.      His  plough  i$  drawn 
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by  a  whitfi  bull  and  a  white  cow.  Romulus,  wttli  ticad 
veiled,  accor<!ing  to  priestly  cuslom,  himself  guides  the 
plough,  chantijig  prayers  as  he  goes.  The  clods  of  caith 
turned  up  by  the  ploughshare,  are  thrown  within  the 
enclosure,  so  that  no  panicle  of  the  sacred  soil  should  be 
left  to  the  foreigner.  The  boundary  line  tlius  drawn  is 
inviolable ;  it  may  not  be  crossed  either  by  stranger  or 
citizt.'n.  To  jump  over  this  little  furrow  is  va  act  of 
sacrilege.  Roman  tradition  says  that  the  brother  of  the 
founder  committed  this  sacrilege  and  paid  for  it  with  his 
life.  For  entrance  and  egress,  the  furrow  is  intcmiptcd 
at  various  points,  Romulus  having  lifted  the  ploughsliare 
over  them.  These  breaks  are  called  pot1(r,  and  are  the 
gates  of  the  city.  Upon  the  sacred  furrow,  or  a  little 
behind  it,  the  walls  are  reared.  These  also  are  sacred. 
They  may  not  be  touched,  even  for  repair,  witliout  permis- 
sion from  the  priest.  On  cither  side  of  the  wall  a  space 
of  a  few  feet  is  set  apart  as  sacred  soil.  This  is  called 
pomarn'um.  The  plough  may  not  pass  over  it,  nor  may 
it  be  used   for  building. 

"Such,  according  to  abundant  testimony,  was  the  cere- 
mony of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  II  was  celebrated  every 
year  throughout  antiquity  on  the  anniversary  known  as 
the  natal  day  of  Rome."  • 

The  city  thus  founded  was  truly  a  temple,  and  the 
fatherland  a  divine  collective  being,  uniting  earth  with 
the  sombre  realm  of  shades.  As  the  city  was  the  family 
magnified,  so  the  family  retained  all  the  features  of  the 
Roman  city.  Within  the  house,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
hearth,  beneath  which  the  ashes  of  the  fathers  hfid  been 
interred  in  primitive  times,  was  regarded  as  the  family 
altar.  It  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  manes. 
The  penates  were  worshipped  in  the  atrium,  where  hung 
the  portraits  of  the  ancestors. 

The  great  solemnity  of  family  life  was  the  day  of  burial. 
Behind  the  dead  walked  all  the  relations,  iheir  laces 
covered  with  masks  more  or  less  resembling  the  illustrious 
ancestors,  whose  memory  recalled  eminent  services  ren* 
dcrcd  to  the  country.     Thus  the  family  gathered  around  it, 
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in  the  funeral  ceremony,  all  its  past,  all  its  glory,  all  that 
it  i-cvercJ.  Upon  the  tomb  it  placed  these  words:  />« 
manes,  tlius  proclaiming  the  glorilication  of  those  whom 
it  moumrd.  Thc^c  simple  words,  evcrywlicre  repeated, 
were  a  sort  of  attestation  of  the  imniDriality  of  the  family 
and  above  all  of  the  fathcrliind. 

The  whole  constitution  of  the  family  hinged  on  this 
great  idea  of  its  perpetuity,  as  contrasted  with  the 
ephemeral  life  of  the  individual.  It  was  in  order  to  assure 
this  perpetuity  that  the  Hglit  of  inheritance  was  hmitcd  t> 
the  mali:  members  of  tlie  family ;  tlie  women  were  not 
even  recognised  in  the  family  relationshipL*  The  power 
of  the  father  was  unduly  great,  but  this  was  only  from 
excessive  care  to  prevent  the  intermingling  of  families. 
The  father  alone  presided  over  the  sacrifices  in  the 
house. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  idea  of  the  fatherland, 
enhanced  the  majesty  of  the  Uw,  the  administration  oi 
which  was  the  special  province  of  the  Stale.  Undoubtedly, 
Roman  law  was  sometimes  hard,  cs]M:cially  on  minors, 
on  women,  forcigneis  and  staves.  It  was  only  by  slov 
degrees  that  it  became  more  tolerant,  and  it  must  l« 
confessed  that  in  the  process  it  lost  much  of  its  original 
vigour  and  austerity.  Its  great  fun^'iion  waa  still  in 
watch  over  the  Roman  city.  Tlic  statue  of  Law  was 
worshipped  in  the  open  Forum,  and  near  it  was  the  image 
of  plighted  Taiih,  the  only  sufficient  sanction  of  the  social 
bond.  The  Roman  family  long  retained  its  purity. 
Marriage  was  held  in  hon'jur;  divorce  was  rare.  The 
social  atmosphere  was  morally  healthy,  ifsoraewhat  severe. 
One  thing  is  certain :  tliat  notliing  did  more  to  animate 
this  valiant  race  to  victorious  conflict  and  indomitable  re- 
sistance in  perilous  times,  than  the  worship  of  the  great 
fatherland,  which  bound  together  the  present  and  the 
past,  and  the  vision  of  the  glorioiis  army  of  the  departed, 
whose  manes  encompassed  its  legions  and  rendered  them 
invincible.  To  borrow  a  Scripture  figure,  it  ran  its  race, 
cheered  on  by  a  great  doud  of  witnesses. 

The  religious  festivals  were  for  the  most  part  associated 
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u-ith  the  agriciiltunil  or  warlike  pursuits  which  formed 
the  staple  of  Roman  lift,  and  ihey  were  mainly  designed 
to  pei'peiuate  tht-  gi^at  memories  of  the  nation's  historj-. 
Benjamin  Constant,  in  his  "  Polytheiime  romajn,"  wcJI 
says :  "  All  the  Roman  mythology  was  not  only  mora] 
but  historic;  every  temple,  every  statue,  every  festival 
rccatlcd  to  the  Romnns  some  perils  from  which  the  gods 
had  saved  Rome,  seme  calamity  by  them  averted,  some 
victory  won  through  their  watchful  care.  .  .  ,  Each  god 
took  some  virtue  under  his  or  her  special  protection. 
Jupiter  inspired  courage ;  Venus  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
the  wiMst  of  Roman  matrons  was  chosen  to  inaugurate 
her  image ;  Neptune  presided  over  prudent  rceolutions ; 
Hercules  over  iiiviolahle  vows.  Every  event  in  the 
national  history  assumed  a  mythologic  form.  JunoSospita 
(or  the  saving  goddess),  was  worshipped  becau&e  she  had 
given  the  Romans  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Gauls ; 
Jupiter  Stalor  had  slopped  them  in  their  flight;  Jupiter 
Pistor  (the  baker)  had  suggesltd  to  the  Romans  when 
besieged  by  the  Gauls,  that  ihcy  should  throw  loaves  of 
bread  among  the  enemies,  to  make  them  belicrt  there 
was  an  abundance  of  pnivision  in  the  city,  anil  80  cause 
their  to  give  up  the  siege;  Castor  and  Pollux  had  fought 
for  them.  Jupiter  Latialis  had  presided  over  the  union 
of  all  the  Latin  peoples.  .  .  .  The  name  pontiff  c:\mt  from 
the  wooden  bridge  thrown  by  Ancus  Martius  over  the 
Tiber,  the  rei>airing  and  keeping  of  which  was  entrusted 
entirely  to  the  priests."' 

Such  was  the  religion  of  Rome  in  the  great  days  of  the 
Republic^a  religion  essentially  earthly  and  political  and 
consequently  little  adapted  to  cpiicben  the  deeper  aspirs- 
tions  of  the  soul,  or  to  awaken  in  the  conscience  that 
holy  dissatisfaction,  which  would  lead  it  to  seek  something 
higher  and  better  than  it  had  yet  either  attained  or  cc»n- 
ceived.  The  steadfast  faith  in  immortality  was  nex-erthe^ 
less  a  salutary  counterpoise  to  this  proud  nationalism. 

A  great  change  passt^d  upon  the  constitution  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  from  the  time  when,  having 
conquered  Carthage  and  become  master  of  Italy,  it  nc 


'  Benjamin  Con»ianl,  "  L«  Potjnhdnnc  remain,"  Book  1.  e,  v. 
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loDgcr  found  aiiyobslncle  in  the  way  of  its  ambition,  TTte 
spoils  of  the  newly  conquered  provinces  brought  an  afflux 
of  wealth  to  Rome;  the  ancient  aimplicily  of  manners 
disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  oatenialious  display. 
The  middle  class  from  which  were  drawn  the  heroic 
legions  which  had  made  Rottic  ihc  conqueror  of  the 
world,  began  to  disappeiir.  In  its  place  an;>sc  a  corrupt 
plutocracy,  and  a  crowd  of  turbulent  and  imperious 
beggars  ready  to  sell  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  conquest  of  Greece,  effected  146  b.c.,  did  more 
than  any  other  event  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of 
ancient  society.  The  contact  of  two  civilisations,  so 
diverse,  was  equally  fatal  to  both,  because  each  contributed 
its  own  quota  of  corruption.  The  Roman  kept  his  stern- 
ness but  without  his  primitive  simplicity;  he  had  become 
gieedy  of  wealth  and  pleasure.  Suddenly  transported 
into  the  midst  of  the  most  marvellous  art-treasures  of  the 
world,  he  was  as  though  intoxicated  ;  and  witlioul  any  true 
appreciation  of  their  worth,  he  was  eager  lo  appropn'ate 
them.  But  the  culture  of  Greece  was  less  easy  to  master 
than  her  provinces.  The  precious  marbles  might  be 
transferred  to  Rome,  but  not  the  graceful  art  that  chiselled 
them.  It  was  far  more  easy  to  borrow  her  vices  and 
to  imbibe  the  doctrines  which  justified  them,  such  as  those 
ofEpicunis  and  the  sceptics.  Greece  played  tn  relation  to 
Rome,  the  part  of  an  intelligent  slave,  who  seeks  to  govern 
her  master  by  flattering  his  passions.  She  dcgra^led 
herself  more  and  more  in  this  unworthy  attempt,  and 
remained  none  the  less  the  stave  of  a  tyrant  who  could 
never  rise  to  her  level.  The  Roman  had  a  way  of  repeat- 
ing the  lesson  he  had  caught  from  his  Greek  slave,  but 
repeating  it  in  such  a  way  as  completely  to  change  its 
nature.  The  poetic  mythology  of  Greece,  transplanted  to 
Rome,  lost  all  its  ideal  character.  It  became  niaierialiatic, 
and  its  whole  spirit  was  changed.  We  shall  see  how 
very  low  h.  manism  sank  in  the  following  period. 

Ennius  and  Liviu*  Andronicu*  essay  to  give  us  in 
Roman  literature  a  copy  of  the  Greek ;  but  their  hand  is 
too  heavy  to  reproduce  the  fresh  and  gracious  colouring 
of  the  original.  The  genius  of  Rome  only  shines  at  this 
period  in  the  domain  of  comedy,  with  Plautus  and  Terence 
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Satire  alone  seems  to  flourish  in  this  intermediate  phase, 
when  new  customs  come  into  conflict  with  old  national 
traditions.  Greek  artists  flock  into  Rome,  bringing  with 
them  the  peculiar  elegance  and  charm  of  their  manner; 
but  they  tuve  to  work  for  the  oppressors  of  their  father- 
land, hence  they  have  lost  their  highest  inspiration.  The 
radiance  of  the  world's  great  art-era  still  lingers  about 
their  works  ne\'ertheless.  Rome  is  embellished  by  them 
and  their  disciples ;  and  the  march  of  luxury  goes  on. 


CHAPTER   IL 
THE  PAGAN  WORLD  AT  THE  COMING  OP  Cffft/ST.* 


§    I. — RsUGtON    UNDER   AUGUSTUS. 

IN  the  rapid  glance  we  propose  now  tr>  take  at  dw 
pagan  world  al  the  eoming  of  Christ,  we  »hsll  not 
restrict  ourselvea  wholly  to  the  century  in  which  He 
appeared.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar 
moral  and  religious  condition  which  ciiaractcriaed  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  began  in  the  preceding 
period  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  was  prolonged  into 
the  second  century,  that  is  to  say  up  to  the  conimcncc- 
ment  of  the  great  contest  between  the  new  religion  and 
Greco- Roman  paganism. 

The  salient  feature  of  this  very  remarkable  period  ta 
the  contrast  between  a  brilliant  state  of  civilisation,  sr.d 
an  ever- deepening  dcicrioration  of  political,  moral,  social, 
and  family  life.  On  the  one  hand  we  observe  a  certain 
softening  of  manners ;  on  the  other,  new  and  abomin- 
able moral  pollution.  On  the  one  hand,  a  punficition  of 
the  human  ideal;  on  the  other,  a  ruthless  despoliun 
changing  the  character  of  class-relations  through  every 
grade  of  life.  On  the  one  hand,  the  de\'elopment  of 
a  noble  philosophy,  not  merely  theoretical  but  practical 
in  its  aims;  en  the  other,  the  demonstration  of  its  utter 
failure,  as  given  by  the  inconsistencies  of  its  best  repre- 
sentatives. On  the  one  hand,  in  the  religious  sphere, 
an  ever-growing  scepticism ;   on  tlie  other,  a  craving  so 


'  For  the  close  o(  Ihe  Romui  Republic,  *ee  MommiiH,  "lUitory  t4 
Rome;-  O-my,  "lliMoirc  doRonnajii^"  voL  jil. ;  Boiiittr,  "It  religion 
s(iUB  Auguilc,"  vol.  i. ;  f/tivit,  "Ongin^  ctu  Cbriitl^nbrnc;'  vul.  li.; 
K/miH,  "L.isA(ietre3,cti.it.  The crcai nutlionly isof Mime  UiclltcMure 
ot  the  pcrii-d,  uid  to  tbis  wc  shaJl  coosUntly  rder. 
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Strong  and  universal  lo  believe  sonielhmg,  that  any  alien 
religion,  any  base  superstition,  coi:!(i  find  a  following. 

In  every  sphere  of  life  there  is  a  perception  arid  appre- 
ciation of  the  good,  the  true,  the  progressive;  but  as 
soon  as  the  hand  is  put  out  to  grasp  the  shining  benison 
it  vanishes,  only  leaving  on  the  horizon  a  lingering  pro- 
phetic glenin.  In  this  twilight  hour,  when  lights  and 
shadows  so  strangely  cros3  and  blend,  the  pagan  world 
might  well  take  as  its  motto  the  deep  saying  of  one  of  its 
representatives :  Video  mrliora,  dtlfriora  sfquor. 

"The  good  seems  at  times  quite  clear,  quite  close  to 
me.  I  am  Just  about  to  grasp  it,  when  lo,  my  hands  close 
upon  emptiness,  and  having  failed  to  find  the  better,  I 
fall  back  into  the  worse."  Thus  is  fostered  a  longing, 
becoming  ever  more  intense,  after  a  true  reno^-ation, 
a  longing  full  of  sadness  that  expresses  itself  in  unut- 
terable groanings,  at  least  in  those  noble  souls  which 
ha\-e  not  allowed  the  floods  of  sensuality  to  quench  the 
sacred  fire  within.  They  cannot  calmly  accept  the  sense 
of  failure  in  their  lives;  it  only  makes  them  the  more 
eager  for  the  mysterious  deliverance,  of  which  they  Gnd 
the  sure  intuition  in  their  own  hearts. 

We  have  now  reached  the  concluding  term  of  this  long 
quest  of  the  unknown  God,  so  unremittingly  pursued  by 
the  heathen  world. 

The  vastness  of  the  Roman  dominion,  which  at  this 
time  extended  to  the  extreme  East,  did  much  to  confirm 
this  attitude  of  mind.  The  religious  ideas  which  had 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  distant  countries,  ceased  to  be 
localised,  and  became  diffused  generally  tn  the  alnuinphcre. 
The  Roman  conquest  produced  a  synthesis  of  all  gods, 
and  of  all  beliefs ;  it  created  a  sort  of  Pagan  univers^sm, 
in  which  the  elements  of  all  the  ruitional  religions  were 
indistinguish^bly  blendexl. 

Strange  to  say,  this  decomposition  of  the  old  national 
religions  was  greatly  hasitened  by  the  repeated  and 
vigorous  attempts  made  by  the  political  power  to  maintain 
and  re-establish  them.  As  it  was  utterly  incompetent  to 
regenerate  the  heart,  this  attempt  to  enforce  beliefs  by 
statecraft  only  made  them  totter  (he  more  rapidly  to 
their  fall,  vnce  it  brought  out  in  glaring  relief  the  con- 
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tradiclion  between  the  scmt>lance  and  (he  realily,  between 
the  ofEi:ia!  religion  and  the  true  state  of  the  heart  and  life. 
This  coiilradiciioii  was  quickly  demonstrated  in  the  sphere 
of  morals.  It  was  found  no  more  poE.sibte  to  mnkc  men 
moral  by  decree,  than  to  restore  religion  by  the  arm  of 
the  State. 

We  have  seen  how  rude  a  shock  the  old  Roman 
religion  in  its  stem  simplicity,  received  on  its  first  ccm- 
tact  with  Greek  civilisation,  which  had  itself  outlived  its 
age  of  faith  and  idealism.  At  that  time  its  governing 
classes,  conscious  themselves  of  the  inroads  of  scepticism, 
insisted  all  the  more  upon  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
by  authority  the  national  religion,  openly  declaring,  with 
Po!ybiu3,  that  the  strange  and  complicated  rites  of  the 
Roman  culttis  had  only  been  invented  for  the  populace. 
The  great  pontiff  Quintiis  SckvljU  said  ninety  years 
before  Christ,  that  there  were  two  religions ;  the  one 
intelligent  and  philosophical,  the  other  unintelligent  and 
traditional ;  the  one  not  adapted  to  the  Stale,  the  otlter 
the  State  religion,  and  bound  to  remain  in  the  form  in 
which  tradition  had  cast  it.  The  substance  of  Varro's 
teaching  in  his  satirical  commenlariea  on  religion  is,  that 
the  State  is  older  than  its  gods,  as  the  painter  is  older 
than  his  picture.  If  it  had  to  be  made  over  again  it 
might  be  done  better,  but  since  religion  exists  as  an 
institution,  it  behoves  every  good  citizen  to  confess  and 
worship  the  gods  of  his  country,  and  it  is  especially 
binding  on  men  of  low  degree  to  pay  them  homage. 
Monimscn  truly  observes  that  "the  Stale  religion  of 
Kome  was  on  all  sides  recognised  as  an  institution  of 
political  convenience,  and  in  this  aspect  was  indeed  indis- 
pensable, because  it  was  just  as  impossible  to  construct 
the  State  wholly  without  religious  eJements,  as  to  discover 
any  new  State  religion  adapted  to  form  a  substitute  for 
the  old  ;  but  public  opinion  maintained  an  attitude  essen- 
tially indiffi-rcnt  to  it" ' 

Tne  great  attempt  to  restore  religion  by  means  of  the 
civil  |mwer  was  made  by  Augustus.  This  was  the  leading 
idea  of  hia  policy,  from  the  time  that  his  authority  was 


•  Mummscn,  "  History  of  Rome,"  toI.  Iv.  Book  V.  chap,  sit,  p,  559, 
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once  firmly  established.  Like  the  framcr  of  the  Concordat 
of  1S02,  he  set  himself  to  restore  the  disused  altars,  froni 
a  conviclioa  that  this  was  the  surest  means  to  confirm 
his  own  power,  and  to  give  coherence  to  his  system  of 
government.  He  ostentatiously  displayed  on  all  occa- 
sions his  respect  for  religion,  rebuilt  the  temples  and 
restored  the  ancient  usages.  As  consul  he  caused 
eighty-six  temples  to  be  rebuilt.  At  the  same  time  he 
instituted  new  modes  of  worship  which  were  only  in 
truth  a  reproduction  of  the  old  under  new  names.  Such 
was  the  worship  of  Venus  Vklrix,  of  Mars  Vttor,  "  the 
Avenger,"  and  of  Apoth  Patalinus.  In  order  to  give 
splendour  to  this  restoration  of  religion,  he  caused  it  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  repetition,  with  extraordinary  pomp, 
of  the  secular  games,  which  had  been  instituted  under 
the  Republic  in  order  to  avert  by  spedal  ceremonials, 
a  threatened  visitation  of  the  plague.  The  whole  of 
Augustus'  religious  policy  is  summed  up  in  this  saying  of 
Maecenas:  "Honour  the  gods  according  to  national 
custom  :  and  compel  others  to  honour  them  likewise,"' 
Among  the  many  gods  whose  worship  he  thuseatablishcd. 
Augustus  did  not  forget  himself,  though  he  used  many 
precautions  in  preparing  his  own  apothecsis.  It  was  from 
the  priestly  language  that  he  borrowed  the  name  ol 
Augustus,  of  which  Virgil  says  that  he  who  bears  it 
becomes  a  sort  of  present  and  corporeal  god. 

In  the  Year  of  Rome  724,  Augustus  obtained  the  right 
to  dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  the  priesthood.  The  senate 
had  appointed  solemn  prayers  to  be  oHcred  for  him 
throughout  the  empire  on  January  3rd.  Soon  it  seemed 
not  enough  to  pray  for  him ;  prayers  were  olTcrcd  to  him 
instead.  Temples  were  raised  to  him  and  to  the  goddtss 
of  Rome.  The  Emperor  feigned  some  scnipic  about 
allowing  these  temples  to  himself  to  be  built  in  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  but  he  sanctioned  everywhere  the  adoration 
of  the  imperial  Lares,  thus  assuming  the  character  of  those 
family  deities  so  dear  to  the  Romans,  as  nearer  to  them 
than  any  others.  In  the  municipal  provinces,  brother- 
hoods  were    multiplied    under    the   name  of  Augus.(ttli, 

'  5c«  H,   Boia&icr  oa  "L*  nJlKion   romkine   »ous  A>>S<^'*^'  ^.  I. 
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and  thc5e,  in  their  public  feasts,  worshipped  the  genius  of 
the  Emperor,  On  the  death  of  Augustus,  this  worship  of 
the  Emperor  was  established  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
This  apotheosis  of  the  Csesars  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  dishonour  and  discredit  the  national  religion, 
although  the  profanation  grew  directly  out  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  old  religion,  which  had  always 
deified  the  dead  and  venerated  ancestors  as  tutelary 
gods.' 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  very  eagerness  of  Augustus, 
manifested  in  all  his  domestic  policy,  to  derive  advantage 
for  himself  from  the  restoration  of  religion,  was  a  hin- 
drance to  his  success.  A  certain  section  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  disheartened  by  national  calamities  and  by 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  things,  was  indeed  ready  to  fall 
back  /auU  df  ttiieiix,  upon  the  past ;  just  as  after  the 
French  Revolution  the  nation  forsook  Voltaire  for  the 
"genie  dit  Cliristianisme."  But  the  base  adulation  of  him- 
self, which  Augustus  encouraged,  compromised  his  at- 
tempted religious  renovation,  by  making  its  political 
character  too  evident.  It  was  well-known  moreover  by 
his  associates,  that  he  did  not  truly  believe  in  the  old 
gods.  Lastly,  the  contradiction  was  too  flagrant  between 
his  private  life  and  the  moral  reforms  which  he  enforced 
by  edict,  the  senate  having  committed  lo  him  the  control 
of  public  morals.  The  monarch  who  issued  edicts  against 
aduliery,  himself  lived  in  the  practice  of  it.  He  divided 
his  favours  between  the  wives  of  Maecenas  and  of  Llvy. 
The  gates  of  his  palace  stood  open,  it  was  well-known, 
lo  women  of  iil  fame.  Dion  Cassius  observes  that  neither 
of  the  consuls  who  gave  their  names  to  the  law  agamst 
celibacy,  was  married.  Horace,  the  pontifical  poet  of  the 
secular  games,  was  well-known  to  be  an  Epioirran.  Ovid 
spoke  as  a  true  representative  of  the  libertines  and  avowed 
sceptics  associated  in  the  religious  reforms  of  Augustus, 
when  looking  back  on  his  erotic  poems,  as  he  was  about 
to  begin  his  "  Fasti "  {a  STt  of  poetical  Rtman  calendar, 
with  its  appropriate  festiv.ils  and  mytholigy),  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Who  u-ould  have  thought  that  I  should  ever  come  to 
this!" 

■  BoiaMcr,  "  Lm  religion  r«iiuilne  f ou*  Aufualr,'  L  p,  144, 
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It  is  easy  to  Forecast  the  Tuturc  of  a  religious  rcstorattoo 
like  this,  which  was  but  a  gigantic  political  fraud. 

$  II. — Social  and  Moral  CoNDtrtoit  op  the  Greco- 
Roman  World  at  this  Period. 

The  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  Roman  worid  at 
this  period,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  fallacj'  of  the  so- 
callrd  restoration  of  religion.  But  the  aspirations  after  a 
higher  life  were  not  thus  to  be  ^tuttilicd.  Noble  soula 
could  but  be  sh'icki-d  and  s-iddcned  by  the  gro^'vlling 
realities  of  existence  in  tlie  imperial  city,  the  focus  of  all 
the  light  of  the  past,  the  inheritor  of  all  the  culture  of 
the  ancient  world.  Their  aspirations  were  fostered  alike 
by  the  evil  and  the  good,  which  presented  themselves 
side  by  side  in  such  striking  contrast,  through  every  grade 
of  social  life  in  the  city. 

For  the  present,  we  shall  only  describe  in  broad  out- 
line, the  state  of  the  Roman  world  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  not  dwelling  in  any  detail  on  the  moral  con- 
dition of  pagan  society,  when  it  was  first  brought  into 
contact  with  Christianity. 

The  life  of  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  Republic  and  the 
commencement  of  the  EmjMre  was  one  of  great  lumry  ■ 
and  splendour.  The  houses,  Seneca  tells  us,  were  gorgeous ' 
with  gilding;  crowds  of  slaves  sumptuously  arrayed, 
moved  about  the  streets;  wealth  was  displayed  even  in 
holes  and  comers.'  The  public  edi6es  were  still  more 
splendid  than  the  private  dwellings.  In  each  of  tlie 
fourteen  wards  of  Rome,  tem]>ks  and  aqueducts  abounded. 
There  were  hundreds  of  statues  in  the  public  squares. 
The  Forum  was  surrounded  with  two  porticoes  of 
columns  richly  sculptured,  beneath  which  the  people 
paiaded  their  doke  far  mrnU.  The  public  baths  were 
•domed  with  |MCtures  and  valuable  mosaics,  and  paved 
with  marbles  from  Alexandria.  Hot  and  cold  water  was 
suppli'd  through  silver  taps.*  The  circuses  were  equally 
magnificent.     Caligula  went  so  far  as  to  have  the  floors 

'  "Diiiliik  pet  omuca  wigultM  disiljiiUf.''    Scncc^  "De  TraOiqwll 
■  Scntc^  Ep^  Ixxxvl. 
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sprinkled  with  gold  dust.'  Rome  was  emphaiically  ihe 
royal  residence  of  the  ruling  pcoplr  of  the  world.  The 
imperial  city  gave  forth,  as  Pliny  says,  so  brilliant  a 
light,  that  it  was  like  another  sun  risen  upon  the  earth. 
Life  there  was  one  succession  of  festivities,  alternating 
between  the  Campus  Marlius,  the  Circus  and  the  Forum. 

This  life  of  pleasure  was,  however,  strangely  precarious. 
The  people  of  Rome  lived,  not  by  work,  but  by  doles. 
All  arts,  all  trades  were  given  up  to  slaves  ;  while  the 
slave  himself  was  fed  and  amused  by  his  master.  Rome 
drew  its  sustenance  firom  Egypt,  and  its  life,  3&  Tacitus 
says,  was  entrusted  to  the  chances  of  the  sea.*  The 
fortune  of  the  rich  was  heavily  taxed  and  soon  swallowed 
up  by  the  enormous  expense  of  living.  The  population 
began  to  dwindle  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  family 
spirit  disappeared  ;  men  were  no  longer  wiHing  to  marry. 
Italy  which  has  now  a  population  of  17.000,000,  had  then 
at  the  most  only  10,000,000.  Thuseven  from  an  external 
point  of  view,  this  much  admired  civilisation  was  only  a 
brilliant  cloak  concealing  nitional  decrepitude.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  it  was 
from  a  political  and  moral  standpoint. 

Historians  who,  like  Goethe,  are  full  of  admiration  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Empire,  or  who,  like  Rcnan,  dwell 
laudatorily  on  its  tolerance  of  liberty  of  thought,  forget 
at  what  price  these  benefits  were  purchased.  The  imperial 
rule  was  a  terrible  fiasco  for  a  community  which  h.id 
sacrificed  everything  to  the  public  weal.  Slavery  gilded 
with  glory,  as  it  was  under  Augustus,  could  not  but 
appear  to  every  high-minded  citizen,  an  irreparable  mis- 
fortune, in  spite  of  all  that  was  said  of  the  majestic  peace 
of  Rome,*  From  slavery  to  meanness  there  is  but  ooe 
step,  and  it  was  soon  taken.  Except  during  the  short 
period  of  the  Antonincs,  Rome  cringed  beneath  a  domination 

■  Suetonius,  "Cdisulu,'  iS. 

*  "Navibim  d  nubua,  viu  poiiuli  Komani  prrmiiM  eat.'  Taclliui, 
■Annals,"  lii.  -tj. 

*  Tiiiia  Liviu*.  in  Ihc  Prcrncc  (o  hi*  hi<U»y,  nys  of  Romr,  that  it  could 
nrilhcr  bear  its  illi  not  the  rctDMics  that  miEhl  have  cimd  tbem.  Pn>> 
pcrtiusMy*:  "I  lee  Rome,  proud  Rotar,  prrishing  ihc  victim  of  licr  own 
praipctlty"  (IIL  13).  Nm  m  Homa  fmiu,  up  Lucui  0.  11).  Sec 
BoiaiUf,  *«L  L  Ik  341. 
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that  was  at  once  ignominous,  stupid  and  cruel.  If  in<!i  vidua! 
cilbens  were  able,  by  keeping  in  pnidcnt  and  dignified 
retirement,  to  avoid  the  degradation  of  sycopliancy  for 
themselves,  they  had  nevertheless  to  look  on  at  the 
hideous  spectacle  of  the  humiliation  of  Rome,  2nd  to  sec, 
as  Tacitus  says,  consuls,  knights,  and  senators,  girding 
on  in  hasty  and  ignoble  rivalry,  the  garb  of  the  bondsman.* 

We  feel  as  we  read  this  stern  historian,  what  indignation, 
shame  and  bitterness  filled  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
not  sunk  to  the  same  depth  of  ser\-itity.  Tacitus  has 
not  only  graven  in  ineffaceable  lines  the  odious  features 
of  most  of  the  Caesars  ;  he  has  drawn  the  likeness 
of  the  degenerate  Romans  who  tolerated  them,  and  who, 
while  they  were  capable  indeed  of  assassinating  them,  had 
not  the  courage  to  deal  a  deathblow  to  the  institution 
which  they  represented.  He  sho^vs  us  the  Romans  of 
this  time,  with  faces  white  with  terror,  ready  to  turn 
informers  or  executioners  to  save  their  own  lives,  and 
receiving  every  affront  of  the  tyrant  with  words  of  sicken- 
ing adulation. 

Nobly  as  Tacitus  vindicates  the  human  consnence,  and 
boldly  as  he  brands  the  wrong  done  to  it,  he  has  no  faith 
in  the  future.  He  has  the  soul  of  a  Scipio  in  the  Rome 
of  Nero  and  Vitcllius.  He  utters  his  immortal  protest 
against  tyranny,  but  with  the  hopelessness  of  one  who 
knows  it  is  utterly  unavailing. 

The  social  status  was  on  a  par  with  the  political.  Tlie 
middle  classes  had  almost  disappeared.  Their  place  was 
taken  by  an  idle  multitude,  greedy  of  gross  pleasures,  and 
surroimding  the  Emperor,  whoever  he  might  be,  with 
as  many  partisans  as  he  would  make  parasites.  Their 
number  was  constantly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
slaves.  We  shall  see  presently  what  had  become  of  the 
Roman  family,  as  an  institution,  and  the  place  a.<tsigned  in 
it  to  women,  children  and  slaves.  For  the  present  wc 
need  only  note  the  frightful  deterioration  of  morals  at  this 
period.  Wc  arc  ready  to  admit,  with  M.  Rcnan,  that 
there  were  noble  exceptions  to  this  degradation,  due  to 
a  certain  theoretic  development  of  the  moral  and  soda) 
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idea.'  The  good  reached  a  higiier  leveJ  than  ever  before, 
but  ttiey  rortncd  only  an  infiiiileaimal  minority.  They 
were  better  than  those  who  went  before  them,  but  at  iht 
&ame  time  the  bad  were  worse,  and  they  carried  t!ie  day.' 
It  would  be  impossible  to  paint  in  100  glaKn,^  eolours 
the  moral  degiadation  of  Rome  at  this  time.  Without 
going  into  any  dctaU,  we  shalJ  merely  indicate  what 
was  most  characteristic  of  the  age.  Those  who  dearc 
lo  study  closely  its  m0r.1l  infamy,  have  only  to  read  the 
pages  of  Juvenal,  the  Tadlu;*  of  private  life.  The  woman 
was  the  rival  of  the  man  in  hccniiouancss.'  Too  often 
even  patrician  women  were  so  shameless  in  their  sen- 
suality, that  not  content  with  lovers  of  their  own  rank, 
they  sought  Itiem  among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  among 
&iaves  and  gladiators.*  Sometimes  women  were  even 
aten  fighting  in  the  arena.*  Juvenal,  in  a  striising  passage, 
pictures  for  us  in  one  stroke,  the  degradation  of  woman  in 
his  day,  when  he  describes  her  as  passing  with  a  cynical 
smile  the  altar  of  modesty  *  Clement  of  Alexandria  draws 
ttie  pagan  woman  with  a  more  chaste  hand,  but  the  idea 
which  he  gives  us  in  his  "  Paedagogue,"  accords  perfectly 
with  the  sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal.  Sumptuously  arrayed, 
painted,  and  bathed  in  perfumes,  she  is  not  content  lo 
have  indecent  pictures  adorning  the  walls  of  her  dwelling,' 
she  has  them  reproduced  even  upon  herslioes."  Slic  lives 
in  a  world  of  scjisuous  indulgence,  listening  to  idle  and 
foul  gossip,  taking  counsel  with  old  procuresses,  surrounded 
with  Jesters  and  rare  birds.  Sometimes  she  is  borne 
through  the  town  on  a  litlcr,  and  repairs  to  the  public 
baths  or  to  the  shops  frequented  by  idlers.     She  passes 


■  Renin.  "Les  ApOlics,"  p.  73'- 

*  II  is  t1ii«  conliast  whii'li  M.  ilaiYt  ccinstanlly  (bq[ct>  in  hi*  al(ccnr>t 
to  show  that  rrilly  Chrihlianity  txw  Ihe  woiM  nnthinc  now.  l^vcn 
udinilUne  fwhich  wc  aic  not  prc|Kii<;d  lo  do)  llul  il  did  not  cxpuid 
and  putily  Ibc  moi^  ideal  of  the  very  bcit,  il  CErbiiily  ratted  ths  whoU 
loni:  of  MKicly,  u  no  other  lyuem  had  been  kblc  lo  dd. 

'  "  Viromm  licentuni  equQi'cninl,'    Stn. 

•  "In  eiUcma  plcbv,~  petnui.,  "Satyr.,"  c  116.  Tadtuiv  "AnnaU,* 
«li.  53. 

'  "S«vit  ci  ipp«  Vcniii."    MaKial,  i.  1^ 

■  J«vcii«l,  Sniiic  vi. 

'  Clcmcbl  ol  Alex.,  "  Pad.,'  ik  a. 
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the  night  in  riotous  festivities  cften  ending  in  (frunkeo- 
iiess.  She  seems  the  vtxy  pcrsonificatrcn  of  s<!ultery. 
Thus  this  clet^ant  woman,  "girt  like  Venus  with  a  golden 
girdle  of  vice,''  hides  beneath  »  brilliant  appearance,  her 
tshameleiis  inward  eoimption,  "  like  one  <if  those  Egyptian 
temples,  outwardly  imposing,  but  concealing  in  Ihe  dcptha] 
of  tlieir  ssjLctuai^,  a  hideous  thing  in  the  likeness  of  a.. 

As  to  the  vices  of  the  man,  it  would  be,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  "a  shame  e\Tn  to  spe;ik  of  them."  Unnatural  vice, 
that  plaguespot  of  Hellenic  paganism,  developed  itsel(j 
in  Rome  without  let  or  hindrance.  .  classes  of  societi 
were  tainted  with  it.  As  lust  is  ali^ays  associatctl  wit 
cruelty,  so  Rome  under  the  Empire  became  a  scene 
debauchery  and  murder,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  old  nature-religions.  Delight  in 
bloodshed  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  imperiaJ  era. 
Hence  the  popularity  of  the  games  in  the  Circus,  in  whirh 
Ihe  blood  of  the  gladiators  flowed  in  torrents.  Nor  could 
these  victims  sutlice ;  soldiers  and  even  centurions  wne 
forced  into  the  arena.*  The  sight  of  death  seemed  lo 
afford  the  highest  pleasure.  The  wiitcrs  of  the  d»j- 
openly  recognise  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  Circus' 
"  In  tbe  Circus,"  says  Seneca,  "  there  are  as  many  vices 
as  men.  It  is  a  den  of  iniquity.  That  which  is  vile  is 
made  sn  familiar  to  Ihe  people,  and  so  takes  possession  of 
ail  hcaits,  that  innocence  is  not  only  rare,  it  is  extinct."* 

There  is  one  fealure  of  the  corruption  of  the  time  which 
deserves  to  be  noted,  namely  a  feverish  unrest ;  revealing  i 
the  profound  moral  misery  of  men.  Benjamin  Constant 
says  truly  that  earth  cut  off  from  heaven,  seems  to  nan 
a  prison,  and  that  he  is  for  ever  beating  his  head  against 
the  bars  of  his  cell.*  This  thought,  suggested  by  the 
spectacle  of  imperial  Rome,  explains  the  tendency — tlien 
so  general — to  carry  everything  to  excc«,  bfith  in  lust 
and  in  luxury.     When  the  immortal  soul  has  lost  the  faith 


'  "P«d,"iil.a.4. 

■  Tacitu*,  "  AimmI*,'  itlL  44. 

•  Plmy  the  Younger,  "EpisL."  iv.  M. 

•  "  lit  innocciida  non  ota,  scd  niiUa  tit.*   Scncc^  ' 

•  Bnjamin  Cumstant,  'Du  polyili^inne  romBtn," 


De  1™."  H.  S. 
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which  opens  to  it  ihc  higher  and  idtal  world,  it  goes  in 
qiwst  of  the  inlifiili;  in  this  Iuwlt  spheit:,  where  it  is  not 
to  be  found.  It  streks  it  in  the  life  of  the  senses,  and 
failing  to  find  it  by  legitimate  means,  it  h.is  recourse  to 
[he  illegitimate  and  abnormal.  Hence  a  IsUe  and  execs- 
sive  refinement;  a  blending  of  the  pseudo-sublime  and 
the  bizarre  in  amusement  and  in  art.  an  incessant  aiming 
at  the  impossible  in  material  things.  "  It  is  the  nim  of 
luxury,"  says  Seneca,  "  to  triumph  over  the  impoitsible, 
and  not  only  to  eschew  what  is  reasonable,  but  to  attempt 
the  exact  opposite.  Is  it  not  contrary  to  nature  to  dc^re 
to  have  roses  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  to  plant  fruit 
trees  on  the  top  of  towers  ?  Is  it  not  tontrary  to  nature 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  public  baths  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea  ? " '  Helingabahis  was  actuated  by  the  iiamo 
craving  for  the  impossible  when  he  would  have  &cr\'cd 
upon  his  table,  dishes  of  the  tongues  of  peacocks  and 
nightingales ;  when  he  insisted  on  having  &now-covcred 
mountains  in  the  midst  of  green  gardens,  and  on 
changing  night  into  day  in  his  palaces.''  Suetonius  says 
of  Caligul.t,  that  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  that  which 
he  was  told  was  impracticable,  such  as  the  construction 
of  dykes  in  the  most  dangerous  seas,  the  lowering  ol 
mountains  and  raising  *>i  plains.'  The  Roman  world  was 
at  heart  consumed  with  ennui.  "  It  was,"  says  Seneca 
again,  "  like  the  Homeric  hero  who  now  stood,  now  sat 
in  the  restlessness  of  disease.  It  was  shaken  with  the 
agitation  of  a  soul  no  longer  master  of  it^lf."*  This 
old  world  was  suffering  not  so  much  from  the  shocks  it 
had  undergone,  as  from  a  boundless  satiety  and  weari- 
ness of  life.  Like  all  Sfas/  souls,  it  said  with  Petronius, 
"  1  care  not  to  secure  at  once  the  object  of  my  desires. 
The  birds  of  Africa  please  me,  because  they  are  not 
easy  to  obtain."*  Tliis  disease  is  well  described  by 
Seneca  as  "  vi'ttr  communis /asiidium."* 

'  "Hoe  c«t  Ion  liie  propoaitum  gaud<T«  pervenria,"  Sen.,  EpiiL  cxiiL 

■  HlMor.  August  HcUogab,  liK. 

*  "  Nihil  toDi  effi«fV  coiicuplscEhat  quun  quod  poue  cffid  DegareOH'.* 
SueU  Caii^  xuriL 

*  Scnoo^  "  I>c  Tianquill.  Anlm.,'  U.  c.  17. 

*  oQuad  noD  tun!  fiKilcki*    l^troo.,  Satyr. 

■  SencM,  Ep.  cuxU. 
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This  is  the  biltetress  which  as  Lucrelius  has  said,  (lows 
frtim  the  very  fotuitain  of  pleasures.'  Satialcd  with  all 
that  he  has  seen,  as  wdl  as  nilh  all  that  Ik-  possesses, 
the  voluptuary  exclaims  scornfully :  "  For  e\-er  the 
same  thing  1"'  In  the  hope  of  discovering  some  new 
joy,  he  does  %'iolencc  to  nature.  But  monotony  and 
satiety  follow  him  still,  and  at  length  he  plunges  des- 
perately into  the  mire.  He  abandons  himself  to  the  most 
hideous  gluttony,  and  lays  earth  and  sea  under  tribute  to 
supply  his  groaning  lable.  He  seeks  the  remrdy  in  the 
very  exaggeration  of  llie  evil.  Only  crime  is  nudicicntly 
tlirilling  to  charm  away  his  tttnui,  and  as  Tacitus  says,  the 
greater  the  infamy,  the  wilder  the  delight,*  The  same 
writer  describes  a  suicide,  the  sole  motive  of  which  was 
disgust  of  living  in  such  times.* 

This  suicide  of  a  citizen  was  typical  of  the  mural  suicide 
of  a  world.  Rome,  to  borrow  the  figure  of  an  unknown 
author,  was  like  a  gladiator  who,  after  having  overcome 
all  his  adversaries,  turns  his  sword  at  last  against  himself. 
Thus  had  vanished  that  calm,  that  alaraxia  of  the  ancient 
world,  on  which  Greece  had  so  prided  herself.  The  pagan 
life  b^an  in  a  poetic  feast,  to  the  tones  of  inspired  lyres, 
and  ended  in  an  orgy.  The  feeling  was  abroad  that  it  »as 
an  age  of  death.  Juvenal  declares  that  the  times  in  which 
he  lives  are  worse  than  the  iron  age,  and  he  exclaims  in 
accents  of  despair;  "The  earth  no  longer  brings  forth 
any  but  bad  men  and  cownrds.  Hence  God,  whoever  he 
is,  looks  down,  laughs  at  them  and  hates  them." ' 

Literature,  ader  its  golden  age  under  Augustus,  faith- 
fulty  reproduces  this  melancholy  state  of  society.  Seneca 
(t'pist.  cxiv.)  eloquently  complains  of  the  corruption  o( 
language,  the  inevitable  result,  as  he  deems,  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  morals.  Tliis  lowering  of  the  tone  of  literature 
certainly  did  not  arise  from  any  lack  of  ititcrest  in  it,  for 
it  was  never  more  sought  after.  "  It  is  character! stic  of 
an  etfete  and  sterile  age,"  says  Pliny  the  Younger,  "  to 


'  Lucretius,  iv.  v.  33. 

■  "Quouoiiuc  ca/Jciii.'    Sen,  De  TrtnquUI.  Anim.,  il. 

*  "  AU£iiil>iiJu  iiitftmle  novUaiuiB  volupljs."  'lamiui,  AiitiHls,  u  26 
'  ItriiJ.,  vi.  W, 

*  "  Eigo  UcuK  qiiicuRiquc  adsp«itt,  tiJil  et  u<l((.~  Jui'cnal,  Sslitc  iiv. 


give  to  letters  an  amount  of  attention  that  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  withdrawal  from  active  life.  We  find 
our  joy  and  solace  in  letters." '  Thus  literature  becomes 
divorced  from  the  national  life,  and  is  regarded  merely  as 
a  jeu  tTfsfiril,  the  amusement  of  men  of  leisure.  The 
afleclations  of  such  a  literary  school  cnn  only  be  esc^ed 
by  an  energetic  protest  against  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
such  as  was  made  by  Juvenal  and  Tacitus,  The  only 
way  to  achieve  real  literary  merit,  is  by  striking  out  a 
path  in  direct  opposition  to  the  accepted  canons  of  the 
day.  It  may  tnily  be  said  of  all  the  gi-eat  writers  of  this 
period,  that  indignation  made  thctn  orators  or  poets. 
But  even  in  their  indignant  protest  they  fell  under  the 
influence  of  their  contemporaries.  The  language  they 
use,  whatever  the  purport  of  their  writings,  is  no  longer 
the  classic  tongue,  harmonious  and  stately.  Antithesis 
abounds,  and  in  every  line  the  striving  after  eflect  is 
iipparenl.  Such  a  writer  as  Tacitus,  indeed,  rises  by 
virtue  of  his  rare  genius  and  noble  heart,  to  a  degree  of 
distinction  in  which  he  no  longer  belongs  to  one  age  or 
country,  but  is  one  of  the  recognised  organs  of  humanity 
at  large.  Pliny  the  Younger,  on  the  contrary,  is  altogether 
the  man  of  his  age.  As  a  writer  he  is  acute  and  ablc^ 
carefully  avoiding  all  extremes,  but  not  censuring  any.' 
He  is  as  much  a  courtier  as  a  philosopher.  His  only 
enthusiasm  is  fur  literature.  He  has  his  tablets  always  in 
his  hand — ^at  the  ciiase  or  on  his  walks — that  he  may  note 
down  every  inspiration  as  it  comes,  and  fix  at  once  in  his 
words  every  happy  turn  of  thought  thai  occurs  to  him. 
It  is  said  he  had  the  courage  to  go  on  reading  Livy  at 
Pompeii  during  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius.* 

Eloquence  came  to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as 
merely  a  frivolou.t  art  of  the  rhetors ;  and  the  line  arts 
generally  shared  the  fate  of  literature.  Under  Augustus, 
Trajan  and  the  Anlonines,  the  public  monuments  arc  of 
a  noble  and  imposing  character.  But  the  various  orders 
of  architecture  arc  soon  confused  ;  ornam(.ntalion  becomes 
excessive,  sculpture  colossal,  painting  obscene.     Petronius 

*  "  Vm  ciii'lium  rl  »o1a[iiimin  lillcria.*    Pliny  th«  Youngrr,  EfL,  viii.  t^ 

*  plinv  Ihc  Younger,  Book  Ix.  £p.  xzivi. 

*  Book  vi.  Ep,  xs.  -■ 
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himself  laments  the  decay  of  ihc  fine  arts,  w  hich,  forsaking 
the  nobler  traditions  of  Ihe  past,  pander  to  the  vices  of  a 
corrupt  age.' 

If  art,  however,  reflects  only  too  faithfully  the  pitiful 
aspects  of  iniperial  Rcme,  it  also  c:(prcsses  its  aspirations. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  on  the  sarcophagi.  I  Icrc  we 
find  the  utterance  of  lh?l  longing  for  a  palingenesis,  which 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  world  at  this  lime.  The  subjects 
represented  are  taken  chiefly  froni  the  njythical  sloii*^ 
of  Ceres  and  Bacchus.  The  mylh  of  Eros  and  Psyche 
is  often  treated  in  an  admirable  manner.  It  is  evident 
that  Ihe  artist  is  expressing  the  sorrow  of  the  soul 
deprived  of  the  true  love.'  The  Oriental  element 
becomes  more  and  more  prominent.  Everything  ivUltng 
t3  the  worship  of  Mithra  is  a  favourite  subject  of  art 
A  pantheistic  tendency  prevails  ;  the  artist  conde- 
scends to  seek  inspiration  from  India  and  Egypt,  Some- 
times hs  even  stoops  to  devise  amulets  to  meet  the 
demand  $  of  popular  superstition.  Thus  <ill  the  paradoxes 
of  this  transitional  agr  ar;  reproduced  in  the  domain  of  art. 

$  III.- — Relisisn  ano  Philosophy  after  the  Aucustam 

Ace. 

It  is  easy  l9  conceive  what  religion  would  be  in  such  a 
Eia'.e  of  socjeiy.  The  deierioration  which  we  have  obsen'cd 
in  Ihe  previous  period,  becomes  more  and  more  marked. 
The  juxtaposition  of  all  the  gods  of  the  world  in  the 
Roman  pantheon,  inipcnls  all.  If  they  had  really 
possessed  ihe  inlelligence  with  which  popular  superstition 
crtditcd  them,  ibcy  would  have  found  it  even  more 
difficult  than  did  the  augurs,  to  look  in  each  other's  fiecs 
without  laughing,  for  the  very  coexistence  of  so  many- 
supreme  gods  was  fatal  to  the  authority  of  each.  That 
mysterious  voice,  which  according  to  the  poetic  legend 
gi^-en  by  Plutarch,  sent  far  over  the  sea  the  mournful  cry, 
"Great  Pan  is  dead,"  was  a  voice  that  can«  from  the 
depths  of  men's  hearts.  It  was  the  vrice  of  an  age  of 
unbelief  proclaiming  the  end  of  paganism.*    The  oracles 

■  Pilroniiis,  "Sitj't.,"  t  fcH 

•  Arc  Oirilctl  U<UIcr,  "  Alttuc«L,-p.  a«I. 
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were  silent.  "They  are  no  more  as  formerly,"  says 
Pluiarch  again;  "in  all  the  sacred  groves,  sili^ncc  and 
sadness  reigns."  It  would  be  a  misi;ike  lo  attribute  this 
decline  of  ilcllenic  paganism  wholly  to  the  progress  of 
philosophy.  It  was  also  largely  promoted  by  the  inroads 
of  Oriental  paganism.  Two  curreiit^  were  carrying  along 
the  minds  of  men;  on  the  one  hand  was  the  current  of 
impiety,  on  the  other  that  of  superstition.  Let  ua  try 
to  analyse  the  contrary  dements  thus  at  work. 

We  may  remark  in  the  first  place,  thai  the  official, 
national  religion  no  longer  s.itislied  any.  It  had  sunk  too 
low.  Humanism  issued  in  the  adoration  of  the  Emperor. 
The  official  god  "  who  with  a  nod  and  a  frown  governs 
earth  and  sea,  and  commands  ptacc  or  war,'*'  is  the 
Emperor — too  often  a  mere  pseudonym  for  a  madman,  a 
play  actor,  or  a  monster,  or  perchance  all  these  in  one. 
The  god  is  sometimes  Caligula,  "  the  most  cruel  of  masters, 
after  having  been  the  most  servile  of  slaves;*  sometimes 
Nero,  "  who  never  neglected  the  pt-rfiTinance  of  a  single 
crime."  *  To-day  it  might  be  an  imbecile  old  man  like 
Claudius,  to-morrow  a  sanguinary  buffoon  likeCommodus, 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  was  a  mass  of  moral  pollution.* 
The  apotheosis  of  the  imperial  god  must  not  be  deferred 
till  his  death  had  cast  its  Sb:flcning  veil  over  his  frivolities. 
Augustus  had  indeed  been  allowed  to  draw  his  last 
breath,  before  the  temple  begun  for  Jupiter,*  was  dedicated 
lo  the  Emperor ;  but  the  successors  of  Augustus  claimed 
to  be  worshipped  during  their  life.  Suetonius  tells  us 
that  Caligula  caused  some  of  the  finest  statues  of  antiquity 
to  be  mutilated  that  they  might  be  surmounted  by  his 
bust,  so  that  his  head  might  be  worshipped  instead  of 
the  god's.'  This  act  of  sacrilege  faithfully  represents  the 
transformation  of  humanism,  which,  after  having  had  as 
its  symbol,  the  Jupiter  Olympus  of  Phidias,  now  accejited 
as  its  substitute,  the  hideous  bust  of  Caligula.  Such 
servile  apotheoses  were  indefinitely  mulUplit^ ;  the  pro- 


'  Pliny,  "  Puncgyr^"  157. 
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deified  their  proconsuls  in  the  hope  of  being  a 
little  less  ground  down  and  pillaged  by  ihetii.' 

Hadrian  built  temples  to  the  beautiful  youth  AntinoOs, 
the  object  of  liis  vile  passion  ;  statue«  of  hiiD  were  set  up 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  oracles  were 
delivered  in  his  name. 

Thus  the  idea  of  deity  was  being  perpetually  lowered. 
The  old  gods,  who  in  the  golden  age  of  Greece  had 
been  invested  with  a  certain  majesty,  quickly  fell  from 
their  pristine  elevation,  and  were  placed  on  the  same  ktw 
level  as  the  host  of  newly  made  gods.  The  Roman 
Flmperors  felt  themselves  at  home  in  this  degraded 
Olympus.  The  temple  of  Venus  at  Corinth  was  kept  by 
a  thousand  courtesans,  and  young  girls  who  valued  their 
purity  were  advised  to  avoid  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  We 
can  judge  how  low  w;is  the  idea  entertained  of  these 
gods,  by  the  prayers  addressed  to  them,  by  means  of 
which,  says  the  satirist  Persaus,  the  worshippers  ttiotight 
to  purchase  their  favour  and  connivance."  Tliey  dared 
not  have  uttered  aloud  the  prayers  they  thus  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  their  gods,  for  they  often  sought  the 
gratification  of  some  guilty  passion  or  the  possej^on 
of  unlawful  goods.  If  then  there  is  venal  justice  upon 
earth,  it  is  only  an  imitation  of  the  venality  of  the  gods.* 
So  far  from  malting  man  better,  they  only  make  him  a 
cringing  coward.*  Whenever  a  prince  commits  a  crime, 
it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  he  will  render  solemn 
thanks  to  the  gods."  The  conduct  of  the  priests  further 
liclps  10  discredit  the  gods  they  represent.  Their  mnrals 
are  atrocious,  and  the  people  begin  to  see  through  their 
knavish  tricks,  and  to  jeer  at  their  idle  pretensions  to 
inspiration.* 

Unbelief  and  impiety  must  needs  thrive  in  such  an 
atmosphere.  Cicero  had  already  said,  when  speaking  of 
iM  old  mythology  :  "Thinkest  thou  I  am  fool  enough  to 


"Tcmpla  etlini  procuntulibus  dcMrn!.*    SuMoniiM,  AuEi  5S> 
Sec  t)ic  whole  111  the  Kcond  Satire  ttt  PcruBiia. 
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believe  in  all  these  f;iti-«  ? " '  "  Who  now  believes  in 
Hippoccntaurs  and  CInmer.-tit  ?  Or  what  old  woman  is 
now  to  be  found  so  we^k  and  ignorant  ils  to  stand  in  fear 
of  those  infernal  mon&ters  which  once  so  terrified  man- 
kind?"* Vespasian  exclaimed  in  the  moment  of  death  : 
"Woe  is  mel  1  am  about  to  become  a  god."  If  in  thcdmu 
of  Cicero,  unbelief  had  run  to  such  lengths,  we  may 
imagine  what  it  became  in  the  two  following  cciitiirics.  As 
fast  as  the  new  gods  were  made,  the  old  ones  were  done 
away  with.  It  was  but  a  step  from  the  a|>otheosis  of  a 
Cccsar  to  the  degradation  of  an  Olympian  god.  If  it  took 
so  little  to  make  a  new  god,  might  it  not  well  be  argued 
that  the  old  ones  had  no  better  title  to  respect  ?  when 
once  the  element  of  poetry  and  idealism  was  climiDatcd 
from  the  old  mythology,  the  gods  were  no  longer  any- 
thing more  than  men  of  corrupt  liv-ea. 

This  incredulity  was  not  confined  to  the  cultured  classes ; 
it  spread  through  all  grades  of  the  people.  Whenever 
any  great  calamity  occurred,  the  people  tore  down  the 
altars  and  sometimes  even  cast  out  the  pcnales  upon  the 
highway,*  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  there 
arose  from  the  crowd  of  fugitives,  voices  declaring  that 
there  were  no  gods.*  Yet  through  all  this  impiety  there 
ran  an  under-current  of  superstition,  which  by  the  follow 
ing  period  had  acquired  such  force  as  to  lead  to  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  restore  ancient  paganism.  "Superstition," 
says  Cicero,  "pursues  and  presses  on  its  victim.  The 
meeting  wiih  a  priest,  the  sight  of  a  sacrifice,  the  hearing 
of  an  oracle,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the 
rolling  of  thunder,  any  of  these  suflkes  to  arouse  its 
terrors."*  This  superstition  oflen  assumes  the  character 
of  gross  fctichism.  Many  men  imagined  that  it  was 
possible  by  magic  arts,  in  some  way  to  imprison  the  gods 
in  their  statues.*     We  know  to  what  a  large  extent  magic 
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arts  were  pracliaed,  and  with  what  avidity  the  p&cudo- 
inarvellcius  was  accepted.  The  magicians  and  pric&ts 
took  advantage  of  this  credulity  for  their  own  ends. 
They  pretended  to  have  charms  by  which  they  could 
bring  hea\'en  down  to  eaiili  and  vkr.  vma,  dry  up  foun- 
tains, evolte  the  maneK  of  the  dead,  resist  the  powers  of 
(he  gods,  put  out  the  stars  and  kindle  the  flanies  of 
Tartarus."'  Thessaha  was  the  native  soil  of  magic  from 
whence  it  spread  far  and  wide.  This  devotion  to  magic 
arts  was  perfectly  natural  in  an  age  of  pantheism,  when 
the  only  deities  worshipped  were  the  forms  of  nature 
under  various  names.  It  arose  also  out  of  the  longing 
for  salvation,  (or  deliverance  which,  however  dimly 
realised,  was  agitating  men's  hearts.  All  the  old  gods 
had  been  found  wanting.  Now  the  only  hope  was  in  the 
unknown,  and  chiefly  in  the  hidden  powers  of  the  mys- 
terious goddess  Isis,  who  contained  in  heiself  the  principle 
of  universal  life.* 

It  was  this  same  aspiration  alter  the  unknown  whkh 
inclined  the  minds  of  men  to  fort-ign  superstitions.  Corv- 
temporary  writers  give  abundant  testimony  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  foniis  of  worship  which  were  the  more 
sought  after  in  proportion  to  Iheir  strangeness,  Tacitus, 
the  representative  of  the  old  Roman  spirit,  bitterly  com- 
plains of  these  innovations.*  The  new  religions  had  a 
special  attraction  for  wtjnien  and  children.'  Strangely 
enough  it  was  in  the  direction  of  ancient  Egypt  and  the 
East  that  eyes  were  now  turned.  The  Jews,  who  up  to 
this  time  had  been  held  in  abhorrence,  now  made  many 
proselytes,  and  the  Emperors  were  oblij;;ed  to  pass  decrees 
against  them.  Claudius  positively  forbade  the  IntrodtK- 
tion  of  foreign  superstitions  and  a  decree  of  proscription 
was  passed  upon  the  Jews  in  Rome.  Such  arbitrary 
measures  were,  however,  powerless  to  check  the  current 
that  had  set  in  in  the  minds  of  men. 


'  Aputciu^  "  Met.,"  i.  49. 
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The  worship  of  Serapis  and  of  Isis,  of  Cybule — tlie  great 
mother — and  of  the  Asiatic  Aphrodite  became  general,  and 
bears  evidence  at  once  to  the  corruption  of  the  limes,  and 
to  its  religious  necessities.  In  connection  with  ftie 
worship  of  the  "  great  mother "  were  ce.  tani  solemn 
purifications  called  Taurobi>!i(r.  which  consisted  in  sprin- 
kling the  entire  petson  with  the  blood  of  a  bull.  No 
expiation  was  of  so  much  virtue  as  this,  and  he  who  had 
performed  it  might  transmit  its  benefits  to  his  neighbours, 
to  his  native  city,  and  even  to  the  Emperor  himself. ' 

This  eager  desire  to  try  new  modes  of  worship,  this 
look  of  hope  turned  towards  the  East,  and  especially 
towards  Judaea,  indicates  that  a  great  crisis  was  at  hand. 
Suetonius  says :  "  The  idea  has  spread  through  the  East, 
that  it  was  decreed  by  the  fates,  that  the  dominion  of  the 
world  was  to  pass  to  men  sprung  from  Judxa."  *  This 
idea  must  have  travelled  into  the  East  from  the  West. 
How  else  can  we  account  for  this  singular  turning  of  the 
minds  of  men  at  this  time  towards  the  Jews?  Be  this  as 
il  may,  however,  the  same  ennui  which  led  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire  to  try  and  drown  the  sense  of  satiety 
in  the  wildest  excesses  of  luxurious  living,  also  opened 
the  way  for  these  foreign  superstitions.  With  all  their  old 
beliefs  shattered,  yet  still  athirst  for  truth,  the  Romans 
were  ready  to  knock  at  every  door,  to  try  every  fresh 
form  of  religion.  Any  one  who  brought  anything  new 
was  welcome.  Every  religious  charlatan  found  ready 
dupes.  This  explains  the  singular  fortune  of  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana,  of  whom  Philostralus  has  given  us  so 
full  an  account.'  He  was  bom  at  the  close  of  the  tirst 
century,  and  was  set  up  as  the  rival  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
some  enemies  of  the  new  religion.  His  birth  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  miraculous  and  to  have  been  foretold 
by  Proteus.  A^er  studying  at  Tarsus,  Apollonius  bo 
took  himself  to  the  temple  of  iCsculapius  at  j4^g^,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  wrought  many  mi:ac]c.4.  Having  taken 
■  vow  of  poverty,  he  first  exhausted  all  that  Greece  had 

'  Bc-isder,  L  p.  3961,  H  Mf. 
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to  ttach  him,  aud  then  travelled  tlirough  A«i»  Minor, 
going  from  city  to  cliy,  and  discoursing  like  Pythagoras, 
upon  d  vine  riles.  He  nest  repaired  to  Babylon,  and 
coiiiuhjd  the  magi  and  Brahmans,  who  (it  is  said)  imparted 
to  him  some  theurgic  secrets.  He  also  visited  India  and 
disputed  with  Indian  gymnosophisls.  His  return  waa 
«  triumph.  He  deelait'd  himself  to  be  a  proplwt  He 
fortiold  the  plague  at  Kphesus.  In  Rome  he  restored  a 
dead  maiden  to  life.  He  subsequently  visited  tgypt,  and 
linally  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Domitian  for  trying 
to  excite  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  against  the  tyrant. 
He  escaped  by  an  exercise  of  his  miraculous  powcn, 
and  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  proclaimed  the  death  of 
Domilian  at  the  very  moment  when  it  took  place.  A 
short  time  after  this  he  disappeared,  and  his  disciples  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  translated  by  the  gods.  Through 
this  tissue  of  fables,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  thread  of 
Oriental  gnosticism  entwined  with  Greek  subtlety, 
magic  blended  with  asceticism,  a  combination  sure  to 
commend  itself  to  an  age  of  expiring  paganism.  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  was  the  worthy  hero  of  a  lime  of  confused 
aspirations  and  universal  syncretism.  This  crafty  mjf- 
gician  who  claimed  to  be  at  once  a  prot>hct  and  a 
deliverer,  only  achieved  such  grral  successes  because  tht 
Grecu-Koman  world  was  awaiting  in  vague  expectancy, 
the  Deliverer  who  was  to  come,  or  rather  who  was  alreudy 
come  in  the  midst  of  a  despised  nation.  False  Messiaha 
only  succeed  in  an  age  which  is  sighing  fur  Him  who  is 
the  true  Messiah. 

Women,  those  at  least  who  were  not  carried  away  by 
the  sensuous  and  sclf-inrlulgent  spiril  of  the  age,  fostered 
these  popular  superstitions.  It  is  always  less  easy  for 
women  than  for  men  to  give  up  all  religion  Hence  we 
often  find  a  sceptical  husband  and  a  believing  vrifc. 
There  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  epitaptis  on  a 
tomb  at  Corcyra.  The  husband,  one  Evodus,  died  first, 
and  gave  directions  tliat  an  inscription  should  be  placed 
on  his  tomb,  advising  all  future  generations  to  allow  body 
and  soul  to  enjoy  as  long  as  they  ptssibly  eoiild,  the 
gocd  things  of  this  life,  for  "when  once  the  soul  ha.t  left 
the  body,  it  will  never  again  see  anything  of  the  upnci 
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world."  The  widow  of  ihis  Epimrcnn,  on  ihe  contrar)-, 
declares  i.i  the  most  positive  manner  in  llie  parallel  in- 
scription, that  her  soul  is  an  inhabitant  of  heaven  while 
h(:r  body  remains  beneath  the  ground.' 

Philosophy  was  not  more  successful  than  religion  in 
putting  new  life  into  this  mori^iund  society.  Like  ait  and 
iiteraturi*,  philosophy  was  an  importation  from  Greece, 
and  suffered  in  Rome  from  a  forced  and  aitiRcial  develop- 
ment. The  Roman  mind  was  initiated  into  the  h^her 
problems  of  Hellenic  philosophy,  without  passing  through 
the  introductory  stages.  Less  8cnsiti\'c  thin  the  Greek 
to  fine  shades  of  thought,  and  caring  only  for  strong  well- 
defined  colours,  the  Roman  translattd  into  his  exact  pros« 
those  subtle  dialectics,  which  so  skilfully  combined  hetero- 
geneous elements,  and  made  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
at  once  a  Platoniat  3nd  a  sceptic,  an  Epicurean  and  a 
temperate  liver. 

In  Rome  every  school  was  compelled  to  show  its 
colours  and  to  follow  out  its  principles  to  their  full  con- 
sequences, even  if  in  doing  so  it  sealed  its  own  doom. 
Stoicism  alone  derived  some  advantage  from  being  trans- 
planted to  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  because  it  was  in 
harmony  with  the  best  aspects  of  the  Roman  character. 

Outside  the  schools,  properly  so  called,  there  was  a 
certain  philosophic  spirit  abroad  among  the  cultivated 
classes.  It  was  practically  a  spirit  of  scepticism,  profess- 
ing ironical  scorn  for  all  the  nobler  aspirations  of  the  soul, 
and  ridiculing  everything  outside  the  sphere  of  pleasure 
and  material  interests,  This  attitude  of  settled  indifference 
was  exactly  expressed,  not  without  a  touch  of  cynicism* 
in  the  ironical  question  addressed  by  Hlate  to  Jesus 
Christ.  "  What  is  truth  ?"  The  infiucncc  of  this  prac- 
tical scepticism  was  counterbalanced  by  another  infiu- 
mce,  which  became  increasingly  powerful  in  the  decline 
of  tlie  old  pagan  world.  This  wa*  the  pantheistic  tend- 
ency leading  mankind  back  by  a  drcultous  path,  to  the 
starting  point  of  all  idolatries.  This  tendency,  accom- 
panied with  gross  superstitions,  prevailed,  as  wc  have 
seen,  in  the  degenerate  paganism  of  imperial  Rome,  which 

'  See  "Tnwl on  Gi*ek  Edsraplu."  by  S«lc«ionR<(nwh, pp.  i«o:.  170J. 
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was  saturated  with  Oriental  idt^as.  But  it  insinuates!  ilstH 
also  among  the  higher  classes,  and  gained  adherents 
among  high-minded  men  who  would  have  refused  lo 
worship  the  "great  mother,"  or  to  associate  with  bcr 
impure  priests.  Thus  Pliny  the  Elder  declared  in  his 
great  work,  which  is  a  vast  repertory  of  the  knowledge 
of  his  time,  that  the  world  is  a  great  eternal  divinity,  not 
(Icrixing  its  existence  Irom  any  creative  cause,  nor  ever 
to  have  an  end.'  Varro,  who  died  more  than  a  ccnniry 
before  the  Empire,  seems  to  have  professed  an  atheism 
identical  with  that  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  St.  Augustine,  in 
the  7th  Book  of  his  "City  of  God,"  refutes  Varro's  theory 
of  the  "  Divine  Antiquities."  Varro  held  that  there  was 
one  soul  of  the  world,  the  different  attributes  of  which 
had  received  the  names  of  divers  gods." 

If  wi!  now  turn  to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  we  are 
confronted  first  with  the  New  Academy,  introduced  into 
Rome  by  Carneades  towards  the  dose  of  the  Republic.  It 
was  well -adapted  to  prepare  the  transition  from  the  stormy 
lilierty  of  the  Republican  times  to  the  dull  servitude  of  the 
Empire.  It  Wiis  its  chief  honour  to  number  among  its 
disdpJes  the  greatest  orator  and  finest  mind  of  the  age 
— Cicero — of  whom  PHny  the  Elder  eloquently  said  that 
he  had  broadened  the  moral  boundaries  uf  hi«  fath' 
land.'  Cicero  was  not  one  of  those  frivolous  Sophists, 
who  only  tried  to  make  a  gain  of  philosophy.  He 
valued  it  for  its  own  sake.  It  was  to  him  the  medicine 
of  the  aoul*  and  he  expresses  his  wish  to  retire  under  its 
shadow  for  help  and  protection.  He  loves  truth,  but  it 
seems  ever  to  elude  him.  I  laving  been  too  early  initiated 
into  the  results  of  Greek  speculation,  he  has  drunk  of  a 
cup  that  makes  the  brain  reel.  A  scholar  rather  than  a 
philosopher,  he  sinks  under  the  weight  of  all  those  systems 
which  he  loves  to  enumerate.  He  no  longer  knows 
where  truth  is  to  be  found.     Nowhere  can  he  see  absolute 
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truth,  for  what  doctrine  lias  not  been  refilled  ?  Thus 
he  accepts  the  coi  .-rlusions  of  the  New  Academy,  and 
endorses  its  dictum  that  man  cannot  rise  above  the 
probable.'  Me  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  sorrowful  necessity 
of  abandoning  the  search  after  truth.*  His  curious  work 
on  the  "  Nature  of  the  Gods,"  is  a  refutation  of  Epictiri-an- 
iso  by  Stoicism,  and  of  both  by  the  systems  of  the  New 
Academy. 

In  his  treatise  on  Divination,  Cicero  lays  a  daring  hand 
on  paganism.  He  tears  it  to  tatters  and  jeers  at  it 
pitilessly  ;  but  in  all  this  heap  of  ruins,  he  fkiU  to  find 
the  materials  for  a  new  building,  and  moreover  fully  con- 
fesses that  he  doubts  of  everything,  doubts  even  himself: 
"  El  mihi  ifisi  diffidnts" 

Yet  the  noble  aspects  of  his  nature  bring  him  into 
sympathy  with  the  god  of  Plato  and  with  his  exalted 
spirituality,  which  he  nobly  expounds  in  his  "  Hortcn- 
sius,"  though  never  himself  arriving  at  full  certainty.* 

He  is  less  negative  in  morals.  His  treatise  on  duty  ia 
full  of  fine  passages  breathing  the  true  spirit  of  Platonism. 
In  his  sublime  protest  against  tyranny  and  usurpation, 
we  catch  the  last  accents  of  the  dying  liberty  of  Rome.' 
Cicero's  moral  standpoint  is  however  far  lower  than 
the  Platonist  principle  of  conformity  to  God.  This  arises 
from  his  failure  to  grasp  spiritual  truths.  As  he  was 
never  able  to  shake  off  his  sceptidsm,  he  never  has 
_  before  him  an  unchangeable  divine  type,  higher  than 
man.*  He  ihtreforc  turns  necessarily  rather  to  man  than 
to  God  for  the  rule  of  life.  This  will  be  found  not  in 
holiness  but  in  uprightness,  that  is  to  say  in  that  which 
is  generally  esteemed  among  men.  Consequently  the 
highest  moral  motive  will  be  the  love  of  glory.  Cicero 
falls  again  and  again  into  a  happy  inconsistency,  as  when 
he  recognises  the  divine  element  of  conscience,  and  pro- 
claims the  universality  of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  which 
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even  wicked  men  cannot  shake  off.'  On  ihe  whole,  how- 
ever, he  remains  a  disciple  of  Carneades,  and  all  his 
eloquence,  ccmbined  with  his  moral  elevation,  doc»  not 
avail  to  cover  the  void  left  by  his  scepticism. 

The  philosophy  nf  Epicurus  res[>ondcd  so  exactly  lo 
the  instincts  cf  Rome,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the 
world,  that  if  it  had  not  exi^ited  it  must  needs  have  been 
invented.  It  had  the  good  fortune  lo  be  introduced  by 
a  great  pcet,  whose  nervous  and  graphic  style  seenied  to 
dignify  to  somf  extent  a  doctrine  in  itsclfabjccL  Lucrelius 
made  use  of  Epicurtanism  as  a  weapcn  a|;ainst  the  old 
mythok'gy,  with  which  he  was  angrily  indignant.  "Let 
us  trample  religion  under  oar  feet,"  said  he;  "  lei  it  haA-e 
its  turn,  and  let  our  victory  over  it  exalt  us  to  hea\-en  !  "* 
Religion  seemed  to  him  the  height  of  immorality.  "  What 
crimes  has  it  not  instigated!"*  He  would  banish  it  from 
the  earth,  so  that  the  vague  terrors  of  Ihe  suu!  might  be 
dissipated  with  its  imaginary  gf  ds.*  Death  cease»  to  be 
anything  when  the  soul  is  admitted  to  be  mortal.*  Thus 
by  a  singular  misconception,  Lucretius  thinks  to  set  mar. 
free  by  taking  away  his  faith  in  God  and  immortality,  not 
perceiving  that  he  has  hit  upon  the  surest  method  to  des- 
troy liberty  itself.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  seems  to  him 
(he  <|uiet  harbour  from  which  he  tray  sur\ey  with  satis- 
faction the  turmoils  of  an  ambitious  philus<.^iy ;  and  he 
does  not  sec  that  his  vaunted  harbour  is  choked  up  with 
corrosive  substances  which  will  soon  cat  away  the  timbers 
of  his  vessel.  Better  the  high  seas  with  all  their  storms 
than  this  soul-deadening  calm.  This  Irsson  at  least 
imperial  Rone  read  to  the  world. 

In  truth,  Lucretius  did  not  remain  in  this  commodious 
haven.  More  than  any  of  his  coniemponirics  uas  he 
tossed  about  with  the  stormy  waves.  I  Ic  too  made  ship- 
wnck  ;  and  never  was  ihete  a  more  bitter  confession  than 
that  wrung  from  his  lips  of  the  misery  of  an  existerKc 

'  "Cujui  Ionia  viB  Fit  r.r  illi  (jitidrn)  qui  mslcficio  ct  actttre  inucantur 
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without  God.  W.is  it  not  he  who  said  "  Vita,  mors  est"  's 
and  while  he  denied  ihal  there  is  a  hell  beneath  our  feet, 
did  he  not  prove  that  there  is  a  present  hell  in  the  breast 
of  the  guilty  man  ?  This  is  the  true  Prometheus  gnawed 
by  the  insatiable  viilture.  Before  his  death  Lucretius,  by 
'iie  very  voice  of  his  despair,  cried  out  for  a  deliverer. 

The  poetical  afflatus  which  transfigured  the  early 
Epicureans,  headed  by  Horiice,  is  completely  wanting 
in  the  same  school  under  the  Empire.  It  becomes  simply 
a  school  of  self-indulgence,  and  quickly  loaes  the  deli- 
cate refinement,  which  in  Greece  led  it  to  recognise 
virtue  as  giving  zest  to  picasuie,  and  temperance  as  a 
means  of  prolonging  it.  Its  final  utterance  is  simply  one 
of  gross  sensiiality,  Plutarch  characterises  it  truly  when 
he  m;«kcs  his  Epicurean  philosopher  say  :  "  I^t  our  whole 
life  be  one  feast  of  pleasure ! "  '  The  influence  of  siirh  a 
doctrine  makes  itself  felt  alike  in  the  social  and  the  moral 
life.  Its  disciples  say:  "A  man  must  not  aim  to  b'^  a 
brave  warrior,  an  orator,  a  public  man  or  a  magistrate, 
he  must  be  content  to  enjoy  life."  Plntarch  says  ;  "  The 
Epicureans  teach  men  lorenounccall  political  life."'  Such 
a  philosophy  might  well  please  despots,  but  what  a  deteri- 
oration does  it  show  from  the  old  state  of  society,  in  which 
every  citizen  lived  but  for  the  Slate  I 

To  Roman  Stoicism  belongs  the  honour  of  having  sought 
to  bring  about  the  moral  salvation  of  a  moribund  state  of 
society,  by  kindling  aspirations  after  a  purer  religion  ;  but 
it  failed  utterly  in  its  liigh  initiative.  In  the  frni  place, 
it  lacked  the  lever  of  a  powerful  doctrine,  the  only  ooe 
which  is  really  effective  in  raising  men.  It  had  nothing 
hut  scorn  for  the  great  philosophers  who  tried  lo  explam 
lhing»  by  bold  metaphysics.  It  ridiculed  lolly  speculation, 
as  the  tying  of  a  many-stranded  knot  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  undoing  it ;  as  simply  an  idle  exercise  of  the  faculties, 
like  a  game  of  chess.*  There  is  in  truth  a  tone  of  melan- 
choly beneath  this  seeming  scorn.  It  hides  discoungentcnt 
bitter  to  bear.  How  many  disillusions  m-'-i  have  come, 
before  a  man  thus  gives  up  all   high  u.  ...rchl     When 
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philosophy  begins  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  applications 
of  its  principles,  wc  are  reminded  of  the  prince  of 
Syracuse  who  from  being  a  king,  turned  schoolmaster. 
Wc  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  grardcur  in  Roman 
Stoicism ;  for  declamatory  and  theatrical  as  it  sometimes 
is,  it  yet  conlriists  nobly  with  the  abject  life  around  it. 
The  energy  which  it  develops  is,  howc^-er,  wholly  passive. 
Its  ptrk-ction  is  simply  callousness,  "Wc  must  climb," 
says  Seneca,  "to  a  height  which  the  shafts  of  fate  cannot 
reach."'  A  desolating  fatalism  Js  at  the  basis  of  the 
whole  system.  Fata  »os  duamli^  Tkt/airs  art  our  leaders, 
this  is  the  motto  of  the  Stoics.  It  does  not  compromise 
Ihem  much,  or  make  them  dangerous  to  the  Caesars. 
For  tl  e  rest,  ihey  know  how  to  aceommodatc  themset\-es 
to  human  weakness;  and  when  utter  impassivcness  seems 
a  thing  too  hard  to  attain,  they  counsel  suicide.  The 
Stoic  philosopher  says:  "Against  the  ills  of  life  1  set 
the  boon  of  death.*  All  limes  and  all  plaees  show  us 
how  easy  it  is  to  renounce  life." 

Thus  suicide  is  the  final  utterance  of  the  Stoic.  While 
the  Epicurean  said  to  the  Roman  of  the  Decline:  "Stifle 
thy  soul  with  joyance  ;"  the  Stoic  said,  "  Kill  thyself  and 
die  erect  in  the  consciousness  of  thine  cwn  strength." 
To  both  alike  is  lacking  the  inspiration  of  a  truly  noUe 
and  fruitful  life. 

There  is  one  man  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  in- 
carnation of  Roman  Stoicism  with  all  its  contradictions. 
This  is  Seneca.  Might  we  not  think  we  were  listen- 
ing to  a  Fetlier  of  the  Church  when  he  eloquently  ex- 
claims :  "  Deo  pattrt  liUrtas :  *  to  obey  God  is  to  be 
free.  I  yield  to  no  constraint;  I  snfier  notliing  in  my 
own  despite ;  I  do  not  simply  submit  to  God ;  1  make  his 
will  mine."* 

Again  he  says :  "  God  by  aflliction  proves,  strengthens 
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and  prepares  ihe  soul  of  the  just  for  himself.'  He  wills 
Ihat  we  should  bear  with  tiie  thankless,  with  a  soul  ulm, 
merciful  and  great,  for  [>cr.ii3lent  good  triumphs  ov«r  ill.* 
The  image  of  God  ought  not  to  be  wrought  in  silver  or 
gold ;  it  must  be  sought  in  the  heart  of  the  just  who  is 
true  to  his  source'  There  is  a  friendship,  or  to  speak 
more  truly,  a  likeness  between  the  good  man  and  God.* 
Yet  no  man  can  say  he  is  wholly  innocent;  for  in  so  doing 
he  would  speak  against  tlie  witness  of  his  conscience."* 
In  other  passages,  Seneca  seems  to  anticipate  some  of  the 
greatest  reforms  wrought  by  Christianity.  He  pleads  the 
cause  of  the  slave ;  he  shows  how  he  has  in  him  the 
nature  of  a  man,  which  must  ''ever  be  held  in  honour." 

He  speaks  also  eloquently  of  that  great  republic  which 
is  not  confined  to  any  country  and  to  which  all  men  belong. 
"  We  have  the  world  for  our  fatherland."  *  The  games  of 
t)ie  Circus  draw  from  him  this  noble  exclamation  ;  "  Man, 
that  sacred  tiling  to  man,  is  killed  for  our  diversion."" 
Ihe  idea  of  humanity  thus  shines  out  in  the  decline  of 
the  old  world  like  the  light  that  conies  before  the  dawn. 
Cicero  had  already  preached  wh.it  he  called  the  love  of 
the  human  race.*  Plutarch  invokes  "that  Divinity  who 
is  neither  Greek  nor  barbarian,  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
which  under  various  names,  presides  over  the  deiiinies 
of  nations."*  Seneca  had  also,  like  Pliny  the  Younger 
and  Plutarch,  a  high  ideal  of  marriage.  Plutarch  in  his 
"  Marriage  Precepts,"  enjoined  cluistity  as  a  virtue  that 
should  go  with  the  bride  even  into  the  arms  of  her 
husband.  She  should  lie  gentle,  amiable,  pure,  and  yet 
devoted  to  the  graces,  adorned,  not  with  diamonds,  but 
with  virtue,  and  desiring  the  harmony  which  results  from 
a  perfect  union,  more  than  the  musician  desires  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds.     It  is  remarkable  to  see  this  new 
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outcome  of  the  _ 

rot  suppose  Seneca  to  have  be«n  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul  in 
order  to  understand  how  such  a  vision  of  moral  beauty 
came  to  him.' 

It  was,  however,  but  a  transitory  impulse  which  ihus 
raised  expiring  paganism  above  itself.  This  same  Seneca, 
who  seemed  at  times  to  have  anticipated  Christianity 
it^lf,  fell  back  again  and  again  into  all  llie  errors  of 
the  pantheisni  of  the  Stoics,  He  held  that  God  was 
inseparable  from  nature,'  The  sun  was  still  a  divinity 
to  him.  The  soul  was  composed  of  various  elements,* 
among  which  he  distinguished  one  rational  and  two 
irratioiia!  parts;  the  reason  was  the  divine  element  ii 
man.*  A  man  deprived  of  reason  and  a  wicked  man  wen 
to  him  one  and  the  same.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
moral  freedom.  Philosophy  has  no  power  to  reform  o«rj 
natural  character.  This  moralist,  so  siibltc  and  at  times 
even  sublime,  accepts  as  his  highlcst  ideal,  the  absolute 
indifference  of  the  sage,  who  from  the  chill  heights  )f 
reason,  casts  a  pitying  glance  upon  all  other  beings,  not 
excepting,  in  hit  supreme  self-complacency,*  even  Jupiter 
himself.* 

Epictetus,  who  lived  a  short  time  after  him,  profcssedl 
a  philosophy  no  less  paradoxical,  but  his  life  was  more 
consistent  with  his  doctrine.  We  might  quote  a  number 
of  admirable  maxims  of  his,  collected  in  the  "  Enchiridion,* 
a  sort  of  manual  edited  by  his  disciples  and  containing 
a  summary  of  his  teaching.  He  says:  " The  oracles  area 
only  to  be  consulted  when  neither  reason  nor  conscienee 
speak  clearly.'  Conscience  requires  that  we  be  faithful 
to  our  moral  principles,  as  much  when  we  are  alone  as 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.*    No  sophism  can  release  ua 
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from  this  obligation.  Let  us  not  i>r<;;cnd,  in  order  lo 
gratify  our  ambition,  that  we  are  bound  tu  work  for  the 
good  of  others.  Our  morahty  is  the  good  of  others,"' 
Epicteius  enjoins  chastity,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
the  avoidance  of  vainglory  and  even  a  certain  humihty, 
not  without  some  analogy  with  the  Christian  virtue.* 
Thus  he  says ;  "  He  who  slanders  me  might  truly  say 
far  worse  things  a^  me  if  he  knew  me  altogether.  The 
truly  wise  man  neither  blames  nor  praises  any  one ;  he 
complains  of  no  one;  he  never  speaks  of  hiiuaclf  as  if 
he  were  anything."'  It  is  obvious  that  Epictetus  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  a  new  spirit,  and  that  he 
himself  in  some  measure  anticipated  Christianity.  He 
did  not,  however,  wholly  escape  the  hurtful  influence  of 
Stoicism.  When  he  speaks  of  our  duties  generally,  we 
agree  with  him ;  but  when  he  comes  to  explain  what  he 
means  by  duly,  the  agreement  ceases.  His  great  principle 
is  that  man  should  attach  no  value  to  anything  except 
what  is  essentially  part  of  himself,  that  is  reason,  and  not 
to  outward  good,  nor  to  the  body,  which  is  no  real  part 
of  him,*  If  we  assent  to  this  truth,  we  shall  be  delivered 
from  all  snlTcnng,  for  we  shall  see  that  no  po&»ble 
reverse,  sitkiitss  or  death,  can  really  touch  us,'  We 
shall  thus  attain  to  a  philosophical  inditlercnce.  As  it 
is  of  the  first  moment,  that  we  should  not  allow  our* 
selves  to  be  troubled  by  anything  foreign  to  ourselves, 
we  cannot  be  moved  by  the  suffering  or  sinning  of  our 
iieighbour.  Epictetus  classes  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
philosopher  among  the  things  foreign  to  him.  We  see 
at  once  how  wide  an  inter^-al  there  is  between  this  morality 
and  that  of  Christianity.  It  is  indeed  a  harsh  and  power- 
less morality,  a  morality  of  abstinence  merely.  Its  final 
utterance  is:  "Abstain,"  tHr(;fou.*  Wc  find  the  same 
weakness   in    the   morality   of  Marcus  Aurelius,   as   the 


>  ■■Enchlrittion,''c^xxiL 
■  Ibid,,  ('.  zIriiL 

ill  tffti  rtiM  4  iViiTat  n.    c,  lixii, 

•  Ibit).,  c.  \ii. 

•  Ibid.,  c.  Rii. 

•  Ibid.,  c.  hnL 
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character  of  that  virtuous  yet  perseciiling  Emperor  comes 
out  in  [he  history  of  the  second  century. 

Such  a  philosophy,  while  it  did  honour  to  humantt]^ 
in  many  aspects,  was  not  capable  of  effecting  a  true 
niorni  reformation,  although  its  adherent*  sedulously 
aimed  at  this,  and  founded  a  sort  of  philosophic  pastorate, 
which  went  so  far  as  to  supply  learned  almoners  to  tlie 
great  families  belonging  to  their  school,' 

Shortly  after  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  noble  attempt  was 
made  to  arrest  the  universal  decadence.  There  mre 
generous  hearts  which  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  severe 
iudgment  passed  by  the  ancient  world  upon  ilself.  These 
rose  in  defence  of  the  common  cause,  and  like  a  picked 
troop,  rallying  a  half-routed  army  around  the  standard, 
they  strenuously  withstood  the  genera]  tendency  of  the 
times.  Not  finding  in  any  of  the  philosophical  schools 
of  the  day,  the  elements  of  a  religious  restoration,  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  systeui  which  had  done  tnost 
to  exalt  Hellenism,  namely  thai  Platonist  idealism  which 
was  the  purest  glory  of  the  past,  Plutarch  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  class  of  mind.  Although  belonging  to 
B  period  immediately  following  on  the  appearance  of 
Christianity,  he  may  be  included  in  this  brief  summary 
of  ancient  philosophy  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  prepara- 
tion,  because  he  nrpresenis  a  tendency  which  existed  bcTorv 
his  time  and  wliich  he  only  carried  on  to  its  logical 
issues.  He  did  not  leave  behind  him  any  new  doctrine, 
for  he  only  accentuated  certain  points  in  the  teaching  of 
Plato.  Thus  he  more  distinctly  formulated  dualism,  and 
widened  the  gulf  hetween  the  supreme  God  and  the 
creation.  The  influence  of  the  East  is  very  marked  in 
his  teaching;  which  partakes  largely  of  the  syncretism  o( 

'  On  Ibis  subject  »ee  M.  Mxtho's  very  inlcreating  book:  "Xx^ 
nioiull&tcs  sous  I'enipirc."  Sneca  says  o[  one  ol  ihofc  (ondcnilicd  uiMler 
Cuh^ulii,  tliHl  lie  was  iucoin|>Mucd  by  bis  philofopber.  "  ProMXiuclntur 
cum  pliiioRit[.liii»  »uu*~  (Oc  TranquilL,  14).  M.  Ilavcl  hu  ibly  Hninc 
to(ttlicr  the  pcarlii  of  the  Stoic  pliito»0|ihy.  in  order  to  ihow  that  IIm 
(jo*pc]  is  to  be  found  in  Seneca,  But  lie  docs  not  brine  out  auflicicinly 
tbc  tort  lliat  the  thicad  en  nhich  these  pearls  woe  «tiuD|[  tvcrlhtr  Wat 
alloKillicr  ttilTctciil  itoni  that  cf  Chnsliaiiily.  He  a>  knowldJco  liowcvcT 
on  the  one  hard,  that  the  Stoics  of  Kome  ccnsliintly  capilulair']  to  tbe 
bat.^nal  rctigliin,  and  on  the  olhn  hiind  he  atlmitB  their  inconaiitcncks 
•iiij  latml  icc|.lluun.    Vol.  iL  pp.  I36-    11& 
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[he  age.  The  reh'gioiis  restoration  which  he  attempts 
is  only  apparent ;  he  dues  but  prepare  the  way  for  neo- 
Platonism,  He  is  constantly  carried  away  by  the  current 
he  is  trying  lo  stem.  If  he  turns  to  the  past  it  is  that  the 
actual  state  of  the  world  docs  not  satisfy  him.  This  is 
his  way  of  anticipating  tne  future ;  moreover  he  carries 
into  his  loving  invcstii;ation  of  the  past,  all  the  moral 
and  intellectual  acuteiKss  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 

Plutarch's  first  endeavour  is  to  give  vividness  to  that 
antiquity  of  which  he  would  perpetuate  the  remembrance. 
He  rears  a  noble  monument  to  the  past  in  his  "Lives," 
and  this  is  his  own  best  title  to  fame.  Herodotus  who 
narrated,  as  Homer  sang,  without  philosophical  bias  and 
intent,  had  painted  in  its  true  colours,  this  golden  age  of 
Greek  polytheism.  Plutarch,  whose  great  aim  is  to  ideal- 
ise, writes  a  special  essay  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of 
the  historian,  entitled  :  "On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus," 
At  the  same  time,  he  combats  with  no  little  asperity. 
Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  which  were  his  natural 
enemies.  On  the  other  hand  he  exalts  the  school  ot 
Pythagoras  beyond  measure,  because  he  justly  regards 
it  as  the  precursor  of  Platonism.'  On  the  same  grounds, 
he  vindicates  all  the  religious  institutions  of  aniiecit 
Greece.  In  his  treatise  on  the  oracles  of  the  Pythoness, 
he  complains  of  the  over-relinemenc  of  the  Greeks 
who  reject  them  on  account  of  their  inelegant  verbiage. 
His  Treatise  on  Superstition  is  designed  lo  rebuke 
incredulity  and  fanaticism,  the  two  extremes  between 
V.  liich  the  spirit  of  the  iigc  alternated.  He  would 
fain  bring  his  contemporaries  back  to  the  calm  faith 
Mhich  characterises  the  childhood  of  nations,  but  alas! 
an  old  and  sceptical  generation  cannot  thus  become 
again  as  a  little  child.  Of  this  Plutarch  is  himself  an 
<xample.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  tries  to  exalt  the  old 
religion.  He  feels  that  it  is  [>3S5ing  away,  and  he  pours 
out  an  eloquent  lamentation  over  it.  He  himself  no  longer 
believes  in  it ;  at  least  he  cannot  accept  it  in  the  old  form. 
He  H  fain  to  trace  the  same  fundamental  beliefs  in  all 
religions,  and  in  his  essay  on  Isis  and  Osiria  he  tries  to 


'  See  the  trralue :  wtft  aa^(«^>lai. 
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cuafcfah  the  identity  of  the  Gnxk  mjtfa*    wish  the  old 

nJnCIDO   of  E^pTpL       11    MOvd    itLMX%JU^    be 

M>  bdie  tke  SEM9  o(  Udk^ 
L  «■  pvdy  pfejaerf  c^teatioBS  of  the  Bjrtln. 
TliwheRCwd*  Owis  and  BacAw  as  pirwajii^  the 

idcriJM  famgB  to  tlaE  old  MjihiAjgj.  as  in  hit  adHsrablc 
eMay  oa  the  JMcriptioa  in  Ihe  miple  M  Ddptai. 

tf  Plourdi  bOsJB  bisancaix  «s  rsksc  Ae  pas.  no 
wriKT  of  Ine  pcfioa  swpsweft  •■■  ■  ^mcs  puu^jtioo 
of  tfae  new  ideal  «fcid^  by  a  ManwlBm  cTinniteiniL,  tbe 
baafaes  a«ridcaaie  to  coneeiw  at  ttevcxj  tive  wWa  *. 
waft  aboot  lo  beat  ooocRafised  aad  wwpaaajit.  bi  Us 
cssaj  on  las  aad  Oririi^  Planwh 
bctwees  the  ddt]r  aad  bis 
BKWC  be  confaunded  than  we  coofaopd  tbe  aacfcor  and 
saSs  of  a  'vesad  witb  tbe  pikM  wbo  a)iBet%  k.  Oti  the 
firoot  of  K^eSkii  Teoipfe  in  Delpbi  was  tbe  wonl :— £^ 
Tkom  art.  In  this  Pluttrdb  read  tbe  tne  aaae  of  God. 
"We  do  not  at  all  csaentiaUjr  panake  of  being;  for 
cTcry  sional  oatsre,  betng  in  tbe  laidst  bu-twocn  Bcnc- 
ntkn  and  oomqitjon,  cilubiia  only  an  appearance  and 
as  obscure  and  uafcal  opinion  of  ttscU.  .  .  .  Wiut  then 
is  it  ibai  has  really  a  beii^7  Tbat  wbicfa  is  eternal, 
anbeggtten,  and  incorrtiptibfe,  to  wtucfa  no  Inne  bsian  a 

"1  an  tbenfare  of  opiaion  thai  this  syOafale  sonifies 
iMilhtr  ounibcf,  ocdti  nor  oooaectxN^  nof  aay  uUiu  of 
tbe  deficient  parts,  bot  is  a  sdHicffcct  i^yrfation  aad 
lahitarion  of  the  God  wbicfa  bhnc*  tbe  speaker  to  tbe 
conception  of  tbe  power  of  tbe  God  at  the  very  ■wmfw 
of  atieriag  ic  For  tfae  God  in  a  manner  caS*  apoa 
cvoy  one  of  us  who  eotaes  biibcr  witb  tfats  saloucioo. 
'  Know  thv^lf.'  wbicfa  is  nothiae  iafcrior  to  AH  hail. 
And  m  again,  anstrcrirg  the  God,  say  to  bim  El,  Tkam 
mrt,   attnbuUng    lo    turn   tbe    true,    unfeigned   and   aole 
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L«t  US  no  more 
"I 


confound  the 


dreaming  long  cnoiigli. 
workman  wiih  his  work. 

The  quesitoii  of  the  divine  justice  is  treated  wiih  great 
ekvation  of  thought  in  his  treatise,  "  The  Punishment  ol 
the  Wicked  ;  why  so  long  delayed."  The  philisophcr 
rises  almost  to  the  Christian  view  of  trial  Puniiihment, 
according  to  him,  always  has  a  moral  end  in  view.  If 
naughty  children  are  punished,  if  the  chastisement  of  a 
crime  rests  upon  an  entire  race,  it  is  because  a  race  is 
in  truth  one  moral  being  always  in  connection  with  its 
source  and  head.  It  not  only  owes  its  being  to  him  ;  it 
is  in  a  manner  part  of  himself,  so  thai  he  is  chastised  in 
its  chastisement.'  We  marvel  at  such  an  insight  into  the 
great  mystery  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  same  treatise  Plutarch  set.i  forth  in  striking 
figures  his  faith  in  immortality,  dimmed  though  it  is  by 
the  incoherence  of  his  behefs  as  to  the  future  life.  He 
says :  "  Can  we  think  that  God  so  little  considers  his  own 
actions,  or  is  such  a  waster  of  his  time  in  trifles,  that  if  «fe 
had  nothing  of  divine  within  us,  nothing  that  in  the  least 
resembled  his  perfection,  nothing  permanent  and  stable, 
but  were  only  poor  creatures,  tNat  (according  to  Homer's 
expression)  faded  and  dropped  like  withered  leaves,  and 
in  a  short  time  too,  yet  he  should  make  so  great  account 
of  us — like  women  that  beitCow  their  pains  in  making  httle 
gardens,  no  leas  delightful  to  them  than  the  gardens  of 
Adonis,  in  earthen  pans  and  pots,  as  to  create  us  souls  to 
blossom  and  flourish  only  for  a  day,  in  a  soft  and  tender 
body  of  llesh,  without  any  Rrm  and  solid  root  ol  hfe,  and 
then  to  be  blasted  and  extinguished  in  a  moment  upon 
every  slight  occa.sion.  .  .  .  Therefore  for  my  part  I  will 
never  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul."  * 

Unhappily  a  vein  of  dualism  runs  through  the  whole  of 
this  grand  philosophy  which  is  a  distant  echo  of  Platonism. 
But  the  perception  of  the  distance  which  divides  the 
World  as  it  now  i»,  from  God,  made  Plutarch  keenly 
alive  to  the  need  of  a  mediator.  Hence  the  doctrine  of 
demons  or  of  intermediate  deiues  destined  to  bridge  over 

'  'E4  ■^i>H  Tift  otx  fcr"  (rffsf  ^^ytw*. 

■  •■  IPunislioi^t  of  tb«  Wi.ktd,"  cW.,  |  17. 
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Ihe  abyss  between  us  and  the  supreme  God.  Demons, 
according  to  Plutarch,  occupy  a  place  between  gods  aod 
men,  and  establish  a  sort  of  cominiinication  between  them.' 
This  idea,  which  is  essentiaily  OrieniaJ,  became  in  time, 
the  parent  of  the  Nco-Plalonist  doctrine  of  emanation,  andj 
of  gnosticism.  It  was  based  tipon  an  erroneous  principle, 
but  it  blended  with  it  an  clement  of  truth,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  a  mediation  which  should  form  a  link  between 
heaven  and  earth.  In  short,  Plutarch  brought  together 
in  his  system  all  the  higher  elements  and  aspirations  of 
Hellenism,  but  he  did  not  escape  its  imperfections. 

No  school  of  philr'sophy  could  save  the  ancient  world.. 
Philosophy,  in    its    best  representatives,   was   capable  of! 
dimly  conceiving  but  not  of  achieving  the  deliverance  for 
which  the  world  was  groaning.     Its  impotence  was  moral 
rather  than  intellectual.     It  was  too  fettered  by  fear  of 
consequences  to  have  much  influence  on  the  world.     No 
philosopher  dared   openly  avow  what   he   thought.     All 
pretended  to  have  some  secret  doctrine  which  they  con- 
tided  only  to  the  initiate  ;  but  in  public  they  bowed  before 
the  god  whom    in    private    they  denied     Cicero  ssiya 
candidly  :  "  In  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  the  first  enquiry  is  whether  there  arc  gods  or  not.- 
U  would  be  dangerous,  I  believe,  to  Uke  the  negative  side  i 
before  a  public  auditory,  but  it  is  very  safe  in  a  diMrourse  ' 
of  this  kind  and  before  this  company.      I,  who  am  a  priest, 
and  who  think  that  religions  and  ceremonies  ought  cer- 
tainly to   be  maintained,  am  certainly  desiious  to   have 
the  existence  of  the  gods  not  only  fixed  in  opinion,  but 
.proved  to  demonstration,  for  many  notions  flow  into  and 
disturb  the  mind  which  sometimes  seem  to  convince  U8 
that  there  are  none."  ' 

Seneca  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  practices  of  the 
popular  religion  ought  to  be  observed  by  the  wise  man, 
not  in  order  to  commend  himself  to  the  gods,  but  to  coo- 
Tonn  to  the  laws.  St.  Augustine  rightly  denounces  such 
conduct.  He  says :  "  The  man  whose  mind  had  been 
enlightened  by  philosophy,  and  who  yet  under  pretext , 
that   he  was   a    Roman    senator,    went    on,    oulwardlji 

•  Ste  tlie  Eiifly  on  tlie  Gcnin*  ofSocrmlcik 

*  CiccK^  "Of  Uic  N*l>irc  otttM  GoJ^'i.  p,  u. 
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observing  that  which  in  sccrot  he  denied,  was  performing 
the  part  of  an  actor,  not  upon  the  stafjc,  but  in  the  temple 
of  the  gods :  and  his  duplicity  was  all  Uic  more  Uame* 
worthy  because  it  was  taken  in  good  faith  by  the  people, 
90  that  he  deceived  and  mi.tlcd  them  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  altars."'  But  Seneca  puts  into  the  lip«  of  the  popii* 
lace,  the  most  damning  charge  against  the  philosopher  of 
the  day,  when  he  says  i  "  You  speak  in  one  sense  and  act 
in  another;  Alilrr  hqutris  ahirr  vi'vis.  You  do  not  the 
things  that  you  say."  ' 

Seneca  gives  us  the  jesting  remarks  of  the  crowd  who 
ironically  asked  Ihb  eloquent  apostle  of  poverty,  if  he  was 
heaping  up  tons  of  gold  in  his  ceiL  He  pronounced  his 
own  condemnation  and  that  of  all  the  moral  theorists  who 
do  not  touch  with  the  tip  of  their  fingers  the  burden  they 
are  so  ready  to  lay  upon  others,  when  he  said:  "We 
must  choose  as  our  guide,  a  man  who  is  more  to  be 
admired  in  what  he  is  seen  to  be,  than  in  what  he  is  heard 
to  say."» 

The  philosophy  of  these  unsettled  times,  with  its  want 
of  candour,  and  its  practical  inconsi^t^■IK■  es  could  twt 
be  such  a  guide.  Nothing  but  sincerity  carries  any  power 
with  it  in  the  moral  world;  all  duplicity  is  weakness. 
The  philosophers  were  very  conscious  of  their  lad:  of 
power.  "  Now  that  we  arc  alone,"  says  Cicero,  "  we  cut 
enquire  into  the  truth  without  stirring  hatred."*  The  great 
orator  had  not  learned,  like  St,  Paul  or  even  like  Socrates, 
that  the  truth  requires  witnesses  ready  to  sul'cr  all  things 
for  its  sake  and  is  only  revealed  to  men  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictjone.  While  the  Roman  philo- 
sophers who  met  in  secret  to  discuss  their  esoteric 
doctrines,  rejoiced  in  their  isolation  from  mankind,  the 
msrtyrs,  who  had  no  earthly  future  to  promise  their 
adherents  but  suffering  and  death,  were  surrounded  by 


>  "  liluBtri*  populi  Roman  x-nator,  ■ccbat  quod  usuaba^  quod  cuIjm- 
bal  adoiabal."    Au|[.,  Civ.  Dei.  li.  II. 
'  Sfn.,  "ViuBcnl,""  17. 

*  "Eum   cli(c  adjutoiem   qurm  Biisia  adniRtrn  oiin  ridcri*  qua«- 
ctini  Rudicri!b"    Ep.  lii. 

*  ■■Sullaumiu;  iicclviinunuqii.mviaiic  invUUk"    Qcenn  DeOMn* 
lione,  li.  13. 
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an  eager  throng  of  disriiiles.  "Tliere  is  a  fasdnntion  in 
these  sufferings"  said  Tertuliian.  "  Est  ilUcebra  in  illis^ 
It  was  this  stern  fascination  of  a  firm  and  indomitable 
faith  which  was  wanting  to  the  philosophy  of  tbc  dcdine. 
Its  powerlessness  became  very  manifest  when  it  was 
broughit  into  contact  with  the  great  sorrows  of  human 
life.  Cicero  and  Seneca  tried  the  power  of  their  doctrine 
on  friends  plunged  into  deep  suffering  and  distres.^.  Tliey 
counselled  resignation  to  an  irreparable  evil ;  recommended 
the  distractions  of  study,  of  active  exertion,  in  short  of 
forgetfulncss,  which  is  virtually  moral  death.  Seneca 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  to  an  iifTlicted  friend  ;  "  Thou  hast 
lost  the  object  of  thy  affection,  seek  another.'"  To  such 
miserable  c^mforlers,  Pliny  the  Younger  cries  out  in 
anguish  of  heart :  "Give  me  some  fresh  comfort,  great 
and  strong,  such  as  I  have  never  yet  heard  or  read. 
Everything  that  I  have  read  or  heard  comes  back  now 
to  my  memory,  hut  my  sorrow  is  loo  deep  to  be  reached 
by  it." 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
we  conclude  that  mankind  had  now  reached  the  point 
to  which  God  would  bring  it.  The  desire  for  salvatii^n 
had  come  out  purer  and  more  distinct  from  its  various 
mythological  evolutions,  and  the  Greco-Roman  world 
had  abundantly  proved  its  own  incapacity  to  satisfy  that 
desire.  Fallen  man  had  never  lost  for  a  single  day,  his 
sense  of  ihe  need  of  pardon  and  reparation,  as  is  shown 
by  the  multitude  of  sacrifices  and  the  »moke  of  the 
holocausts  rising  to  heaven  on  all  sides,  and  uttering  an 
inarticulate  cry  for  mercy.  From  the  time  that  the  id<-a 
of  a  holy  God  had  presented  itself  to  the  conseicnce.  Ihiit 
desire  for  pardon  and  restoration  had  acquired  new 
meaning  and  had  become  purer  and  deeper.  But  the 
ancient  world  not  only  had  no  response  to  give  to  this 
cry  of  tlic  wounded  conscience,  it  could  not  retain  in  its 
purity,  this  conception  of  one  supreme  God,  even  after 
It  acemcd  to  have  definitely  graspt-d  it  It  constantly 
relapsed  into  dualism.  When  Plutarch  says  that  "Nature 
produces  nothing  here  but  what  is  mixed  and  tempered, 
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{i.e.  made  up  of  bsi<J  as  well  as  good)  aad  must  certainly 
therefore  have  8  peculiar  source  and  origin  of  evil  iis 
well  a6  of  good;"'  he  gave  the  exact  resultant  of  all  ancient 
philosophy. 

This  fundamental  error  prevented  the  complete  triumph 
of  spiritualism  even  in  the  best,  and  caused  the  many  to 
be  carried  away  by  llie  current  of  m.ilerialism.  Hence 
the  painful  discrepancy  between  the  real  and  the  ideal ; 
the  paradoxes  on  every  hand;  the  ccnlrasl  beiwe<^ii  actual 
degradation  and  the  sublime  vision  of  unattainable  purity. 
Hence  also  the  irrepressible  feeling  after  an  unknown 
God. 

This  desire  was  indeed  dim  and  undefined.  Though 
it  was  present  in  all  classes  of  society,  it  lay  buried  deep 
in  the  heart,  and  only  the  leaping  sparks  now  and  again 
betrayed  the  hidden  fire.  It  was  never  fully  recognised 
till  the  religion  of  Christ  had  come ;  for  great  rcligtous 
movements  not  only  suiisfy  the  cravings  of  which  humanity 
is  conscious,  but  make  manifest  to  it  its  deeper  needs. 
This  explains  the  rapidity  of  the  early  conquests  of 
Christianity  in  the  pagan  world.  If  it  met  with  oppo- 
sition no  less  strong  and  determined  than  the  welcome 
which  it  won,  this  was  because  the  masses  were  too 
deeply  corrupted  not  to  hale  the  revealing  lighL  This 
terrible  corruption  of  the  Greco-Roman  world,  at  the 
time  when  the  greatest  revolution  of  history  was  about  to 
be  effected,  is  only  another  proof  that  the  fulness  of  the 
time  had  come. 

As  we  have  said  more  than  once,  there  is  a  world 
within  a  world— one  which  sets  itself  against  tlie  designs 
of  God,  another  which  apprehends  and  acquiesces  in  them. 
The  disproportion  of  numbers  between  the  two  is  of 
little  moment.  The  spiritual  election  which  fulfils  the 
will  of  God  and  truly  interprets  the  lessons  life  is  designed 
to  teach,  is  often  a  very  small  minority.  It  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  Cod  makes  use  of  it  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  purposes.  The  privileged  few  are  thus  made 
the  medium  of  blessing  to  all.  In  these  hearts  first  arises 
the  dawn  of  the  new  day. 
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In  order  to  delcrniine  if  tlie  world  was  picparcd  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago  to  receive  Christianity,  wc  must  lookl 
higher  than  the  recltless  crowd  and  the  degraded  arislocraey 
who  seem,  as  they  throng  the  Circus  iii  Rome,  to  forget 
Vlhat  hfc  h^s  any  serious  meaning  at  all.  We  must  ask 
'  Dursclves  what  honest  hearts  thirsting  for  truth  must  have 
felt  in  such  an  age,  and  wc  learn  this  best  from  the  testi- 
mony of  lofty  poetry  which  is  the  voice  of  the  spirit.  1 1 
alone  reveals  those  sacred  depths,  of  which  the  soul  itsell 
was  perhaps  but  vaguely  conscious  till  thought  thus 
shaped  itself  in  creative  words.  Virgil  was  tlie  spokes- 
man of  this  travailing  world  which  knew  it  was  in  Its 
death-pangs,  though  it  set,  like  the  sun,  in  power  and 
glory.  Never  was  verse  more  exquisite,  never  did  its 
suggestive  harmonies  find  a  more  thrilling  rcsponsu  in  the 
heart  of  man  ;  for  it  is  the  miigic  of  great  pi>eiry  to  awaken 
a  poetry  grander  still  in  the  depths  of  man's  nature,  with 
fuller  chords  of  "linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out"  The 
tones  of  the  inspired  lyre  move  the  soul  to  groanings  of 
strong  desire  that  cannot  be  uttered.  Therefore  wc  Icatn 
more  from  Virgil  of  that  which  was  stirring  the  minds  o( 
men,  than  from  all  the  historians,  or  even  from  the  most 
outspoken  letters  of  the  greatest  spirits  of  the  age.  Beyond 
question  he  is  its  true  representative,  to  his  devotion  to 
the  glory  of  Rome,  and  in  the  sincerity  with  which  he 
strives,  by  means  of  his  grand  epic,  to  help  forward  the 
work  of  national  and  religious  restoration  undertaken  by 
Augustus,  a  work  which  he  admires  not  as  a  courtier  but 
as  a  patriot.  But  who  dots  not  feel  that  his  pathetic 
and  melancholy  genius  embraces  an  area  far  wider  than 
the  political  horizon?  Standing  on  the  confines  of  two 
periods,  no  one,  I  suppose,  felt  more  keenly  tlian  he  did, 
the  calamities  that  befel  the  fatherland.  Removed  to  a 
distance  from  his  beloved  Mantua,  like  a  twig  torn  by  a 
tetnpest  from  the  branch,  his  [larlicular  sulTenng  became 
the  echo  of  the  suffering  of  all.  Hence  his  longing  for 
retirement  and  for  converse  with  nature,  which  he  loves 
with  all  the  passion  of  a  racdem  poet.  He  feels  that 
there  is  in  nature  a  mysterious  sympathy  with  his  sadness, 
and  he  asks  her  to  comfort  him  like  a  sister  beloved.  In 
describing  nature,  he  uses  figures  full  of  tender  feelings 
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as  when  he  asks  Ihe  vinedresser  to  be  gcnllc  in  his 
pruning  of  the  vine.'  In  one  grand  verse  he  likens  great 
sorrows  to  the  great  sea,  whose  solemn  surging  makes 
echo  to  their  sobs : 

"Cuihtaei^uc  pToTiinduni 
Pontti!n  Bilsppirtnljant  fltnles,"' 

When  he  speaks  of  the  "arnica  siltntia  luna,"  it  is 
because  he  has  feit  the  gracious  peace  of  the  quiet  night 
cume  down  upon  his  soul.  Is  it  not  this  sympathy  with 
nature  which  makes  him  see  the  divine  tluwing  through 
her,  like  ihe  blood  in  Ihe  vuins?  Her  great  mysterious 
voices  seem  to  him  the  echo  of  our  griefs.  The  murmur 
of  the  waters  repeats  the  name  of  the  beloved  wife,  torn 
from  the  embrace  of  her  husband.' 

"  Eurydicen  tolo  rcfcrcbant  flilminc  riptft.* 

It  is  this  dear  name  which  the  p:issionate  song  of  the 
bird  of  spring  seems  to  warble  plaintively  upon  the  per- 
fumed air: 

*'  Et  mscstis  late  loca  quEFstibus  impld.'' 

This  clinging  to  nature  is,  in  troublous  times,  the  sure 
sign  of  a  mortal  weariness  of  soul  under  the  weight  of 
human  destiny.  It  is  this  fcelijig  which  reveals  to  Virgil 
those  tears  filling  the  eyes  of  all  created  things  ("sunt 
lachrymee  rerum")  which  in  the  childhood  of  the  world 
man  never  saw.  Throughout  the  imnioital  woik  of  Virgil, 
tliere  breathes  a  tender  pathos.  Wc  know  in  what  glow- 
ing tints  he  painted  lo^-e  in  the  4th  Book  of  his  jEncid, 
and  with  what  searching  analysis  he  laid  bare  its  anguish. 
It  is  this  sensibility  which  constitutes  the  pathos  of  so 
many  of  the  episodes  of  his  great  poem.  We  fed  diat 
the  poet  is  ever  rising  above  the  particular  sorrows  of  his 
heroes,  to  a  vaster  sorrow  slill^lhat  of  the  humnn  race. 
As  he  watches  the  shades  hurrying  down  to  earth,  vEneas 
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says,  "  Whence  ccmes  to  (hcs«  sad  souls,  this  senseless 

lOTCOflifc?" 

"Quw  Ittda  Bih^ris  lam  dint  capido?"' 

"  Is  not  everything  upon  earth  plunging  into  inevitable 
death  ?■• 

■*  Sic  omnia  blis 
In  pejus  mac' ' 

Virgil  represented  the  best  tendencies  of  his  age  wheti 
he  made  himself  the  organ  of  all  that  was  purest  and 
noblest  in  the  old  philosophy.  Plato  as  supplemented 
by  Pythagoras  was  his  guide  to  the  Elysian  fields,  as  be 
himself  was  to  be  the  guide  of  Dante  on  a  like  pilgrimage. 
In  poetry  worthy  of  Phsedo,  he  expressed  the  lofty 
intuilinnH  of  Greek  philosophy,  as  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  sanctions  of  eternal  justice.  And  yet 
these  prospects  were  so  dim,  even  when  overshone  with 
the  radiance  of  his  genius,  that  they  neither  satisfied  nor 
comforted  him.  His  thoughts  still  reached  forward 
quefttinningly  inio  the  future.  He  had  a  prewntiment 
that  some  gnat  crisis  was  at  hand,  that  the  old  world  was 
to  give  place  lo  the  new.  It  matters  little  that  he  fixed 
hia  hopes  on  an  unknown  child  who  has  left  no  trace  in 
the  memory  of  men.  They  had  a  far  wider  scope.  The 
branch  on  which  for  a  moment  they  rested,  was  too  frail 
to  sustain  ihcm,  and  they  scared  again  with  broader 
■weep,  into  the  unknown.  Virgil  dreams  of  a  time  when 
all  Irares  of  the  crimes  of  men  shall  he  t-ffiiitd,  when 
the  eailh  shall  be  delivered  from  the  sorrow  that  over- 
whelms it: 

"Te  ducr.  *i  ijiia  mani^Dt  scrkris  vntigia  noaifi, 
Irrira  prrpcluA  solvrni  fotinidinf  terras,"' 

"  Lo  I  in  the  coming  a%t  all  things  tvjuice  I  * 
"  Aspioe,  Teniuro  laitaniur  ul  omnia  sn;clo.*< 

It  was   specially  in   this   aspect   that   Virgil  was  the' 
inspired  voice  of  his  generation.     Victor  Hugo  has  well 
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expressed  in  the  Tollowing  lines  the  mysterious  expectancy 
which  filled  the  air  at  this  period  : 

"\x.  vr^rs  porte  A  sa  cimc  une  lueur  ritianjte 
CfSt  qua  son  inau  mOme  U  est  une  tics  imi^S 
Qui*  I'Oncnl  Inimnin  teignaic  dc  yanucs  II.imincM, 
Cost  qii'il  eat  un  dts  ctcure  que,  d*ja,  »ous  Ie»  de«X 
Durail  \e  jour  nnissant  du  Cluist  iny!il£ri(;'ux." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Virgil  came  to  be  Chris- 
tianised in  early  Jtgend.  His  feast  was  kept  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  one  of  the  prophets  of  Christ.  St.  Paul 
was  supposed  to  have  visited  his  tomb  in  Naples,  and  to 
liave  lamented  over  it  thus:  "O  greatest  of  poets,  what 
had  I  nut  m^de  of  thcL-,  had  I  but  met  thee  in  thy  life- 
time ! " ' 

We  concUide  with  M.  Boissier  that  Virgil  wa3  one  of 
those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity without  knowing  it '  and  with  M.  Duruy  we  say, 
that  hke  a  new  Columbus,  he  pointed  through  the  mists 
of  the  West,  to  the  new  world  which  was  to  come  forth 
from  them.'  Dante  gave  a  peifectly  true  picture  of 
Virgil,  when  he  likened  him  to  a  man  going  out  into 
the  night,  and  carrying  behind  him  a  torch  of  which  he 
makes  no  use,  but  which  lightens  the  path  of  those  who 
come  after. 

Every  impaitial  histdrian  recngnises  from  his  own  point 
of  view  the  attitude  of  expectancy  in  which  souls  were 
standing  at  this  time.  "  Every  roan,"  says  Lucretius,  "is 
groping  after  the  way  of  life."  It  seems  strange  to 
find  this  great  Epicurean  poet  thus  anticipating  the  words 
afterwards  spoken  by  Paul  at  Athens.  M.  Havct  says: 
"There  was  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand.  With  this  idea  of  destruction  was  blended 
that  of  a  new  beginning,  and  this  predominated  in  the 
(pints  that  sought  some  hope  to  cling  to.  These  asked 
and  waited  for  a  Saviour."*     We  know  that  this  eminent 
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writer  does  not  retract  anything  from  the  seventy  of  his 
judgment  of  Christianity,  the  sole  merit  of  whicli,  in  his 
eyes,  is  that  it  prepares  the  way  for  its  own  destruction 
and  thai  of  the  religions  of  the  past,  thus  leaving  a  dear 
course  for  free  thought.  We  only  cite  this  passage  there- 
fore, in  order  lo  show  that  even  he  admits  this  attitude  of 
universal  expectation.  M.  Boissier  regards  it  altogether 
from  our  point  of  view.  He  says  :  "  It  was  Christianity 
which  gave  full  satisfaction  to  all  the  vaguely  felt  needs  of 
humanity  which  none  of  the  old  religions  had  really  met, 
Christianity  probably  would  not  have  spread  so  rapidly  a 
century  earlier  when  Cicero  was  winning  the  applause  of 
the  crowd  by  such  words  as  these  : "  Do  not  think  that  a  god 
falls  down  upon  us  from  heaven,  and  Chat,  as  on  the  stage, 
he  comes  to  mingle  with  and  to  converse  with  men."  A 
God  thus  coming  down  from  iicavcn  for  the  salvation  of  men 
was  the  very  God  whom  men  were  looking  for.  It  was  well 
that  he  should  be  born  in  a  lime  of  sudi  r(.-tigious  agitation  ; 
it  was  better  still  that  this  agitation  had  hitherto  led  to 
only  incomplete  results,"'  In  lite  midst  of  prevailing  doubt 
the  soul  was  anxiously  seeking  some  settled  belief  and  was 
weary  in  its  bootless  quest.  Plato  had  already  said  :  "  A 
man  should  persevere  unlil  he  has  attained  one  of  two 
things :  either  he  should  discover  or  learn  the  truth  about 
them  ;  or  if  this  is  impossible,  1  would  have  him  t  ikc  the  best 
and  most  irrefragable  of  human  notions,  and  let  this  be 
the  raft  upon  which  hesails  thioughlife — not  without  risk, 
as  1  admit,  if  he  cannot  find  some  word  of  God  which  will 
more  surely  and  safely  carry  him."" 

On  all  hands  men  were  in  search  of  this  "  word  of 
God,"  which  might  bring  them  safely  into  porL  In 
illustration  of  this  we  may  give  the  confession  of  one 
beautiful  soul.  We  quote  from  an  apocryphal  writing  of 
the  second  century,  a  passage  whicli  is  free  from  the 
Icgendanr  superstitions  and  doctrinal  subtleties  that  too 
often  dciacc  it.  "  Frtm  my  earliest  youth  "says  Clement, 
the  hero  of  the  "  Clementines,"  "  1  was  exercised  with 
doubt.     1  know  not  low  it  took  possession  of  my  sout 
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I  used  to  say  to  myself.  '  When  I  am  dead,  shall  1  be 
really  annihilated,  and  will  no  one  think  of  nie  any  more  ? 
Then  it  were  as  well  never  to  have  been  born.  When 
was  the  world  created  ?  What  waa  before  the  world  ? 
What  will  become  of  it  in  the  future?"  These  thoughts 
pursued  me  night  and  day.  and  the  more  1  tried  to  shake 
them  off,  the  more  my  trouble  grew.  I  was  assured  that 
there  was  a  heavenly  guide  to  lead  me  into  truth,  and  1 
sought  him  from  place  to  place.  Exercised  with  these 
thoughts  from  my  youth  up.  I  passed  through  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers,  and  found  in  them  only  conflicting 
opinions  subverting  one  another.  Now  one  would  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  another  would  demonstrate 
that  it  was  mortal.  Thus  I  was  tossed  about  from  one 
doctrine  to  another,  and  became  more  wretched  than  ever. 
As  the  whirlwind  of  contrary  ideas  carried  me  hither 
and  thither,  I  sighed  from  the  depths  of  my  soul," ' 

To  lead  humanity  thus  to  sigh  after  deliverance,  was  the 
gfreat  design  of  God  in  this  work  of  preparation.  After 
reading  Cicero's  "  Horlcnsius,"  which  contains  in  a  con- 
centrated form  the  very  best  that  the  ancient  world  had 
to  give,  St.  Augustine  says  :  "  Then  I  arose  and  went  to 
Christ."  How  many  noble  spirits  before  the  coming  of 
Christ  would  fain  have  done  the  same.  Such  words  show 
conclusively  that  the  fulness  of  the  times  was  conve.  Wo 
may  conclude  with  these  words  of  the  poet  Frudentius :- - 

"ChrislDJain  venlcnti 
Credo  parata  via  eat.* 


"  EmiUF  maEis  in  piofunilo  pectoris  cruciibar." 
"Conlra  Sviniii.,"  iu  ISO. 
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CONCLUSION. 

IN  order  to  complete  this  comparative  history  of  the 
religions  of  the  ancient  world,  we  ought  now  to  trace 
through  iia  various  phases,  the  religious  devcJopmcnt  of 
Judaism.  This  we  may  aUempc  to  do  in  a  future  volume, 
which  would  be  the  best  introduction  to  the  "  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Age," 

For  the  present  we  shall  simply  indicate  what  was 
the  hading  and  fomtauve  thought,  so  to  speak,  of  this 
necessary  evolution,  without  which  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion could  not  be  complete. 

In  order  to  delrrmine  its  true  character  and  its  relations 
to  the  development  of  historic  paganism,  it  will  be  needful 
to  lecapitulatc  briefly  the  general  plan  of  that  development 
as  sketched  in  our  Introduction. 

Every  man  who  believes  in  God,  sees  in  history  the 
steady  canning  out  of  God's  designs,  through  alt  the 
fluctations  and  oppositions  of  man's  will,  which,  perverted 
as  it  IS  by  sin,  is  always  recognised  aJid  respected  in  God's 
dealings  with  man.  Under  the  control  of  a  God  who  is  at 
once  love  and  holiness,  history  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  progressive  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  restoration 
and  salvation.  This  work,  unless  it  is  to  be  a  merely 
nagieal  process,  must  correspond  to  moral  dispositions 
adapted  to  it  and  prep;ired  to  be  benefited  by  it.  The 
work  of  piepnration  consists  in  the  development  of  these 
dispositions,  which  arc  summed  up  in  the  desire  for 
salvation,  becoming  ever  more  intense  and  distinct  to  the 
consciousness.  To  make  man  realise  his  own  helpless. 
ncss  and  at  the  same  time  look  for  deliverance,  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  work  of  prepamtion,  alike  in 
Judaism  and  pnganiiim.  'Diis  d^.-^ign  underlies  all  the 
institutions  of  the  Jews  and  all  ttivir  leligious  faith,  and 
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comes  out  more  and  more  in  their  hiatory.  The  conditions 
under  which  these  spiritual  aspirations  are  developed  arc 
indeed  very  various,  but  even  this  variety  subserves  the 
end  in  view  and  never  effaces  its  identity. 

If  we  wish  to  determine  what  distinguishes  Judaism  as 
a  whole,  from  Paganism,  we  shall  observe  that  the  Jews 
alone  are  honoured  with  positive  divine  revelations.  They 
are  not,  on  that  account,  exempt  from  the  awful  ordcaJs  of 
free  will.  Their  very  position  of  privilege  lays  upon  them 
a  more  solemn  responsibility  which  makes  their  condcmna* 
tion  the  greater  whenever  lliey  fall  Into  idolatry.  The 
Jew  is  not  treated  as  a  favourite  who,  offend  as  he  may,  is 
forgiven  beforehand ;  rather  he  is  chosen  to  perform  a 
great  ministrj'  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world.  Hence 
he  is  doubly  guilty  if  he  fails  in  this.  Even  in  that  case 
he  will  not  be  utterly  consiimed.  Punishment  Is  never 
the  vengeance  of  a  jealous  God  ;  rather  is  It  the  rod  in 
the  hands  of  a  father.  The  Divine  goodness  never  ceases 
to  manifest  itself  to  the  chosen  people  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  both  by  present  deliverances  and  by  pmniiscs 
for  the  future.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  thai  the  history 
of  the  Jews  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  history 
of  mankind,  as  it  unfolds  itself  all  over  the  world,  with 
its  alternations  of  glory  and  shame,  triumph  and  dt-feat, 
tight  and  shadow.  In  the  end  the  light  vanquishes  the 
darkness,  piercing  it  with  the  rajs  of  dawn.  The  whole 
history  of  Israel  is  finely  symbolised  in  the  vision  of 
Elijah  in  the  cleft  of  Horeb,  when  the  "  still,  aniall 
voice"  which  speaks  to  his  heart  of  a  God  of  love,  is 
precxled  by  the  whirlwind,  the  eartlniuake  and  the 
consuming  fire.  The  Lord  manifests  Himself  first  in 
these  forms  of  terror,  in  order  to  brc.-ik  down  the  resislance 
which  hinders  the  free  course  of  His  revelation  of  mercy. 
The  chosen  nation  has  to  be  placed  under  the  snme  stern 
discipline  as  the  pagan  world,  because  it  also  has  revolted 
against  God,  frustrating  His  purposes  towards  it  by  its 
sins  and  follies,  and  obscuring,  though  it  could  not  ex- 
tinguish, the  pure  light  of  revelation.  We  must  never 
forget  that  the  «»gusl  truths  which  Urael  has  to  convey 
to  the  wi^rld,  reach  us  through  ihifi  c(<«n  faulty  and  dia- 
tOiTted  human  medium. 
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Not  only  is  the  reveliilion  made  to  the  Jews  gu-en 
gradually,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  their  stage  of  moral  and 
religious  development,  but  it  also  corresponds  in  its 
broader  phases  with  the  various  degrees  of  evolution  in 
the  pagan  world.  Wc  have  seen  how  that  world  was  left 
to  itself,  to  work  out  an  exptrience  by  which  it  came  to 
apprehend  something  of  the  true  God  and  of  His  meiciful 
purposes  towards  it,  and  at  the  same  time  proved  its  own 
ini[<oit:nte  to  save  it&clf.  Doubtless  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  always  brooding  upon  the  waters,  and  acting  upon 
the  conscience  of  men  even  in  the  pagan  world,  and  the 
vihole  course  of  history  was  controlled  by  His  sovereign 
v'ill.  But  in  the  land  of  Judaa  there  was  not  only  more 
immediate  divine  direction,  but  also  a  positive  revelation. 
7  here  the  true  God  made  Himself  known  by  words  and 
«*ecds,  and  not  merely  through  the  phenomena  of  nature 
end  the  intuitions  of  the  human  soul.  It  was  needful  that 
there  should  be  at  least  one  land  purged  from  idolatry, 
where  Messiah  might  be  bom  under  the  shadow  of  the  altar 
of  the  only  God.  It  was  needful  further,  that  the  desire 
aAer  salvation  should  be  freed  from  all  alloy,  and  should 
burn  as  a  pure  flame  in  sanctified  souls,  which  had  some 
apprehension  of  its  true  meaning.  Without  Judaism,  the 
expectation  of  the  God  of  the  future  would  have  been  too 
vague,  too  much  confused  with  lower  elements;  on  the 
other  hand,  without  the  anxious  seeking  after  God  in  the 
pagan  world,  the  desire  of  the  nations  uould  have  been 
less  intense,  less  eager ;  it  would  not  have  been  the  des- 
pairing cry  of  a  world  that  had  laboured  in  vain  and 
spent  its  strength  for  nought.  Thus  the  two  paths  by 
which  humanity  had  been  ted  along,  converged  and  met 
at  last  in  that  highway  of  the  desert,  wheiv  the  voice  was 
heard  crying  that  He  who  should  come  was  at  length 
come. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  two  great  sections  into 
which  mankind  was  divided  religiously  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  came  into  frequent  contact  on  that  soil  of  Asia 
which  was  the  batllelield  i>f  th<-  historic  nations  of  the 
old  world.  These  communications  liecame  more  frequent 
than  ever  on  the  eve  of  the  new  era.  The  sacred  book« 
of  the  Jews  were  translated  in  Alexandria  and  entered 
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into  the  ccninerce  of  ideas  and  beliefs.  There  was  not 
an  imporUiit  city  of  the  G re ;.'o- Roman  world,  which  had 
not  its  synagogue.  In  this  intellectual  and  moral  exchange, 
the  Jews  not  oniy  gave,  thty  also  received,  and  received 
much;  acquiring  not  indeed  any  mL>ral  truths  hi(;Itcr 
than  they  already  possessed,  but  new  spiritual  impulses. 
Thus  without  detracting  anything  from  that  which  was 
directly  divine  in  their  religious  development,  we  observe 
that  it  always  corresponded  with  the  evolution  going  on  In 
paganism  generally,  by  which  it  was  being  purified  from 
its  baser  elements.  The  history  of  Israel  is,  in  a  word, 
the  history  of  the  human  conscience  in  the  ancient  world, 
as  that  conscience  became  i!Iumin4ied  by  a  revelation 
which  was  ever  in  harmony  with  its  highest  aspirations. 
Thus  regarded,  Judaism  is  no  longer  an  exceptional  and 
arbitrary  development,  its  history  is  not,  so  to  speak,  a. 
Oivine  caup  iTelal ;  it  Is  rather  the  transfiguration  of  the 
general  history  of  llie  ancient  world  in  the  period  of 
preparation.  We  find  in  it  the  same  halting-places  on 
the  long  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  promise,  but  ihcy  arc 
shone  upon  with  a  light  from  heaven,  which  changes  the 
dim  twilight  of  the  soul  into  a  divine  day. 

The  institutions  which  ai  first  seem  to  lend  an  altogether 
exceptional  character  to  Judaidm,  correspond  so  exactly 
to  the  needs  of  tlie  heart  of  man  in  this  period  of  prc|Nira- 
tion,  that  we  tind  substantially  the  same  institutions  in 
that  Gentile  world  upon  which  the  jews  looked  down  with 
scorn,  and  from  which  they  were  separated  by  impassable 
barriers.  The  same  spirit  of  separatism  ran  through  the 
whole  life  of  the  Jews,  and  was  expressed  in  the  setting 
apart  of  a  priestly  caste  (distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation),  of  a  holy  day  and  a  holy  place.  By  this  trench- 
ant distinction  between  the  sacred  and  profane,  the  lesson 
was  forcibly  carried  home  that  the  ordinary  course  of  life, 
and  the  earthly  abode  of  man,  arc  botli  dtfiled  by  sin  till 
the  blessed  time  of  reconciliation  between  a  guilty  race  and 
God,  shall  have  come.  There  was  a  dim  prophecy  of  thi» 
glorious  consummation  in  these  institutions  themselves, 
which  were  all  to  be  merged  in  a  broader  univcrsatism ; 
for  a  time  was  prophesied  when  all  men  would  be  priests 
to  God,  all  days  holy  days,  and  tltc  whole  earth  a  sanc- 
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tuary.  If  we  look  closdy,  we  shall  see  that  all  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  andent  world  rested  on  (he  5sme  &epa- 
latist  basis,  and  we  shall  observe  also  that  the  children  of 
Israel  passed  through  thtf  same  historical  vict»»iliidcs  as 
Other  nations. 

These  general  ideas  of  Judaism  are  confirmed  by  the 
details  of  its  religious  evolution,  on  which  n'e  canDOt  now 
dwell.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  when  the  star 
of  the  first  NtPl  ascended  in  silent  splendour  the  darkened 
skies,  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 

Only  one  word  more  in  eorclusion.  From  the  review 
we  have  taken  of  the  religious  evolution  of  the  ancient 
world,  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  Founder  of  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel  was  not  a  merely  historic  personage,  and 
that  that  religion  was  not  the  mere  confluence  of  the 
currents  of  earlier  religions.  We  have  certainly  not 
depreciated  the  partial  view  of  truth,  which  the  conscience 
had  come  to  apprehend  through  its  own  deeper  intuitions, 
or  through  the  slcrn  teaching  of  experience.  \Vc  have 
freely  admitted  that  it  sometimes  set  before  itself  a  high 
moral  ideal.  It  had  some  perception  of  the  God  whose 
Kacred  organ  it  is— a  God  distinct  from  the  world,  a 
living  and  personal  God,  at  once  holy  and  merciful.  It 
never  gave  up  a  belief  in  the  future  life;  indexed  it  clung 
to  it  with  ever  growing  earnestness.  It  had  moreover 
some  intuitions  of  that  higher  morality,  which  sets  free 
from  the  bondage  of  mere  pietism,  and  recognises  that 
he  who  loves  God  must  love  mankind  also,  and  that  justicf^ 
must  be  tempertd  by  a  world-embracing  pity. 

We  gladly  acknowledge  these  testimonies  to  the  in- 
alienable kinship  of  man  to  a  God  greater  than  all  the 
idols  and  philosophic  creations  of  the  brain.  Nothing 
is  gained  for  the  Gospel  by  depreciating  and  vilifying 
human  nature;  for  in  it»  depths,  however  tarnished  by 
sin,  lies  the  first  link  of  the  "  golden  chain  by  which  the 
wliolc  round  earth  is  every  way  bound  iiround  the  feet 
cf  God."  What  wc  have  to  do  is  to  eliminate  the  true 
from  ihc  false  by  a  careful  sifiing  of  (acts  Now,  unless 
we  have  been  altogether  mistaken  as  (»  the  religious  and 
philosc'pltical  dc\-clopment  of  the  ancient  world,  it  seems 
to  us  clear,  that  while  it   may  at  times   have  eaught  a ; 
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glimpse  of  the  moral  ideal,  human  and  divine,  it  did 
no  more  than  this,  and  never  succeeded  in  permanenUy 
dispersing  the  clouds  which  intercepted  tlie  fair  vision. 
There  uas  not  one  ol'  the  religions  of  pa^an  antiquity, 
which  did  not  fall  back  from  the  heights  of  prophetic 
intuition  slowly  and  painfully  climbed,  into  the  old  panthe- 
istic naturism.  There  was  not  one  of  the  philosophers, 
not  even  Socrates  or  Plato,  wl-.o,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
fairest  and  most  impartial  historians,  ever  rose  above  the 
dualism  which  is  logically  the  negation  of  theism.  Nor 
did  the  belief  in  a  future  life  ever  attain  to  a  full  and 
satislied  assurance.  Philosophy  never  got  beyond  the 
■*  Perhaps"  of  Ph^do,  and  the  popular  beliefs  were  always 
marred  by  tenors  and  miserable  superstitions. 

Will  any  one  affirm  that  if  only  all  these  religions  »nd 
philosophies  had  been  fused  together  in  one  crucible  by 
Alexandrine  syncretism,  a  stream  of  pure  light  would  have 
been  produced  ?  We  ask  in  reply :  How  could  their 
fusion  have  supplied  that  wliicU  was  lacking  to  them 
all?  With  regard  to  the  higher  morality,  which  endes- 
voured  to  free  religion  from  superstition,  and  througn 
the  lips  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  spoke  constantly  of  s 
love  of  the  human  race,  we  have  seen  that  the  beacon 
thus  lighted  upon  the  chill  heights  of  an  esoteric 
philosophy,  only  shone  fur  a  few  elect  souls,  and  even 
these  were  far  from  practising  what  they  professed.  The 
tide  of  degrading  superstition,  meanwhile,  rose  iiigher 
day  by  day.  An  implacable  despotism  asserted  the  brutal 
nght  of  mighl  to  crush  the  weak,  and  to  make  a  stepping- 
stone  of  them  through  every  grade  of  the  social  hierarchy, 
from  the  home  of  the  private  citizen  to  the  palace  of  the 
Ceesar. 

It  cannot  then  be  maintained,  even  if  religion  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  purified  theism,  that  the  pagan  world  in  its 
latest  st:ige  of  development  had  nothing  to  learn  from 
Christ.  Something  far  more  was  needed  than  a  mere 
theoretical  revelation  about  God  and  man.  The  whole 
ancient  world  felt  this,  and  this  is  the  noblest  aspect  of  its 
religious  evolution.  It  would  be  an  absolute  misconcep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  that  evulution,  to  suppo«e  that  it 
was  only  tending  to  a  sort  of  natural  religion,  conai&tir.f; 
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of  certain  dogmas,  impoecd  by  infallible  authority.     On 
the  contrary,  its  great  characteristic  was  an  intense,  ardent 
faith  which  nothing  could  quench,  in  the  necessity  of  direct 
communication  with  the   mysterious  divinity  which  con- 
stantly eluded  its  grasp.     It  was  a  vehement  desire  amount- 
ing to  an  agony,  to  discover  some  sacri6ce  which  might 
reconcile  an  offended  God,  and  bring  man  again  into  umty 
and  harmony  with   him.     Nor  did   this  desire  remain  a 
mere  sentiment.     It  became  embodied  in  positive  rites,  in 
forms  of  worship  which  represented  sometimes  the  terrors, 
sometimes  the  aspirations  of  the  awakened  conscience. 
That  for  which  the  ancient  world  cned  out  with  all  its 
voices  and  from  all  its  altars,  was  a  great  act  of  repara- 
tion ;  nay  more,  it  sought  for  a  God  who  should  be  at  once 
the   Author  of  icconciliation  and   its   surety.      As   this 
attempt  was  perpetually  renewed,  it  is  plain  that  it  had  not 
yet  achieved  its  end,  and  that  some  great  transaction  yet 
remained  to  take  place  between  earth  and  heaven.   Judaism 
itself  had  no  deliverance  to  bring ;  it  had  only  symbols 
and  promiaea.     To  assert,  therefore,  an  M.  Havct  does, 
that  Christianity  was  everywhere  present  in  a  state  of 
society  which  had  not  yet  received  Christ  in  person,  is  to 
misconceive  the  essential  character  of  the  new  religion. 
Its  idiosyncrasy  is  that  it  is  no  longer  a  promise  or  a 
foreshadowing,  but  the  actual  fuliilment  of  the  work  of 
Divine  love,  bringing  to  mankind  the  very  thing  which 
for  long  ages  it  had   been  vainly  striving  and  seeking 
after.     It  was  the  deepening  consciousness  of  the  failure 
of  all  its  own  efforts  and  weary  gropings  after  truth,  that 
made  the  world  the  more  ready  to  receive  Christianity  as 
the  gift  of  God. 

We  have  already  given  elsewhere  our  views  of  the 
world's  Deliverer.*  !t  may  suflice  for  us  to  say  here  that 
in  our  view,  Christ  effectively  wrought  out  that  work  of 
reconciliation  which  was  the  felt  need  of  man.  He  set 
before  the  conscience  an  ideal  so  sublime,  and  yet  so  truly 
human,  thnC  it  satisfied  and  e\-en  surpassed  man's  highest 
aspirations.  His  soul,  like  a  pure  mirror,  reflected  the 
image  of  God,  as  at  once  the  High  and  Holy  One,  and  our 
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Heavenly  Father.  Nor  did  He  only  bring  God  near  to 
man  in  this  new  and  tender  relation  ;  He  also  rMoncikd 
man  to  God,  making  peace  by  the  blood  of  His  cross. 
Though  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  men,  who 
could  not  endure  the  presence  of  such  awful  holiness,  yet 
He  died  for  man  and  saved  him  by  His  dying,  offering  to 
God  as  man's  representative,  the  inie  atoning  sacrifice  of 
love — the  full,  living  surrender  of  heart  and  life  and  will, 
sealed  by  His  blood.  A  light  never  to  fade  away  breaks 
upon  the  darkness  of  death,  as  the  stone  is  rcJIed  away 
from  the  sepulchre  on  the  first  Easter  morning,  and  He 
who  is  Himself  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  cornea 
forth. 

The  Deliverer  ia  at  length  come  I  He,  for  whom  the 
(■Id  Chaldean  was  yearning,  when,  with  terror-stricken  con- 
fidence, he  used  the  incantation  to  his  seven  demons, 
and  weeping  for  his  sins,  called  upon  a  God  whom  he 
knew  not  The  Deliverer  is  come  I  whom  Egypt  dimly 
foresaw  when  she  spoke  in  words  which  she  under- 
stood not,  of  a  Cod  who  was  wounded  in  all  the  wounds 
of  His  creatures.  The  Deliverer  is  come  I  for  whom  the 
magi  of  [ran  strained  their  eyes,  looking  for  a  Saviour 
greater  than  Zoroaster,  The  Deliverer  ia  come  t  for 
whom  the  India  of  the  Vedas  panted  when  she  was  liAcd 
for  a  moment  above  her  pantheism  by  the  intuition  of  a 
Holy  God — One  who  could  satisfy  the  burning  thirst  for 
pardon,  which  none  of  the  springs  of  her  own  religion 
would  avail  to  quench.  The  Deliverer  is  come !  the  true 
Son  of  God,  who  alone  can  lead  mankind  to  battle  with 
full  assurance  of  victory ;  the  God,  whose  image  dimly 
discerned,  had  floated  in  fantastic  incarnations  through  the 
waking  dreams  of  the  Brahman.  The  Deliverer  is  come  1 
He  who  can  have  compassion  on  the  sufferer  and  on  all 
who  arc  desolate  and  oppressed,  without  plunging  Himsi-]f 
and  the  whole  world  into  the  Buddhist  sea  of  annihilation. 
The  Deliverer  i»  come  t  He  whom  Greece  had  pre- 
figured at  Delphi  and  at  Eleusis— the  God  who  *».\ts 
because  He  also  has  suffered.  The  Deliverer  is  cornel 
(]c  who  was  foretold  and  foreshadowed  by  the  holy 
religion  of  Jiid:pa,  which  was  designed  to  free  from  every 
impure  clement,    the    universal   aspiration  of    mankind. 
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lie  has  come  to  obey,  to  love,  to  die,  and  by  dying  to 
save. 

Whether  men  will  have  it  so  or  no,  the  Cross  of  Christ 
divides  two  worlds,  and  forms  the  great  landmark  of  history. 
It  interprets  all   the  past ;    it   embraces  all    the   future 
and  however  fierce  the  conflict  waged  around  it,  it  still  is 
and  ihall  be  through  all  the  ages,  the  symbol  of  victory.  ' 
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Ahcim.in,  tiiml  destruction  o(  13J, 

Arislolle,  philoiopby  of,  jljj. 

Ahura  Maida,  or  Ormazd,  135^ 

pri'supposes  freedom  of  will. 

Ali-ibiade*.    inllucnce    of,     on     his 

390- 

gcneralioii,  34^' 

Ajsacidci^  114. 

Alexandria,  riK  of.  394. 

An,  Chaldco-Aufrlan,  49. 

Alphabet,  Invrnlion  of,  95. 

dccmdence  of  Greek,  4U. 

Ameaha  SprntoA,  135,  117. 

Amphiclyonic  Council,  the,  374. 

30+. 

Ainun,  god  of  Thcbca,  6j. 

Analagotaa  of  CIsioincnK,  jjl. 

Greeks,  34}. 

Ancoton,  worship   of,    origin   of, 

Egyptian,  realistic,  89, 

iN. 

era  of  Greece,  the  great,  306. 

Ani^borlle,  highest  grade  of  Brah- 

 Imperial   Roman,    aipirations 

man  leal  bolinrss,  tio. 

cipttssed  bjf,  43*. 

Ancient  world,   bad   ■   perccptloD 

of  God,  4O6. 

Itu.  loS. 

Artcmiiv  3&I 

Kl. 

Aij'ana,  deacription  of  original  •cat 

Animal  lypoB,  predominance  of,  in 

aCll4- 

Animal- worship^  id  £s]rpt  73. 

—^  of  India,  144 ;  chaiactciiatka 

«*>4S- 

■■* 
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^^^1                Aryans,  on  the  shore  of  Ihe  Ganges, 

Brahmans,  exaltation   at,  in   tawa            H 

^^H 

ofMajiu,  lot.                                     H 

^^H                primitrvF,    beyond    animiatic 

scribes  of  the  Indian  rtKgJon,            ■ 

^^H                           period,  II 8. 

>9'-                                                     ■ 

^^H                  primrtivc  seal  ii(  I13. 

Buddha,  a  response  to  the  cry  fot              ■ 

^^^H ' —  social  and  n:ligious  life 

a  deliTcier.  II4.                                    J 

^^                            of,  119. 

biith  and  family,  >]6.                    ^^^H 

B                         lelitii'ms  life  o(  tlic  e«il)".  1 17. 

chjraclFi         127.                            ^^^H 

^^^^                  sliile   of   iociely    among    the 

deiolfdiiew  ol,  143.                    ^^^H 

^^^H                               primitive,  110. 

dia&tlislicd  wilh  the  teaching           ^| 

^^^f                 Woids  common   lo  all  in  di>- 

of  the  Briihmans,  229.                  ^^^^ 

^                                  pcrsion.  115. 

^— —  mom]  (racking  of,  236,                  ^^^^H 

1                         ABTctidsm,  not  rrquired  by  Egyp- 

lecrcl  of  his  power,  131.              ^^^H 

^^^B                    lian  religion.  71. 

tiDijilotion  of,  S30.                           ^^^B 

^^^H               Asia.  battle-Hid  of  naliooa  of  Old 

Builfllm's  way  of  final  detivennce,           "H 

^^M                   World,  464. 

231                                                       ^^M 

W                       Assyrian  hisioty,  its  influence  on 

Buddhism,  I48L                                     ^^^H 

1                                    reli^on,  42. 

a  development,  Z31.                        ^^^H 

■                        UngS  Bic-numents  of,  43. 

a  prepsfnlion,  359. 

H                       religion,   thr,   41 ;    character 

— —  distinction  between  early  and 

^                                   of,  50. 

iHler,  125. 

Aslarte,  character  at,  99. 

dov'tiine  of  despair,  235. 

^^^^                  Asuras,  1 7  J. 

hopctrss  paradci  of,  146. 

^^^ft               Ajiins, 

manual  of,  149. 

^^^f               Albena.  worship  cT.  399, 

mytJioloRical  side  of,  J50. 

^^^                   Atbcne  (Minerva),  aSt. 

primitive,    deitlopmenl    and 

B                            Alhcnv   civilJMtion    of,   dCKiibcd 

iinnifoimation  of,  346. 

^^^B                            t>y  Thuc><)idcB.  301. 

Rurinl,  in  ancient  Rome,  414. 

^^^fe               decline  of,  393. 

B]'blo-i,  worahip  at,  loj. 

^^^W                 putitiun  of,  301. 

^r                         Acmaii,  the  divine,  194. 

CAnruiH.  the,  loi. 

P                         AtomiMIc  KliDol,  llie,  354. 

CKur,  rffrct  of  aficitheoai*  o(  413. 

■                        Aloncinrnt,     idra     of,     in    Vedic 

CainrB'lF!!,  tncliinf; of,  40tx                ^^^H 

1                             liymnA  179, 

Ciiinniiilri,  the.  •^6.                                   ^^^H 

^^^B                Atys.  or  Adonis,  mylh  of,  106, 

Caste,  oricin  of,  189.                             ^^^H 

^^^H                 Aufiitrv.  Reman,  41a. 

CalbeEjothci^m,  149-                                          ^| 

^^^B                 Aupiiilus,    Bliempl    of,   to    ipMore 

Cave-man,    similar    to   tavage*   ol       ^^^| 

^^^1                   Rli(;ion,   hindered    by  hia    lifer. 

pmeni  era,  7.                                    ^^^H 

^H 

CentiiilAmeilca,anclanlrcllBion,W.     ^^^| 

Ceres,  legend  of.  330.                                ^^^M 

^^H                 II«CfH«,  the,  ofEunpideA.  337. 

ChaMra,  eacavations  In,  34  n.               ^^^| 

^^^1               fiaclria    and    Scediana,    Ciinli'asta 

—  -■  pnmilive  religion  of,  I5.                 ^^^H 

^^^B                     between. 

—  •  teligioiis  evolution  in.  J4,                      ^M 

^^^H               Qcaiily.  a  |cin  of  Cieccc,  168. 

beliefs  of  old.  resemble  those      ^^^H 

^^^B                 Book  of  the  Dead,  period  of,  ;6. 

of  sav'Bgei  of  to-day,  13.            ^^^| 

^^^1               Brahma,  ri»e  uf,  19a 

Chaldean,  goils.  36.                                   ^^^H 

^^H              |lor(ilralion  of,  in  the  tlpan- 

n  ngic.  fjigmeni  from,  33. 

^^H                  Ubad*,  195. 

rarrativi-s,  value  of,  31. 

^^^1               Bra  1' man,  preparation  for  the  oRlce 

—  tradittoDs    of    Creation    and 

^^H                loj. 

Ilelugc,  37. 

^^^H              r  lal'RianaapBti,  169. 

Clia^deo-^Atayrian,     bibtOry,~thrrc 

^^^H              Kiahirvanical  titual,  19a, 

pcliod^  j6. 

^^^H              Hishmntiinn,  ei-oluiion  ol^  19JI1 

^^^H                - — ~  *cquei>ci   of  icli|;ion  of  Vedfc 

ja ;    t^tiC    prritidfl    of    rfc* 

^^■^          poets,  I4& 

Ttbpmcnlof,  31. 

^V                                              nVDBX.                                     47J           ^H 

1              ChBldco-Babylontnn  relifclon,  aiim- 

Demcnsi   power    ascribed    to,   In              ^^^| 

1                  iTifliy  of,  4a 

haldea.  33.                                                      ^^H 

r              Cliao*,  »S7. 

Demosthenes,  393.                                              ^^^H 

ChaHljr,  ie<N3gnltlon  0^  by  rellglnn 

Dcatiny  ofMan.itoryo^  by  Hos<a4              ^^^| 

of  liun,  139. 

^^H 

Chiixlily,  iiniirrtjiw)orM>nu,ao6. 

DRvdopmrnt  of  religioiiit  life,  Uk«                ^^H 

Chinn,  pHmilivc  frlt|{iuii  of,  19. 

the  natiiial,  la                                                 ^^H 

Ch(#[ih(iri,  (he,  33 J,  33 J, 

Dionysui-,  rlT'CI  otwutship  of.  3}$.              ^^^| 
^      it'>rT  nf,  not  nirrr  li'Krnd.  J16.                ^^^| 

Chrislianaia,atlitudearei  prcUncy 

■1,  46a 

aymbol  of  the  bcltrr  life,  314.              ^^^| 

Chriit,  the  Deliverer,  469. 

Dionysui^  or  Bacchus,  worship  of,              ^^H 

Chronos  (Saturn),  J8j. 

^H 

Chthonfan  $oA%,  wonhip  ot  JJl, 

DiveTKcnce,     point      of,    between                ^^H 

Cicero,  monlt  uf,  441. 

Aryans  of  Iran  and  India,  145.                    ^^^| 

philoK>|ihy  nf,  440. 

Divine  freedom,  supreme  act  of  the,              ^^^| 

Ciiy,  the  Ctcrk,  i^t. 

^^^1 

civa.  an,  aij 
CiviJisaliiin  in  Kitypt,  yj, 
Clement,  confcxvion  0I1460. 

DivinitEea,  Roman  abstract,  409.                   ^^^| 

DnaHmn,    ehaiartri'iuic      trail     e4                ^^^| 

religion  of  Iran,  I1&                                        ^^^H 

Commerce  of  PhanicU,  109. 

Dyiu\  hcJivcn-Kod,  151.                                ^^H 

CondiCioDj  actual,  of  man,  Plato'* 

^^^1 

view  of,  3T7. 

Eovrr,  derivation  of  name  of,  54,                  ^^^| 

CoiuKi«ii«,  appraled  t»  \ay  laws 

■  description  of,  5a.                                  ^^^| 

of  Mjnu,  108. 

— —  diviiioDi  o^  5{>                                      ^^^1 

witness  of,  87;  in  Ph«nicia, 

■  ■   ■   fixily.  charact eristic  of.  j;.                      ^^^| 

109. 

—  innuence  on  developmcnia  of              ^^H 

Coimogoiiy,    BiahmDiii'  confined 

religion  In  the  Lut,  51.                      ^^H 

attrmpt  at,  1^4. 

Phansaic  nation  of  antiquity,               ^^^| 

of  the  Ibw»  of  Manu,  215. 

^H 

Councils,  BiiddliUt.  353. 

religious  capltalaoC  5S.                        ^^H 

Cyclopa,  tlic.  1S7. 

retrcgressionofreti|tionu(|SS.            ^^^^| 

&catii>ii,  £(typiiaii  idra  of,  66. 

Em-plinii   king.  penoniAcatlon  of        ^^^^^H 
supreme  Cod,  7>.                          ^^^^^H 

Crrmiilifiii,  Id  J. 

Critii,  incllcallonaof  a  great,  437. 

symbols,  KTOn,  72.                                  ^^^H 

Elcan  school,  %tit,  3J3.                                   ^^H 

Cuni'lfoim  writing,  26  m. 

£leuiis,  the  HysteHes  of,  309.                       ^^H 

DAaHEsrarTXH.  J.,  on  "OrtnatcJ  M 

Einpedoclcs,  philosophy  0^  356.                   ^^^H 

AhriniBH,"  124  n. 

Etnperan  of  Kuuic,  apotlicoti*  ol,               ^^^| 

Dealli,  B  mystery  to  early  vgen  and 

while  living,  43J.                                        ^^H 

pfcaent  savage  peoples,  6. 

Epicteliw,  phlloaophy  of,  446^                        ^^H 

— —  liow  legaided  by  the   Ecyp* 

E(>icumns,  the,  397.                                      ^^^M 

ti>ns.  74. 

Erinnyes,  or  Furies,  ,131.                                    ^^^H 

Idea  a(  to  Syra-Phccnlclani, 

I'smun,  PhorniETian  gijd,  101,                             ^^^H 

104, 

Eternal  life,  an  Egyptian  belie<  8a.               ^^H 

in  the  Vediut  105. 

Eumenldei,  the,  334,  3J7-                              ^^H 

Decadence  of  Gierli  Hicrattiir,  401. 

Euripides,  inllucnoe  oF,  339.                           ^^H 

Defect  in  Egyptian  rdiinon,  llir,  Sj, 

Ei'olutiuii,  Dot  merely  mechanical,               ^^^H 

Drri  MancB,  40S. 

^H 

Driliea,  seen  dun-,  of  Rome,  403, 

Exoiri'in,  Chaldean  form  of,  34.                   ^^^H 

Deity,  man il'esUt ions  of,  in  EtOpt, 

EiptHtion,   i<Ieii  of,   prominent  in               ^^^| 

66l 

i^Khylua,  336.                                            ^^H 

Delphi,  Oracle  of,  19S. 

^^^1 

Deluge,  Chaldean  itoty  o(  l& 

Pali,  Chatdoan  tymbolhun  of.  aj,                 ^^H 

Demeler,  182. 

Family  life,  under  Bralunanie  l«|p»               ^^H 

Kuiiicric  bymn  tc^  319. 

joj.                                                   ^^H 
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Fate,  the  godi  sxibjcct  to,  zS& 

tutes,  Ihc,  i£9. 

Fulherliuid,  rcli^iouj  chancier  of 

tiic  Rumaii,  4I  j- 
FctEshcSr  de&i^ti  of,  16. 
Fctifihisin  on  f*ol(t  Conht,  I6. 
Fire,   impuilunt   pin    ns>i);iiei]    ia, 
in  tvIigioD  of  Rome,  40S. 

worship  of,  131. 

Foreign   Bupcritilions,   inclination 

lowaids,  in  tmpciial  Komc,  436. 
Froc-will,  according  lo  Plato,  370. 

umlcr  rtlrgion  of  Iran.  13(1. 

Funeral  inscriplicina,  Kgyptijui,  Sj. 
Future    lilc,  coTittplion  of,  in   As- 
syrin,  49. 

i     ■    early  inliiitiims  o(  4. 

notions  of  iho  Homeric 

period,  311. 
Pindar's  view  of,  313, 

GatitAMA  (Buddha),  deatb  of,  145 
Gautama's    (Budilha't)    interview 

with  his  father,  I44. 
Genii,  Roman  belief  in,  409. 
Cod's  designs,  enrryini!  oul  ul,  in 

histoiy,  .i6j. 
Gods,   imitution    of,  a   ftalure    of 

PlKEnicinn  religion,  )03. 
— multilude  In  Egypt,  69. 

■  of  Assyria,  moroi  aspects  o!, 

4S- 

Coetho,  OD  inOuciiM  of  Phidias, 
308. 

Good  and  Evil,  conflict  between, 
in  relipon  of  Iran,  llS. 

' identified  in  Vtdic  reli- 

Rion,  iSt. 

Goapcl  of  AnniliilaLon,  333. 

C It cx>- Roman  gods,  degtactation  of 
the  old,  434. 

■ paeanism,     iriiiarkable    con- 

tiasls  of  sucicly,  419. 

Cfccce,  political  and  aodal  con- 
st! I  ution  Pt,  3^^. 

and  Persia,  conflict  h«tw«««, 

dcacriplion  of,  J71. 
^—  cftcct  of  conquat  of,  on  Rome, 
4"  7- 

moial  eoncepliun  oI|  169. 

Greek,  myths,  common  origin  of, 

■  tiaiufoiiuation  of  natuiiam  in, 
a6j. 


:j 


Greek,  cultus,  piimarily  wonhipd 

anccaloo,  191. 
rchgion.  dark  aspect  ei,  399; 

mural  aiiitc:rioritj  0^  ^^  '~ 
Greeks,  ongin  of,  166, 

Havci,  M.,  view  of  Platonitm,  JS4. 

Hflleoes,  the,  ibj. 

Hellenic   tace,  charac1«ristic  ' 

of,  KHL 
Hellenism,  and  Christianity, 
trast  between,  xx. 

deiadence  of,  3^3. 

Heplia^Iiis  (Vulcan),  tSli. 
\\ci.i(Lf:ii\a,  pbilusopliy  oU  U¥ 
Hercules,  legend  oii  343. 
Here  (Juno),  381.  _ 

Heroes,  in  Roman  pantheon.  40tt~ 
Hesiod,  cosmiiigony  of  the,  2S6. 
Heslia  {VesU),  J8l, 
Hieioglvphic  writing,  chaTKtcr  a( 

Hillitca,  Ihe,  96. 

l-lialory,  before  CI11  lat,  aim  O^  ] 

dualism  c>C  xaiv. 

[lolinr&s.  cli^iractcriltic  of  V« 

.76. 

Homeric,  epics,  unflgefy  of  the,  3X4. 
-  —  god,  the,  383, 
Human,  deatinjr,  view  of,  in  ,£schir- 

lus  luid  Sophoclta.  33a 

Mcritice,  in  GreeM,  194. 

Humanism,  Greek,  iix. 

great  fiictor  la  Crock  rtUgioo, 

370. 
Iiightfl  development  Is  < 

359. 

in  poetry  ot  Pindar,  314. 

tendency  In  rarljr  atagca,  . 

ituc,  in  Greece,  364. 

Kymnw,  Cbaldco-Aisjrjaa,  46.      h 

Iacchus,  338.  m 

Identification  of  man  with  hU  god, 

beyond  the  pave,  86. 
Idolatry,  an  advance  on  fetishianii 

Imuiortatity,  (aiih  In,  expressed  in 

the  Vedas,  l6j. 
Incarnation  of  Indian  god,  319. 
Iciiarnations  of  Vikhnii, 

of.  331  H. 
Iniira,  16& 

bond  between   man  And 

^-^  hymns  to,  ijix 
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Indra,  nationaS  god  of  thr  Aiyan^ 

Mm  Mailer,  on  Fcilshlsm,  16.                        ^| 

l68. 

on  Vetla  and  Zend  ArestB,  1S6                   ^| 

Inatinct  ofimmorulily,  Quinet  ud, 

Maruls,  J  67.                                                     ^| 

5- 

Mcdcs  and  Persians,  struggle  be-                  ^^k 

Iran,  dcMnptlon  of,  ill. 

tween,  lu.                                                   ^^k 

Mcdiutur^giid,  in  Chaldea,  jS.                             ^| 

Memambilia  of  Xenopbon,  360  ##                   ^^ 

UocraLcs,  panc^ric  of,  319- 

B»J. 

lied,  lie.  IJ7. 

MemphUe  pvriod,  56. 

Mendicants,  ttuddhist  order  of,  XS7. 

Buddhist,    ciuolificfltion    (or, 

JuDAIBV,  ajiil  pKganism,  diatinCtlon 

between,  463. 

n^ 

rlTccts   of,  on  Gicco-Roinsn 

Messiah,  not  looked  for  Ift  Egypt, 

world,  465. 

85. 

JuMice.  idea  o£  underlies  all  social 

-  — ■  of  Ibc  BralKnani,  311. 

conalitulion,  It. 

-^ —  Indian,  not  a  true  detivorer, 

120. 
Mexico,  ancient  religion  of,  iO. 

KapiLA,    author    of    (he   Sankhya 

pttilD»7p!iy,  198, 

Monaatic  ayslein,  Buddhist,  aw. 
Monkeys,  rtprcacnl  good  genii,  219. 

Kiirma,  dijclrim;  of,  135, 

KingH,  worship  of,  44. 

Monks,  Buildhi^l,  251. 

Monolith  ism,      characteristie      ol 

LAUT*-VlSTAtlll.  347. 

Phernician  art,  toS. 

L<im«nt   over    dead    child      Hew 

Monotheism,  in  Egypt,  61. 

ZeaUnd,  8. 

truces  of, everywhere,  tt. 

iJinguagc,  (he  Greek,  170. 

Monuments,   Egyptian,   character- 

Liiw, miijcsty  of.  10  Rome,  41$. 

istic  of,  QO. 

L'^gend^  UudJbist,  247. 

Moral   idia.  alien   to  worship    of 

Ljght   and    Darkness,    bailie   be> 

Agnl  and  Soma,  164. 

tween,  37. 

Morality,  a  lofty,  throughout  Egyp- 

Literature,   of  Greece,  change  in. 

liHU  tcligLon,  So. 

400. 

Morals,  UiahnionlcAl  system  of.  109. 

Muses,  the  Nine,  2S9. 

Luoetiiis,  407. 

Mysteries  uf  Eleusis,  ^\% 

Lucretius,  use  of  EpicurEUiisiD  by. 

Myth,  the,  277. 

44* 

of  Adonis,  lower  aspects  tS, 

Lyric  poetry,  Greek,  rise  of.  303. 

107. 

of     Osiris,     Herodotus    and 

Maci,  influence  of.  111. 

Plutarch  on,  67. 

Mahkbhtrali,  the.  ItJ. 

Mythology.     Koman,    moral    and 

Uaii.  Ari9ti>llrS  idea  of,  388^ 

historic.  416. 

Egyptiiui  idea   of   his  origin 

and  destiny,  6a 
never  sinks  to  level  of  beast, 

Nabj  of  the  God,  power  of,  37. 

National   re  1  lei  on  s,   decomposition 

7- 

of  the  old,  420. 

—  part  oC  in  conflict  between 

Natural  life,  symbol  of  moral  UCt, 

Ormaid  and  Ahrimun,  137. 

In  Egypt,  6».                                                ^ 

Manes,  worship  of.  191. 

Nalurc-eods   of   Indian    tboodicy,                H 

Uanlic  Ml,  dillerciit  from  priestly 

■ 

Nature,  Influence  <£,  on  develop-                ^H 

Mann,  163. 

laws  of,  199. 

ment  of  religion  in  Syria,  90.                ^H 

woi)>hip.  XXI.                                                ^^k 

Uarslhon  and  Salamis,  175. 

Naturisin,  animiiim,  antliro|>omor*                  ^H 

_    Hufpeio,  M.,  description  of  ERyP" 

pbium,  three  >la{c9  of  develop-               ^| 

■       liaa  riles  of  burial,  76. 

menl.  14.                                                              ^H 

^^H        47<                                                                       ^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^          Nalunsm,  inimist   phu'^c   of,  prr- 

Pcrrol,  M.  on  Phmnii-ian  ritcsi  to}. 

^^^                               prtuatcd  in  EK.vpt,  5^. 

Peru,  ancient  telJKioo  of,  30, 

^^^^^^         ciuscs  of  trAiiiforinition   of, 

Pha>do,  J63. 

^^^^^H                    in  GiH^FF,  16;. 

Phiditti,  mnitcrpicce*  of.  307. 

^^^^V          dcUvccancc  of  Greece  from,!  76. 

rhllislinei,  rcliKion  of,  suae  U  ol 

^                 first  form  of  religious  tcnti- 

Cnnanriitcs,  cJ7^ 

^^B                             ment,  14. 

PhiloiD{>her«,   misBiDn    of   Creek, 

1^^                      highen  point  renched  in  China 

347- 

1                                            Hfid  South  Anirrricft,  3t. 

PhitosophlcBl  tyitcmi,  comanetion 

^crpcliiittcd  fMUll]un,  379. 

between,  349, 

^ — --  sitppli^nienlcd  by  animisni,  15- 

Pliilutiophy,    eucotlaJly   i«UgIea|L 

NfOMis,  3)1. 

J65- 

New  Aradcmy,  the,  44O. 

Night,  invociiioD  or,  153. 

Nineveh,  gicit  winged  bulls  of,  315. 
Nirvinn.  ;^4. 

Greeli.aprcparatio4ilbTCliri^ 

tianily.  348. 

"  Noble  Piith,"  of  Buddbiwn,  337. 

in    first    period    purdy 

Kumen,  the,  406. 

naturalistic  350L 

stages  of  flr»t  evolulkd^ 

1                           Odes  of  Plndjir,  J13  ttm. 

1                          Odyssey,  tlic  notion  of  deity  In  the, 

35'- 

I                            »^5- 

world,  45s. 

(Edipus,  lit  Colunus,  3j8. 

Sophocles' description  of  death 

•f.  338. 

li(;iou«  belJrC  1 10. 

Offeriiigi,   in  the    period    of   tbe 

Vedis,  161. 

worship,  twofold  durmctct  c^ 

Olympii-  Kiimcs,  jqS, 

.99. 

Ormaid    arid    Ahrim.in,    decisive 

Phocnicinus,    inftiicnco  of^    <UI  the 

conllict  between,  tlS. 

early  Gicckl,  J67. 

Orpheus,  J 21. 

origin  ot  9;. 

Orphic,    doctrine,    like    Oriental 

Pierre t,    M,,    od    Monolbeian    In 

pantheism,  313. 

Egypt,  61  N.                                          , 

enoiticism,  chief  merit  of,  318, 

Pindar,  human  nomlliy  xd,  317, 

1                           hjmiis,  3»i. 

period  of,  303. 

society,  jaa. 

Pitria,  163. 

tMria,  myth  «4,  59. 

Plvnilaai  (Afoka),  354  h. 

the  bunutii,  aiid  of  the  heaven*, 

Plato,   an  inipired  aiioatle  of  the 

f                                     7a 

moral  ides,  38a, 

PAOJLNtiui,    retained    elenenu    of 

completed  the  work  of  Sorr«> 

truth,  XX. 

tes,  3S3, 

Panathenau,  the.  300. 

DinloKucs  of,  361. 

PftnthMMO,  at  baaia  of  religion  of 

dia-iple  of  Socrmlei,  368,                  ' 

— —  prevailing  idea  of  Vcdaj^  147. 
1                           Panlhelttle  tendency  in  Rome,  439. 
1                           Parabira,  and  Srrmonii,  of  Buddha, 

a4CL 
1                          Panntoide*,  idraliKin  of,  353. 

fervent  love  of  for  truth,  369. 

period  oC  368. 

system  of.  370. 

Plaioniam,  a  preparation  for  Chri^ 

tianlty,  3S1. 
and   Chrialitnily,    dlScrcace 

htna,  Council  oC  iS3- 

and  diilxnc«  betwe«n,  iSl. 

Pelaap.  the.  j66> 

^^^^^             PeBAIC^  worship  of,  4t4. 

the  ilesh,  3K4. 

^^^^^L         Pericles.  inAuence  ot,  300. 

rad  ical  en  or  of,  372. 

^^^^^L       ^—  rdisious  scoiimcDi  at  cIom  of 

Plato's   ideal   Kcpubtic,   cuim    •! 

^^^^^^                the  age  oC  iH- 

errors  In,  3S0. 

INDEK.                                     477          1 

Plato's  syslein  of  morals,  outcome 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  translations            1 

of,  379- 

of,  frtm  Nineveh,  33.                               fl 

riutaicli,  frit  need  of  •  mediator, 

Reconniliation,   the   felt    need  of            1 

4S>- 

man,  46S.                                                 1 

' his     faith     In     immorUticy, 

Redemption,  the  motlo  of  hialorr,            1 

45<^ 

xavii.                                                                ■ 

-        cbjccl  of  his  wnllngs,  449. 

Rfligion,    doe*   D0(   sptioK    frotp            ^ 

■ tc*rhin|;  of,  448, 

nature,  ()■ 

Plut'',  jSi 

part  of  hiiihrr  life  of  man,  !>. 

FDly)((iotu9,  paintings  of,  at  Delphi, 

no  spot  on  lartli  where  in-              _ 

JftK. 

flucncc  not  felt,  S.                             ■ 

PolycletuB,  JoS. 

Rcli('ioiis  tB?k  auumed  by  all,  XxL              1 

Poftcidoti,  zsi. 

Religious,  history  of  ancient  world,              1 

Prajapati,  name  for  the  aun,  183. 

pauses    and    retrogrcsilons            1 

Prayer,  p1a,:>:  nf,  in  Clialdeun  wor- 
ship, 39. 

in,  33, 

• idea,  evolved,  not  orlginMed, 

nayen,  in  Kig  Veda,  154. 

"i- 

Praxllelea,  joS. 

Rcmnisc,  power  at,    deacribcil   by 

PiC-hiatorii:    man,    tokens    of    his 

/Ciiuliylus,  335. 

supciivnly,  3, 

Rhys  Davids,  on  Buddhism,  Ijl, 

Prepaislion,  object  of  tlie  work  of, 

Rhodes,  produclinns  of  school  ofj 

ixviii. 

403. 

Priest  of  Ormuzd,  139. 

Rig  Veda,  149  x. 

Priesthood,  Greek,  not   cxclusLve, 

River  gods  of  Roma,  408> 

193. 

Roman,  Empire,  condition  of  «odal 

—  in  Chaldea,  39. 

lile  under,  436. 

Piiestly  caste,  Absence  of,  In  Rom^ 

gods,  the,  406,  407. 

412. 

people,  lolidBiity  of,  404, 

Primeval  religion,  traces  of,  9. 

religion,  first  Flemcntsof,4aj, 

Prodigal  Son,  Buddhist  parable  of. 

Rome,  after  conouesi  of  Carthage, 

141. 

4t6. 

Prometheus  Bound,  explanation  of. 

condition  of,  at  clo»e  of  Ke 

340. 

public,  434. 

■        eiplanation  of  m^  th  of,  189. 

loipiriul,  prominence  of  Ori- 

 figure  of  gmlty  man,  343. 

ental  clcinents  in  religiuo  o(^ 

Prose  writers,  Greek  rise  of  suhoul 

43»- 

t>f,304. 

nioial  drgiadjtlon  of,  437. 

Proseipme,  2K2. 

myth  of  the  foundation  0^  4 13. 

PTOiiiiuiion,  gicat  feature  id  Syro- 

rise  ot  403. 

PhcEnictin  rcliKion,  toj. 

Rudra,  tG7. 

Purification,   eleiDcnl   in   reli(;ious 

intuiiicn,  ii. 

Saciui^  lonnulBi.  importance  at- 

Punly,  aaited  duty,  in  religion  of 

lacljcd  to,  In  Egjpt,  tick 

ZofOflst*!r,  130. 

stuily,  imponance  of,    to    ibo 

^Iijgocean  School,  351. 

Rr.ilimBn,  304. 

Sacrifice,  Importance  attached    10, 

QttATRXrACn.   M^  on  belief  in  a 

under  Vedas,  160. 

future  life,  5, 

in  Chaldcfln  woiabip,  39. 

Quit  ill  u^  4i>7. 

in  Creek  icllgion,  394. 

place  oC  In  icIiKion  of  Zon>> 

Ra,   hymn   to,  in    "Book  of  the 

ailcr,  130. 

Dead,"  6& 

BicrificcB,  gods  of  the,  156. 

Rtjacrihi,  Council  of,  3J3. 

Sakuntala,  idyll  oC  317. 

Klun&yaiu,  the,  311. 

Sanctuann  of  Fcypl,  Ifac  dtie*  of           . 

HMik<.  on  mission  of  Persia,  13S, 

■""■■"       1 

■. 

■ 

31^ 
•«art  «  ki  powx.  35^ 

S«ki^  CaaafUdM  a£  S7X. 
TtpfciMi.  tbc.  356. 

— ^  MrtKE  at  the.  157. 

ph-dnc  •(  *«B  "Book  of 

«<lh«jM^4«Nvn7oftbc,  134. 

Sowtf,  V^tiObtM  panHc  oC  a4>> 
SUny  wanhlp   «4   wlratiwi   o( 
iMMiiim,  17. 
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RoBu  w«rM,434- 
Uniiy.  nuB  caCin  die  pcM  di«ta^ 
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(Irnnus,  287. 

Vifhnu,  and  Pusli.-in,  sTin-god*,  tSJ. 

Ushos,  liic  damn,  151. 

various  apiicllutions  of,  »13. 

confounded  with  Krishna,  114. 

VaisiU),  Couddl  of,  353. 

ViGi-akarman,  184. 

Varro,  (caching  of;  421. 

VivasvBl,  163. 

V*runa,  tjo. 

Vritm,  166. 

WnnLD-Lri'e,  of  soul,  deacribed   In 

oftbc  Vedas,  171, 

Hjlo's  Timieus,  374. 

Ilie  Vcdk-,  1 19. 

Worship,  on  earth,    repetition  of 

VultntB,  result  of  the  specuULion 

heavenly,  IJ^ 

of  the,  *oo. 

Vedaii,  knowledge  of,  «  purifying 

ism,  410. 

(Inmr,  20^' 

Vcdic  rdiEion,  dose  of,  i8l. 

XisUTHRDs,  Chaldean  kiiig  =  N(uh, 

VcnilldAd,   Bocrcd    book    of    Iran, 

a& 

12t. 
Vlrpl,  chrislUTiiscdmearl<f  legend, 

YiHA,  the  fiTat  man,  132. 

••s?-  .          . 

Yoga,  system  nf,  196, 

in,  458. 

ZirKii-AvesrA,  \x6  n. 

reprcsenlntivc  of  hia  age,  45$, 

Zeiis-DyiiiiB  (Jupiter),  aSa 

unkuowingl}'   prepared    way 

Zoroagter,  dcilii:ation  a(^  133. 

for  Christianity,  1159, 

doctrine  td,  rulinf  idi^o 

Vl>hou,ait. 
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CHOICE    STANDARD    WORKS. 

A  ffEit^  A.\l>  CI/KAfEK  EVITIOS  OF 

HALLAM  AND   MAY'S 

COHSmnTIDNAL  HISTORY  01  ENGLAKH 

WITH  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  AND  FULLINOEXES.  Prim.d  •!  (ho  Unitinlt> 

^■n.  Cambridgt.  an  liid.  tintod  piptr.  eich  work  complal*  in  2  vaIih. 

CrgwnHvg,  sfraiialy  baund  In  ailri  sloth,    PRICE.  fl,2i  PER  VOL., 

ar  tl.OOPenSET.  InanMlbsa.   (Riidyetd  rrcm  n.OO  ) 


HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGUND, 

l^om  iht  Arfitwioii  of  Hei^ty  VII.  (1485),  lu  tTfc  iI?:iTfi 'irGcun;^  II,  (i^), 
IndudmiE  Ht.  ELaLlain't  Sui>i'l>:mhht4i,  VkiUm*  nf    Rav^atAn  up  (o  lU^B, 

MAY'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGUND, 

Sincr  ill*  ^i.cr»nn»n  of  G«uri;e  lit..  1765— iSfVh,      l(':'f\  ,«  M^ir  Su^pifTifit/avjr  Ck.ipftr^ 
i3&o-*iSjr,    By  SiK  Tw[»,  F.k^igihk  Mai,    ivok,    IVjrr.rffilkLCfilFi-'f  j.y^ 

fttVrt  lfi*in  tm  rut  ire  pntirirfj.  It  j/irft  fri'frutr*'  t>(  rrafirch  ttmi  tin— 
partitttirit,  ttnd  in  highly  raiwntan*l*ni  iijf  h<atorie*it  trtHm. 

"  la  ihLt  hittorr  Mr.  May  hm  IrHCcd  ihc  ^oum*  And  JcvrEfipTticni  of  the  Brrti^ 
ContFiiHliun  Jurinu  dpertiHl  of  one  hiimlrffd  iml   trt\  yojix  ?"<!  ^^  hxh  Arlty  4htt  fjiifly 

kurfril  iiiiit  j'tijiiraifldBvary  niai"'iiT  ''^4r|^"  m  L^i^^'^I^Imim,  >.  ktifi>ipi  immI  imlt^  %'  Vy  wlirta 
iTn;hr<<itriifrj[  h-M  b«M  tOUfllK  i"'\  i\nnn  m  ihr  viiv^rnriipm  mrrpilrrl  |1  tS  A  GON< 
TINUATIOM  OF  MR.  KALLAM  B  WORK,  THE  TWO  MAKING  A  COMPLETE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  H1ST0AV  OF  £ftCLAND  FROM  THE  VEAR  lltVi-  Ali1vptr^T> 
iht  tuEJiHjr  liai  LtcHicidarily  ci^nUniitlly  louch*!!  unim  c<fntTi»v(?'ii7Hl  ^-nliln  -i-l  ihjih  ^,  Ti* 
ha*  avGiiJrd  [Kc  iniril  inri  Inrjo  iif  viift[*H-JVri*y^  Jr^lf  hiM  lEtllcd  fuirly  *'iil  (li*.  ii»-,('u  iJf'! 
«iih|fci«h'«icinc3llir  ami  m*T)i'Mlly.  wiLhrjni  ctitrniiG  n^an  ihe  fitld  *if  (iirty  |H<1itii3, 
mil  tf  iih'itii  itdlmff  *iiU  it  itj*ctE«iirLg  i[ie  cctn'tuci  onrl  mrriur*  oTjiublK  men.    Such  a 


MR.    MAY'S    UST    WORK. 

DEMOCRACY    IN     EUROPE. 

A  History.    2  vol^    Or.  OoUvo,  Cloth.    $3.50, 

^i-***  ^*'i**^'/ /V^.tr*,— "If  any  profffwioinj  on  paliffAl  Udb  ii  cj<tircf od,  a*  a 
filcdce  orthfl  kpint  in  whith  i^t^hAiofy  »  viiir«'i.  if  iiihii :  I  liAil  t^e  d<vtlcfpmni( 
*f  ifopnlar  power  m  an  na^nilml  CfwJitioo  of  iIid  «actal  sdvancriAtm  <it  nitiom  .  1  at* 
Afi  uilcitt  AiJimrrr  ffpofrlirAl  MHrfT-^fr^tionAt  ani.1  fnl^E^reKf'l  lihfrl}-pMi.LLli  ki  intM 
EntliOimnn  apiarow;  And  I  condcniA  «n]r  TioUtion  of  ib  prini'plei,  whether  bf  adft* 
poilchini. Of  byAci  iU-onJend rvpublk^^' 

rtrf  lan4tH  TfwVM  lA^i:  "  Thii  vork  i«  CKculBd  « >lh  A  lN<-mVht>a>H,  vd  U  tin 
lAme  iirn«  viiha  fmhn**  and  litrvlinAV  vhicli  mm  k  laboriDut  invmtieiiloa  inio  « 
plfAfjnl  iinifrai, ADd ihiu btsutlfl Iht n*4«F  ldIiD folLDnnnn  ihcwriur  vuh  onfliijuiac 
iDicr»i  (KfOub^  Hme  of  (he  nonl  nivs^  rrK>n»  of  hiilortcal  rt>««rc>i. 


A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON, 


N.y. 


l|>ctu4iDKELIAui^  ELIANA  <tb«  lait  ccntaining:  the  tutbota 

tUKollected  writJDg)  of  Ctuite»  LAmb.<,  correclMl  aad 

r«T(s«d,  with  ft  •ketch  of  bis  life  hj  Sir  Thomms 

Moon  TftUoiud,  and  4  fine  Portnit  oa  SUcL 

%  Vols.,  Cb.  Svu.  Cu>.  Pkicil.  93-7S  rex  urr.  (Rci>vcEo  ntOM  t7-5o.) 

(BnmJiM  SUlf  C^^iiln,  tjfrr  nL) 

mth  a  wtumt  Iff  iMUr,  auj  £i„<yi  filktteJftr  tiii  tOiSm  Jr  Mr 
inJmtry  </,  and  arrangtd  mri  miih  Uitt  a  iJ  iMl  by.  J.  E.  BdBSOff, 
£ij.,  ef  ihaten,  "viko  liferjlly  iat/vii  I^mi  ly  ht^xrt,' 

In  Mr.  Babiun'»  prcfucc  to  this  additional  voluiae,  he  sajrs: 
"Olh«r  irrittn  may  have  noie  reailen,  but  none  1iatc*o  waajVme, 
hcaii)',  enthiikiutk  sdmircn  n*  he.  •  •  •  Wiih  all  lorcn  «nd  ap 
jiredalori  of  true  wit,  genuine  hamn,  line  fanc)',  1>MUlifiil  vato^paa&em 
and  cii]uUllo  pallioa,  he  ii  a  jirodigimit  favuilu'.  Indeed,  there  i>  MSfr- 
Ihlng — >  nsmeksi,  inilcicribahU;  charm — aUiul  thU  author'Hpn>il«etions 
which  MptlvUei  and  cnraviihci  hi>  rcadcn,  and  Ihough  Lamb  fooad 
nuny  admiring  readen  In  1>l>  lifetime,  iliicc  hiidcklh  hii  Eimc  and  pop* 
niailly  hate  Increaired  grcalljr.  Then  be  «-u  generally  looked  «poa  oj 
a  men  eccentric— a  pcrtan  of  mote  (|iiaintncu  Ihin  humor,  ot  mote  «!• 
dliy  than  gcnlut.  Now  he  ii  ocknowledgetl  to  be  a  nu»t  bewitifid  o»d 
orlglBal  gcnlua — one  of  the  '  lixcJ  ilan  of  the  liteiary  lyitcm ' — whole 
light  will  never  jinle  or  |[fow  dim,  and  whi»e  peculiar  hrightncu  and 
tieiiily  will  lonu  In  iho  wonder  and  delight  of  mnny.  •  •  ■  For 
year*  I  have  been  hopefully  and  palicnlly  wailing  for  aomehody  (O  eel- 
IpcI  Ihoie  iraiteml  and  all  hui  (ofgoiten  aniclet  of  LambV  •  •  • 
Wilhoul  doubt,  alt  gmnSne  admirers,  all  ttuc  loven  of  the  gentle,  genial, 
dellglillul  '  Klin,'  (o  wliom  aluott  every  word  of  their  favorite  author's 
Inditing  Ii  '/aniit  toUA  flNuauiue,'  will  be  mlglilily  pleaied  wiili  ihet* 
productions  of  hit  Illimitable  pen,  NOW  mtsT  collbctbd  TOaEDiBs." 

At  tt.fl  "SUPERB  EDITION"  of  UMB'S  WORKS,  in  3  Vo)», 
AVERAGING  NEARLY  600  PACES  IN  EACH  VOLUME.it  lold  at tha 
EXCEtOINCLY  LOW  PRICE  OF  %Z.li  PER  SET  ifurmerly  pul>- 
llahMl  In  9  Voli.  at  t7.S0i,  1h«  Publithar*  oonf'dentiv  balleve  IT 
WILL  COMMEND  ITSELF  TO  AH.  FOR  PERSONAL  USE  AND 
FOR  LIBRARIES. 


Slit  vn  tniitl  *//•«',  tiargtt  tr^faiJ,  fy 


A.   C    ARMSTRONG    ft   SON, 


H«w  York. 
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A  SEW  AND  B1ND30HE  LIBSART  EDITIOK 

OF 

MILMAN'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

WitA  Table  of  Contents  and  Full  Indexes, 

IN  S  VOLS,.  CROWN  BVO,  CLOTH. 

PBICK,$12.00  PER  SET.  (Reduced from  $34.5a 

SS-ituUm  lU!/  Ct!/  rxlra.itS,»9  frr  tl.l 

TitH  EOITIOM  OK    MlLMAV's   WoRKf^  TKOROVOHLV 

kEVlSEt)   AM>  ClRREOTEU,  COMPU&ES 

The  History  of  the  Jews,  2  Vols. 

The  History  of  Christianity,  2  Vols. 

History  of  Latin  Christianity,  4  Vols. 

I}R.  MlUilAK  hu  won  tullnj:  populnrtly  aii  a  Ititlurian  by  li»  tbra 
^n-at  work*,  Hittokv  or  th8  Jews,  Hisiotv  v(  CHKiiTiANiTV,  and 
HixroKV  OP  Latin  CaJU&TiANiTV.  Thrac  work*  link  ob  to  ««h 
other,  and  btins  the  namlire  ilawn  from  ihe  bq;lnnii>g  of  nil  bulory  to 
the  mltldk  pcrioil  of  llic  iiiixlcni  r-n.  They  nrc  tht  wort  of  the  iiholJir, 
•  cotucieniiaux  iiudcni,  and  a  Chruituia  philosopher.  Dr.  Milman 
prepared  thi*  ncv  edition  lo  a*  to  jpvc  it  the  benefit  of  (he  rcmlla  of 
more  recent  rcKanli.  In  llie  notci,  and  in  delochcd  appendicca  to  the 
chapt«ni,  ■  varicljr  of  very  important  quntionn  arc  chlicnlly  cJiicuucd. 

The  auihor  ii  noted  for  hit  calm  and  rigid  impart iaiiiy.  hii  fcarlea 
opoiare  of  the  bad  and  appreciation  of  the  good,  both  in  ualitDtioni 
and  men,  and  his  aim  throughoni,  to  utter  the  imih  almyi  in  chaiity. 
The  bc»t  auihotilie^on  all  events  narrated  bare  been  t(iidioui4y  lifted 
and  Ihcir  resaltt  (•ivcn  in  a  style  remorkalfle  (or  iU  clcaracw,  fom  an/ 
animation.  

MILMAN'S  WOflKS  HAVE  TAKEN  THEIR  PLACE  AMONG 
THE  APPROVED  CLASSICS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Th« 
(antral  accuracy  ot  hi«  statements,  Vnt  candcr  ot  his  oriticitmi  and 
thfl  breadth  of  hit  charily  are  eierywhere  nppareni  in  hi>  wrltinn. 
Hit  March  at  all  times  s«emt  to  have  been  for  truth,  and  thai  which 
he  finds  ha  states  with  simple  clearness  and  with  foarteis  honosly. 
HIS  WORKS  ARE  IN  THEIR  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AS 
VALUABLE  AS  THE  VOLUMES  OF  C  SBON  ARE  IN  SECUUR 
HISTORY.  THEY  DESERVE  A  PLACE  IN  EVERY  LIBRARY  IN 
THE  LAND.  THIS  NEW  EDITION.  In  8  vols.,  contains  AN  AVERAGE 
OF  OVER  900  PACES  per  volume.  PRICE,  tlJ.OO  PER  SET. 
IFoniMrly  publitiwd  in  14  vols,  at  924.S0J 


A  REMARKABLE  BOOK  Sr  THE  8AMC  AUTHOR. 


IMAGO  CHRISTI :   The  Example  of  iesm  Christ. 

Br  Itei.  JAHE»  KTILKKU^  &.D., 

"  Tkt  J'Tf^kJf  ana  Hit  MudtlM^  ttt. 

"Kifh  nf  (h*  iLiDEccii  ckmptvrt  arc  liriflf;  *H  are  ^cbei!  wih  n«tt«r«  lli* 
^ook  U  onQof  ihfl  mm  hunntiva  Jind  *irikin]f  uf  the  nidiEjr  booki  Idtp^rtd  ^tk* 

unique  LhnrACTcf  of  CViri»i7'— AVi*  W*  f  r'*rt/*/iW, 

^  The  Mf  of  J»u«  1iatW«D  tiudled  ihrnueh  theceimffies  anil  vill  b«  Kludlcd 
thmite^  all  lime-     li  ■>  one  of  ihe  m^jiii  vtlua^lc  7K>okt  of  iu  clua  ^c  ivvq  ewf 

"Tlicklr'^  iA4.]e4jr  nnd  fnrcibie.  The  crkmprehtffuivenest  and  J*flotic«ia>  of 
ihe  imtiM  are  ejcellenL  The  work  1<  ■>»«  of  che  hei(  Tor  hflpins  cwpvl 
licllcvcn  in  Chriif  to  >ee  how  m  rHl}ie  i1ie  fJlvioe  iJeaJ  iu  thelf  d«Uy  cvrcr.'* 

Cliit-iijO  Aifi-ttt'  uyt:  "ThUhnok  It  «ure  lo  hive  ■  vUte  clrcnWlMk.  lit. 
■  thoTouuhly  ^ta<1J■^t?  toL>k,  TKi<  lopiut  mcihnd  aT  tpeolLnif  the  tubivct  had  ■■ 
■dv^niauc  wEiich  will  trf  wHniily  #|«fi)ccialed.  li  will  be  proved  a  ice^iiilly  uh^uI 
book  in  conTkct^iiuTi  wUh  ihc  kludy  uf  ihfi  Life  of  Civul  and  ia  Cha  Sundtj'Achiwl 
LsvTu  for  the  year/* 

Prn&ytrriam  Krvtntt,  Jj/iutry,  iev>:  "  l>r- SullitF  ttai  bruuifht  Tnfttk  Trea*- 
iim  QUI  of  A  Held  iliaE  hut  ufLen  breEi  ei[il'jre<l,  bui  ii'ii  lu  hi*  niethad.  Tba 
voLumc  i«  inicKBiirtc  u  wfU  as  ifiminmiive.  Tha  duihor  ihinkt  cEcKrty  and  vrii»« 
lucidly.  Thcb(»kiiiawanhy  comp^uiDD  (o  ch?  luipuuanrd  dwotiori  of  l^hoco^t 
A  Kemp**/' 

Rw.  Dr.  McCOflll  Hvir  *'Ii  U  a  ni«t  iiheIuui  bboV,  full  of  wAciical 
vliduin  ud  tcDderDCM,  £ti<d  10  quicken  and  nourbkh  the  tpSntiul  Uft  in  iS« 

ENGLISH  NOTICES. 

"  It  Is  ihe  t^i>»l  |3i«e  (if  devoiionil  llMntur*  i\\/t  Churfh  hai  poccrtcd  l«r 
niHfiy  4  year.  The  frnhues^  of  thought,  lucidity  nf  \iyle.  rcverran  cT  writ,  ud 
direct  pFJctidl  inne  will  mAire  ic  pii*«t  M  *  \>*H)k.  lor  ijiiiel  hourv"— v4rf^MB« 

"The  Jhludy  fif  rhe  nivihwli  and  inilltr  «r  Cliful'.  tQachitiK,  vhkh  h*  hv 
bmtinucd  fm^m  li'ti  Li/r  t/Ckritt^  u  eircu  fmhar  »^M  hetur  than  any  U^taf  la 
Ihfti  hnllian'  Utile  hoa\i"—Si*tt  Oi^rrr-rr. 

*"Hli  pic^iniis  hooks  on  (Tie  IJ/t*>fCkvitt  tnd  (ho  t-t/ft/Si.  F^tMi  li»»» 
hiul  M  grtAi  vo^uehrre  and  aJji^id,  B'ti  ihta  [■  a  (Ttmler  lanzik  th«n  tkhvr.and 
Ulted  (oucEciK  B  ^TilC  vjitfr  inHupncc,  Wa  n^d  ^laf  dv^LI  on  (he  nu»»y  «dtd 
culture  Rkinifnied  t\fwy-whttt,at  (ho  aurh^-r't  fptnarka^^  lilFfaiy  Klftt,  «hpn 
HIieriaTTy  i»  prc^nunr  Aplioiitm.  and  vivid  df^ujriutLrrak  Hia  thouuit an ainjra 
arnn.L'cl  ariJ  ejipre«»cJ  wrih  CKgiiiftiie  onTer  unit  lucidiiy,  and  h<  i1in«4  an  occ^ 
aioDaTiiItiniEnct  fnairfilatul^  tiT  into  tha  dc^^ihi  of  hi.  .iihJK-i,  Bm  Qtw  paw 
Md  bfriuty  ami  life  of  ih«  vnk  niiulir  com*  fmm  ihlK  thai  the  Author  hu  bHa 
la  livms  concicL  with  Chtf  U  and  mui.Srf/iik  it'WAJy^ 

"iMt  not  ea.ty  tu  ipeak  of  Dr.  SUtkcr't  book  *ithcui  baouatlH,  and  »« 
are  ed  lUirinvd  iiiaE  lomc  of  eur  conlenponnB*  hBrsprnnrmnof^l  l<»«|VffDrla 
hit  Li/r  yCAritf.  A  mora  ^i^f^Htive  bwk  fir  ihe  Oiritiiu  tncW  vc  tia.* 
n«  rtjd  far  yearv  ll  Eihf>wnd»  lo  nev  and  irue  Idoaa,  elway t  <kHly,  oflcn  mA- 
lilglyc>B'*i»'d/*— ^^*rfW^«ffrrfrr, 

^'  ThJA  wurk  lupplfcs  a  real  deoide^amm  in  thrnlodol  Uiwiun,  btvUEa^ 
tha  circle  of  human  life  intv  BBgnirqu.  tacti  of  *h[ch  re^naauli  an  fitfi.JTii 
tphvrf  <if  f  jponntcfl  and  dnty,  t\*  4ijihL>F  fLillon  Aur  L^rd  IhTouaJl  Ibca  oac 
atler  tnolhrr,  an^f  «howt  u«  bow  he  coEidiLi:ied  himvll  in  oach.  Tba  Dafaa  am 
beacon  lijhia.  tuidintc  u>  in  out  Ufe'i  ioum'y  i  acid  no  oof  can  |*nm  Ihtn  vkl^ 
vut  boioc  profouridly  impTvaud  with  lb*  Health  of  ibCKoapHi  In  counatll  <C  p<«- 
fffciion  aa  la  huoiBD  conduci/'— CA^fA/Z^a. 

A.  C  ARMSTROHQ  4  SOU,  51  Entt  Tfntti  Street.  New  York. 


SYSTEMoF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGV 

Bj  HtXRV  B.  SwrTH.  D.D.,  LL.D.  Ediicil  l»y  Wm,  S,  Kark.  D,D, 
Ocuvo  vol,     650  pages,     Cloib-    (4ll>  KdiiioaO     $^*Q0. 

"The  Impctrtance  of  this  publication  can  hftrdly  bo 
ovor-fretlmcitedv  Dr,  Smith,  while  FLvIng,  «x«rt«d  an 
mriuenco  on  ChrlstJan  thought  second  to  that  of  no 
one  1r>  thfs  country.  And  to-day  ht»  opinions  and  ut- 
terances on  points  of  Chrlatlart  doctrine  ere  quoted  ee 
ortho  highest  authority.'* 

"Wi;  Etjj-.r<UrTrti7  tp  b^yuijihiE  J'i..J.  ■■uiiiNi  'Syaietu  of  Chn^^iExn  T1)fvEoii[y' ivUl 
likt  iih  pLi4.e  jii  ones  iei  Uk  "cry  fuinru'T  tjjik  ui  ifm  ^ifH  Ari'ntan  irv«tiH*  00 
d^^KIQfltic^,  U  »  in  a^  pFculuiZ  StilLlv  Zrpn-icnl-.livt  ii\  il\  4 oi>i 1 1  m n 1 1  iji t  of  ll tCJl  4ll4ly liflft], 
philoiopttK' p^'werand  vj%'id  pcrtcpiion  »jL  ifi-  i'ii|ivinLLvc  h^eit»  of  iltc  liuinun  OC*rt. 
^  .  ,  The  ImjiiIi,  j>  a  wh'jli-p  ii  u  EiiMihijinirnL  nl  iJTi.>iuqi]cl  <  hii^iUh  rhnitK^'  ^4  hw 
cfMili]  hdve  tiumiKj^ieJii  who  wu  ttui  inii^craui)^  ^M  IVliI  Sirmh  ^^liv  wuh  (ht  titprvidv 
diiEn^tj  and  vaLi>fi  af  the  KicDce  (a  whirh  ihv  Iwti  yunoniiklUtf  w«e  dnvf^d.  jipU  tf 
ihB  Mf]i«  rimv   wLih  the  ifilimr«  iwaajbilirLa  nf  ihji  «ph«fT  ot  d^iin*  ItiMwlnif  *  ibio 

Thf  Htr^d^nd  i'mAyInf  Dyi;  "TJi?f*  rni'i  parr  ofthb  woifc  (htil  ii  nui  &  v Ju. 
ablfl  Ad-UoootO  th«lb«itcpa^rAl  liTCinruri!  of  i)]p  lubjKi  which  ix  uv^Ti.  Thi:  wboJ« 
vuEuitie  itu  i»FvOucl  of  t]LCu]o)(iE:iii  >liiliiv  uf  thv  very  Am  ord^r,  and  of  wkl«  an4  i>i«r- 
ouch  ■chol^kfihip.  .  .  .  ItqiLtylp  tt  ck^r  and  ira'Lltnf  In  ihciwt  pijnfmi  nl  tfn 
work  in  Ahi^h  ihnihi^mc  t^  vIikbi.irHitJ.  rl  rt«t>  10  hri^Si*  uF  rt*]  doqovc*.  «  >  . 
Wr  hiive  lic4Ai  ^iv?n  aii  cljtborjTc  ifi(i>jLiKiH_j]  trcxEiki'.  w]tich  ntualttfca  a  ^Iac*  Jibnul 
fif  iho  abtcitl  UolikCm  in  dlwiniiy  i-j  h*  fmrnd  in  *>ui  lan(u»ijcv" 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY— LECTURES  ON 
APOLOGETICS.     Ry  Hemiv  B.  Suith.  D.D.      Ediied  by  Wm. 
S.  Kakr,  D.D.      a  vi>ls.  in  one.     Price  leduccil  lo  91.50. 
"Ailhcsc  twu  worki  properly  belong  togt-lhcr,  it  hit  bwn  thoujihl 

■dvUable  to  putiliKli  tliem  us  unc  volume,  giving  the  nuthor't  cniD])lc(c 

turrcj  of  (he  Geld.  >!  well  is  his  rulier  and  later  Ircalmcnt  ol  tcone  of 

Uk  tubjccts." 

*lth  ibtt  U'Ev  and  abirruKD  tul^KI,  bueI  wiih  if>  oiurmuui  lilnAlurb  \\\\  Itivn  ADtf 
CAr«fuJIy  TTftiard  Ti>i:U:il  bculiy,  bii  evil  and  cliKpnuitriniLc  iudjcmeni,  bii  eUBnaii* 
IcsRlinc  and  hbt  imrvuut  liiJ  Ijiimparrfli  rtylr,  Iro4  IP  ihls  »•  '^^  *"  bu  clhv  proditc 
linni,  >  pmlramil  mwrMt  anil  a  pctului' ilij/ln,  llv-Wtt'*  ttnujU-iMr  aidBM/.  Brf 
tfW^  U\  tkt  fv^/titifiiHi  il*f<tvl  ^bul  li<  /vvry  tkcut^^  rtadrr  w^t  Htti  t* /tn^ify  lilt 
unfrfa  ^  t^^  tf  mat." — _V.  *'.  TriiiHtf, 

HENRY  BOYNTON  SMITH— Hii  Life  and  Work.  Editcl  by  hli 
WifE.  With  s  hno  Portrtlt  on  steel  by  Ritchie,  Ocfivo  roL. 
cloth,     tn.ia. 

Thii  Memoir  of  Ihe  hmcntcci  Prof.  Smith  ^r«  a  faithful  picture  of 
hit  chonctct  nni!  public  carter.  The  story  is  deeply  intertBlins.  acKl 
while  it  fully  juBtiriei  hi*  rrpuUtion  at  one  of  Ihe  most  •eeomplishrf 
cchoiarf  «nd  ilieoloeiani.  it  alia  ihowi  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  Wiy 
rare  perwaal  atlniiion^. 

N.y.Oi.trvrr;  "Di.Smiih'ilihviilViIladaeidaniandiidvsiiiin.  HiiadvcMloa 
■r»  iptinrilri.  rnrrlcn  iravit  in  y«th  broailatd  hh  *iew.  «Dlux^  hia  vouiieUHg 
Willi  ui.l.«itilir»,wiiliiiiMi.bogks»niJ  lift  Ttn  tnllhlBt  >iit«'l«<»<'K«™*»l™«™'' 
ana.  A>*  puior,  procliaT.  H*c)wr,  l«nit»  ani  wmlimBr, «  ■  twieii-w  iwd  »alwr, 
bsilw»iiiiB<ti  thcnarkefifint-nu  votkmui,  ifofac  ncvrM*  *>!■-  Tk«  lorlu 
bud  a<l]i(  vile  hai  fitly  Mdciii  lotliDiyu  of  tht  woiU,  utd  Iminil  up  in  ihubunill* 
■Kh  cvidcnia  of  bii  iiruliK*  ini]  wo'lh.ilwttiT  |ir— iiUBWWIioB  inJ  ro»l»ntT  ■■ill 
HhlnsorahBIIhcChuxhlutiwhtnllniliiiM  wniii  out  baton  o»™iid«. 


C'fifi  UHl  oil  rt{fipl»/fria,fttlfaiJ. 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON.  N«w  York. 


14  Y«ar»  Of  Toll  and  Adventure  In  Africa. 

ALEXANDER  MACKAY  OF  OGAIfDA. 

A  LIFE.     Hj  tii»  Sitier,  with  Uonrut  ukI  C<dored 
Map,  oearijr  joo  p«i£c*.     isino,  cloth,  $1.50. 


MfU  B.  H.  flTA?!LEY  RAYS: 

Ml  *f  MACtAlm  LIFE.  H*  Ud  u  lia)  U  hw  M«  r-*  •^  ■«»■  •^  C^ 
h»li  Ifn-wt  ■«■>  k>d  »**«■  ■>  Mivkaf  '^tnt  aad  •«■•  M^aMifa^'  aad  ta 
ta  4tM(al  (nd  ■.><>  >r%4  h4,  Mvor  hHt,  v^a^  U—i  mmt^tt  *^  BtSHOr 
(IIAKMIMUI'jNr  »4  I  ■■>■«  IH.  »«»at  »^  wgl^ Ml  cwwtm  *»<  <*i»te< 
tadM>fcb)>4..l>  MhuK  M*M«i  nntWUicyaafdaAaalii-  ....  TO  MT 
hPKAT  (;«IKr.  I  LKAkK  TtlAT  MACXAV.  TRK  BEST  MISSIOMAxr 
•IMCK  UVlmmtONr,  ISDF.ADr 

|*ll>«lfii>i>ii>.lJwHbiii(ilw«a4.    8wA«Hanwiaic>i-Wi**«Ap«ot«( 

■  **>•■'•  in»<ri.  Md  iha  l—fi  t«twi  om  «  ika  beak  ■•  dM«d  v^aoMa  (e  h« 
■i«»ia>.  Tb*  piUM*  tklkH  tad  litf*.  7¥it  hoMal  ikabaM  aedsHt  iaatM^al 
MlM>>«iFtlip»|>l»"-*fW/.4  Wn"*^. 

"  ll  ti  •inluiBiDrialraHaail  mDndclaiaaw.  <  ■■■  atiii  liiMHllWi|illniin1i 
AhU**t^%tn  vkn  bf  ■■•  HdBi«4ii>*  »>«»>«»■  br  aUaan  ;  ■bacoM  ■■^h**.! 

■  «ull«iaiM«(l*«ib>*<iaM  laibobomor  LafcaTIOMiaKTHiaiBdanidtwic 
InftikH  tftin  tlt*t  11  MM  vtMb'4  bi  ••■la  I  a»d  »h«<a«U  ■■■*§*  ihc  bai^ir^a 
11*4  Hviaaa  vMh  •■ib  «>i*»nwal«  M>l.  wm  m  irMiiry  ali^ae)B.''~-Jb*L  £ira 
nnrff*  />.  (  mf/it. 

"  Mixair'i  HMtf  «*nMl<>*d  IM>a  ItM  **aM  allaalHa  v*Hnf  iM>  *•  hW> 
•aiitbini  ll<i*ih>a  lh«i  •[■■y  mMmM7»l*w  dar."— flb  JVaZ/fK 

"  ll  H  •  ■iKidniu  M«T,  and  MaclAT'i  niaia  la  dm  af  Ihata  wWab  *•  annua 
IhaCbHnb  sill  MM  •llllnilrbndl*."— 'Wt^fr/aa, 

"'I1i*  iDuial  Hiiiiaft  of  |K>  Kitn  w  tbuxn  In  aiaajr  InuiKM  ••  aa  ibt91ag  a*  (« 
!•  mmilwtal."-  Itufn  Adrrrhtrr. 

•'  Th*  ^mn\  U  «■■•  lit  |i«M  lni«*<i,  and  ll  linpaclally  rdrahlagia  tuia  bm  ika 
wnltlag  4Utl«Mifaa  afcnui  rha  'Kmi  tiuMd*  to  ihit  mlKt  alDfrsC  a  iUa  ia  Pwim 
Ahl>*-tai«,  baiab,  and  hIhII)'."-  l.uilirra»  Qmriirl^. 

"  TU>  *«lu««  aaalalaa  a  mntiV  fmmtt  •(  ■  b»*f  «•■'•  lift  isaMoalad  M  pan 
^•M«  aalMitr  ^*n<il1r.  llthiiliimaalMlha'lll.  ("aul  of  t'canda. '  ThkfaaJM 
nf  tiiai,  M  tt>l>n  <ii<lia|ipr  In  Il>*  <■••  •'  ihiw,  «•<  InioFirli!  toilBaiiy  aoae  ua  mmA. 
UMajl>'ld«Blliia.  la  all  ll)  aaMiillalt.  vH  alliis*lh*>  apiMUlK  in  dHiKMr.**- AT 
f.  7lWm. 

■ '  fba  iiatr  'H  hia  llh  U  M  gnad  •  ana  ihil  ««  vlib  ll  nuld  ba  raad  b^  arny 
r««il|  man  Mnnaeiwl  «l*b  nur  <%(■•«•■  chanbaa  ■■  haB*."— Xomiy  IftrU, 

t'ffiu  lint  ty  moil,  foilfaiJ,  t^  rtttift  f/ftitt. 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON, 

Al  llM*!  lOtb  tllrviM  ineoi  Uioadnay),  NeiT  York. 
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